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A  Sbbbs  of  Papers,  wherein  8iil()ects  are 'investigated  which,  there  is  reason  to 
beUere,  wonld  have  interested  Socrates,  and  in  a  manner  that  he  would  not  disap- 
prove, were  he  among  ns  now,  gifted  with  the  knowledge,  and  familiar  with  the 
liabits  and  doings,  of  onr  times. 


Paet  I.— Snwm0  i^  Hogg. 
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P  E  E  F  A  C  E. 


There  are  two  grounds  of  objection  to  the  contents  of  these  pages, 
which,  I  know,  will  occur  to  many  readers,  and  on  which  I  am 
anxious  to  offer  a  few  words  of  explanation.  Some  will'saj  that  the 
subjects  discussed  are  bejond  the  comprehension  of  bojs.  Others, 
who  may  not  agree  in  this  objection,  will  say  that  the  answers  put 
into  the  mouths  of  the  boys,  if  giyen  at  all,  were  giyen  for  and  not 
by  them. 

I  must  beg  the  first  to  allowme  to  asnrc  fb^m  that  they  are  under 
a  mistake.  'I  can  speak  from  experience.  Where  the  reflecting 
powers  hare  been  exercised,  where  thoughtfulness  has  been  culti- 
rated  as  well  as  memory,  nothing  is  wanted  but  a  qualified  teacher 
to  make  such  subjects  both  intelligible  and  interesting  to  boys. 
That  they  ought  to  be  well  informed  upon  these  subjects  when  they 
quit  school  can  scarcely  be  doubted  by  anybody. 

As  regards  the  answers  attributed  to  the  boys,  I  admit  that,  while 
most  of  them  are  given  in  the  yery  words  which  I  hare  listened  to 
firom  boys,  some  are  the  condensed  expression  of  answers  and  correc- 
tions of  answers  by  numermurB^ykf^BN^f  boys  at  different  times  to 
similar  questions.  /      ^'r  ^  ^^^y\ 

Few  readers,  I  have  tlretiglit,  c6u1d.-<J5iTO  for  a  more  elaborate  or 
detailed'  exposition  of  tne^'ine^ods  ^^d^^  ^e  intermediate  steps 
whereby  boys  have  beenU^.  te^lic;fprni^^^  judgments;  although 
they  might  be  interested  to^Vt^^i^^gl^^)^  of  the  tnethods  by  which 
boys  may  be  brought  to  stu)ij^^d^^)H:^subjects,  the  understanding 
of  which  must  materially  influeSOTfCnSr  future  conduct. 

I  have  done  my  best  to  give  some  notion  of  a  kind  of  instruction 
and  of  a  method  of  conducting  it,  Tvhich  I  think  ought  to  find  favour 
with  all  teachers.  If  I  do  not  overrate  the  importance  of  the  work 
of  inducing  and  accustoming  boys  to  examine  and  discuss  the  prin- 
ciples by  which  their  own  conduct  ought  to  be  guided,  my  want  of 
skill  in  drawing  attention  to  it  will  be  readily  excused.  As  an 
additional  claim  to  indulgent  consideration  I  may  mention  that 
courses  of  instruction,  similar  in  many  respects  to  what  I  have 
endeavoured  to  describe,  have  been  in  operation  for  more  than  ten 
years,  and  during  the  latter  portion  of  that  period  in  a  large  number 
of  schools. 
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PHILO-SOCKATES. 


AMONG    TIE    BOYS. 


ON   CONDUCT. 


jP.  You  may  be  reckoned  among  the  fortunate  boys  of  tiius 
world ;  and  I  will  tell  you  why  I  say  so.  Your  appearance 
bespeaks  that  you  are  taken  care  of  at  home.  Unhappily, 
there  are  many  children  of  your  age  who  are  ill  provided 
with  the  food,  clothing  and  shelter  essential  to  a  healthy  and 
cheerful  existence.  Your  coming  here  bespeaks,  that  the 
elders  under  whom  you  are  placed  have  obtained  your 
confidence.  It  is  sad  to  think  how  many  children  there  are 
who  have  neither  confidence  in  their  elders  nor  capacity  to 
guide  themselves. 

How  happens  it  that  you  are  thus  fortunate  among  children  ? 
You  have  parents  who  love  you,  and  who  are  able  to  provide 
you  with  suitable  food,  warmth,  and  protection.  This,  as 
you  know,  is  not  the  case  with  all  children.  Some  are 
orphans,  some  neglected  and  abandoned  by  their  parents. 
While  there  are  others,  whose  parents  plead  inability  \.^ 
supply  their  children's  wants. 

\ 
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Your  parents  liave  been  thinking,  from  tlie  very  day  of 
your  birth,  and  perhaps  long  before,  of  what  they  ought  to  do 
for  your  good,  besides  supplying  your  daily  wants,  and  sur- 
rounding you  with  protection.  They  have  been  continually 
turning  this  over  in  their  thoughts : — Jh  a  few  years  our  chil- 
dren will  have  to  provide  for  themselves.  We  shall  be  taken 
away  from  them,  or,  if  our  lives  be  preserved,  the  feebleness 
of  advancing  years  would^make  it  dangerous  for  them, 
and  disgraceful  to  us  both,  if  they  should  be  driven  to  rely 
uponu^. 

There  ate  parents  who  give  little  he^d  to  the  future  which 
awaits  their  children.  They  wish  them  well,  but  scarcely 
seem  to  feel  that  the  welfare  of  the  man  must  partly,  at  least, 
te  provided  for  him  by  those  who  guide  his  childhood.  No 
surprise  can  be  felt,  if  many  of  the  children  of  such  parents 
grow  up  into  men  almost  unconscious  how  much  of  their 
ftiture  happiness  depends  Upon  their  own  conduct,  even  from 
their  v6ry  childhood. 

Your  parents,  in  the  exercise  of  their  care  in  your  behajf, 
have  sent  you  to  this  schooh  I  need  say  nothing  more  of 
what  has  been  done  for  you  here,  except  that  you  have  been 
raised  to  this  state  of  thoughtfUlnesst  "In  a  few  years  our 
achool-days  will  be  over  ;  we  shall  enter  upon  the  btudness  of 
life,  some  assisted  by  parents,  others,  perhaps,  without  such 
assistance.  We  are  conscious  of  what  we  owe  to  the  masters 
who  have  been  teaching  us,  for  the  instruction  which  we  have 
received  from  them,  fbr  the  sense  of  the  ampler  instruction 
#till  needful  fbr  usj  and  for  the  inclination  to  seek  it,  and  for 
the  capacity  to  appreciate  and  use  all  facilities  accessible  to  tts 
fbr  the  purpose." 

While  you  are  in  these  dispositions,  preparing  to  gtdde 
yourselvesj  and  acknowledging  how  much  is  yet  wanting  in 
you  fbr  safe  self-guidance,  and  ready  to  catch  at  any  new 
opportunity  of  suppljdng  that  want^  your  master  meets  with 
me.  tie  thinks  that  he  can  turn  me  to  account  for  your 
advantage.    He  knows  that  I  am  tiot  a  teenher^  but  that  I 
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have  given  considerable  attention  to  matters  vrith  which  it 
deeply  concerns  you  to  become  acquainted.  He  accepts  my 
services  for  you  as  he  would  those  of  the  slater  or  glazier  for 
the  premises  in  which  you  meet,  or  as  your  parents  would 
those  of  the  tradespeople,  to  feed  and  clothe  you.  He  expects 
that  a  weekly  conversation  with  me  will  assist  you  to  put 
together  all  that  knowledge  which  you  have  gained  from  him 
and  others,  so  as  to  make  it  what  it  ought  to  be — the  best 
possible  guide  to  conduct;  will  animate  you  with  increased 
eagerness  to  acquire  that  further  knowledge  in  which,  at  your 
age,  you  must  be  deficient ;  and  will  inspire  you,  if  possible, 
with  a  stronger  determination  to  act  up  to  those  principles  of 
conduct  which  are  certified  by  your  own  intelligence  to  be 
the  true,  the  good,  the  religious. 

He  sends  forth  an  invitation  to  the  elder  boys  of  his  school 
to  attend  the  conversations  which  he  proposes  to  arrange.  He 
is  making  an  experiment ;  he  explains,  as  well  as  he  can,  why 
he  asks  you  to  add  to  your  school-hours  or  to  subtract  from 
the  hours  allotted  to  play  or  recreation.  He  expects  that 
about  fifty  or  sixty  will  accept  his  invitation.  He  Underrates 
the  impression  which  his  own  teaching  has  made,  and  the 
confidence  with  which  his  kind  and  unremitting  attentions 
have  inspired  you.  All  the  elder  boys,  with  the  exception  of 
those  whose  distant  homes  prevent  a  protracted  stay  here, 
120  in  number,  assemble  with  cheerful  faces,  upon  which  is 
stamped  the  expression  of  a  desire  to  learn  and  improve. 

Am  I  wrong,  then,  in  calling  you  fortunate  boys  ?  Am  I 
not  warranted  also  in  assuming  that  you  feel  grateM  to  the 
parents  and  teachers  who,  besides  supplying  your  physical 
wants,  have  brought  you  into  that  happy  state  of  mind  which 
urges  you  to  seize  every  opportimity  for  improving  your 
capacity  of  self-guidance,  and  to  take  a  pleasure  in  exertion, 
the  fruits  of  which  are  not  to  be  gathered  fbr  months,  or 
perhaps  fbr  years  to  come  ? 

In  engaging  yon  in  a  5ystematic  inquity  into  •ssfVia.t  ^oa 
ought  to  do  and  what  yon  ought  to  aToid  doing,  as  xciea  %sA. 

1—^ 
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masters  of  your  own  actions,  I  must  apprise  you  that  I  am 
not  unmindful  of  your  being  already  possessed  of  much  know- 
ledge bearing  upon  the  inquiry.  Some  of  this,  as  beyond 
all  question,  we  shall  build  upon ;  but  it  is  not  unlikely  to 
be  mixed  with  errors  and  misconceptions  which,  so  long  as 
they  are  mistaken  for  real  knowledge,  will  perplex  rather 
than  assist  you  in  your  endeavours  at  good  self-guidance. 
Some  we  shall  sift.  All  that  will  abide  with  us  as  knowledge, 
after  this  process,  will  be  the  more  reliable  and  the  more  usable 
in  guiding  conduct,  since  it  will  be  separated  from  what  had 
erroneously  been  accepted  as  knowledge  under  deceitful  ap- 
pearances. It  may  be  likened  unto  wheat,  which  is  better 
prepared  for  the  mill  by  being  detached  from  the  chaff  with 
which  it  had  been  imited,  or  unto  certain  other  material  for 
food  which  requires  to  go  through  some  culinary  process  in 
order  that  matter  worse  than  innutritions,  positively  poisonous, 
may  be  separated  from  it. 

It  is  desirable  also  that  you  should  be  put  at  your  ease 
on  another  point.  You  already  have  strong  feelings  and  con- 
victions upon  the  distinctions  between  good  and  bad,  right 
and  wrong  conduct.  The  going  over  again  with  me  some 
of  the  grounds  on  which  these  distinctions  rest,  will  be  to 
confirm,  not  to  shake  them.  The  instances  of  disagreement 
among  the  better  informed  portion  of  mankind  upon  what 
constitutes  good  or  bad  conduct  are  few  compared  with  those 
of  agreement.  They  are  fewer  now  than  they  were  formerly 
—are  daily  becoming  fewer  as  men  advance  in  knowledge 
and  in  the  capacity  to  iise  it.  But  tiiere  are  still  varieties  of 
convictions  among  us,  and  the  going  over  the  grounds  which 
ought  to  satisfy  your  judgments  upon  conduct  in  general, 
will  help  you  to  decide  upon  the  relative  merits  of  past 
and  present  conduct,  and  to  form  useful  and  wise  resolutions 
in  regard  to  your  own  future  conduct.  Merely  to  mark  the 
change  which  has  come  over  mankind  in  their  notions  of 
conduct,  it  -wiH  suffice  to  mention  that  within  a  few  hundred 
j^ears  the  extracting  of  confessions  oi  ^joaXt.  \i^  V«:^mi^^  ^Lq 
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infliction  of  mutilation  and  death  for  expression  of  opinions, 
or  even  for  being  suspected  of  holding  them,  and  the  captur* 
ing  of  negroes  and  keeping  them  in  slavery,  instead  of  being 
shrunk  from  with  horror  as  they  now  are,  were  held  up  as 
acts  not  only  justifiable,  but  deserving  of  praise  and  encourage- 
ment. 

You  may  safely  enter  upon  your  present  inquiry  with  this 
pleasing  assurance — ^that  much  has  been  done  by  those  who 
have  preceded  .you  to  make  this  world  comfortable  for  your 
reception;  although  there  is  yet  scope  for  doing  more,  and  great 
need  of  your  co-operation.  Much  has  been  well  done.  Much 
is  being  well  done,  with  some  things  not  so  well  done  as 
existing  knowledge  shows  that  they  might  be.  Cautious  and 
yet  vigorous  investigations,  besides,  are  proceeding  to  ascer- 
tain whether  additional  knowledge  may  not  introduce  us  to 
better  modes  of  doing  things  than  have  yet  been  thought  of. 
Investigations  prosecuted  in  this  spirit  have,  in  modern  times, 
placed  at  man's  service,  mechanical,  chemical,  electric,  and 
magnetic  agencies,  with  the  results  of  which  you  have  been 
£imiliar  from  the  first  dawn  of  your  intelligence,  in  our  gas 
and  water  supplies,  our  immense  stores  of  necessaries  and 
comforts,  and  our  safe  and  rapid  means  of  locomotion  and 
communication. 

One  of  the  happy  conditions  in  which  you  are  placed, 
compared  with  boys  of  former  days,  is,  that  your  teachers, 
having  risen  superior  to  the  prejudices  and  narrow  views 
which  crippled  the  exertions  of  their  predecessors,  hold  you 
to  be  capable  of  taking  part  in  an  investigation  like  this  to 
which  you  have  been  invited.  Another  is,  that  the  investiga- 
tions of  those  who  have  gone  before  us  make  certain  that, 
while  all  possible  modes  of  conduct  are  to  be  submitted  to  you 
for  the  severest  scrutiny,  it  is  known  beforehand  what  the 
results  must  be: — increased  reverence  and  attachment  for 
most  of  those  rules  of  conduct  already  held  dear  by  you,  and 
an  earnest  desire  to  remove  from  them  any  tarnish  or  blemish 
that  mi^ht  attach  tu  them  from  your  own  imscouc^^voi^)  V^ 
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is  not  admitted  as  fast  as  the  vital  portions  of  it  are  con- 
sumed. 

P.  Why  do  people  live  in  this  way  ? 

B.  Partly,  because  they  are  iminformed  concerning  the 
functions  of  their  lungs  and  the  composition  of  the  air ;  partly — 
and  especially  at  night,  and  in  the  winter — ^because  they  wish 
to  keep  out  the  cold;  and  partly,  because  too  many  people  live 
crowded  together  in  the  only  apartments  accessible  to  them. 

P.  How  can  disease  and  early  death  j&om  these  causes  be 
guarded  against  ? 

B.  By  enlightening  those  who  suffer  through  their  ignor- 
ance, and  helping  to  a  better  supply  of  fuel  and  shelter  those 
•who  suffer  from  inability  to  procure  the  kind  of  lodging 
neoessaiy  for  preserving  warmth  and  health. 

P.  We  will  examine  by  and  by  what  means  are  within 
xeacli  for  enlightening  the  victims  of  ignorance.  The  latter 
part  of  your  answer  almost  implies  that  there  is  not  sufficient 
house  accommodation  for  all ;  and  this  really  appears  to  be 
H^B  case  from  reports  by  competent  people,  who  have  made 
ill-ventilated  and  over-crowded  dwellings  the  subject  of  special 
inquiiy.  Let  us  look  into  this.  Why  do  people  require 
hoaaes  or  lodgings  7 

B*  Principally,  in  this  climate,  to  preserve  them  from  wet 
and  cold|  or  to  keep  them  dry  and  warm;  and  they  want 
clothes  for  the  same  reason. 

P.  What  are  our  sources  of  warmth,  independent  of  the 
son,  which,  according  to  you,  in  our  climate,  does  not  supply 
HI  with  enough  to  sustain  a  healthy  existence  7 

B,  Vital  action,  which  develops  animal  heat,  and  combus- 
tion of  fuel,  which  develops  chemical  heat. 

P,  What  purpopes,  then,  are  served  by  houses  and  clothes  ? 

jB,  Among  others,  they  prevent  the  damp  and  cold  air  from 
carrying  off  the  animal  heat  faster  than  it  can  be  generated 
without  detriment  to  health,  and  the  heat  from  combustion  of 
fuel  brought  to  assist  the  animal  heat. 

P.   The  miserable  crowdQd  dwellings,  man^   9l<s^o\\  ^1 
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furniture,  and  ill  supplied  with  fuel,  and  .the  ragged  and 
squalid  appearance  of  large  masses  of  our  fellow-creatures, 
force  us  to  acknowledge,  that  houses,  clothes  and  fuel  adequate 
to  keep  up  the  warmth  needful  for  all  do  not  exist.  And 
the  effort  to  make  them  serve  as  far  as  possible  leads  to  the 
exclusion  of  a  healthy  supply  of  fresh  air — ^which  is  obtain- 
able in  imlimited  quantities — and  to  the  breathing  of  poison- 
ous gases  and  exhalations,  as  less  unendurable,  because  less 
perceptible,  causes  of  suffering  than  the  exhaustion  and  acute 
pain  from  loss  of  heat. 

What  account  are  yo^  prepared  to  give  of  the  next  indis- 
pensable of  existence — food  ? 

B.  It  is  impossible  not  to  believe,  from  what  we  see  and 
hear  on  all  sides,  that  large  numbers  are  ill  supplied  with 
that  also. 

P.  Does  this  sad  state  of  things .  arise  from  there  not 
being  food  enough  for  all,  or  from  the  store  of  food  being 
ill  distributed,  although  sufficient  ?  You  hesitate  to  answer. 
I  am  not  surprised,  for  the  question  is  to  this  day  puzzling 
people  who  are  supposed  to  be  better  qualified  to  answer 
than  you  feel  yourselves  to  be.  But  I  promise,  if  you 
persevere  in  this  inquiry,  that  you  shall  end  by  being  able 
to  answer,  and  by  feeling  assured,  from  the  reasons  at  your 
command,  that  the  answers  may  be  relied  upon.  You  can, 
however,  answer  this  question  now :  Is  food  always  imiformly 
abundant  or  scarce  ? 

B.  No. 

P.  In  our  seasons  of  abundance,  are  there  any  destitute 
people  among  us  ? 

B,  Yes,  for  we  see  beggars  and  ill-fed  people  about  the 
streets  and  roads ;  and  know,  besides,  that  many  are  fed 
through  our  poor-laws  and  charitable  people  in  all  seasons. 

P.  Are  the  destitute  who  are  thus  fed  likely  to  be  better  or 
worse  fed  in  seasons  of  scarcity  ? 

B.  Most  probably  worse.  Better  must  be  all  but  im- 
jyossj'bJe* 
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I^,  How  do  people  who  are  not  of  the  pauper  and  destitute 
class  fare  in  both  seasons? 

B,  In  abundant  seasons,  they  consume,  without  stint,  all 
the  food  that  is  desirable  for  keeping  them  in  health  and 
comfort.  In  seasons  of  slight  scarcity,  they  consume  some- 
^tat  less,  having  regard,  as  much  as  possible,  not  to  endanger 
Health.  In  seasons  of  great  scarcity,  many  will  endure  priva- 
ticn,  which,  if  protracted,  would  inevitably  be  followed  by 
<icterioration  of  health. 

P.  You  think,  then,  that  many  people,  not  considered  to 
t>clong  to  the  pauper  and  destitute  class,  are  obliged  to  submit, 
inring  seasons  of  scarcity,  to  a  shortness  of  allowance,  which, 
^  continued  permanently,  would  damage  their  health,  and 
-rnbitter  their  Hves? 
B.  We  do. 

P.  Might  not  suffering  from  great  scarcity  be  averted  by 
(^.ving  somewhat  more  in  seasons  of  abundance  ? 

B,  We  do  not  know,  as  regards  the  principal  necessaries  of 
if€,  that  people  consume  more  than  is  desirable  for  the  sus- 
i^nance  of  healthy  and  vigorous  constitutions.  If,  in  order  to 
^ave  more  in  seasons  of  scarcity,  they  were  to  fix  their  con- 
s^U-mption  at  a  lower  rate  than  this,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
3"U.ffering  would  thereby  be  diminished. 

P.  Can  you  think  of  any  means  by  which  more  food 
^liight  be  consumed  in  seasons  of  scarcity,  without  imduly 
stinting  consumption  in  seasons  of  abundance  ? 

B,  This,  of  course,  could  only  be  effected  by  the  production 
^f  larger  quantities  of  food. 

P.  How  shall  we  sum  up  the  results  of  this  inquiry  into 
fte  supply  of  food  as  compared  with  the  requirements  of  the 
''^lole  people? 

B.  That  in  seasons  of  scarcity,  most  people,  certainly,  have 
not  as  much  food  as  it  would  be  good  for  them  to  consume ; 
and  that  even  in  seasons  of  abundance  there  is  reason  to 
fear  that  very  many  suffer  from  short  allowance.  j 

P.  You  do  not  speak  so  confidently  of  a  "Wide-sjiw 
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suffering  from  want  of  food,  ^s  you  did  of  smffering  from 
want  of  shelter,  clothing,  and  fuel  ?J 

B.  The  want  of  the  latter  is  too  glaring  to  be  passed  over. 
The  want  of  food  is  so  far  hidden  by  the  decent  pride  of  those 
who  suffer^  by  the  contributions  of  the  charitable,  and  by 
the  assistance  from  the  poor-laws,  as  to  be  unseen  by  many, 
especially  by  those  who  keep  out  of  the  w^y  of  looWng  upon 
misery,  not  from  any  indisposition  to  relieve  it,  but  from  a 
hopelessness  of  the  possibility  of  preventing  it. 

P.  Ne3;t  let  me  ask,  are  there  any  people  who  suffer  from 
want  of  rest?  and  who  are  th^? 

J5,  The  sick  and  the  wounded  frequently  suffer  in  this  way, 

P.  But  as  people  must  die  if  deprived  pf  rest  altogether, 
may  they  not  become  sick  if  privation  of  rest  be  carried 
beyond  a  certain  length  ? 

jB,  Certainly. 

P.  I  would  call  your  attention,  then,  to  the  <?£U36  of  those 
who  are  made  ^ick  by  want  of  rest,  rather  than  of  those  who 
endure  additional  suffering  from  that  y(mU  Do  any  really 
suffer  from  want  of  rest  besides  the  sick  and  wounded  ?  and 
do  these  suffer  more  than  is  unavoidable  from  their  sickness 
and  wounds  ?  I  will  put  some  other  questions,  the  considera- 
tion of  which  will  help  you  to  find  a  satisfactory  answer. 
When  mothers  and  nurses  wish  to  procure  sleep  for  their 
children  and  patients,  how  do  they  set  about  it? 

B.  They  try  to  place  them  at  their  ease,  where  they  will 
be  undisturbed. 

P.  When  men  are  required  to  ^ork  at  night,  what  is  done 
for  them  ? 

B,  It  is  qontrived,  if  possible,  to  leave  them  undisturbed 
fbr  a  portion  of  the  day  sufficient  to  give  them  the  rest  and 
sleep  which  they  require, 

P.  What  precautions  are  taken  to  enable  all  people  to  rest 
undisturbed  as  long  as  is  good  for  them  ? 

B,  A  police  force,  and  the  army  and  navy,  act  as  such 
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P.  How  do  soldiers  and  sailors  on  serrice  obtain  their  rest, 
safe  from  disturbance  ? 

B.  Sentinels  and  outposts,  and  a  watcb  on  tbe  look  out, 
are  securities  against  surprise  and  danger  during  the  hours  of 
sleep. 

P.  Seeing  all  these  precautions  for  obtaining  f^edom  from 
disturbance  during  the  time  needj^  for  rest,  are  there  any 
people  who  suffer  from  the  want  of  it  ? 

B.  Where  families  are  huddled  together  in  one  room,  which 
senres  for  kitchen,  parlour,  and  bedroom,  for  young  and  old, 
sick  and  healthy,  dead  and  living,  undisturbed  rest  seems 
impossible;  and  sad  to  say,  we  know  that  there  are  many 
families  no  better  lodged. 

P.  What  may  we  say  of  the  probable  state  of  health  of 
people  whose  only  rest  is  to  be  got  as  it  can  in  such  lodgings  ? 

B*  A  satisfactory  state  is  impossible ,  recoyery  from  sick- 
peas  difficult. 

P,  Going  back  to  those  four  essentials  of  healthy  and 
cheerful  existence— air,  warmth,  food,  and  rest — ^you  said  that 
the  first  was  to  be  had  in  unlimited  quantities,  and  yet  that 
inany  people  suffer  from  the  want  of  it.     How  is  that  ? 

B.  Because  they  are  not  so  supplied  with  shelter  as  to  be 
able  tp  obtain  the  warmth  which  they  require  without  sub- 
mitting to  the  want  of  a  part  of  the  air  needful  for  health, 

P.  But  teven  with  this  sacrifice  of  air,  you  said  they  do  not 
procure  warn^th  enough.     How  is  that  ? 

B.  Because  shelter,  even  of  the  inferior  kind  mentioned, 
is  deficient,  and  fuel  and  clothes  also. 

p.  And  how  do  you  accoimt  for  the  want  of  rest,  from 
which  so  many  suffer  ? 

B,  Inadequate  shelter  prevents  adequate  precautions  against 
disturbance,  and  causes  sickness  which  drives  rest  away,  and 
distresses  the  healthy,  if  it  be  possible  to  be  healthy  in  such 
lodging. 

P.  Coupling  what  you  tell  me  with  the  want  of  food,  ixva.'j 
we  aay  tb^^  ffmch  of  the  euffermg  which  we  obaerve  at^igi"^* 
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US  is  traceable  to  deficiency  of  food,  clothing,  fad,   an 
shelter? 

B,  We  may. 

P.  If  any  man  could  show  how  this  deficiency  may  1 
guarded  against  or  diminished,  and  neglected  to  do  so,  wK 
should  you  think  of  him  ? 

B.  We  should  not  call  him  a  good  man. 

P.  What  would  you  say  of  a  man  who,  seeing  a  number 
his  fellow-creatures  likely  to  perish,  or  to  suffer  greatly  fire: 
want,  would  not  be  at  the  pains  to  point  out  to  them  whei 
or  how  they  might  obtain  food  and  shelter  ? 

B.  We  should  call  him  a  very  bad  man,  almost  a  mur 
derer. 

P.  We  have  yet  to  learn  whether  it  be  possible  to  gem 
against  the  deficiency  of  which  we  have  been  speaking— i 
deficiency,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  brings  with  it  sick- 
ness, suffering,  premature  death,  and  mourning,  and  make 
widows  and  orphans.  Do  you  feel  that  you  are  not  prepaiec 
to  say  whether  it  be  possible?  On  a  matter  of  so  grea 
importance,  how  would  you  judge  a  man,  who,  because,  lik( 
you,  he  did  not  know  it  to  be  possible,  pronounced  it  to  b 
impossible  ? 

B.  A  thoughtless  man  alone  would  call  anjrthing  impos 
able,  merely  because  it  was  not  possible  to  him ;  and  only : 
very  unfeeling  man  would  jump  to  a  conclusion,  which,  i 
wrong,  condenms  many  of  his  fellow-creatures  to  a  life  ( 


P.  As  you  are  among  those  who  cannot  answer  ihi 
question,  which,  at  your  age,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  whs 
is  your  wish  in  r^ard  to  it  ? 

B.  We  should  be  glad  to  learn  whether  it  be  possible  t 
icmove  or  diminish  the  deficiency  of  fi^od,  clothing,  fuel,  an 
shelter,  from  which  so  many  suffer. 

P.    Do  you  expect  to  derive  any  benefit  from  such  in 
fannatkm? 
-^.     We  may  avoid  soffeting  ouxsii:^^  M  ^«^  «dy  bar 
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what  kind  of  conduct  is  likely  to  obtain  for  men  in  general 
adequate  supplies  of  these  necessaries,  and  what  kind  of 
conduct  is  almost  sure  to  leave  them  in  want ;  and  besides,  it 
may  enable  us  to  help  others,  which  we  could  not  do  if  un- 
informed. 

!       P.  This  brings  us  back  to  one  of  the  thoughts  with  which 
'    we  started.     You  are  really  wishing  to  learn  how  to  distin- 
f'     guish  between  good  and  bad  conduct.     But  we  may,  with 
^     advantage,  narrow  our  inquiry,  in  the  first  instance,  to  con- 
duct bearing  upon  the  supplies  of  food,  clothing,  fuel,  and 
shelta:,  or  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life.     You  will 
j^dge  for  yourselves  how  far  conduct  seen  to  be  good  or  right 
/     ^  conducing  to  an  abundant  supply  of  the  necessaries  and 
'     comforts  of  life,  and  to  the  wise  use  of  them,  will  also  be  good 
^^  right  in  many  other  respects. 

To  guard  against  mistakes,  and  to  escape  being  hurried 

^^  admissions  that  will  have  to  be  retracted  as  imtenable, 

"'^^  me  ascertain  the  state  of  your  belief  and  knowledge  in 

^^gard  to  the  present  and  past  condition  of  the  world  into 

^Idch  you  have  been  bom.    Do  you  know  about  the  number 

^*  Jeopie  now  living  in  Great  Britain  ? 

^.  About  twenty  millions. 

jP.  And  how  many  is  it  reckoned  were  living  at  the  be- 
^^ning  of  this  century  ? 
B.  About  ten  millions. 
P.  And  two  hundred  years  ago  ? 
B.  About  five  millions. 

P.  And  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror  ? 
B,  About  two  millions. 

P.  The  consideration  of  these  numbers  may  give  rise  to 

^ome  curious  and  also  useful  reflections.     What  was  there  to 

^^der  twenty  millions  living  in  Great  Britain  at  each  of  those 

previous  periods  as  comfortably  as  that  number  is  living  now  ? 

B.  People  were  not  so  clever,  not  so  civilized ;  they  could 

^ot  produce  so  much. 

P.  These  answers  may  all  be  correct;  but  1  vn^il  uo^  tAc^^'^X* 
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them  at  present,  because  there  are  people  who  dii^mte  them 
and  I  want  yon  to  gire  me  an  anstrer  which  la  bejond  ik 
I'each  of  dispute.  Cannot  yoa  &Toiir  me  widi  anodier?  3 
is  out  of  our  power  to  make  experiments  like  those  made  b; 
chemists  in  their  laboratories,  and  by  mechanics  in  thel 
workrooms,  but  we  can  suppose  them  to  be  made,  and  thei 
ask  ourselves  what  would  happen.  For  exunple,  stqipose 
that  during  the  reign  of  WiUiam  the  Gonquerar,  one  of  those 
mighfy  magicians  of  whom  we  read  in  fiible  had  suddenly,  hj 
a  wave  of  his  wand,  turned  two  into  twenty  millions,  leaving 
ever3rthing  else  unaltered;  what  would  have  been  the  con- 
sequence ? 

B,  The  larger  part  of  the  additional  eighteen  millions  would 
have  perished  in  a  few  weeks,  and  the  whole  shortly  afte^ 
wards. 

P.  How  so? 

B.  By  your  suppomtion,  there  would  not  have  been  house* 
room,  nor  clothing,  nor  fuel,  nor  Ibod  enough  for  thenu 
Indeed,  if  the  eighteen  millions  of  new  people  are  to  be  taken 
as  mitiilar  in  habits  and  conduct  to  the  other  two,  the  destroc' 
tion  and  waste  incident  to  the  struggles  of  twenty  to  get 
hold  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  not  more  than 
sufficient  for  the  supply  of  two  might  end  in  this :  that  the 
addition  of  eighteen  millions  would  occaaon  a  reduction  of  tbi 
number  below  the  two  millions  previously  in  existence. 

P.  And  if  the  magician  had  turned  the  five  into  twenty  i& 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  or  the  ten  into  twenty  in  HaQ 
reign  of  George  the  Third,  would  the  same  consequences  have 
followed  ? 

B.  Similar,  but  not  the  same.  The  suffering  fix)m  the 
diabolical  conduct  of  the  magician  in  these  later  periods  wotdd 
have  been  less  intense,  as  the  struggle  of  twenty  to  subsist 
upon  supplies  sufficient  for  five  or  for  ten  would  be  less  severo 
than  that  of  twenty  to  subsist  out  of  supplies  sufficient  only 
for  two.  Besides,  at  these  later  ]^od8^  there  had  bean  a 
marked  improvement  in  babits  and.  cotAxw:^^  «i  ^QmjX  ^<i 
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Struggle  fot  exisldttce  might  hand  been  Accompanied  witli 
lew  btutality,  and  consequently  -with  less  destruction  and 
\rute. 

P.  Knowing,  as  we  do,  that  twenty  millions  of  people  now 
live  in  Gfeat  Bfitain,  what  are  the  reasons  that  the  same 
number  could  not  have  lived  eight  hundred,  two  hundred,  or 
•ixty  years  ago  ? 

B,  Because  there  was  not  a  supply  of  the  necessaries  and 
comfbrts  of  life  sufficient  to  maintain  that  number. 

P.  Are  there  no  other  reasons  ? 

B.  There  may  be  others  unknown  to  us.  The  large  sup- 
plies of  necessaries  and  comforts  which  enable  twenty  millions 
to  liye  as  we  6ee  them,  must  be  the  effects  of  causes  known 
probably  to  wiser  people;  and  we  think  We  Could  guess  at 
8ome  of  these  causes,  although  we  are  not  prepared  to  state 
^kat  they  are  with  confidence. 

P.  TMs  cautiousness  on  your  part  leads  to  the  hope  that, 
^  you  do  not  make  rapid  progress  in  your  inquiry,  you  will 
at  least  avoid  felse  steps.  Have  yott  ail  overlooked  that  the 
*<i<iitional  number  might  have  done  something  to  obtain  the 
^ditional  supplies  required  ? 

■B.  We  think  not ;  because  it  Was  one  of  your  conditions 
m,t  additional  supplies  were  not  to  accompany,  even  if  they 
^gbt  follow,  the  new-comers.  They,  accordingly,  would  have 
brought  with  them  no  present  supplies  to  subsist  upon  till 
they  could  hope  to  get  the  supplies  for  future  and  continued 


P.  Why  do  you  put  so  much  emphasis  upon  future  sup- 
ples, as  if  these  must  necessarily  be  unobtainable  till  after  a 
'^iigmtervaloftime? 

B.  Because  we  know  that  supplies  of  houses,  f\imiture, 
^^1,  clothing,  cattle,  and  com  could  not  be  increased  ten, 
^i^ee,  or  even  two  fold,  till  after  many  years— certainly  not 
^afewday«, 

P.  I  cannot  gwnday  your  reasons.    It  appeaire  ftia\;  no^m^ 
«hon  of  ibe  magiciaQ*8  improyising  an  addMotiai  axx^'^'j  cS. 
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necessaries  and  comforts  proportioned  to  the  additional  number 
of  people  would  have  enabled  the  additional  number  to  sub- 
sist. Thus  far  you  seem  safe  :  twenty  millions  of  people,  as 
they  live  now  in  Great  Britain,  could  not  have  lived  at  the 
previous  times  mentioned  because  there  was  not  a  supply  of 
the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  sufficient  to  sustain  that 
number.  But  why  was  there  not  a  larger  supply  ?  -  As  you 
hesitate,  I  will  not  part  with  our  magician  just  yet.  I  will 
suppose  him  to  have  increased  the  supply  of  necessaries  and 
comforts  tenfold,  as  well  as  the  number  of  the  people,  in  the 
time  of  William  the  Conqueror.  Would  there  then  have  been 
all  those  terrible  consequences  which  you  saw  must  result 
from  an  increase  of  people  without  a  corresponding  increase 
of  the  means  of  subsistence  ? 

B.  No. 

P.  Are  you  bearing  in  mind  what  is  being  done,  day  after 
day,  with  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  which  people 
have  at  their  disposal? 

jB.  People  are  consuming  them. 

P.  But  if  this  consumption  go  on  uninterruptedly,  will  not 
a  time  come  when  the  supplies  will  be  exhausted  ? 

B.  They  must,  of  course,  be  replaced  as  fast  as  they  are 
consumed. 

P.  By  whom  ? 

B,  By  the  people. 

P.  Would  all  kinds  of  people  be  equally  able  to  replace 
supplies  as  fast  as  they  consumed  them  ? 

B.  No. 

P.  Do  you  think  that  the  twenty  millions  of  people,  such 
as  they  now  are,  and  of  which  we  form  a  part,  are  able  to 
replace  the  supplies  which  they  consume  ? 

B,  As  many  of  those  who  consume  have  actuiilly  produced 

more  than  what  they  are   consuming,  as  our  supplies  are 

generally  considered  to  have  been  steadily  on  the  increase  of 

late,  and  as  the  changes  through  deaths  and  births  are  not 

supposed  to  introduce  less  capable  "^ebple^  we  may  &irly  con- 
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dude  that  our  present  consttmers  are  quite  competent  to 
replace  what  they  consume.' 

P.  Would  you  have  as  much  confidence  in  the  capabilities 
of  the  eighteen  million  products  of  the  magician's  wand  ? 

JB,  Certainly  not ;  or  rather,  granting  them  to  be  the  kind 
of  people  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
we  should  be  confident  of  their  inability  to  replace  the  sup- 
plies bestowed  upon  them  by  the  magician  as  fast  as  they 
were  consumed. 

P.  We  seem  to  be  falling  back  upon  the  consideration  of 
the  character  and  conduct  of  men.  Let  us  be  quite  sure  that 
we  imderstand  one  another.  Tell  me  again,  what  was  there 
to  prevent  the  existence  of  as  large  a  number  of  people  in 
Great  Britain  at  former  epochs  as  exist  now  ? 

B.  The  want  of  a  supply  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of 
life  sufficient  to  maintain  them. 

P.  What  was  there, to  prevent  the  procuring  that  supply  ? 

B.  The  want  of  capacity  to  procure  it. 

P.  And  what  do  you  mean  by  capacity  ? 

B.  The  character  and  attainments  requisite  for  the  purpose. 

P.  According  to  that,  if  supplies  as  large  as  those  which 
we  now  possess  had  been  bestowed  upon  people  such  as  they 
were  in  former  times,  would  larger  numbers,  nevertheless, 
have  been  unable  to  maintain  themselves  ? 

B.  They  would  have  been  unable  to  d6  so  permanently, 
because  they  would  not  have  had  the  capacity  to  replace  those 
larger  supplies  as  fast  as  they  consumed  them. 

P.  Our  knowledge  of  our  own  state  of  society  forces  us 
to  confess,  greatly  as  we  have  advanced  in  many  respects, 
that  large  numbers  are  still  living  in  that  deplorable  state 
which  is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  insufficient  supplies. 
What  do  you  attribute  this  to  ? 

J?.  We  cannot  help  suspecting  that  it  may  be  attributed 
to  want  of  capacity  either  in  some,  or  in  all,  of  the  inhabitants, 
or  in  the  injudicious  use  and  application  of  the  sup^lioa  «X 
their  command.    But  we  shall  be  glad  to  inquire  andl^eaxii. 
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P.  YouDg  as  you  are,  you  have  already  observed 
classes  of  people  in  the  world — ^th^  well-provided  and  the 
provided — ^the  comparatively  comfortable  and  happy,  and 
suffering  and  miserable.    You  can  easily  tell  me  in  whid 
these  two  classes  yon  will  like  to  find  yourselves  as  men  ? 

B,  In  the  well-provided' — ^the  comfortable  and  happy  d 

P.  I  hope  that  one  result  of  our  conversations  will  be 
help  you  to  learn  how  to  get  into  that  class;  how  to  keep 
of  misery.  Thanks  to  your  parents,  you  have  been  tolera 
well  protected  from  misery  so  far.  Protected  from  mU 
yourselves,  you  have  picked  up  some  notions  how  you  on 
to  feel  and  behave  towards  the  miserable.  And  the  sigh 
misery  in  its  many  forms  awakens,  as  you  have  experien< 
according  to  circumstances,  feelings  of  pain  and  pity,  acc( 
panied  with  a  desire  to  administer  comfort  and  relief, 
shall  have  to  talk  over  these  after  we  have  discussed  8( 
other  matters  together.  Meanwhile,  you  can  tell  me  how  ; 
think  our  suffering  fellow-creatures  ought  to  be  thoughi 
and  treated  by  those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  ab 
want? 

jB.  They  ought  to  be  pitied,  and,  if  possible,  comforted 
relieved, 

P.  You  do  not  think  it  so  easy  to  comfort  and  reHeve 
it  is  to  pity  the  suffering  ? 

B,  If  it  be  true  that  there  are  not  dwellings  and  iumiti 
clothing  and  food,  in  the  world  sufiieient  adequately  to  suf 
the  wants  of  aU,  we  do  not  see  how  the  charitably-dispc 
can  oomioit  and  relieve  all  the  miserable. 

P.  Does  it  appear,  then,  that  feelings  of  charity,  to 
followed  by  works  of  charity,  require  to  be  supported  by 
possession  of  such  a  supply  of  the  necessaries  and  comfort 
life  as  that  isome  portion  of  them  may  be  spared,  with 
infringing  upon  the  means  ^r  performing  nearer  and  no 
important  duties,  in  order  to  soften  the  sufferings  of 
miserable? 
J^»  It  docB,    There  most  be  ibod  to  spare  ht  the  hong 
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shelter  £ot  the  houseless,  clothes  for  the  xiaked,  hospital-room 
for  the  sick,  and  schoolroora  for  the  neglected  children. 

P.  And  if  there  be  not  enough  of  all  these,  what  ought  we 
to  thiiik  of  the  men  who  waste  any  of  the  insufficient  quantity  ? 

B*  That  they  are  more  than  wasteful — ^that  they  are  unf^- 
ing  and  uncharitable. 

Pf  And  what  ought  we  to  think  of  ithe  men  who,  haying 
Ihe  capacity  to  produce  more,  neglect  to  use  it  ? 

B,  That  they  are  more  than  neglectful — ^that  they  are 
tmfeeling  and  uncharitable  besides. 

P.  And  what  ought  we  to  say  to  boys  who,  knowing  that 
thejr  are  about  to  enter  a  world  where  the  supply  of  neoes- 
nries  and  comforts  is  inadequate  for  the  wants  of  all,  are  not 
tnzioas  to  acquire  the  capacity  of  maintaining  them8elveft-*K>f 
escaping  from  the  degradation  of  being  permitted  to  encroach 
^  a  supply  abeady  too  small  for  the  wants  of  all  ? 

B,  They  ought  to  be  admonished  of  the  folly  and  wicked- 
neas  of  their  conduct,  and  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
ftwaken  them  to  a  sense  of  the  misery  that  must  follow  upon 
nch  conduct. 

P.  What  should  we  say  to  boys  disposed  to  limit  their 
^rts  to  acquiring  a  capacity  of  providing  for  themselveB, 
heedless  of  that  higher  capacity  which  they  might  attain  to 
^  ssosting  others? 

B.  They  would  be  affording  signs  of  an  ignoble  disposition 
""-of  a  want  of  indinaUon  to  be  helpful  of  others. 

P.  As  ignoble  as  the  disposition  of  those  boys  who  are  not 
ftoziotis  to  escape  being  a  burden  upon  others  ? 

■B*  Not  so  ignoble  as  that,  but  very  ignoble  nevertheiesi. 

P*  Are  any  epithets  specially  applied  to  those  persons  who 
an  rioted  to  be  desirous  of  helping  others  ? 

B.  They  are  called  kind,  charitable,  benevolent. 

P*  And  to  those  who  are  indifferent  about  helping  others  ? 

fi*  Biey  are  oalled  unkind,  uncharitable,  hard-hearted. 

P»  What  most  benevolent  persons  possess  betidaa  tic^ 
^B^Mn\g^  itt  iiiider  to  Iw  beoeSoe^       doenof  ^gasAH 

2-^ 
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B.  They  must  Have  control  over  necessaries  and  comferts, 
whether  their  own,  or  placed  at  theur  disposal  by  others,  where- 
with to  comfort  and  relieve  the  miserable. 

P.  Having  these  means,  would  the  dispensers  of  them,  if 
disposed  to  do  good  with  them,  be  sure  of  accomplishing 
their  purpose  ? 

JB.  We  cannot  say  that.  The  means  of  doing  good  must 
be  applied  judiciously,  or  mischief  might  be  done  instead  of 
good. 

P.  From  what  you  tell  me,  may  I  gather  that  your  aspira- 
tions are  to  be  something  more  than  self-supporting  men? 

B,  We  hope  so.  It  is  our  wish  to  be  possessed  of  the 
means  of  acting  kindly  by  others ;  to  be  disposed  to  do  so, 
and  to  know  how  to  apply  our  means  in  order  to  do  good — ^at 
all  events,  not  to  do  mischief. 

P.  Do  you  feel  that  you  have  got  hold  of  the  attainments 
and  habits  necessary  for  making  you  the  good  and  useful  men. 
you  hope  to  be  ? 

B.  We  feel  that  we  have  not.  But  we  hope  by  a  diligent 
attention  to  our  studies,  and  a  careful  watch  over  our  conduct^ 
assisted  by  the  instruction  and  guidance  which  our  parents 
are  providing  for  us,  to  become  what  they  and  we  are» 
striving  for. 

P.  Do  you  think  that  I  may  be  able  to  direct  some  of 
your  inquiries,  and  assist  you  to  some  of  the  knowledge  and. 
judgment,  which  you  might  be  long  in  acquiring,  or,  perhaps^ 
never  acquire  at  all,  except  with  the  assistance  of  others,  who 
are  already  in  possession  of  the  knowledge? 

B.  We  do,  because  you  have  come  here  at  the  request  of* 
our  teachers,  and  they  and  our  parents  have  recommended  us 
to  attend,  and  we  have  already  felt  the  benefit  of  the  assistance 
given  to  us  in  our  other  studies, 

P.  I  shall  be  glad  to  give  you  the  benefit  of  any  experience 
that  I  may  be  possessed  of,  from  having  gone  over  and  over 
again  the  line  of  inquiry  on  which  you  wish  to  enter.  As 
fre  proceed  with  these  conversations,  we  may  frequently  have 
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occasion  to  conBider,  among  the  means  whicH  Have  made  us 
what  we  are  as  a  people,  and  which  are  to  make  ns  as  much 
better  as  we  feel  we  might  be,  the  growing  practice  of  gather- 
ing boys  together,  to  be  taught  by  men  who  have  mastered 
the  knowledge  which  all  future  men  ought  to  possess,  and 
the  more  general  establishment  in  our  times  of  schools,  or  of 
buildings  in  which  children  assemble,  to  receive  education 
from  masters,  who  have  been  trained  to  the  art  of  awakening 
their  curiosity,  stimulating  their  industry,  and  acquiring  their 
confidence  and  affection.     These  partly  explain  to  us  why 
our  capacity  of  procuring  supplies  is  greater  than  that  of  our 
foiefathers;  and  in  what  direction  we  ought  to  look  for  the 
greater  capacity  still  needful. 

B,  Will  you  permit  us  to  ask  a  question?  Do  you  not 
tbink  that  the  work  of  banishing  want,  and  suffering  on 
account  of  want,  firom  the  world,  must  be  very  difficult,  if  not 
impossible  ? 

P.  Very  difficult  it  certainly  must  be.  It  may  be'  impos- 
sible. But  I  think  I  can  see  the  way  very  clearly  to  a  great 
diminution  of  the  suffering  from  want,  and  can  help  you  to 
see  it  also.  You  must  first  acquire  much  more  knowledge, 
in  order  to  be  able  to  take  part  in  the  work,  and  you  have 
abundance  of  time  before  you;  and  you  will  bear  in  mind 
that  many  things  are  known  and  may  be  learned  now,  which, 
not  many  years  ago,  were  thought  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of 
man's  intelligence.  For  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  years,  the 
%s,  who,  in  succession,  looked  up  to  the  starry  firmament, 
wondered  at  the  glittering  specks  in  the  sky,  and  admired  the 
superior  size,  growth,  decline,  and  temporary  disappearance 
of  the  moon,  went  down  to  their  graves  impressed  with  the 
same  notions  in  regard  to  them ;  having  been  disturbed  during 
their  Hves  by  unlooked-for  eclipses,  and  the  alarming  advent 
of  a  comet,  with  its  fiery  tail,  and  amusing  themselves,  in 
their  imaginations,  with  the  manufacture  of  collections  of  stars 
into  beasts,  fishes,  men  and  women,  implements  and  mathe- 
matical figures^  under  the  name  of  constellationB,  aad'bdjJS" 
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ing  strange  tales  of  the  adventures  of  the  snn,  moon,  and 
planets  as  they  wandered  among  these  constellations.  You  are 
destined  to  know  as  men,  that  these  bright  little  specks  are 
enormous  suns,  and  their  distance  from  us  so  enormous,  that, 
although  we  may  be  190  millions  of  miles  nearer  to  some 
of  them  at  one  time  than  at  another,  there  is  no  appreciable 
difference  in  their  apparent  size;  that  so  far  from  the  sun  and 
stars  moving  as  thej  appear  to  do,  their  apparent  motion  is 
caused  by  the  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis;  and  that  the 
earth,  ttesidj  and  motionless  as  it  feels  to  us,  besides  being  in  a 
perpetual  and  rapid  whirl,  floats  through  space  at  the  rate 
of  more  than  60,000  miles  per  hour;  that  the  wonders  of  the 
heavens  visible  to  ]the  naked  eye  are  nothing  compared  to  the 
greater  wonders  discernible  through  the  telescope;  that  eclipses 
and  the  reappearance  of  comets  can  be  foretold  with  precision, 
and  the  course  of  our  ships  guided  by  the  appearance  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  some  only  distinguishable  through  a  tele- 
scope, it  being  described  beforehand  what  those  appearances 
will  be  at  different  spots  on  the  earth's  surface.  Some  of  you 
will,  perhaps,  actually  take  part  in  the  calculations  on  which 
astronomical  predictions  are  based,  and  by  which  they  are 
verified.  Seeing,  then,  what  can  be  accomplished,  in  regard 
to  things  fer  distant  from  this  earth,  have  you  not  reason  to 
feel  encouraged  in  the  hopes  of  what  the  teaching  of  others, 
in  aid  of  your  own  efforts  to  learn,  will  achieve  for  you  in 
regard  to  matters  that  approach  and  concern  you  most  nearly  ? 

A  thought  suggests  itself  to  me  here  on  which  I  will 
found  a  question.  If  you  boys  were  to  become  profound 
astronomers,  most  accurate  calculators,  and  most  expert  in 
interpreting  the  phenomena  brought  to  your  knowledge  by 
the  instruments  which  you  use,  would  your  attainments  in 
these  respects  bring  about  any  changes  in  the  movements  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  ? 

B.  No. 

P.  Might  your  attainments  give  a  different  direction  to 
jToar  conduct  ? 
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B.  They  most  probably  would.  Much  of  the  work  now 
being  done  in  the  world  is  done  differently  from  the  work  of 
fomet  days,  in  consequence  of  the  advances  that  have  been 
made  in  knowledge. 

P.  It  appears,  then,  that  a  knowledge  of  matters  &r  re- 
mored  from  man's  control  may  greatly  affect  his  happiness 
by  inducing  him  to  shape  his  conduct  differently,  so  as  to 
adapt  himself  better  than  he  did  before  his  increase  of  know- 
ledge to  the  world  in  which  he  is  placed.  If  you  were  to 
become  profoundly  versed  in  the  distinctions  between  good 
and  had,  right  and  wrong,  wise  and  foolish  conduct,  would 
that  make  any  difference  in  your  own  conduct,  and  perhaps  in 
that  of  others  over  whom  you  may  exercise  an  influence? 

B.  It  would,  if  we  should  not  turn  out  to  be  very  bad 
men. 

P.  If  part  of  the  knowledge  of  which  you  were  to  become 
ponessed  was  not  only  how  to  distinguish  between  good  and 
bad  conduct,  but  how  you  may  bring  yourselves  to  love,  to 
venerate,  to  seek  and  to  obtain  the  kind  of  disposition  which 
leads  to  good  conduct,  and  to  dislike,  to  loathe,  to  avoid,  and 
to  escape  the  kind  of  disposition  which  leads  to  bad  conduct, 
^uld  that  knowledge  produce  any  effect  upon  you  ? 

B,  It  would  help  us  still  more  to  make  good  men  of  our- 
selves, and  to  do  our  duty  by  others. 

P.  Which  science,  may  I  conclude,  is  in  your  estimation 
the  more  important  for  you  to  master — ^the  science  of  astronomy, 
which  deals  with  the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  or 
the  science  of  conduct,  which,  besides  dealing  with  the  move- 
ments, that  is,  with  the  dispositions  and  actions  of  men,  indi- 
vidually and  collectively,  explains  how  you  may  assist  in 
moulding  your  own  characters  ? 

B.  We  can  give  but  one  answer.     The  science  of  conduct 
must  be  the  more  important.     It  would  be  disgraceful  in  us 
to  omit  any  opportunity  that  was  presented  to  us  for  acquiring 
a  knowledge  of  it. 
P.  If  it  he  put  to  us  which  of  two  sciences  we  wou\4  Ai 
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P.  It  is  a  wise  practice  witli  students  who  wish  to  learn 
thoroughly  any  subject  to  which  their  attention  is  directed, 
to  go  over  again  those  parts  on  which  they  fancy  they  have 
become  informed  without  exactly  knowing  how.  A  know- 
ledge of  the  ruleff  of  right  conduct  is  to  be  picked  up, 
according  to  an  opinion  prevailing  among  many  persons,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  instinctively,  by  intercourse  with  the  world. 
Prejudices,  mistakes,  false  inferences  from  partially  examined 
appearances,  may  be  picked  up  in  the  same  way.  Even  where 
the  conclusions  adopted  and  the  opinions  formed  by  the  student 
previous  to  his  entering  upon  his  systematic  course  of  instruc- 
tion, are  found  to  be  confirmed  by  re-examination,  his  time 
will  not  have  been  misapplied.  But  where  the  necessity  for 
the  abandonment  of  some  of  them  is  forced  upon  him,  the 
re-examination  is  seen  to  be  a  preliminary,  without  which  his 
further  studies  might  be  prosecuted  in  vain.  By  this  process 
of  re-examination,  our  attainments  in  science  have  been  gra- 
dually separated  from  the  various  prejudices  and  superstitions 
which  were  previously  accepted  as  truths,  and  with  which  they 
had  been  confoimded.  The  circumspection  desirable  for 
students  is  similar  to  that  which  is  enjoined  upon  jurymen 
by  the  judge.  He  begs  them  to  dismiss  from  their  minds,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  all  the  impressions  and  leanings  with 
which  they  may  have  come  into  court,  arising  out  of  news- 
paper reports  and  the  current  chit-chat.  He  does  not  wish 
them  to  part  with  any  of  their  intelligence  and  attainments, 
the  whole  of  which  he  hopes  to  see  concentrated  upon  the 
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evidence  that  will  be  submitted  to  them.  The  oaation  is 
specially  needfhl  where  a  lively  interest  and  strong  feelings 
have  been  excited  by  the  event  out  of  which  the  charge 
against  the  prisoner  about  to  be  tried  has  arisen.  In  like 
manner,  the  stronger  the  feelings,  whether  of  attachment  or 
aversion,  with  which  the  student  may  be  drawn  towards,  or 
away  from,  any  conclusion  previous  to  examination,  the 
stricter  should  be  his  vigilance  not  to  allow  them  to  interfere 
with  his  judgment  while  engaged  in  the  process  of  collecting 
and  weighing  the  proofs  on  which  be  ought  exclusively  to 
relj. 

My  questions  to  you,  however,  will  start  from  facts  on 
which  we  are  all  agreed ;  about  which  there  can  be  no  mis- 
take.    And  if  it  appear  to  you  that  the  answers  to  my 
questions  are  so  self-evident,  that  the  questions  need  not  have 
been  put,  do  not  despise  them,  nevertheless.     The  mere  pro* 
ceas  of  collecting  and  arranging  your  answers  may  help  you 
to  overcome   subsequent   difficulties,   to   avoid  falling    into 
mistakes,  and  to  correct  prejudices  already  unconsciously 
imbibed,  and  gaining  strength  by  being  left  undisturbed.    We 
8ee  collected  around  us  large  supplies  of  the  necessaries  and 
comforts  of  life.     You  wisb  to  learn  how  they  came  here,  how 
they  are  kept  up,  and  how  they  may  be  increased.     These 
inquiries  will  be  your  first  steps  in  learning  what  each  of  you 
ought  to  do  ;  or,  differently  expressed,  in  learning  to  distin- 
gniflh  between  right  and  wrong  conduct.     My  questions  might 
be  extended  over  the  whole  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of 
life  at  once,  but  as  a  preservative  against  going  astray,  I  will 
apply  them  to  particular  kinds,  one  after  another,  as  long  as 
is  necessary  to  make  it  quite  plain  what  general  conclusions 
may  be  safely  formed.     Amoiig  our  supplies  is  that  of  bread. 
How  long  do  you  think  the  whole  of  the  bread  actually  in 
existence  would  suffice  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  all  consumers  ? 
B,  Not  more  than  three  or  four  days. 
P.  Will  no  bread  be  wanted  at  the  end  of  theae  tlai^e  q>c 
four  days  ? 
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B.  Quite  as  much  as  was  wanted  before. 

P.  Why  is  not  a  larger  supply  of  bread  provided  ? 

B.  Because  it  would  become  stale  and  unpalatable  before 
it  could  be  eaten. 

P.  Is  anything  being  done,  and  what,  to  provide  bread  in 
the  place  of  that  which  is  eaten  and  about  to  be  eaten  ? 

B,  Some  of  the  supply  of  flour  is  being  made  into  bread. 

P.  How  long  will  our  supply  of  flour  last  ? 

B.  Perhaps  two  or  three  months. 

P.  Is  anything  being  done,  and  what,  to  replace  the  flour 
which  is  made  into  bread? 

j5.  Some  of  the  supply  of  wheat  is  being  groimd  into  flour. 

P.  How  long  will  our  supply  of  wheat  last  ? 

B,  Perhaps  from  six  to  eighteen  months,  according  to  the 
season  of  the  year,  and  the  yield  of  the  last  crop,  when  the 
estimate  might  be  made,  or  stock  taken. 

P.  What  is  being  done  to  replace  the  wheat  while  it  is 
being  ground  ? 

Bn  The  land  is  being  manured,  ploughed,  and  harrowed; 
the  seed  sown,  and  all  other  farm  work  attended  to,  ending  in 
the  autumn  with  reaping,  carrying,  and  stacking  the  new 
crop  of  wheat. 

P.  How  long  do  you  suppose  our  supply  of  clothes  will 
last? 

B.  We  cannot  readily  answer  that  question.  Some  people 
may  have  clothes  enough  to  last  them  for  several  years.  Some 
may  be  wanting  new  clothes  at  once.  There  are  parts  of 
peoples'  clothes  which  last  longer  than  others.  And  then 
there  are  ready-made  clothes  in  the  shops. 

P.  This  is  true.  But  we  must  admit  that  all  the  clothes 
in  use  are  being  worn  out  or  consumed,  although  less  rapidly 
than  the  bread  of  which  we  were  speaking.  Is  anything  being 
done  to  make  them  last  as  long  as  they  do  ? 

B.  Yes;  they  are  being  taken  care  of,  and  kept  mended. 

P.  When,  however,  they  are  worn  out^  will  others  be 
wanted? 
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B.  Of  course  they  will,  if  people  are  not  to  go  naked,  or 
perish  for  want  of  warmth. 

P.  Is  anjrthing  being  done  to  replace  the  clothes,  when 
they  will  be  worn  out  ? 

B.  Yes ;  woollen,  cotton,  and  linen  cloth,  and  leather,  are 
being  cut,  shaped,  and  fitted. 

P.  And  what  is  being  done  to  replace  these  articles  ? 

J5.  Yam  is  being  woven  into  doth,  and  hides  manufactured 
into  leather. 

P.  And  what  is  being  done  to  replace  the  yam  thus  used 
up? 

B.  Wool,  cotton,  and  flax,  are  being  combed,  carded,  and. 
spun. 

P.  And  to  replace  the  wool,  cotton,  and  flax? 

B.  Sheep  are  being  bred,  fed  and  protected,  and  at  last 
sheared;  and  cotton  and  flax  sown,  gathered,  packed,  and 
prepared  for  the  spinners. 

P.  It  appears  that  of  bread,  and  woollen,  cotton,  and  linen 
clothing,  and  of  the  materials,  in  their  various  stages  of  pre- 
paration, fi:t)m  which  they  are  made,  we  have  large  supplies  : 
may  these  be  taken  as  fair  samples  in  regard  to  the  supply  of 
food  and  clothing  in  general  ? 

B.  Yes,  unless  we  except  the  more  perishable  articles, 
which  do  not  admit  of  being  kept. 

P.  Turning  to  fuel,  how  large  a  supply  do  you  think  we 
have  of  that  on  which  we  principally  rely — coals  ? 

B.  Enough,  perhaps,  to  last  for  three  or  four  months. 

P.  Is  not  that  a  small  supply  of  an  article  so  indispensable 
for  protecting  us  against  the  cold  of  winter  and  for  preparing 
the  food  that  we  require  throughout  the  year? 

B.  It  would  be  if  coals,  like  the  materials  of  food  and 
clothing,  were  only  procurable  at  particular  seasons. 

P.  Although,  as  you  say,  coals  are  procurable  all  the  year 
round,  are  they  not  at  a  great  distance  from  the  places  where 
people  wish  to  bum  them,  and  deep-seated  in  the  eaxtli^i 

J?«  To  meet  ihat,  and  to  avoid  the  inconvenieacQ  o£  aixia2s&* 
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hunt,  as  generally  practised  in  this  country,  some  of  whicl 
imply  great  exertion.  These  acts  may  be  included  under  thi 
general  term  "  to  play,"  in  company  with  the  acts  to  play  a 
cricket,  at  bowls,  at  foot-ball,  at  chess,  &c.  <&c. 

P.  Shall  you  expect  to  find  the  verb  "  to  work,"  so  re 
stricted  in  its  meaning  as  only  to  include  the  class  of  acts  jua 
assigned  to  it  ? 

B.  We  know  that  it  is  not,  for  we  are  said  to  work  whL" 
engaged  learning,  and  artists  also  while  striving  to  acquis 
skill,  and  nurses  while  tending  the  sick. 

P.  It  will  be  convenient,  then,  to  extend  the  signification  < 
the  verb  ''  to  work  "  so  as  to  make  it  embrace,  not  only  all  t2 
acts  directed  to  procure  and  preserve  the  necessaries  ax 
comforts  of  life,  and  to  serve  and  assist  those  so  engaged,  b>i 
also  the  acts  of  teaching  and  learning,  and  in  general  all  thos 
acts  the  purpose  of  which  is,  in  conjunction  with  the  neces 
saries  and  comforts  of  life,  to  accomplish  the  happiness  a 
society.  Accepting  the  term  '^  to  work  "  as  meaning  to  mak« 
exertions  for  any  of  these  purposes,  and  availing  ourselves  o 
its  use,  I  will  repeat  my  question  :  Is  to  work,  to  do  good,  oi 
to  do  ill  ? 

B.  To  do  good. 

P.  Has  any  name  been  given  to  those  people  who  are  seer 
to  stick  to  their  work — ^to  engage  in  it  steadily,  heartily,  anc 
cheerfully  ? 

B.  They  are  called  industrious. 

P.  Has  any  name  been  given  to  those  who  shirk  work 
and  who,  while  at  it,  work  listlessly,  reluctanUy,  and  un 
happily  ? 

B.  They  are  called  idle,  lazy,  indolent,  slothful. 

P.  Which  people  are  most  liked  and  respected,  the  indus 
trious  or  the  idle  ? 

B.  The  industrious;  for  they,  at  least,  strive  to  replac 
what  they  consume. 

P.  Are  all  people  expected  to  work  ? 

^.  Not  the  very  young,  nor  the  old  and  infirm. 
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■P.  Who  replace  the  necessaries  and  comforts  which  are 

consmned  by  the  very  young,  the  old  and  infirm? 
B,  The  industrious. 
P.  Are  idle  men  likely  to  take  any  part  in  the  work  of 

replacing  what  children  and  aged  and  infirm  people  consume? 
B,  No.     They  are  more  likely  to  consume  a  part  of  what 
the  industrious  produce. 

P.  What  shall  we  say  of  those  who  do  not  strive  to  replace 
what  they  consume  ? 

B.  That  they  are  bad  men,  nuisances,  encumbrances. 

P.  What  shall  we,  say  of  those  who  do  no  more  than 
replace  what  they  consume,  not  thinking  to  do  for  children 
as  much  as  wds  done  for  themselves  when  children,  nor 
caring  to  provide  what  they  will  need  to  consume  when 
unable  to  produce  ? 

B.  They  deserve  to  be  called  useless  men. 

P.  Why  do  you  call  an  idle  inan  a  bad  man  ? 

B.  Because  one  who  consumes  more  than  he  produces, 
imless  he  be  incapacitated  by  accident  or  infirmity — one  who 
does  not  strive  to  replace  what  he  consumes — does  mischief  to 
others — ^to  society. 

P.  "  Industrious  "  being  the  opposite  of  "  idle,"  shall  we 
call  the  industrious  man  a  good  man  ? 

B.  A  man  to  be  good  must  be  industrious,  but  we  ought 
to  know  something  more  about  him,  before  we  can  safely 
pronounce  him  to  be  a  good  man. 

P.  What  more  should  you  wish  to  know  ? 

B.  Whether  he  is  honest,  truthful,  sober,  obliging,  cha- 
ritable, religious. 

P.  Do  we  generally  call  idle  men,  bad  men  ? 

B.  No.  It  is  enough  to  call  them  idle,  which  implies  bad 
to  a  certain  extent.  Men  may  be  worse  than  merely  idle,  and 
we  reserve  the  epithet  "  bad  "  for  them.  But  idle  men  are  bad 
men,  and  good  men  are  industrious  men,  although  a  bad  man 
may  also  be  industrious. 

P.  You  have^  I  dare  say,  met  with  the  Sentences  "  ItiioJ**^ 

a 
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is  commejidable,"  and  "  Idlwese  is  tte  mother  of  vice  j  "  Vfhki 
kind  of  names  do  70U  call  "  fodnstry  "  a^d  "  Idleness  "  ? 

B,  Names  of  qualities. 

P.  Of  whom  is  "  li^dustrjr "  said  to  be  a  quality  ? 

p.  Of  industrious  mept 

P,  Of  whom  i^  "  Idleness  "  said  to  be  ^  quality  ? 

B.  Of  idle  men. 

P.  What  is  meant  by  saying  that  iudustyy  is  cc^jamea^ 
able? 

B.  That  it  is  a  quality  which  deserves  to  be  praise^ 
cultivated,  respected, 

P.  What  is  meant  by  payipg  that  idlenesj?  is  tJ^  jnotber  ^ 
vice? 

JB,  Vice  mean9  bad  conduct,  and  implies  a  dispositicm  0^ 
do  wrong,  or  a  vicious  disposition.  Idleness  inean?  di^tas^ 
for  work.  And  a§  men,  stricken  with  that  distaste,  haV 
appetites,  nevertheless,  and  cannot  remain  mere  motionle^ 
logs,  they  are  ready  prepared  to  quarrel,  to  pilfer,  to  aseauL' 
to  commit  e;]ccesses,  and  to  take  pleasure  in  seeking  to  injuK" 
others  in  some  of  the  many  ways  too  well  known.  A  hal>^ 
thus  formed  constitutes  a  vicious  disposition.  "  Moth^  '^  i 
here  u^ed  figuratively,  to  indicate  that  idleness  product 
viciousness  of  disposition  and  vice. 

P.  Dropping  figurative  language,  and  cultivating  preci«ioi3 
it  ^ill  assist  you  in  your  inquiries}  and  reflections  to  be  abL 
to  use  skilfully  the  contrivance  in  language  which  presepite  H 
us  qualities  separated  from  the  things  o;:  beings  to  lYhich  the} 
belong.  It  gives  us  facilities  for  classification  which  "we  coulc 
not  otherwise  obtain.  In  examining  into  the  qualities  of  meO] 
it  is  possible  tp  classify  them  in  many  way9|  lor  the  purpose 
of  assisting  to  soundness  of  judgment.  But  in  whs^f  way  are 
we  wishing  to  classify  them  now  ? 

B.  Into  good  and  bad. 

P.  And  that  we  may  be  quitp  sure  of  und^standing  one 
another,  what  do  you  mean  by  "  good  "  ? 

^,  Jh^J;  which  ponduo^  to  feua^an  W0J*beJ|ig, 


B.  That  whi^  4i9*l«?fc«  b^ip^ii  w^l-being,  pv  ip^^dupe^  ta 
xxmnan  suffering. 

P.  To  prevent  any  possibility  qf  wifitake,  wbft^  C(>ndug|  do 
j^ou  call  **  good  "  and  wbftt  "  bad  "  ? 

B.  Condupt  wbicb  prompter  Imww  WfiU-being  v^  M 
K^xAj  that  which  disturb?  it  we  caII  b^, 

P.  What  disposition  dp  you  Qftll  good  py  bad  ? 

B,  A  disposition  which  inclines  to  good  9V  b^d  oonduQl* 

P.  Wh^f  Gomieptign  is  t^^e  between  qualities  ^d  diipo- 

■6,  ]S,SLc]^  quality  i?  %  par|  of  tb^  difi^ogition  pf  him  in  whom 
U  is  foi^nd.  We  should  s^y  that  eacb  man^a  disposition  waa 
Diade  up  of  the  whole  of  his  qualities. 

P.  Will  you  tell  me  now  wb^t  kiftd  of  quality  you  consider 
industry  to  be,  ^4  wby  ?  ( 

Bf  J^dusliTy  is  ft  good  quality,  by  which  wq  mean  one  of 
^  good  qu^tits.  1%  assists  to  make  up  a  good  dispositioB, 
^t  a  disposition  ificliiung  to  good  conduct. 

P,  And  idleness  ? 

S.  Idleness  is  a  bad  quality,  by  which  we  mean  one  of  the 
^i  qnalities.  It  assists  to  make  up  a  bad  disposition,  or  ^ 
^sposition  inclining  to  bad  conduct. 

P.  Have  you  answered  the  whole  of  my  question  ?  Have 
you  told  me  why  you  call  industry  a  good  quality  ? 

fi,  W^  think  we  have  ;  for  when  we  said  it  inclined  to 
I     S0o4  cpnduot,  we  meant,  of  course,  that  it  inclined  to  those 
'     ^rte  which  maintain  and  increase  our  supplies  of  the  neces- 
^es  and  comforts  of  life. 

P*  Is  it  likely  that  the  capacity  to  take  to  pieces,  or,  as  it 
is  termed,  to  analyse  dispositions  and  conduct  in  this  way, 
And  to  judge  of  the  qualities  and  acts  of  which  they  are  mad§ 
%  will  be  of  any  xm  to  you  ? 

B,  Gertftinlyi  it  will  luisist^  us  to  judge  wh^t  acts  f^'e  good, 
^  wh^t  badi  sp  that  we  may  perform  the  first  and  abataiw 
^m  the  last ;  and  what  qmlitiee  are  good,  and  vil[va^  \>ai^)  %^ 

a— ^ 
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that  we  may  be  on  the  watch  to  cultiyate  the  first,  and  checl 
any  tendency  to  a  growth  of  the  latter  in  ourselves. 

P.  Will  it  be  of  any  other  use  ? 

B,  We  know  of  no  other. 

P.  You  have  told  me  that  you  wish  to  do  what  is  right 
and  to  prepare  yourselves  for  acting  up  to  this  wish  ;  and  thai 
you  are  desirous  of  being  able  to  distinguish  between  righl 
and  wrong.  Are  there  any  other  wishes  which  are  constantly 
influencing  your  conduct  ? 

B,  Yes.  We  wish  to  please  our  parents,  and  friends,  anc 
teachers,  and  to  deserve  their  praise  and  approbation. 

P.  Which  of  these  wishes  exercised  the  earlier  influence 
over  you — the  wish  to  please  your  parents,  or  the  wish  to  d< 
what  is  right  ? 

B.  Of  course  the  first.  We  wished  to  please  them  lon| 
before  we  knew  or  even  thought  about  right  and  wrong. 

P.  You  drew  down  upon  yourselyes  words  of  praise  an< 
smiles  of  approbation  when  you  were  good-tempered,  tidy 
obedient,  truthful,  and  diligent ;  words  of  blame,  signs  of  dis 
approbation  and  reproachful  frowns,  when  you  occasionall; 
transgressed.  Would  it  have  mattered  to  you  whether  you 
parents'  smiles  and  frowns  had  been  dispensed  by  a  difieren 
rule,  or  without  rule  at  all,  by  caprice  ? 

B.  To  be  sure  it  would.  We  should  not  be  so  good  a 
we  are. 

P.  You  think  well  of  yourselves  ;  you  call  yourselves  goo<3 

B,  It  would  have  been  more  modest,  you  think,  had  w 
said,  we  should  be  worse  than  we  are.  But  you  know  w 
meant  that. 

P.  When  you  came  to  this  school  did  you  hear  the  teacher 
speaking  in  the  same  tones  of  affection  as  yom*  parents 
particiilarly  your  mother  ? 

B.  No.  That  would  have  been  ridiculous  in  them.  W< 
were  supposed,  besides,  to  be  old  enough  to  conduct  ourselve 
'  properly  in  many  respects,  and  to  comply  with  the  rules  an< 
discipline  in  imitation  of  our  Bchool-fellows. 
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P.  What  was  there  in  the  school  that  took  the  place  of 

parental  affection  ? 
B,  The  authority  and  approbation  of  the  teachers  and  the 

general  tone  and  discipline  of  the  school. 
P.  If  the  government  of  the  school  had  been  different, 

discipline  lax,  authority  exercised  without  rule  or  discretion? 

teachers  careless  of  obtaining  attention,  of  creating  an  interest 

in  their  lessons,  and  of  preserving  order  and  propriety,  how 

would  it  have  fared  with  you  ? 
B,  We  should  be  worse  than  we  are. 
P.  And  if  the  school-fellows,  into  whose  ranks  you  were 
admitted,  had  been  of  a  different  stamp,  given  to  shirking 
their  work,  inattention  to  their  teachers,  disregard  of  im- 
provement, unpunctuality,  and  misuse  of  books  and  apparatus 
in  the  schoolroom,  and  to  bullying  and  frauds  in  the  play- 
ground, and  encouraging  their  own  kind  among  new-comers? 

B.  That  would  have  helped  also  to  make  us  worse  than 
we  are. 

P.  When  you  take  your  place  in  the  world  as  men,  will  it 
matter  to  you  by  what  kind  of  companions  you  are  sur- 
rounded ? 

jB.  Certainly.  "Evil  communication  corrupts  good  man- 
ners." We  shall  be  the  better  for  good  companions,  the  worse 
for  bad  ones. 

P.  Do  opinions  and  example,  as  they  prevail  in  the  world, 
exercise  an  influence  for  good  or  for  evil  over  others,  especially 
over  the  weak,  the  vacillating,  and  the  ill-instructed  ? 

B.  We  should  expect  that  they  do. 

P.  If  you  take  pains  to  distinguish  between  right  and 
wrong,  to  qualify  yourself  to  explain  to  others  how  you  have 
arrived  at  your  own  convictions,  to  exemplify  in  your  conduct 
the  sincerity  with  which  you  hold  your  opinions,  and  to  co- 
operate cordially  with  others  who  concur  with  you,  what 
effect  will  that  produce  upon  those  who  are  inclined  to  fall 
into  the  ways  of  their  companions  ? 

B.  A  good  one.    By  so  doing  we  shall  not  onVy  "b^ae^ 
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Itocietyj  biit  improve  ourselvefl,  twid  show  that  We  fttfe  wotth;^ 
of  the  pains  that  were  taken  to  put  us  in  the  light  irAft 

P.  Leating  school  and  yotir  parent's  hotne  with  the  capa, — 
city  to  distinguish  betweeti  right  atid  wtong,  aiid  With  Babibtt 
And  disposition  fbttned  to  clitig  to  the  tight  Ahd  recoil  from, 
the  wfdtig,  how  would  you  be  prep&red  to  ilieet  both  kiii<3.Ef 
of  companions — ^to  resist  ftrid  es<JaJ)e  coiitamitiation  ^i^aOi  ib^ 
bad,  and  to  derive  support  and  improvement  from  the  good  V 

B.  It  may  be  hoped  that  we  Shall  be  pret)ared  to  thrtri^f 
our  influence  in  with  the  good  and  wise,  and  assist  tliem  to 
eotinterbalanoe  or  outweigh  the  bad  aild  the  prejudiced. 

P.  Yotir  grandfathers  came  into  a  world  encouraging  BndL 
approving  the  slave-trade*  How  did  they  bequeathe  it  to  yorat* 
fkthers  ? 

J5.  Abhorring  slavery,  denouticiiig  it  As  crimiiittl  find  irrfe--* 
ligiotid. 

P.  Tout  fathers  came  into  a  World  harsh  aiid  bloody  ir::^- 
its  administration  of  the  laws,  sanctioning  duels,  impteftsit^S' 
sailors,  testrictilig  freedom  of  thought  And  expreSsioti ;  anc^ 
how  have  they  prepared  it  fot  you  t 

B.  With  laws  milder  and  yet  more  efficient,  duelling  ei— *' 
tinct,  sailord  volunteering,  and  not  <)ompelled  to  servci  and 
freedom  of  thought  tod  expressioti,  with  rare  ^ception^f 
encouraged. 

P.  As  you  will  go  into  a  world  whichj  although  greatly 
improved  by  those  who  preceded  you,  nevertheless  containfl 
elements  of  (*ril  as  Well  as  of  good,  what  will  you  have  te  do  ? 

B.  To  unite  ourselves  to  the  good,  so  ad  to  resist  tmd  over- 
<K7me  the  bad  elements. 

P.  Then  may  hot  your  capacity  to  toalyze  ,d0nduct  and 
dispositions  be  of  tiovAe  service  in  addition  to  that  of  helping 
you  to  fitrengtheti  your  oWn  dispositions,  and  to  guide  yottf 
irflra  condiict,  gteat  as  that  service  is  ? 
^.   Jt^e  se&;   it  will  help  ub  lo  ^^\.Vt\^Av  \i^i'*<«xL  the 
wron^  which  is  held  to  be  xight^  and  \>\^  i\^\.^\As?a.  SaxM^- 
taiea  for  wrong  by  prejudiced  "peoi^l^^  and  \JfiK>!^  Vi  \)2m^  ^^oi 
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influence  with  thafc  of  others  who  agree  with  us  in  still  further 
Jnwmoting  the  improvement  of  society. 

P.  YdH  are  desirous  of  doing  some  good  in  your  genera- 
tion.   Ton  feel   that  you  must  know  how  td   discriitiinat^ 
between  right  and  wrong,  and  be   disposed  to  guide  your 
conduct  by  your  knowledge,  and  you  can  appreciate  the 
Influence  which  yotir  example,  coimtenance,  and  affection  may 
exercise  tiver  others.     We  have  a  great  many  words  in  our 
language  id  express  the  various  degrees  of  estimation  in 
which  variotis  men  and  their  doings  are  held.     Does  it  mattet 
^hethet  thcJse  irords  are  used  judiciously  dt  Hot  ? 

B.  Certainly;  for  according  as  that  is  done,  prejudices  will 
be  conlbated  at  fostered,  right  coliduct  promoted  or  dis- 
(xmi'aged.  ' 

P.  I  will  pk<5G  one  of  these  wotds,  "  respectable,"  before 
you.  Let  tts  exdinine  how  w^  find  it  attached  to  different 
kinds  of  work.  Cdn  you  name  any  kinds  of  wotk  which  are 
Tconsidercd  highly  respectable  ? 

B.  Those  of  the  physician,  the  surgeon,  the  lawyer,  the 
engineer,  and  the  merchant. 

P.  And  any  that  are  considered  scarcely  respectable  1 

B.  Those  of  the  scavenger,  chimney-sweeper,  costermonger, 
marine-store  dealer,  jailer,  and  executioner. 

P.  Between  these  extremes,  are  there  many  which  people 
look  up  to  with  comparative  respect,  and  others  which  they 
are  rather  inclined  to  look  down  upon  ? 

B,  There  are. 

P.  Are  these  judgments  upon  the  relative  respectabilities 
of  different  kinds  of  work  what  you  are  disposed  to  abide 
by  7  You  hesitate.  You  would  rather  know  a  little  more 
about  them.  Tell  me,  then,  would  any  of  you  boys  look 
forward  with  pleasure  to  do,  as  tnen,  the  work  of  scavengers? 

B.  No. 

P.  Would  your  patents  and  teachers  do  right  if  they  were 
to  attempt  to  persuade  you  out  of  this  reluctance  to  scavenger- 
-Wcnrkl 


P.  Snngcae.  rrwogti  c£  rmr  cisbb^  I  had  all  fitte  boys  ia  Ae 

ac^i  Ttuxc  Minim,  zhjst  'juaymr  1 

E,  YiTL  ore  irjlns  ^  gmnife  tis.     We  izmw  as  wdl  as  yni 

P.  Am  I  not  LT^iiuje  s  xe^  jan  nram  gu^iriTg  janEidvei 
as  T"**"  Ipt  TtHi^TTf^  TOIL,  as  bov^  fia  Loc2£  afi  aH  adis  of  ft 
qnesciaiL  be&m  jtcl  ^T^mi  a  jeciiied  jxuissisc  izpaiL  ifi  ?  or 
,'!!4tii<»^^  azzL  X  3f7C  uZ'Jiuir  to  nrcviBiti  tgtst  Growing  lis  p^BSK* 
paSB(L  a  nanie  applicable  m  litcK  wfu  ace  BabcdsiIIj  m  » 

pnZZle  WlUldZC  =*yHiwrrpr  jj  _ 

£.  Buc  if  aH  beys  were  cazefizHj  Hlni'afipTT,  acsreageB 
waalfi  be  mcrs  rfs^ectacie^  ami  ^lqd.  pe!]duips  some  of  is 
wnuLi  not  oscv^  tn**  aazne  objectLaiL  iso  be  KXTcaigezaL 

P.  Is  ic  rfio  dmveiiger-woEfcy  t^^^m^  or  i^  acxrcager-iiiaDy 
OS  we  tzxa  often.  3ee  lum^  firom.  i^udcL  joil  leooil  ? 

^.  Mbadj  &3IIL  die  latiser.  bac  a  Izccle  also  &anL  tiie  fismcr. 

P.  Whj  do  joii  recoil  iram.  trie  acanrengerHiiazL? 

jB.  BecanBe  lie  sxnkes  ns  as  being  genezaHj  <£Eiy « dnrnkcBi 
coarse,  and  repnlszTe  altcgather, 

P.  Woniii  yjur  aYeraiGn.  tao  Him  be  overcume  i£  lie  woe 
babitnallj  dean,  ads^  bis  da,j3  wodkwas  oyer,  and  aabes^  fiop* 
^okffn,  and  conrtseons? 

j5.  We  Hope  30.  Ic  on^  to  be.  THe  blame  woizld  be  to 
ns,  not  witH  Him,  if  it  were  not. 

P.  5ext,  ^whj  do  yott  recoil  from  acavenger-woik? 

E,  Because  it  is  Jlrty  and  diagristing* 

P.  But  tbere  is  rmrrh  dhtfy  anddiagnsdng^  and  tTjmtywii^ 
and  HealtH-destznying  work  to  be  dune^  some^  perbapBy  laare 
repnlaive  at  first,  rhan  scavenger-work.  WHicb  kind  of  woik 
do  jaa  ttiiTiIr  is  tHe  more  trying  to  a  beginner — tHafi  of  tlie 
nurse  in  tHe  fever-ward,  of  tHe  keeper  in  tHe  Imiatic-asTlnin, 
azid  of  the  fargeaa  in  tHe  diasecdng-rcoax^  or  of  the  scanrauer 
with.  Bis  mud-czTt  and  broom,  ^"^tk  ^^t^V^ 
^.   That  of  the  mxrae,  the  kee^^,  »id  tJaa  ^SQi^g»ai.\\«iiL^iVwi  > 
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I  particularlj  in  the  case  of  the  surgeon,  there  is  the  encourage- 

2 ;  ment  afforded  by  a  consciousness  of  respectability,  and  a  hope 

ic-  even  of  great  reputation. 

P.  You  think  you  might  be  disposed  to  undergo  the  trials 

^  i  of  a  medical  student,  in  the  hope  of  rising  to  be  an  eminent 

'  surgeon  or  physician,  and  to  look  without  dissatisfaction  upon 

- '  the  position  of  a  sister,  who,  by  her  devotion,  might  almost 

■  equal  a  Florence  Nightingale  ? 

' :'     5.  Yes;  the  greatness  of  the  object  in  view  would  ennoble 

r  1   the  dirtiness,  painAilness,  and  repulsiveness  of  the  work. 

\     P>  One  of  the  causes  of  the  great  plague  of  London,  and  of 

j  the  comparative  frequency  of  epidemics  in  former  times,  is 

- }  supposed  to  have  been  the  accumulation  of  filth  which  was 

tolerated  in  the  streets.    Does  not  the  prevention  of  plague 

8nd  pestilence 'ennoble  the  disgusting  work  of  removing  filth  ? 

B,  We  must  say  yes,  it  does. 

P.  The  different  kinds  of  work  present  themselves  for  our 
judgment  in  this  form.  All  are  needed  for  the  welfare  of 
society.  Some  are  comparatively  pleasant  and  attractive; 
-j  others  repulsive,  damaging  to  health,  distressing,  dangerous. 
[  Vhich  ought  to  be  esteemed  the  more  honourable?  Who 
I  otight  to  be  the  more  encouraged  by  the  approbation  and 
r  respect  of  others — ^they  who  hurry  to  the  safe  and  pleasant 
,  work,  or  they  who  dedicate  themselves  to  the  dangerous  and 
,  disgusting?  on  which  ought  you  to  bestow  your  encourage- 
ment? 
B.  In  the  way  you  put  it,  we  seem  driven  to  say,  that 
,  We  ought  to  bestow  our  encouragement  on  those  who  are 
i  willing  to  undertake  the  work  from  which  most  people  seem 
J   to  turn  away.    Still  it  appears  to  us  that  most  of  the  repulsive 

■  Work  falls  to  the  lot  of  low  and  ill-conducted  people. 

I      P.  People  of  indifferent  character  may  be  thrown  upon 
:    ^  kind  of  work,  because  their  ignorance  and  vices  unfit 

4em  for  other  kinds  of  work.    It  being  once  assviixieSL  \5aa.\. 

^e people  employed  at  particular  works  are  6isrepxLU\Ae,  \5cka 
^^B^pectable  will  strive  to  keep  away.     But  if  we  a\x(iCfeeSL,  «^ 
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it  may  be  hoped  wd  shall,  some  d^jr,  In  bringing  aU  ahil&tt 
undet  the  infliietice  bf  good  tfeadhiHg  dnd  ti^ining,  and  thfetel 
send  forth  men  generally  well-disposed,  to  do  the  Urotli 
work,  how  are  we  to  induce  soiiie  to  tmdertake  the  repulsh 
work? 

B,  By  coTinterbalancliig  its  disagreeables  with  agrdeabk 
among  which  will  be  the  approbaticiii  and  respect  bf  the  go( 
and  instructed. 

P.  With  dn  improved  pedple,  might  anything  eke  be  Am 
to  neutralize  the  dis^reeables  of  tepulslte  ii^^ork? 

J&.  Dli-t  tnight  be  met  hy  extra  dleanlltifefes  when  the  iro^i 
was  done,  unhealthhiess  by  sanitary  precautions,  and  ddogi 
by  Safeguards. 

P.  There  WAS  a  time  whiein  wort  ot  Any  kind  was  Ibofa 
doWn  Tlpoh  as  degi^ding.  What  has  brought  about  the  chaiii 
of  opinion  which  has  evidently  come  over  uS  in  these  dayftf 

B.  A  Wisef  ap|)t^edation  of  the  relative  claims  upon  o 
tespefct  of  workers  diid  non-Workefs,  of*  the  diligent  aiid  1 
lackadaisical,  of  the  courageous  and  the  cowardly. 

P.  If  there  be  such  a  man  in  the  world  £ls  one  who,  by  i 
atrahgeinents  of  society,  finds  himself  abundantly  suppli 
with  the  necessaries  and  corhforts  of  life,  independently  of  i 
Work  bf  his  oWh,  and  he,  on  that  account,  consider  hiihl 
absolved  from  all  obligation  to  do  any  work,  whiit  would  J 
think  of  him? 

B,  He  would  be  contemptible, 

P.  Why  so  ? 

B.  Because  he  Wdtlld  be  doitig  nothing  to  replace,  or 
help  others  to  t'eplace  the  fruits  of  labour  while  he  WAS  c 
Burning  thetaj  and  hfe  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  that  tt 
fruits  are  already  insufficient  to  supply  the  wants  of  all. 

P.  Who  would  mote  rightly  claim  any  outward  manife 
tions  of  your  respect — a  rich  man  like  that,  or  the  well-< 
ducted  scavenger,  who  steps  aside  to  let  him  pass  in 
carriage  7 
^,  The  scavenger,  to  be  auxe. 


6M  ilnJttfiteT.  Ai 

P.  Is  there  mucli  hftrd  work  to  be  done,  besides  that  of  the 


B.  Theite  is  that  of  the  eye^,  and  bf  the  head. 
P.  You  have  heard  the  expression  "  homy  hand  of  honest 
industry."     May  "  honest,"  and  "  severe "  too,  be  as  appo- 
sitely prefixed  to  industry  with  a  soft  hand  ? 

B.  Certainly.  The  optical  and  surgical  instrument  maker, 
tHe  chronometer-maker,  and  many  others,  work  as  hard  as 
bricklayers  and  masons,  but  they  require  delicady  of  touch 
Which  would  be  lost  by  the  rough  usage  of  their  fingers ;  and 
their  eyes  are  liable  to  be  sorely  strained.  Latiryer*,  also,  dnd 
JTidgefi^  and  many  other  ptoifessional  men  in  large  practice,  go 
through  more  Work,  although  they  ride  in  their  carriages,  and 
feihibit  no  marks  of  labotir  on  their  hands,  than  itioSt  pltrtigh- 
men  and  artificers. 

P.  Men  are  not  all  equal  in  strength,  in  powers  of  endur- 
ttce,  in  health,  in  Sensitiveness,  in  quickness  of  ear  atid  eye, 
or  in  ability  to  encounter  danger;  may  not  that  excttsel  feome 
from  work  ? 

B.  Rothitlg  but  inability  can  excuse  anybody.  Each, 
according  to  the  measure  of  his  strength,  and  to  his  patticulat 
jpfts  and  inclinations,  should  apply  to  some  work  With  the 
determination  to  overcome  whatever  reluctance  he  might  at 
bst  feel  towards  it. 

P,  And  oiight  you  to  try  to  cultivate  feeling!^  of  kitidness 
towards  all  who  are  ki  work,   and  conducting  thefflSelveiJ 
refrutably,  dnd  particularly  towards  those  Who  ar^  engttging 
k.  Work  for  the  peribrmance  of  which  it  i^  kiost  diffidult  to 
find  candidates  ? 
B.  Yes ;  unless  we  except  Jailers  and  eiecntionerji. 
P.  Because  theii*  work  can  be  dispensed  with  ? 
B.  We  do  riot  day  that.     But  nobody  can  like  them. 
JP.  Not  theit  wives  and  children  ? 

B.  If  they  are  good  husbands  and  fathers,  theit  wives  and 
shiidren  will  like  them,  of  course. 
P.  I  am  glad  to  think  that  even  jailers  and  taxfecrai^oTifcT^ 
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have  redeeming  points  in  your  estimation.  You  are  looking 
forward  to  the  time  when,  all  children  having  had  youi 
advantages,  crime  shall  cease  in  the  land.  But  till  that  good 
time  come,  how  are  we  to  do  without  prisons  ? 

B,  We  cannot. 

P.  Can  jailers,  then,  be  dispensed  with  ? 

B.  No. 

P.  Who  benefits  by  their  work  ? 

B.  Society. 

P.  And  you  will  form  a  portion  of  society,  one  of  these 
days;  of  an  improved  society,  it  is  to  be  hoped.  If  jailen 
do  their  duty  by  their  wives  and  children,  they  will  receive 
affection  in  return.  But,  if  they  do  their  duty  by  society,  if 
dislike  to  await  them  from  you,  the  latest  improvements 
contributed  to  society  ? 

B.  We  must  draw  back.  Jailers,  we  see,  ought  to  be 
welcomed  in  common  with  other  workers,  so  long  as  theii 
services  are  needed. 

P.  And  ought  not  executioners  to  be  welcomed  also  ? 

B.  We  must  say  that  we  should  shrink  from  associatiD( 
with  executioners. 

P.  Do  you  disapprove  of  executions,  and  for  that  reasoi 
make  a  distinction  between  jailers  and  executioners  ?  But  il 
is  hardly  &ir  to  expect  you  to  answer  a  question  which  ii 
now  perplexing  wiser  heads  than  yours.  One  of  these  day 
you  will  examine  the  subject  attentively,  and,  I  hope,  come  U 
a  right  decision  upon  it.  As  a  part  of  our  present  inquiry 
however,  I  may  ask,  if  executions  are  works  necessary  to  bi 
done,  ought  executioners  to  be  branded  as  disreputable  ? 

B.  We  cannot  say  that  they  ought. 

P.  If  executions  are  not  necessary,  who  is  the  more  dis- 
reputable— the  legislator  who  makes  the  law,  the  judge  wh( 
passes  sentence,  the  sheriff  who  receives  the  writ,  or  th( 
executioner  who  festens  the  noose  ? 

B.  Legislators,  judges,  and  sheriffs  certainly  cannot  attacli 
dJegracG  to  the  man  who  obeys  their  oideia.    And  if  sodet] 
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■  Stamp  infamy  upon  him,  some  portion  of  it  can  scarcely  fail 
]    to  be  reflected  upon  his  abettors. 

^  P.  You  have  often,  I  dare  say,  watched  bricklayers,  masons, 
j  and  carpenters  at  their  work.  Have  you  ever  observed  any 
I  difference  in  the  energy  and  satisfaction  with  which  they 
I    appear  to  be  doing  it? 

I  B.  Some  have  evidently  been  more  absorbed  in  their  work, 
I    are  more  fond  of  it,  than  others. 

I  P.  Which  do  you  think  will  be  more  successful  in  re- 
placing, or  in  more  than  replacing,  what  they  consume  ? 
B»  Those  who  take  pleasure  in  their  work. 
P.  You  have  also  observed  people  hanging  listlessly 
about,  out  of  work,  or  doing  such  work  as  they  have  to  do 
in  a  careless  slovenly  way,  soon  exhausted  with  fatigue,  and 
indulging  in  rest  at  short  intervals.  What  do  you  think  of 
their  relative  capacities  of  consumption  and  production  ? 

B,  They  will  most  probably  produce  less  than  they  con- 
fine. They  will  certainly  produce  less  than  they  and  those 
^Ho  depend  upon  them  ought  to  have  to  consume  in  order  to 
l>e  healthy  and  happy. 

P.  As  we  know  that  the  produce  of  all  people's  labour  has 
never  hitherto  been  sufficient  for  all  people's  wants,  would  it 
not  be  a  great  good  accomplished  if  idlers  could  be  persuaded 
to  work,  and  the  listless  to  work  cheerfully? 

B,  It  would  certainly  be  one  step  towards  increasing  defi- 
cient supplies  for  ftiture  use. 

P.  Should  I  be  able  to  persuade  them,  think  you,  to 
nnitate  their  industrious  neighbours  by  pointing  out  to  them 
^e  deplorable  consequences  to  themselves  and  others  of  their 
idleness,  and  by  entreating  them  to  observe  how  much  more 
Aeerful  and  happy  work  seemed  to  make  people  ? 

B,  Most  likely  not :  for  if  you  could  persuade  them,  they 
^onld  have  been  persuaded  before. 

P.  Ought  we  to  despair  of  making  people  wiser  anl\i^W.et, 
^^  we  see  them  misled  in   their    thougbta  and  a«&a% 
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p.  yf^  woul4  nofi  sAj  that,  but  we  should  not  oloaa  cxi 
eyes  to  the  difficulty  of  what  we  propose  to  undertake. 

P.  "What  would  prevent  their  lietenipg  to  advice  K>  plrfnl 
for  their  ^yant^ge,  th^t  you,  even  at  your  age,  oaii  app» 
ciate  it  ? 

B.  These  people  are  not  so  well  placed  for  listening  to  im 
adopting  good  advice  as  we  fire,  Tou  would  find  most  < 
them  set  against  change  either  of  opinion  or  of  conduot. 

P.  Do  you  mean  that  they  could  not  be  brought  to  belies 
their  own  eyes  ? 

P.  Their  eyes  are  not  so  much  at  fault  as  tiieir  habits  an 
understandings.  W^Ue  they  see  other  people  happy  at  the 
work,  they  fe^l  th^t  such  work  would  make  them  miserabi 
The  present  irksoineness  of  the  work  recommended  to  the 
makes  them  ayert  their  eyes  from  the  ^ture  consequences  i 
shirking  the  yrork, 

P.  "h/^gt^^  pot  some  of  the  idleness  or  distaste  ibr  worl 
which  we  regret,  be  attributed  to  incompatibility  between  H 
kind  of  work  and  the  kind  of  people  who  are  induced  ai 
urged  to  undertake  its  execution  ? 

P,  We  should  think  it  may  very  fairly.    But,  grantii 
that  tihe  work  cannot  be  left  undone  without  detriment 
society,  the  alters^tiop  required  to  insure  cheerfulness  of  wo: 
has  to  be  made,  not  in  the  work,  but  in  the  workers. 

P,  Have  you  not  admitted  that  some  kinds  of  work  a 
much  less  attractive  or  more  repulsive  than  others  f  Are  n 
these  the  kinds  of  work  iu  which  we  mostly  meet  the  listU 
and  yeluQtfi^pt  workers? 

B.  We  have  had  no  oppc^unities  of  making  the  oompai 
son.  We  h^ve  uever  h^ard  that  nurses,  medical  m^i,  ai 
others,  whose  vocation  calls  them  out  at  all  hours  of  tl 
night,  exposes  tt^em  to  danger,  and  isolates  them  from  the 
homes,  are  more  idle  or  less  hearty  at  their  work  than  othfi] 

P,  Am  I  to  und^stand,  desponding,  as  you  do,  of  o 
success  if  I  were  to  i^ttempt  to  convert  idlers  and  induce  the 
to  co-operate  in  lessening  our  deficiency  of  supplies,  qp 


least  to  desist  firoi^  aggravating  it,  that  you  do  not  l^aow  of 
anj  other  opening  through  which  my  efforts  niight  bd  xnorQ 
successful  ? 

B*  It  would  ill  become  us  to  put  forth  any  elaims  to  know- 
ledge. 3ut  sur^y)  because  impediments  are  great,  almost 
insapepable,  tp  success  in  altering  habits  already  formed,  it 
does  not  follow  that  they  would  be  as  great,  or  even  that  there 
voold  be  any  wprth  naming)  to  success  in  forming  babitq 
from  the  beginning. 

P.  As  you  may  be  said  to  have  no  habits  ineradipably 
hfdf  although  the  foundations  are  laid  of  many  good  ones, 
you  are  prepared  not  only  tq  consider  what  kind  of  men  you 
wotiU  like  to  grow  up  intO|  but  to  do  what  is  needful  to  help 
J^onrselves  to  become  what  you  wish.  Let  me  ask}  then, 
whether  you  would  pref^  to  grow  up  into  indi^strious  or  idle 
men? 

B.  Into  indu;itrious, 

P.  Why? 

B,  Because  we  believe  the  industrious  are  the  happier. 

P.  If  we  were  to  examine  men  of  both  kinds,  should  we 
Hot  be  told  by  each,  that  he  found  himself  the  happier— one 
at  his  work,  the  other  in  his  idleness  ? 

B,  We  might,  And  if  we  believed  them  both,  we  should 
bow,  nevertbele^,  which  was  providing  the  happier  future, 
while  enjoying  an  equally  happy  present. 

P.  Poes  your  "if"  i^ply  that  you  woi^ld  not  believe 
exactly  wbat  you  were  told  ? 

B.  The  personal  appearance,  the  clothing,  and  the  home  of 
the  idler  would,  we  suspect,  show  him  to  be  less  healthy, 
dirtier,  more  ragged,  and  less  comfortably  lodged  than  th§ 
industrious  workman. 

P.  A^^  you  sure  of  becoming  the  industrious  men  you 
wish  (»  be? 

B.  To  feel  sure  would,  perh^S)  rfttjier  prevent  our  becoming 
industrious  than  otherwise. 
P.  Why  so? 
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B,  It  might  make  us  remiss  in  ^  striving  to  become  ii 
dustrious. 

P.  When  ought  you  to  begin  to  be  industrious  ? 

B,  As  soon  as  possible ;  as  soon  as  we  can  begin  to  fdUo 
up  for  our  own  sakes  what  we  have  been  doing  in  obedient 
to  our  parents  and  teachers ;  as  soon  as  we  can  appreciate  tl 
importance  of  industrious  habits,  and  the  power  which,  I 
careful  self-control,  we  can  exercise  over  the  formatioii  of  oi 
own  habits  and  character. 

P.  How  can  you  form  habits  of  industry,  while  you  ai 
living  by  your  Other's  work,  and  doing  no  work  of  your  own 

B,  The  application  and  exertion  required  to  learn,  to  mal 
ourselves  useM  and  obliging,  and  to  requite  the  kindnesses  < 
others,  serve  the  purpose  of  forming  habits  of  industry,  as  we 
as  the  application  and  exertion  for  producing  necessaries  an 
comforts.  Without  steady  attention  to  school  and  hon 
employments,  however  confident  we  might  feel  of  becomiu 
industrious,  our  friends  would  have  little  hope  for  us. 

P.  Do  all  boys  of  your  age  share  the  sentiments  which  yc 
have  just  expressed  ? 

B.  No;  so  many,  unfortunately,  are  neglected,  and  i 
taught. 

P.  To  whom  are  you  indebted  for  these  sentiments,  tl 
beneficial  influence  of  which  over  your  conduct  is  plain 
yourselves,  as  well  as  to  your  friends  ? 

B.  To  our  parents  in  the  first  place,  who  began  to  foi 
good  habits  for  us,  and  to  our  teachers  in  the  second,  w! 
have  done  so  much  for  us  since. 

P.  Can  you  recollect  whether  any  of  the  things  which  y 
are  now  doing  every  day  without  any  sense  of  efibrt  a 
without  repugnance,  were  once  fatiguing  and  distasteful? 

B.  There  are  many  things  which  we  now  do  almost  t 
consciously,  which  we  once  thought  we  should  never  be  al 
to  do.  We  went  to  them  almost  with  dislike  and  soon  beca 
weary. 

P.  And  how  did  you  get  over  these  feelings? 
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B,  We  were  possessed  by  the  thought  that  we  ought  to  do 
what  we  were  bid.  Our  sense  of  duty  led  us  to  persevere, 
and  at  last  the  habit  of  work  so  grew  upon  us  as  to  become 
pleasurable. 

P.  Does  not  your  experience  furnish  you  with  a  key  where- 
with to  unlock  the  mystery  which  hides  from  you  how  work 
onginally  distasteful  may  become  attractive  and  engaging  ? 

JB.  Yes,  we  have  the  key,  and  we  must  thank  you  for 
shoving  us  how  to  use  it.     A  sense  of  duty  leads  intelligent 
ffiCQ  to  undertake  work  necessary  for  the  general  well-being 
althoQgh  distasteful  to  them,  in  the  first  instance,  conscious 
Aat  by  a  little  self-command  to  endure  the  first  asperities,  the 
I     onoeaong  presence  in  the  thoughts  of  the  good  to  be  accom- 
plished by  the  work  will  at  last  transform  feelings  of  dislike 
I     into  those  of  satisfaction  during  its  performance. 
[       P.  And  can  society  do  anything  to  encourage  these  workers 
I     8Qd  soften  the  asperities  of  their  work  in  its  early  stages  ? 
'       B,  It  can  do  for  them,  what  our  parents  and  teachers  did 
for  us.    It  can  cheer  them  with  its  countenance  and  appro- 
bation at  the  time  when  the  labour  is  felt  to  be  most  severe 
find  its  reward  far  distant. 

P.  Idle  men,  if  we  were  not  mistaken  in  our  previous 
judgments,  damage  society,  which  cannot  endure  to  see  them 
suffer,  and  damage  themselves  still  more.  But  it  is  found 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  make  them  industrious  after 
habits  of  idleness  have  been  long  contracted.  What  hopes, 
then,  can  we  have  of  being  able  to  diminish  henceforward 
such  portion  of  the  deficiency  of  supplies  as  may  be  traced  to 
idleness  or  indisposition  to  work  ? 

B.  If  pains  were  taken  and  measures  adopted  so  that  no 
children  should  be  deprived  of  the  blessing  of  good  training, 
the  number  of  idle  men  would  be  greatly  reduced ;  idleness, 
such  as  we  see  it,  might  disappear. 

P.  If  as  many  children  are  allowed  to  go  untrained,  or 
more  properly  ill-trained,  as  in  times  past,  what  shall  you 
expect  for  the  future  ? 
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B.  That  tlie  number  of  the  ill-lodged,  ill-clothed,  afld  ill- 
fedy  will  not  be  materially  diminished. 

P.  What  do  yon  think  of  the  grown-np  iflen  who  feuffa 
little  children  to  be  left  thus  ill  carol,  for  ? 

B.  They  are  neither  so  good  nor  so  intelligent  as  &ej 
ought  to  be. 

JP,  And  what  onght  1  to  think  of  yon,  if,  'trtth  the  adtan- 
tages  which  you  ar6  conscious  of  enjoying,  you  are  not 
resolving  within  yourselves — "We  will  sttivei  to  1)6  adf- 
8U|iporting,  and  we  will  strive  to  produce  more  than  enough 
for  ourselves,  So  thdt  we  may  have  tome  share  in  wiping  awij 
the  disgrace  of  sufiering  little  children  to  grow  up  into  Inu 
men  and  women?" 

B.  lliat  we  are  undeserviiig  of^  oitr  ^ttundte  lot,  aiia  ix 
80  good  as  we  ought  to  be. 


fei 
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J*.  I  SHALt  leave  yoti  to  judge  for  yourselves  what  additional 
Jowet  ycfix  become  sensible  of  possessing,  through  these  con- 
"^srsatitras,  over  the  knowledge  you  had  previously  acquired. 
Ve  hate  got  thus  fat,  Tou  have  recognized  that,  to  live  . 
^)pily  in  this  world,  men  must  be  industrious.  You  see 
^liat  must  have  beeii  done  for  you  as  children,  and  what 
you  must  be  doitig  fbr  yourselves,  to  become  industrious  men, 
^d  what  you  ought  to  do  fbr  future  children  if  you  would 
Dot  be  utterly  despicable  and  bad  men.  Tou  have  also 
Cognized  that  all  wort  is  honourable,  if  not  equally  tbiiour- 
^^le,  not  vile  like  ho  wotk ;  and  that  you  will  ill  discharge 
yoitf  duties  as  men  if,  instead  of  assisting  to  soften  the  asperi- 
:  ties  of  dirty,  unwholesome,  offensive  and  dangetous  work, 
■  yoii  join  the  chorus  of  those  who  are  ignorantly  attachirig  a 
*^i  to  work,  the  performance  of  which  is  indispensable 
^  Iiuman  well-being.  If  the  world  could  be  brought  to  act 
^P  to  these  views,  so  that  idleness  should  be  banished,  and 
^^  people  were  to  become  industrious,  might  we  then  expect 
*^at  suffering  from  a  deficiency  in  the  supply  of  tiecessaries 
.  ^Jid  comforts  would  cease  ? 

^'  It  appears  to  us  that  we  might. 

^.  If  our  attention  were  directed,  not  to  a  deficiency  in 
*^e  supply  of  all  necessaries  and  comforts,  but  of  some  par- 
ticular kinds  of  them,  how  do  you  think  that  deficiency  TDi^\. 
^  remedied  ? 

,^-  By  directing  zaore  labour  to   the  ptodublioti  o^  ^"^«» 
^S^ofwhjcli  there  was  a  d^&ciency. 

4 — ^ 
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P.  And  if  the  additional  labour  directed  to  the  production 
of  those  things  were  diverted  from  the  production  of  other 
things  of  which  there  was  no  superfluity,  what  would  happen  t 

B,  The  means  taken  to  rectify  the  deficiency  of  some  thinge* 
would  cause  a  deficiency  of  others. 

P.  Are  there  not  some  means  by  which  a  deficiency  in. 
the  supply  of  particular  things  can  be  made  good  withoixt; 
causing  a  deficiency  in  the  supply  of  other  things  ? 

B,  More  work  must  be  done  to  accomplish  this.  It  will 
not  suffice  to  transfer  labour  from  one  object  to  another. 

P.  You  told  me  on  a  former  occasion  that  our  stock  of 
necessaries  and  comforts  is  so  much  larger  than  it  was  years 
ago,  on  account  of  the  greater  capabilities  of  people  of  the 
present  time.  Is  this  greater  capacity  owing  to  nothings 
besides  greater  and  more  sustained  exertion  ? 

jB.  We  cannot  say  that,  for  many  things  are  produced  non^ 
with  little  labour  compared  with  the  labour  which  was 
formerly  bestowed  upon  their  production. 

B.  Seeing  that  the  quantity  of  things  produced  does  not  en- 
tirely depend  upon  the  quantity  of  labour  put  forth,  we  may  a5 
well  inquire  what  that  is  which,  when  added  to  a  given  amount 
of  exertion,  makes  it  more  productive.  If  some  farmers  in 
this  country  were  to  attempt  with  all  their  might  to  ndae 
crops  of  cotton,  sugar,  tea  and  coffee,  what  success  would  they 
meet  with  in  replacing  the  quantities  of  those  articles  whidi 
are  being  consumed  ?  I 

B.  No  success  at  all.  ^ 

P.  If  with  equal  vigour  they  were  to  sow  com  and  plant 
potatoes  at  Midsummer,  what  crops  would  they  gather  in  ? 

B,  No  crops  at  all. 

P.  If  they  were  to  overlook  the  importance  of  attending  to 
the  rotations  of  crops,  and  to  the  chemical  constituents  of  thQ 
soil,  how  would  it  fare  with  them  ? 
J^.  They  would  have  small  crops. 

J^.  If  miners  were  to  siuk,  ^afta  iot  ^Q?k\a  \iV<et^  xc^  ^"^ 
^e  to  be  had? 
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B.  They  would  get  no  coals. 

P.  There  are  seasons  and  kinds  of  weather  when  shoals 

0^  fish  are  to  be  met  with  in  particular  parts,  and  to  be 

caught  in  particular  ways:   if   our   hardy   fishermen  were 

to   pursue   their    calling    unobservant   of  time    and  place, 

'^^t  would  their  takes  be,  compared  with  what  they  are 

now? 

-B.  Much  smaller. 

-P.  Would  you  say,  if  all  men  worked  hard  regardless  or 
^ttiinformed  as  to  the  best  direction  of  their  labour,  that  our 
Pi^sent  supplies  of  necessaries  and  comforts  would  be  replaced 
^  fast  as  they  are  consumed  ? 

£.  No. 

-P.  Should  we  be  right  in  pronouncing  that  men  so  working 
^^re  not  industrious  ? 

£.  We  could  not  say  that,  for  your  supposition  was  that 
^ey  did  work  with  all  their  might. 

P.  Did  you  not  tell  me  that  if  all  men  could  be  made 
Uidustrious,  we  might  expect  to  avoid  deficiency  of  supply  ? 

B,  We  ought  not  to  have  overlooked  that  their  industry 
Uaust  be  applied  properly.  We  ought  to  have  contented 
oorselyes  with  saying  that  the  tendency  of  every  increase  of 
industry  woidd  be  to  bring  about  a  corresponding  diminution 
in  the  deficiency  of  supply.  We  are  not  warranted  in  expect- 
ing the  entire  disappearance  of  deficiency  firom  industry  alone, 
irrespective  of  the  method  of  applying  it. 

P.  In  the  instances  that  I  have  given,  and  the  many  more 
that  I  might  give,  what  prevented  the  labour  being  produc- 
tive, or  as  productive  as  it  might  have  been  ? 

B.  The  ignorance  of  the  workers. 

P.  What  was  wanting,  then,  to  enable  these  industrious 
men  to  replace  by  their  work  what  they  consumed  ? 

B.  Knowledge. 

P.  When  men  possess  knowledge,  and  d\iec\.  \keix  n?^^ 
bjri^  bow  do  we  say  they  work  ? 
B,  Intelligently, 
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P.  And  what  name  do  we  give  to  |;he  quality  yfbiGh  ifeey 
ppssess  ? 

B.  Intelligence. 

P.  Correcting  tjie  oversight  which  you  fell  into,  m^j  yte 
say  that  abundance  will  be  secured  when  all  people  are 
hrought  to  direct  their  industry  with  intelligence  ? 

P.  We  think  it  will. 

P.  How  is  it  that  you  speak  hesitatingly  of  what  iwdustry 
and  iflitelligence  njay  do  in  pqnjunction,  when  you  were  con- 
fident that  industry  could  do  as  miach  by  itself  7 

P.  Because  having  been  made  aware  of  om  oyprsight,  w£ 
have  learned  to  be  cautious,  lest  we  should  ]?e  let  intc 
another. 

P.  Students  must  toow  wherie  thjey  oughj  <P  4pubt,  0:3 
they  will  never  be  confident  with  safety.  I  wij.1  py  to  aasi* 
you  ift  findiQg  put  whether  other  qualities,  besides  those  o 
industry  and  intelligence,  are  necessary  to  secure  ^bundai^ 
supplies  for  mankind.  When  you,  in  your  turn,  ei^ter  upoi 
the  business  of  life,  for  which  you  are  now  preparing,  wil 
you  be  able  to  do  as  much  and  as  good  work  at  ^st,  as  aftei 
the  lapse  of  sopie  months  pr  years? 

p.  No,  we  s}iall  hope  to  be  gaining  i^tel}ige^ce  eyery 
month. 

p.  If  one  of  you,  after  having  been  eng^^d  i^  some  factory 
or  shop  for  more  than  a  year,  were  fo  be  joi^ied  by  an  older 
school-fellow,  who  had  been  kept  at  school  on  ^pount  of  his 
superior  aptitude  in  profiting  by  oon^e  morp  advanced  and 
diffipult;  clas9  of  instruction;  do  you  pspect  that  his  wprk 
would  at  once  surpass  yoi^s  in  quantity  and  quality? 

P.  Possibly  at  first  he  would  surpass  in  ppthing  that  he 
wai»  set  to  do,  certainly  not  in  all  thingSt 

P.  Would  he  weigh  out  to  the  customers,  and  tie  up  4 
parcel  of  grocery  as  quickly  and  cleverly,  be  as  handy  at  the 
carpenters'  bench,  or  as  accurate  and  expeditious  in  the 
model  or  drawing-room  of  the  factory? 

-5:  No. 


p.  On  account  of  Ms  wai^t  of  intelligeQce? 

B,  That  cpnld  not  be  the  reason,  i^atber  bjec^usd  be 
wanted  some  power  or  readiness,  which  had  been  gained  by 
the  school-fellow,  who  had  preceded  him  at  the  work. 

P.  As  I  passe4  through  yonr  playgroimd,  I  saw  some  of 
you  spinning  your  top,  and  taking  them  up,  so  tha(;  they  con- 
tbuei  spinning  on  tbe  p^lms  of  yoiir  hai^ds,  I  used  to  do 
the  same  when  I  was  at  school;  but  I  £uicy,  if  J  lyerp  to  make 
the  attempt  now,  I  sbould  be  more  likely  tP  fiftd  tbp  skin  off 
my  knuckles,  than  the  top  in  my  palm.  Is  this  pwing,  think 
you,  to  my  having  gone  back  in  intelligence? 

B.  You  have  only  lost  a  knack  from  .disuse,  as  in  the 
preyioqs  case,  our  intelligent  school-fellpiy  had  ^ot  bad  the 
opportunity  of  acquiring  ope, 

P.  How  dp  you  find  you  do  8UQh  things  a^  writing  and 
^wing  compared  w^th  what  you  did  years  ago? 

P«  We  do  them  better  and  quicker. 

P.  And  what  would  your  siste?:s  and  sempstresses?  tell  you 
^  regard  to  ncedle-Work  ? 

-^«  The  same. 

^*  Is  not  some  nan^e  specially  given  tp  people  who  have 
acquired  this  knack,  as  you  call  it,  j^t  the  wpfk  to  which  they 
J>*ve  applied  themselves  ? 

-o.  They  are  called  skilful. 

■P*  What  name  is  given  to  the  knack,  or  powisr^  which  they 
J»ve  ^cquire4  ^ 

-S-  SkiU. 

P*  And  what  name  to  the  quality  w)iii?b  ep4l>te0  thexn  to 
P^t  forth  this  power? 

B.  Skilfulness. 

^»  Can  ypi;  iiccotLnt  in  p^t;,  if  not  whoUy,  for  the  grealier 
abundance  of  necessaries  and  comforts  which,  year  by  year, 
b43  been  gaining  upon  the  inhabitants  of  this  island  ? 

B»  We  attribute  it  to  their  growing  inteUig^ce  ^  a)dl- 
fakeas, 
P.  Are  the  intelligence  and  skilfl^toew  wbicli  "Wft  igiQ«9esi«L^ 
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great  as  they  are,  compared  with  these  same  qualities  in  our 
forefathers,  as  generally  diffused  as  they  might  be  among  the 
whole  people  ? 

B.  It  is  plain  that  they  are  not. 

P.  If  their  more  general  diffusion  could  be  accomplished, 
what  effect  would  be  produced  upon  the  supplies,  from  tho 
deficiency  of  which  so  many  people  suffer  ? 

B.  They  would  be  increased. 

P.  How  do  people  acquire  that  knowledge  which  is  indis- 
pensable to  intelligence  ? 

B.  By  observing,  inquiring,  and  giving  their  attention — ^in 
one  word,  by  learning. 

P.  Why  did  not  young  learners  gain  knowledge  and -intelli- 
gence as  readily  in  former  days,  as  they  do  now  ? 

B,  Because  their  teachers  knew  less ;  paper,  books,  and 
school-apparatus  were  less  plentiful ;  and  the  art  of  teaching 
was  less  understood. 

P.  How  do  people  acquire  skill  ? 

B.  By  informing  themselves  of  what  they  have  got  to  do, 
and  how  to  do  it,  and  then  by  practising  under  people  who 
have  already  acquired  the  skill  which  they  want. 

P.  Why  did  not  the  young  acquire  skill  as  readily  in 
former  days,  as  they  do  now  ? 

B.  Because  they  had  not  the  opportunity  of  practismg 
imder  such  intelligent  and  skilful  teachers. 

P.  What  kind  of  men  do  you  wish  to  become ;  intelligent 
and  skilful,  or  ignorant  and  imskilful  ? 

B.  Intelligent  and  skilful. 

P.  Are  you  sure  of  becoming  what  yoU  wish  to  be  ? 

P.  No. 

P.  What  can  you  do  to  assist  yourselves  to  become  what 
you  wish  to  be  ? 

B,  We  can  learn  and  practise  steadily,  paying  our  utmost 
attention  to  the  masters  who  teach  ua. 
^.   What  would  certainly  lead  to  ^ovxr  ^^omu^  m^  yoJ®; 
Jgaorant  and  unskilful  men  ? 
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■-         B,  The  reftisal  or  neglect  on  our  part  to  take  advantage  of 
i\      the  instruction  oiBfered  to  us,  or  the  withholding  from  us  by 
others  of  the  opportunity  of   obtaining  instruction,  and  of 
t     fonning  habits  of  application. 

^'-        P.  Which  men  are  more  likely  to  be  intelligent  and  skilful, 
^      the  industrious  or  the  idle  ? 
!        B,  The  industrious,  because  they  will  have  acquired  the 
j     habit  of  fixing  their  attention,  and  of  resisting  xmreasonable 
h-[     solicitations  to  withdraw  from  their  work. 

I       P.  When  ought  a  man  to  begin  to  be  intelligent  and 
■i(     skilM? 

I  B,  While  he  is  yet  a  boy. 
C  P.  Can  a  boy  hope  to  acquire  that  intelligence  and  skill 
which  will  qualify  him  to  undertake  the  cultivation  of  a 
&^,  the  building  of  a  house  or  a  ship,  the  draining  of  a 
®ine,  the  supplying  of  a  town  with  water  and  gas,  or  any  one 
of  a  thousand  other  things  which  I  might  mention  ? 

B,  He  may  begin  to  acquire  them,  or  rather,  he  must  begin 
^  a  boy  if  he  is  to  be  possessed  of  them  in  perfection  as 
a  man. 

?.  Will  you  tell  me,  for  I  am  curious  to  know,  some 
pardculars  of  what  you  are  learning  and  doing,  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  becoming  possessed  of  the  intelligence  and  skill 
terable  for  you  as  men  ? 

B,  We  have  learned  something,  and  are  learning  more 
about  the  air  we  breathe,  the  food  we  eat,  the  water  we 
drink,  the  clothes  we  wear,  the  fuel  we  bum,  the  houses  we 
live  in,  the  furniture,  utensils  and  tools  which  we  use. 

P.  And  how  will  this  assist  you  to  the  intelligence  which 
you  are  in  quest  of? 

B.  Because  it  teaches  us  why  some  kinds   of  food  and 
clothing  are  more  wholesome  and  healthy  than  others,  and 
some  at  one  time,  and  some  at  another,  and  how  they  are  got 
and  prepared;  what  kind  of  houses  and  apartmemlS)  211^1  m 
what  atiiBtiona,  are  most  conducive  to  health  ani  cotdSoiX.! 
sad  how  thejr  ought  to  be  kept  and  lived  in ;  and  \iON^  \jo  ^^ 
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and  preserve  tbe  implements  and  furniture  whlpl^  "v^e  |ue  and 
see  used ;  and  it  opens  our  understandiDgs,  as  we  le^upji  iflf 
by  day,  to  the  many  other  things  we  shall  have  to  le^n^  fifter 
leaving  school,  and  prepares  us  to  set  about  learning  ifi  ttm 
way  most  likely  to  lead  us  to  more  knowledge  and  iDfA- 
ligence. 

P,  You  give  me  a  most  satisfactory  account  of  your  dcongs 
here,  and  make  me  form  a  high  opinion  of  the  teachers  iri)P 
have  brought  you  into  this  happy  frame  of  npQd.  ToT>  wj! 
not,  I  am  sure,  think  I  am  putting  frivolous  pr  idle  questions 
in  my  wish  to  obtain  a  few  more  particulars,  both  of  ypnr 
doings  and  of — what  is  much  more  interesting  to  jfie — the 
thoughts  which  you  carry  to  your  work.  I  can  fornj  fiam 
judgment  of  the  way  in  which  you  speak,  and  articulate,  ai4 
listen  to  the  remarks  and  questions  that  are  addreeised  |;o  yoQt 
What  lessons  have  you  had  to  give  you  liiiB  power  of  listenipgi 
comprehending,  and  answering  ? 

B,  Our  teachers  give  us  interrogative  lessons,  set  us  an 
example  of  speaking  accurately  and  articulately,  pojnt  out 
to  us  how  we  may  acquire  the  same  habit,  correct  slovenli- 
ness of  expression,  insist  upon  our  answering  the  questionB 
put  to  us,  and  refraining  from  giving  utterance  to  ptber 
thoughts  that  come  into  our  heads,  if  we  cannot  contrive  to 
keep  them  out:  the  utterance  of  other  thoiights,  when 
they  deserve  consideration,  being  reserved  for  other  occa- 
Qion^.  Combined  with  this,  to  obtain  praqtice  in  enunciatioxi| 
we  occasion^y  repeat  aloud  what  we  have  learnt  by 
heart. 

Pf  Can  you  explain  how  you  expect  to  derive  beue^t  from 
these  acquirements  ? 

B.  We  may  do  that  by  simply  saying  that  yoi;  aii4  most 
people  would  pity  a  deaf  and  dumb  boy,  who  could  i^eith^ 
listen  nor  answer.  We  can  scarcely  hope  to  engage  ip  any 
work  which  will  not  require  us  to  receive  a^d  execute  orderSi 
to  deliver  messages  and  bring  back  aQSwers,  and  to  ask  for| 
understand,  and  give  explanations ;  and  practising  attentioQ| 
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meipory,  expUpil^ess,  and  cle^  iprticulatjion  ^  enimci^tion, 
must  make  us  much  more  efficient,  as  helpers  in  carrying  out 
wj  work,  mioh  less  Jikelj  to  misapprehend  what  is  said  to 
us,  pr  to  be  misapprehended. 

P.  As  I  have  seen  speciipens  of  your  writing,  I  need  not 
a&k  whejtl^er  you  have  t^^en  pains  at  that  work,  nor  whether 
ypa  }^ve  been  well  tai^ght*  It  is  almost  a  matter  of  for^-r? 
to  fiil^  my  poiurse  of  iijiquiry,  to  ask  you  to  explain  how  yoi; 
fXfexA  to  be  benefited  by  that  accomplishmeQt? 

B,  The  power  of  writing  is  the  power  of  communicatix^g  with 
those  who  are  beyond  the  reach  of  hearing  or  receiving  oral 
jnessages,  as  the  power  of  reading  is  that  of  receiving  similar 
pommnnicatipns.  The  two  powers  combined,  insure  precision 
of  communication  J  ^nd  record  wh^t  has  been  conununicated, 
90  thai;  all  doubt  at  a  future  tijnie,  as  to  what  has  beei^  com- 
nuinic^ted,  is  guarded  against.  To  write  a  legible  hand  with 
neatness  and  rapidity,  will  therefore  enable  us  to  do  more  and 
better  work.  To  this  power  of  production  has  to  be  added 
tlie  happiness  of  being  able  tq  correspond  with  abspnt  friends 
and  relatives. 

P.  Next,  T  have  observed  the  ciphering  on  your  slates,  and 
We  listened  to  your  mental  arithmetic:  how  is  that  to 
benefit  you  as  men  ? 

B,  The  difficulty  would  be  to  imagine  how  arithmetic  can 
fail  to  be  of  use  to  us.  We  shall  always  be  liable  to  suffer 
loasf  and  inconvenience,  and  to  be  unequal  to  epgage  in  many 
ifiscriptions  of  work,  if  we  cannot  measure,  weigh  and  reckon, 
fot  to  be  capable  of  doing  these  things,  would,  in  reality,  be 
3  be  deprived  of  much  of  thq  use  of  language,  whether  speak- 
ig,  reading  or  writing. 

P.  If,  on  coming  here,  I  had  been  prejudiced  against  what 
)u  ^re  doing,  thinking  that  your  time  was  misapplied,  and 
)ur  efiforts  misdirected;  what  you  have  told  me,  would  show 
at  I  w^s  partly  mistaken,  at  all  events,  and  makes  me 
jcious  to  hear  moJre.  You  have,  doubtless,  more  to  tell  me 
what  you  are  conscious  of  having  gained  while  at  sdcvoo\1 
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I  put  this  question  to  those  boys  in  particular  who  are  prepar- 
ing to  leave  school  shortly. 

B.  The  knowledge  which  we  have  gained  here  has  made 
us  perceive  how  much  we  yet  have  to  learn;  has  shown  ttt 
how  to  consult  books,  and  to  do  other  things  in  order  tD 
acquire  more  knowledge;  how  and  when  to  seek  theassiit- 
ance  of  teachers,  and  to  profit  by  their  instruction ;  and  besidei^ 
has  brought  us  into  a  state,  which  makes  application  and  tba 
process  of  learning  and  working  a  pleasure  in  itself,  in- 
dependent of  the  future  advantages,  that  cannot  ftil  to 
follow. 

P.  There  are  some  very  well-meaning  people  who  espem 
fear  at  the  pains  which  are  being  taken  to  di£l[use  education 
much  more  widely  than  was  thought  of  by  our  fathers.  Th^ 
say  that  the  cultivation  which  you  are  receiving  will  unfit  iS 
among  you  who  might  be  wanted  to  do  the  work  of  scavengerSr 
dustmen,  or  any  other  work  offensive,  dangerous  or  unwhole- 
some ;  and  yet  they  say,  and  I  think  you  agree  with  thenif 
this  work  must  be  done,  or  people  must  cease  to  live  in  the 
same  comfort  as  heretofore.  What  answer  will  you  make  to 
these  alarmists  ?     Can  you  quiet  their  fears  ? 

B.  They  must  do  that  for  themselves.     You  cannot  eacpect 
more  from  us  than  reasons  why  they  may  lay  aside  their 
fears.     If  the  choice  is  presented  to  us,  we  shall  certainlj 
prefer  the  agreeable,  the  safe,  the  wholesome  and  the  dean 
work,  to  the  opposite.     But  if  we  and  our  parents  with  us  find 
advantages  sufficient  to  outweigh,  or  to  more  than  outwd^ 
the  drawbacks  in  any  work  that  may  be  proposed  to  us,  ^ 
might  take  to  the  less  attractive  work.     Having  taken  to  it, 
we  hope  we  shall  not  so  far  disgrace  the  education  which  we 
have  received  as  to  discontinue  our  own  self-discipline,  and  to 
be  insensible  to  the  duty  of  bending  our  minds  to  do  our 
adopted  work  well,  and  thus  ennoble  it  by  the  vigour  and   | 
Judgment  with  which  we  eihaYL  execute  it.    In  this  spirit  it  is    I 
that  warriors  and  seamen,  Burg^eoiia  aiA  ^-^wsmkoe^  tsqxma  I 
aud  £remeu  make  their  Yioik  iwAAe  «Qsi  Ve«^  ^Oqs^xso^r^ 
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respectable.  In  the  same  manner,  it  is  in  every  man^s 
power  to  impart  respectability  to  his  work  by  respecting 
himself. 

P.  We  shall,  in  some  future  conversations,  examine  together 
the  industrial  arrangements,  through  which  opportunities  are 
afforded  to  all  about  to  enter  upon  the  business  of  life,  of 
making  a  choice  of  the  kind  of  work  which  they  think  most 
soited  to  their  temperaments  and  acquirements,  and  also  of 
assisting  by  their  very  choice  to  place  the  different  kinds  of 
work,  needful  for  the  welfare  of  society,  on  a  level  in  respect 
to  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  attached  to  each.  By 
these  same  arrangements,  as  you  wiU  see,  it  is  practicable  for 
persons  to  shift  from  one  employment  to  another,  where  pro- 
tracted exposure  to  influences  peculiar  to  the  employment  of 
their  first  choice  is  found  to  be  damaging.  Meanwhile,  you 
have  no  fear  of  becoming  too  well  informed  or  too  industrious 
and  skilful  ?  , 

B,  We  place  trust  in  the  judgment  and  affection  of  our 
parents  and  teachers ;  and  day  by  day  we  feel  more  and  more 
that  the  only  danger  we  need  to  guard  against,  is  lest  we 
ahoidd  not  apply  ourselves  with  sufficient  assiduity  to  learn 
what  is  to  be  done  in  the  world  by  men  collectively,  and  to 
become  qualified  to  perform  efiiciently  that  work  to  which  we 
may  be  called. 

P.  You  have  told  me  that,  to  be  industrious,  skilful  and 
intelligent,  as  men,  you  must  apply  yourselves  at  once,  while 
boys,  to  acquire  knowledge  in  conjunction  with  habits  of 
industry.  Does  it  not  happen,  think  you,  that  boys  who  have 
followed  this  course,  fall  nevertheless  into  courses  as  men 
which  set  at  naught  all  the  good  teaching  and  training  of 
their  boyhood? 

J5.  They  may  occasionally.     We  are  bound,  however,  to 
be  very  cautious  how  we  receive  statements  of  the  excellent 
education  of  boys  who  have  afterwards  conducted  them^&^V?^ 
hadlf  as  men.     The  actions  of  bad  men  are  undec  oui  cj^^* 
fFe  are  seldom  minntely  and  accurately  acc^QaiiiteaL  m\!cL  Xl^i^ 
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thordugtiiess  of  tie  teftchillg  and  ttaining  ^hich  itey  had 
received.  Good  teachiiig  and  training,  besides,  do  not  insure 
iuture  good  conduct.  They  make  it  more  probable.  Wheif 
l>etter  understood  a&d  practised,  and  more  generally  difdised, 
they  may  make  it  all  but  cferfadn. 

jP.  My  last  question  was  suggested  by  the  thought  of  de 
number  of  sotting,  drilnken  inen  ihat  we  see.  Surelj^  the 
vice  df  thesfe  mfen  must  be  checking  further  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  and  be  imderlnining  their  industry  and  iiiielfi- 
gence,  as  well  &4  their  health.  Drunkenness  is,  happily,  laie 
among  boyS.  The  drunken  habits  of  men  cannot,  therefore, 
bei  said  to  be  formed  in  boyhood.  How  do  intelUgerice  aiA 
habits  of  industry  protect  the  possessors  of  them  against  tlio 
drunkenness  which,  if  not  kept  at  bay,  vdll  impair  or  destro/ 
them? 

B,  The  intelligent  man  possesses  one  safeguard,  which  ttc 
unintelligent  man  does  not.  He  knows  the  fatal  etfects  oi 
excess  in  drinking  spirits  on  the  constitution.  He  is  also 
aware  of  that  peculiarity  of  his  organization  by  which  he  ii 
predisposed  to  repeat  gratifications  once  indulged  in.  Lei  Hb 
suppose  that  spirits  are  offered  to  him  fcy  pleasant  companions". 
Intelligence  says,  Abstain.  Good  fellowship,  as  it  is  calW, 
and  the  suggestions  of  the  palate  say,  PartaJce  this  once,  that 
cannot  hurt  you.  Intelligence  again  says.  If  yoii  indulge  once 
you  will  be  less  strong  to  resist  the  next  temptation,  and  80 
on,  till  tippling  and  worse  will  be  habitual. 

P.  I'his  is  well  said.  But  do  intelligence  and  haibifs  of 
industry  confer  ho  othet  securities  against  drunkenness  Tlpori 
the  man  who  has  acquired  them  ? 

jB.  If  they  have  given  him  a  happy  home,  where  order,  neat- 
ness and  abundance  reign,  and  have  made  study  and  the  con- 
templation of  works  of  art  and  taste  a  delight  to  him,  he'  wiD 
Jess  easily  fall  a  victim  to  the  seductions  of  sensual  indulgence. 
^.  What  name  dp  we  give  to  i^eo^l^  "vi\io  «2t^  so  fer  reitiovisd 
iro/n  excess  in  drink  as  to  \)%  ^s^a\.^^  ^\»  \Ja&  ^<is<QJi^  ^ 
sjght  of  it  ? 


Jff.  Wfe  call  them  sobeV,  temperate. 
P.  Are  boys  geriferally  dntnkeii  Or  sober  1 
B.  Sohet. 

P.  Would  not  the  sobriety  of  a  boy  give  you  as  much  hope 

of  his  becoining  a  sober  man,  as  his  industry  woiild  give  you 

of  his  becoming  an  industrious  man  ? 

B,  No,  because  the  mdustty  of  the  boy  is  a  habit  induced 

, ,      by  a  repeated  exercise  of  his  will;  while  his  sobriety  inay  he 

^      nothing  ihore  than  the  exclusion  of  temptation.     It  may  be 

^      nlAet  the  absence  of  intemperance,  an  appetite  or  taste  not 

«      yet  developed,  than  tempetance  tested  and  established.     Boys, 

rt      lAto  hot  fiightftiliy  neglected  or  ill-used,  neither  tipple  nor 

:>     ftaokd.    These  habits  are  engendered  in  men  who  have  not 

LT      been  fbrtified  aS  boys,  with  the  intelKgence  requisite  for  good 

self-guidance,  and  with  the  habit  of  performing  or  refraining 

4      ^m  acts  according  as  their  iiitelligefice  advises. 

.  I         P.  Tdu  are  now  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  classificfetion 

J      elf  iiie  qualities  whic^  we  have  jtist  been  examining.    Let  us 

J     b^  ifritfe  the  last  par.    flow  shall  we  place  sobriety  and 

^      drunkenness  ? 

J        B,  Sobriety  amon^  the  good,  and  drunkenness  aihong  the 
^     bad  qualities. 
'J        P.  And  why? 

B.  Because  sobriety  ihakes  men  tetter,  and  drunkenness 
makes  them  worse  than  they  would  otherwise  be. 

P.  What  do  you  mean  by  better  and  worse,  as  applied  to 
men  ? 

B.  We  mean,  more  or  less  fitted  and  disposed  to  do  their 
duty.  ,  , 

P.  And  what  is  your  notion  of  man*s  duty,  so  far  as  we 
have  examined  together  ? 

B.  The  duty  of  every  man  is  to  strive  to  contribute  to 
the  happiness  and  improvement  of  his  kind — to  avoid,  above 
all  things,  being  a  burden   upon  the  common  bV^i^ — \^  \i^ 
sznbitious,  while  drawing  out  of  it,  to  replace  anS.  ixioi^  VJiaa^L 
jvplace  what  he  consumes,  or  to  perfonri  services  mox^  ^'Kcl 
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commensurate  with  what  he  consumes,  and  to  aid  in  the  bettor 
application  of  the  store  increased  by  his  labour. 

P.  As  drunkenness,  according  to  you,  is  a  bad  quality,  do 
you  call  a  drunken  man  a  bad  man  ? 

B.  Certainly;  that  vice  unfits  him  for  his  duties,  and  makes 
him  a  nuisance  to  society. 

P.  And  for  a  similar  reason  do  you  call  a  sober  man  a 
good  man? 

B.  No;  we  must  first  know  something  more  of  him.  Be- 
cause drunkenness  makes  a  man  bad,  it  does  not  follow  that 
immunity  from  that  vice  makes  him  good.  He  might  be 
lazy  as  well  as  sober;  and  if,  after  agreeing  that  a  lazy  man 
is  bad,  we  were  to  say  that  a  sober  man  was  good,  although 
lazy,  we  should  represent  the  same  man  to  be  both  good 
and  bad. 

P.  That  would  be  called  by  some  people  "  self-stultificar 
tion,"  a  practice  by  no  means  uncommon,  and  fallen  into  - 
quite  unconsciously.  Next,  where  shall  we  place  intelligence 
and  skilfiilness,  and  their  opposites,  unintelligence  and  unskil- 
fulness  ? 

B,  The  former  among  the  good,  and  the  latter  among  the 
bad  qualities. 

P.  Continuing,  as  we  did  in  drunkenness,  firom  the  qualities 
up  to  the  man  in  whom  we  recognize  them,  do  you  call  an 
unintelligent,  unskilful,  incapable,  ignorant,  stupid  man  a 
bad  man? 

B.  We  should  not  be  right  to  do  that.  There  is  some- 
thing here  which  we  don't  quite  understand. 

P.  If  an  unintelligent  man  be  not  a  bad  man,  a  man  may 
have  bad  qualities  without  being  a  bad  man.  You  must  be 
cautious.  You  are  in  danger  of  sliding  into  self-stultification. 
What  do  you  mean  by  a  bad  man  ? 

B,  A  man  who  commits  bad  acts. 

P.  And  what  is  a  bad  act  ? 

^.  An  act  that  does  mischief  to  Bode\.^ — '>3aai\.  d\«fcarb8 
nvll-being^. 
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P.  When  you  hear  of  a  man  who  has  been  convicted  of 
murder,  who  has  broken  into  a  house,  swindled  one  who  had 
trusted  him,  or  abandoned  his  yotmg  family,  do  you  call  him 
abadman? 

B,  Yes,  for  his  acts  are  followed  by  the  most  deplorable 
consequences. 

P.  Some  years  ago  a  steamer,  crowded  with  deck  passen- 
gers for  a  short  voyage,  was  overtaken  by  a  storm.     The 
captain,  fearing  lest  the  deck  should  be  swept  and  the  pas- 
sengers washed  into  the  sea,  ordered  them  below  and  battened 
down  the  hatches.     On  the  abatement  of  the  storm,  after 
wme  hours,  he  proceeded  to  set  his  passengers  at  liberty 
again.    To  his  horror  and  dismay  he  found  the  spark  of  life 
eitinct  in  fifty  of  them,  and  many  others  who  would  have 
been  past  recovery,  had  they  been   detained  below  a  few 
ininutes  longer.     Had  that  captain  committed  a  bad  act  ? 
B.  Yes ;  we  cannot  help  saying  yes. 
P.  1  read  lately  in  a  newspaper  the  account  of  a  shipwreck 
on  a  wild  part  of  the  coast  of  Scotland.     The  captain  and 
crew,  among  whom  was  his  son,  were  saved,  and  with  some 
Acuity  a  few  of  the  ship's  stores.     They  made  use  of  these, 
^der  the  captain's  direction,  to  prepare  themselves  a  meal. 
Portly  after  partaking  of  this  meal  they  were  all  taken  ill ; 
and  three  died,  one  of  them  being  the  captain's  son,  in  great 
«g(my.     It  was  found  on  subsequent  examination  that  they 
lad  partaken  of  arsenic,  purchased  with  a  lot  of  stores  by 
the  captain  for  the  ship,  and  which  he  had  mistaken  for  arrow- 
root.    Had  that  captain  also  committed  a  bad  act  ? 
B.  We  suppose  we  must  say  yes. 

P.  A  century  has  scarcely  elapsed  since  physicians  were 
nearly  as  anxious  to  shut  out  fresh  air  from  hospitals  and 
sick  rooms  as  they  now  are  to  secure  its  admission.  As 
it  is  supposed  that^  they  lost  three  or  four  patients  for  every 
one  that  is  lost  now,  may  we  not  say  that  they  coTnm\\«^ 
iMdacts? 
B.  To  cause  three  or  four  times  as  many  deaths  %aN«wiiaL 
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hafQ  OGOurred  with  different  treatment^  mvmt  bo  t6  toA 
bad  aote. 

P.  Your  way  of  answering  makes  nie  think  that  yoa  i 
pect  there  is  something  wrong,  or  something  to  be  expln 
Xiet  me  put  another  question*  If  some  physician  of  the  prds 
day,  clinging  tenaciously  and  blindly  to  the  practices  of 
forefathers,  were  to  ccmtinue  to  lose  the  same  proporticn 
patients,  what  should  you  think  of  his  acts  ? 

B,  That  they  were  tery  b^'^worse  than  thofte  of 
physicians  of  past  ages^  because  he  ought  to  knoW  better^ 

P.  Are  you  not  introducing  a  Hew  test,  by  which  to  jt 
ci  acts?  A  little  while  ago,  you  said  you  considered  aet 
good  or  bad,  according  to  their  consequences  |  but  now, 
do  not  misunderstand,  you  say  that  acts  siiAilar  in  their  t 
sequences  may  be  rendered  some  worse  than  others,  in  | 
estimation,  according  to  what  you  know  of  the  men  who  ] 
form  them. 

JB.  We  were  mistaken.  We  must  amtod  our  knt 
The  acts  are  the  same;  the  dififerenoe  is  in  the  men. 

P.  Let  us  put  this  new  view  of  the  matter  to  the  test. 
acts  are  bad,  that  is,  attended  by  consequences  trnfarour; 
to  well-being.    Are  not  the  men  who  perform  the  acts  bad  A 

B.  It  does  not  follow  that  they  ought  U>  be  considered  1 
or  equally  bad.  There  must  be  some  difiereilce  bttM 
a  murderer,  and  a  physician  or  a  captain  of  a  ship  m 
tmder  misapprehension. 

P.  Eeflect  a  moment*  If  there  must  be  a  difference,  s 
of  you  can  point  it  out? 

B.  The  murderer  intends  to  take  away  liie.  The  oi 
do  not« 

P.  You  have  hit  upon  a  distinction.  We  wish  to  m 
ourselves  of  the  intentions  of  the  man  who  commits  a 
act,  before  we  pronounce  him  to  be  a  bad  man.  But 
thought  you  saw  a  distinction  between  the  two  ignorant  i 
the  one  of  the  present,  the  other  of  the  past.  Are  yott  ftl 
«f  «oy  JiffiarsflGe  in  their  intentions  ? 
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B.  No,  (but  there  is  a  difference  of  another  kind.  .  The 

^liyflioilm  of  the  ^present  ought  to  know  better.;  he  is 'behind 

lus  age.     The  one  of  the  ,past  'knew  aiU  ihat  hia  4ge  oould 

istpartto  him. 

F.  How  should  you  judge  of  a  phyakian  who  .took  4kwiQr 

::     Hfe  intentionaliy  ? 

B.  We  should -eall  him  a  bad  man-'-a  murderer. 
P.  How  should  .you  rju^ge  a  pbjsioian  of  the  j»st  .who 
B     unintentionally  took  awigr -life  b^the  maazis  .which  he  adqpted 

fer  saving  it-? 
1       B»  We  should  c^  him  an  ignorant  man,  '4shaxii}g  in  4he 
1^     ignonmoe  df  his  age. 

P.  How  should  you  judg^  of  the  {^ysioian  of  -ihefpMsent 
i^i  treatiQg  his  .patients>in  theaame  manner  ? 

B,  We  should  call  him  an  ignorant  man, 'shut  out,4part)y 
foliaps  by  his  own  fnult,  from  the  ^knowledge  requisite  .&r 
the  intelligent  and  Wilful  exercise  of  his  iprofossion. 

'P.  Does  society  Jook  on  passively,  and  allow  aaybcM^y 
qualified  or  unqualified,  to  undertake  th^  duties -of  .plgrsieiaDi 
Wigeon,  judge,  barrister  or  captain  of  a  ship  ? 

B,  No.  In  many  ceses'it  endeavours  to  take  security' that 
ipenons  shall  ha^  mastered, 'before  being  allowed 'to  center 
Vfoa  such  duties,  that  d^ee  Of  proficiency  at-  least  which  is 
Readily  obtainable  through  the  knowledge  so  far  arrived^tt. 

•P.  When  'incompetent  individuals  contrive,?  in  defiance  of 
tbeseiprecaUtioi&s,  torglide  or  creep  intoipositions  where  th^y 
liave  opportunities  of  undertakinjg  duties  »requinag  speoial 
attaimneuts,  vigilance  and  judgment,  and  ^aiise  death  or 
-serere  loss  to  these  who  trust  them,  do  theymeat  with  oensure 
er  matks  6f  dis^pprobaticm  ? 

B.  Yea ;  they  Are  sometimes  eon^pelted '  to  ^^  -cowpcnsa- 
tion  for  the  damage  which  others- sustain  dirough  their  ^gno* 
ranee;  and  sometimes,  they  are  imprisoned^and degraded. 

P.  And-yetjou  do  not  call  iltese  ignoiaut^^eg^gf^Um^) 
•badmenP 
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men.  We  should  call  them  bad  men  if  it  could  be  proved 
that  they  were  conscious  of  their  unfitness  for  the  performance 
of  the  duties  which  they  had  undertaken. 

P.  What  would  you  say  if  it  could  be  shown  that  Ihey 
were  conscious  of  not  possessing  the  qualifications  judged  by 
others  to  be  necessary  for  the  due  performance  of  their 
duties  ?  and  that  they  had  neglected  opportunities  for  qualiffr- 
ing  themselves,  accepting  the  emplo3nnent,  nevertheless,  for 
which  they  knew  they  were  not  eligible  ? 

B.  That,  certainly,  they  were  not  good  men;  perhaps  we 
ought  to  say  that  they  were  bad  men.  Or,  perhaps,  we  ought 
to  be  better  informed  before  venturing  to  form  a  judgment,  or 
to  attempt  answering  your  question. 

P.  You  are  familiar  with  some  of  the  modifications  of 
language  which  assist  us  to  express  our  thoughts  or,  so  to 
speak,  shades  of  thought  on  many  subjects.  They  are  avail- 
able to  us  when  endeavouring  tq  express  our  thoughts  upon 
different  gradations  of  character  and  conduct  in  men.  Can 
you  give  me  the  degrees  of  comparison  of  "good"  and 
"bad"? 

B.  Grood,  better,  best ;  and  bad,  worse,  and  worst. 

P.  Can  you  name  to  me,  besides,  another  class  of  words 
which  enable  us  to  strengthen  or  soften  down  our  other 
expressions  of  approbation  and  disapprobation  ? 
'  B,  Adverbs  are  used  for  this  purpose.  We  may  give, 
as  examples,  "  very,"  "  rather,"  "  somewhat,"  "  mostly," 
"thoroughly,"  "  dreadfully,"  &c. 

P.  You  have  much  to  learn  before  you  can  apply  all  these 
words  satisfactorily.  But  you  have  made  some  progress. 
What  would  you  say  of  a  man  who,  throughout  his  life,  had 
steadily  performed  all  his  duties,  keeping  clear,  as  far  as  could 
be  seen,  of  inflicting  injury  upon  society  ? 

B.  We  should  call  him  a  good  man. 

P.  And  of  a  man,  of  whom  it  was  known,  not  only  that 
his  qualifications  were  of  a  high  order,  but  that  he  had  worked 
dVIgenUy  to  become  possessed  of  them,  with  the  view  of  using 
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^,  them  for  the  benefit  of  society,  to  promote  the  happiness 
'     and  elevation  of  his  kind ;  and  who  had  then  so  used  them  ? 

B,  We  should  call  him  a  very  good  man,  an  excellent  man, 
■':     one  of  the  best  of  men. 

^!  P.  What  would  you  say  of  a  man  who  seemed  regardless 
f":  of  the  happiness  of  others;  who  took  away  life  intentionally— 
^:  not  in  self-defence,  nor  in  discharge  of  a  sacred  duty  to 
^'     society? 

;'       JB.  We  should  call  him  a  very — ^an  exceedingly  bad  man. 
^        P.  What  would  you  call  a  man  who  was  instrumental  in 
}      cansmg  death,  not  intentionally,  but  through  carelessness,  or 
f      through  ignorance,  which  he  had  had  opportunities  of  cor- 
■      recting  ? 

I         B»  We  should  also  call  him  a  bad  man,  but  not  nearly  so 
bad  as  a  murderer.        ' 
P.  But  if  he  had  had  no  opportunities  of  instruction,  and 
'       ^vas  neither  careless  nor  assuming  duties  fo|r  which  he  was  not 
;       consciously  unqualified  ? 

B,  We  should  call  him  an  unfortunate  man,  deserving  pity 
[      rather  than  censure. 

^        P.  What  expectations   do  you  form  of  a  man's  future 
}      conduct,  when  you  know  of  his  having  committed  a  bad  act, 
-      according   as  that  act  has  been  committed  intentionally  or 
unintentionally  ? 

B,  In  the  first  case,  we  should  expect  he  would  do  other 
bad  acts ;  but  not  in  the  second,  at  least,  intentionally. 

P.  When  you  think  that  a  man  is  likely  to  commit  bad 
acts,  knowing  them  to  be  bad,  what  do  you  say  of  him  ? 

B.  We  say  that  he  has  a  bad  disposition ;  that  he  is  badly 
disposed. 

P.  What  is  it  that  makes  you  judge  a  man  to  be  badly 
disposed  or  prone  to  commit  bad  acts  ? 

B.  Our  knowledge  or  suspicion  of  his  previous  bad  con- 
duct 

^  Bat  why  do  yon  assume  because  a  maa^s  dOXiixwA*  V'aj^ 
been  bad  la  the  past  that  it  will  continue  bad  in  t\»  ix)3wTO*l 
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B.  Jkexam  it  seemi  to  be  s  part  of  bmbIb  Batum  t»  k 
pred&poaed  to  repeat  past  condiict. 

JP.  Leimeiiairsee  if  joacaa  pat  tpgeAar  tile  icaolta  of 
jour  leflectloiis  as  expressed  by  jour  answers.  Whoi  do  ^ 
8B7  of  ft  man  that  be  is  good  or  bad? 

A  Ifben  be  bas  a  good  or  bad  disposdon. 

P.  How  do  jou  ja^ge  wbetber  be  bas  a  good  or  M 
disposition? 

jR.  By  bia  piwioua  oandact— by  Ae  acts^  good  or  Inni 
wbicb  be  bas  committed  iiiteiitiQiudl7,  knowizi^  Aem  to  be 
wbafi  Aeyare. 

P.  How  do  joH  djatrngnisb  between  good  and  mI 
acts? 

3.  By  tbeir  consequences,  according  as  tbej  promote  or 
disturb  or  dimi^iish  well-being. 

P.  When  a  man  commits  a  bad  act,  not  knowing  H  to  be 
bad,  wbat  do  jou  tbink  of  bim  ? 

jB.  If  be  nerer  bad  an  opportnnitj  of  learning  better  wfe 
caS  bkn  ignorant,  and  dangerous  from  bis  ignorance,  bnt  nob 
bad.  If  be  bad  bad  an  opportnnitj,  and  nc^;}ected  to  use 
it,  we  caO  bim  bad,  ahbongb  in  a  less  degree  tban  tbe  man 
wbo  does  wrong  knowingly. 

P.  Our  advances  in  knowledge  bare  opened  onr  eyes  to 
mviy  bad  acts  committed  in  former  days  by  persons  wbo  at 
the  time  cBd  not  know  tbem  to  be  bad.  People  actoaDy 
iboo^t  tbat  tbey  were  engaged  in  good  works  wben  tbcy 
Tobmteered  as  crusaders,  wben  tbey  condemned  to  tbe  stake 
those  whom  tbey  suspected  of  heresy,  when  they  extracted 
ooniessions  of  guilt  by  torture  and  punished  xindictiTdj. 
Are  there  any  persons  at  the  present  time  who  commit  whit 
we  here  should  consider  bad  acts,  knowing  as  weU  as  we  do 
what  the  consequences  will  be,  but  judging  differently  feom 
us  as  to  whether  the  consequences  are  good  or  bad  1 

B.  There  may  be;   and  if    there  be,  they  err  throngk 
jgDOTsnce ;  they  do  mischief  unintentionaUy. 
I\  Would  tbey,  think  yoTi,  \>e  ^enmftXs^  tn  be  at  large. 
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Iiowevtr  gdod  their  intentiang,  if  their  acts  were  very  dangeroue 
or  offensive  ? 

B,  They  would  be  treated,  we  suppofe,  as  lanatioi ,  unfit 
to  take  ears  of  themgelves,  and  would  be  placed  under  the 
guardianship  of  others  competent  to  take  care  of  them,  and 
to  protect  society. 

P.  LoQking  baok  upon  ^e  questions  which  we  hare  been 
mmining,  what  kind  of  a  part  shall  we  say  intelligence  pkyii 
a  the  world  9 

B,  A  most  important  part.  It  guides  people  to  additional 
WUN6S  of  h^piness,  and  with  every  advance  that  it  makes 
pvoticti  them  mor^  and  n^ore  from  annoyance  and  suffering. 
P>  As  far  as  you  hear  and  have  had  opportunities  of 
',  obterring,  lAould  you  say  that  ihere  were  many  ignorant, 
(  unskilfdl  and  sotting  people  in  the  world  ? 
\        B.  Very  many. 

A  What  would  be  the  effect  upon  the  well-being  of  society, 
i^  Ae  ignorance  of  these  people  could  be  dispelled  ? 
B.  It  could  (mly  be  good. 
JP.  How  so  ? 

B,  It  would  make  their  labour  more  productive.    It  would 
^ittupiih  excess  in  drink.     It  would  reduce  the  number  of 
^e  destitute.     It  would  enable  the  humane  to  b^^ing  oomibrt 
r    ^h  greater  certainty  to  all  the  afflicted. 
J      P.  What  would  be  the  effect  upon  those  now  sufie^ing 
I    bus  ignorance  and  dnmkenness,  if  I  were  to  'gq  and  hold 
»    among  them  such  oonversatpns  as  we  are  enjoying  together  ? 
B,  Most  likely  ft w  would  listen  to  you.     If  they  did,  still 
^r  would  learn,  having  little  power  of  application.     The 
0«ees«ity,  besides,  for  such  daily  labour  as  they  can  put  forth, 
iesves  them  neither  leisure  nor  inclination  for  much  other 
exertion. 

P.  Should  we  be  right  to  call  these  men  bad  men,  acting 
bsdly  so  clearly  as  they  do,  both  for  their  own  happiness  and 
fer  that  of  society? 
B.  Bearealf.    Ereo  where  it  may  be  neoesttaty  \fs  '(^By&^ 
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some  of  them  under  restraint,  thej  should  be  thought  of  witb 
pily,  and  spoken  of  with  tenderness. 

P.  But  are  not  you  also  ignorant  and  unskilful  ? 

B,  We  are ;  and  it  may  be  added,  we  could  not  be  other 
wise  at  our  age. 

P.  And  do  you  suffer  ? 

B.  No.  Our  parents  protect  us  by  their  industry,  intelli 
gence,  and  skilfiilness.  Their  good  qualities  and  affection  ar^ 
our  safeguards  for  the  present  against  suffering  from  our  owi 
ignorance. 

P.  When,  in  your  turn,  you  reach  manhood,  what  will  be 
the  effect  upon  yourselves,  upon  your  families,  and  upon 
society,  if  you  continue  to  be  ignorant  and  imskilM  ? 

B.  We  shall  be  ill  provided  with  the  necessaries  and  com- 
forts of  life.  We  shall,  consequently,  be  greatly  exposed  to 
temptation,  to  the  influence  of  bad  companions,  to  drunken- 
ness, and  other  vicious  practices.  We  shall  be  a  disgrace  tc 
our  families,  and  objects  of  contempt  and  dislike  to  society, 
while  drawing  relief  from  the  products  of  the  industry  anc 
intelligence  of  others. 

P.  What  advantage  is  it  to  you,  as  boys,  to  be  able  to  8e< 
80  clearly  as  you  do,  what  must  be  the  consequences  of  yoa 
continued  ignorance  and  unskilfiilness? 

B.  We  are  stimulated  to  make  the  exertion  necessary  fe 
keeping  clear  from  suffering  and  disgrace. 

P.  Why  may  I  be  more  hopeftd  of  the  use  of  talking  wit 
you,  than  with  full-grown  men,  upon  these  matters? 

P.  If  the  frdl-grown    men  were  already  intelligent  an 

skilfrd,  they  would  not  require  your  instruction.     If  they  wex 

not,  many  of  them  would  be  indisposed  to  listen  to  you,  and  fei 

would  be  able  to  command  steadiness  of  application  enou§^ 

during  their  few  hours  of  release  from  labour,  to  profit  b; 

your  instruction.     On  the   other  hand,   while  we  are  a 

Ignorant,  our  time  is  wholly  disecLga^ed  for  instruction  m 

improvement ;  and  care  is  taken  to  aA.«^t  ova  \i&£&&  Vi  ^ 

powera  of  application,  and  to  toesitova  ^XjaSi^^,  Wi  ^SmX 
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powers  may  grow  and  give  scope  for  the  more  rapid  advance- 
ment of  our  instruction. 

P.  If  perceiving  all  tliis,  there  happened  to  be   a  boj 
among  you — and  I  trust  there  is  not — ^who  is  conscious  that 
he  is  not  striving  with  all  his  might  to  become  intelligent  and 
skilful,  what  kind  of  a  boy  should  we  call  him  ? 
B.  A  bad  boy. 
^\       P.  You  have  told  me  that,  with  every  eflfort  on  your  part, 
'^i     you  cannot  reasonably  expect  to  obtain  during  boyhood  all 
the  knowledge  necessary  for  your  guidance  in  manhood.     Now 
i     Buppose  your  friends  and  teachers  do  their  best,  and  you 
]     bring  all  your  intelligence  and  good  resolutions  to  bear,  for 
the  poipose  of  forming  and  strengthening  good  habits,  can 
'      yon  expect  to  form  all  the  habits  necessary  for  enabling  you 
to  act  through  life  in  harmony  with  the  dictates  of  your 
intelligence? 

B,  We  think  we  may,  provided  we  do  not  forget  that 
continued  Vatchfiilness  and  self-discipline  on  our  part  will  be 
leqnired  to  sustain  through  life  the  good  habits  formed  during 
lx)yhood. 

P.  Is  there  npt  this  difference  between  the  process  of 
acquiring  knowledge  and  the  process  of  forming  habits,  that 
^hile  the  former  is  but  an  iminterrupted  progress  in  the  same 
direction  through  life,  the  latter  actually  demands  a  substitu* 
&n  of  one  set  of  habits  for  another  ? 

B,  If  during  boyhood,  error  and  prejudice  creep  in  upon 
ns  disguised  as  knowledge,  they  require  to  be  uprooted,  just 
u  much  as  bad  habits. 

P.  Granted.  But  my  question  referred  not  to  error  imder 
the  guise  of  knowledge,  but  to  real  knowledge,  and  not  to  bad, 
but  to  good  habits.  Will  not  some  of  the  good  habits  which 
you  are  forming  at  school  and  at  home,  have  to  give  way  for 
other  habits  under  altered  circumstances  ;  and  might  not  the 
early  habits  actuaUj  formed  he  an  impediment  to  lih^  ioro^- 
ti'on  of  the  new  ones  called  for  ? 
^.  We  don't  see  our  way  to  answering  that  qyxe^ou. 
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p.  I  will  particularize.  Your  future  dofcief  miglit  taka  ]N 
abroad,  or  to  sea,  or  on  the  rail,  or  in  the  po8t<-offioe.  Wcm 
not  jou,  in  anj  oi^e  of  these  positions,  be  called  upon 
s^i^ggl^  against  many  of  your  former  habits  of  living  ?  Am 
if  so,  must  it  not  be  admitted  that  some  of  your  former  habi 
would  be  an  impediment  rather  than  an  assistance  to  H 
discharge  of  your  new  duties  ? 

B,  We  ought  to  be  prepared  to  take  part  in  improved  az 
extended  works,  and  to  adapt  ourselves  to  the  new  metho 
and  arrangements  involved  in  thepi.  Put  our  most  imports) 
habits ;  those  of  industry,  of  sobriety,  of  application,  aiifL ' 
yielding  to  the  call  of  duty,  will  require  no  change,  and  be  i 
ready  to  help  us  to  make  changes  as  to  adhere  to  old  prai 
tices,  according  as  either  are  demanded. 

JP,  I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  difficulty  which  I  have  placi 
before  you,  and  which  has  perplexed  so  many  people,  do 
not  appear  very  formidable  to  you.  But,  besides  the  alter( 
mode  of  life  which  may  await  you  from  the  outside,  and  tl 
alteration  upon  alteration  to  which  you  may  find  it  useM  ' 
accommodate  yourselves,  you  must  be  prepared  for  changi 
from  the  inside,  to  feel  within  yourselves,  as  years  advanc 
new  desires,  new  tastes,  and  with  them,  new  disappointmon 
to  endure,  new  temptations  to  resist,  new  difficulties  to  ei 
counter.  How  will  your  so-called  former  good  habits  asd 
you  here  ? 

J9.  Can  there  be  any  doubt  that  habits  of  industry,  sobriet; 
and  application,  will  stand  our  friends  through  life?  Do  yo 
wish  us  to  suspect  that  there  may  be  changes  within  ourselvi 
which  will  ever  make  these  habits  otherwise  than  usefi 
to  us? 

P.  For  the  purpose  of  examination,  as  well  as  for  prepam 
tion  against  future  dangers,  I  have  no  desire  to  prevent  yot 
suspecting  as  much  as  you  please.  I  feel  as  confident,  as 
rejoice  to  see  you  do,  that  the  habits  which  you  have  ijiei 
tioned  will  always  be  of  use  to  you.  But  amid  habits,  son 
to  be  cheriabed,  some  to  be  relinqaiBb^d,&(^oidin^  to  obaDg 
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»  of  positioQ,  what  u§e  ought  ypa  to  make  pf  jowt  intelligence 
in  conjunction  with  the  habits  of  which  you  already  feel  the 
indoeaee? 

9,  We  ought  to  use  oiir  intelligence  to  ascertain  what 
tiungB  we  ought,  and  what  we  ought  not  to  do.  We  ought 
ilso  to  use  our  intelHgenoe  to  ascertain  what  power  we  have 
oyer  our  own  habits,  to  bring  ourselves  to  take  pleasure  in 
perfbnning  what  we  recogniaQ  to  be  our  duty ;  and  to  keep 
in  our  thoughts  the  oiremnstanoes  which  may  arise  to  cal]  ibr 
cbn^  of  employment  and  work,  and  with  them  for  modifi-* 
cations  of  habits. 

P.  We  shall  have  to  examine  together  many  lines  of  con-. 
duct,  and  to  leam  to  distinguish  between  those  which  are 
favourable  and  those  which  are  unfavourable  to  well-being, 
and  to  aaeertain  what  further  habits,  in  addition  to  those 
mentioned,  will  predispose  to  the  lines  of  conduct  which  it  is 
•een  ought  to  be  preferred.  But  you  can  tell  me  now  what 
^  babit  is — I  may  call  it  a  mental  hs^Ht,  whidi  may  b($ 
ffiort  safely  relied  upon  for  predisposing  you  to  adhere  to 

-    former  lines  of  conduct,  or  to  adopt  changes,  according  as 

'    ?Hhcr  may  be  desirable  ? 

;       B,  The  habit  of  thinking  beforehand  of  the  consequences 

of  our  acts,  and  of  resolving  never  to  lend  ourselves  to  any, 

^e  consequences  of  which  must  be  injurious  to  society,  un- 

fevourable  to  well-being. 

■P.  Who  knows  best  whether  a  boy  is  doing  his  utmost  to 

;    wcome  intelligent  and  good  ? 

i       B.  The  boy  himself.     His  parents  and  teachers  may  be 

;    ^ery  excellent  judges,  from  their  opportunities  of  watching 

'.  ^d  observing  his  doings,  and  comparing  them  with  the  doings 
of  other  boys,  but  they  cannot  judge  so  well  as  he  can  him- 
^If  of  the  inner  feeling  which  animates  him  in  the  perform- 
^ce  of  all  his  duties. 

P.  When  a  hoy  is  awakened  to  a  sense  of  tTaia  coxi"eiCA.o\\s- 
Jm  of  himself,  ia  that,  also,  a  portion  of  wlaat  nv^  m«^  caJ\ 

^inteUigence? 
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B.  We  should  say  a  most  important  part. 

P.  And  why  ? 

B.  Because  it  induces  him  ever  to  keep  watch  over  himse 
While  he  is  learning  how  to  distinguish  between  what  he  oxigh 
and  what  he  ought  not  to  do,  and  to  acquire  the  attainment 
to  enable  him  to  turn  that  knowledge  to  account,  he  feels  i 
call  to  suppress  vagrant  inclinations,  and  every  capiiciou 
desire,  however  speciously  suggested,  that  might  rise  withii 
him,  to  deviate  from  the  path  of  duty ;  fearing  lest  the  tendeiu^ 
to  repetition  inherent  in  his  nature  should  lead  him  awa; 
from,  rather  than  carry  him  onward  to  the  wisdom  and  good 
ness  which  he  is  hoping  to  reach. 

P.  What  name  may  we  give  to  this  kind  of  knowledge? 

B,  Self-knowledge. 

P.  And  what  name  to  the  conduct  which  it  suggests? 

B.  Self-discipline. 

P.  Seek  and  cherish  this  self-knowledge,  my  boys,  as  tl 
greatest  of  blessings ;  and  practise  this  self-discipline  as  ti 
highest  of  duties.  All  that  knowledge  and  all  those  attaii 
ments  needfrd  to  supply  your  wants  and  to  enable  you 
assist  others,  coupled  with  that  self-respect  and  peace  of  mil 
which  will  give  a  relish  to  your  other  enjoyments,  cannot  6 
to  follow  in  their  train. 
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[t  first  conversation  with  you  assumed  that  you  had 
knowledge.  It  would  otherwise  have  been  vain  to 
;t  you  to  understand  me.  My  last  supposed  that  you 
yet  to  learn  some  of  the  uses  of  the  knowledge  in  your 
sfiion,  and  of  the  fiirther  knowledge  which  you  are 
Qg.  We  have  made  one  step  in  advance.  If  you  have 
sd  nothing  from  me,  you  have  enabled  me  to  learn  that 
ind  I  are  of  one  mind,  so  far,  that  for  men  to  live  at  all 
is  earth,  they  must  work ;  to  live  decently  and  comfort- 
they  must  work  diligently,  intelligently,  and  skilfully, 
igent  work  is  iippossible  without  knowledge ;  knowledge 
t  to  be  had  without  the  desire,  accompanied  by  applica- 
to  get  it.  The  desire  and'  application  are  thoughts  and 
s  to  be  formed  and  fostered  in  childhood,  first  by  the 
ionate  care  of  others,  and  afterwards  by  that  self-discipline 
ich  we  have  discoursed  together.  The  pursuit  of  know- 
thus  commenced,  ripens  into  one  of  the  most  intense 
r  pleasures,  while  it  is  providing  immunity  against  future 
ing.  How  different  from  those  other  pleasures  which 
urchased  by  the  sacrifice  of  future  respectability,  comfort, 
>eace  of  mind  I  Considering  knowledge  merely  as  an 
ary  for  securing  a  supply  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts 
3,  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  conclude  that  it  is 
Qg  more  than  a  means  of  material  well-being ;  although 
e  will  sometimes  talk  of  knowledge  in  this  way.  1\.\&  «b 
r  of  moral  and  religious  improvement :  fox  lE  t\vft  "teao"^- 
a  our  possession  be  not  preserved,  our  Btoxes  caMvo\,\>^ 
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sa==2c=isi :  xzd  ii  is  he  ii>^  ncre  fiisienCx  cHITaaedy  ^ 
rar^rc  b&  izcreasEd.  nrzeni  ac  ihs*  rasd  f:r  increase  may  I) 
1=.  cce  etse.  misej  and  Ten:rQ:acc.  w^JvLaI  ce  greaier.  In  tl 
ccZier,  tbe  mfserj  a-rr^  Xcznpcs&iLi  wEi5c2i  we  are  anxioas 
rcdcre.  esse  reciain.  iziabs&ieL  I  do  ncs  wccsier  at  joi 
fc^riTTTg  me  dia:  me  be  j,  wbc*  ksovii:^  all  triSs^  is  cooscioas 
rTTaFrf  dia:  be  ss  ztot  s&Efriiiz  to  the  uanoEt  »>  coltzrate  haii 
ct  appaca:dciuoc^s  lo  teccQSiieied  a  bad  bcr,  one  regardk 
ct  ceccmizg  a  nan.  seIi-«iij:pordz^.  arai  ozncribiitziig  to  tl 
gmd  cf  odiers^  I  will  now  a^  t^m  aknim,  if  ail  pecf 
va«  to  wDik  dftigentlTy  inlelligcirdT.  and  t^ihSfy,  soael 
wofM  be  iikeiy  to  escape  foiaze  sufaiag  ftom  a  Imtk  cf  <l 
neecsaariet  and  cumluiu  of  life  f 

B,  We  dare  not  asEOt  poaar^r  liias  it  woald.  BeGW 
peofkle  must  wosk  in  this  war  to  attain  veB-beiq§^  it  does  ai 
iiQow  tiiat  they  need  do  Botliinf  more. 

P.  What  more  do  joa  diink  thej  oo^t  to  do  ?  If  J« 
camwC  acswa  tfaia  qnertioiu  can  ron  te^  me  vbethcT  tk 
oi^it  to  refrain  from  doing  anything  ? 

^.  Tn^  most  lefraiw  from  murder^  TiojEnee  and  tnoL 

P.  We  will  resenre  the  coiisideration  of  these  lor  a  frrtw 
occasion.  But  is  ^ere  anything  dee  frtan  whidi  tliey  mm 
lefralii?  We  hare  recognixed  how  greatly  we  are  indebtc 
to  our  ancestors  for  nrach  of  onr  enjoym^it,  and  also  ftr  tl 
neceawMies  and  comforts  whidi  soiroond  n&  If  they  hi 
tiioiighs  of  nothing  besides  producing  these  things^  should  i 
be  enjoying  them  now  ?  If  I  were  to  gire  one  f^  you  b(^ 
couple  of  oranges,  and  you  were  to  eat  them  bodi  to-di^i  i» 
many  wotdd  remain  to  you  to  eat  to-moiTow  ? 

S.  Hcne. 

P.  If  a  man  wete  to  bake  a  loaf  and  eat  the  whole  ef 
at  once,  what  part  q£  that  loaf  would  he  hare  to  ^ 
next  day? 

jR,  yopArt. 

^  ifone  of  the  olratigeBtreteipi\bfVGLi^^8QD^^ 
dU^T&iee  wotdd  that  make  t 
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B.  There  would  be  one  for  the  next  day. 
P'  And  if  two  loaves  were  baked,  and  one  only  eaten  the 
fcnue  day,  would  there  Also  be  one  for  the  next  day  ? 
Ales. 

P'  Toa  luHre  told  me  that  our  fathers  and  forefathers 

worked  for  some  of  the  stores  on  which  we  are  now  subsisting. 

TTduid  they  dot  equally  hare  worked  for  the  things  which 

ooiutitate  these  stores,  if  they  had  consumed  them  at  the  time 

j    without  any  r^ard  for  us  ? 

B,  They  Would. 

P.  What,  theuy  must  our  fathers  and  forefathers  hare  do&e, 
besides  working,  to  enable  us  to  derive  benefit  firom  the  produce 
of&eirkborur? 

B,  They  must  have  refrained  from  consumiiig. 

P.  Have  you  ever  observed  ailer  meals,  in  your  own  homes, 
1^  is  done  with  the  bread,  and  butter  and  sugar,  attd  other 
tfaings  which  are  left? 

B.  They  are  carefully  put  by. 

P.  What  for? 

A  Because  Ire  shall  be  gbid  to  est  them  at  soiil^  other 
tiine. 

P.  Are  ycm  at  liberty  td  eat  as  much  as  you  likei  of  the 
things  on  table  ? 

A  Yes. 

P.  Are  your  younger  brothets  and  sisters  also  allowed  to 
^  the  same  ? 

B,  Not  exactly }  esfiecially  in  Regard  to  soine  things  of 
^hich  they  might  eat  more  than  would  be  good  for  them. 

P.  Then  you  were  not  formerly  allowed  to  eat  as  much  as 
70U  liked? 

B.  Not  when  We  were  too  ytting  to  be  trusted. 

P.  But  you  have  some  things  in  small  quantities  oti  table, 
It  times,  as  treats,  of  which  any  one  of  the  family  oould  eat 
Am  whole,  and  some  of  which)  nevertheless,  is  meant  to  \^ 
^bf.  Ar0^/ra4iZ/(0ii^toe»ta9nnichc^ 
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P,  And  have  you  never  felt  a  longing  to  eat  more  of  them 
than  you  did  ? 

B.  We  have  often  felt  that,  had  there  been  a  great  deil 
more — aplenty  for  all  of  us  to  eat  freely,  and  to  leave  enough 
for  future  occasions,  we  should  gladly  have  eaten  more. 

P.  Are  you  sensible  of  much  pain  or  privation,  in  foregoing 
your  full  enjoyment  of  these  luxuries  dealt  out  so  sparingly? 

B,  No.  Our  thoughts  are  even  frequently  occupied  on 
other  matters. 

P,  And  if  your  thoughts  were  not  so  occupied,  would  any- 
thing reconcile  you  to  so  short  an  allowance  of  tempting 
niceties  ? 

B,  Yes ;  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  the  enjoyment  of  all 
the  other  members  of  the  family,  and  our  conunon  satis&ctiQa 
at  knowing  that  sunilar  enjoyments  were  in  store  for  us. 

P.  When  people  think  of  the  future  in  this  way,  what 
name  is  applied  to  the  practice  with  which  they  follow  op 
their  thoughts  ? 

B.  They  are  said  to  save. 

P.  What  motive  had  our  forefathers  for  handing  down  to 
us  the  large  savings  of  which  we  now  have  the  enjoyment? 

P.  They  could  have  no  other  than  the  desire  to  make  those 
comfortable  who  were  to  come  after  them. 

P.  Do  you  think  that  the  desire  of  providing  for  the  wants 
of  those  who  are  to  come  after  them,  is  really  present  to  the 
thoughts  of  all  people  who  save  ? 

B.  Probably  not.  Indeed,  we  might  almost  say,  certainly 
not.  We  hear  of  misers  and  others  who  seem  to  save  £rom 
the  mere  habit  of  storing  up. 

P.  We  must  look  a  little  more  into  this  habit  by  and  by. 
But  I  will  now  ask :  have  these  savings,  large  as  they  arC} 
proved  large  enough  ? 

B.  We  have  already  acknowledged  that  the  stores  of  necei- 
saries  and  comforts  are  not  large  enough  adequately  to  supply 
the  wants  of  all;  and  we  see  no  reason  to  change  our  opinion* 

P.  While  we  are  subsisting  upon  the  savings  from  the 
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produce  of  past  labour,  what  must  we  do  to  maintaiii  our 
store  undiminished,  besides  workin'g  intelligently  and  skiU 
My? 

B,  We  must  save. 

P.  Our  stores  being  inadequate,  how  are  they  to  be  in- 
creased? 

B,  There  must  be  more  saving,  as  well  as  more  work,  or 
the  same  work  made  more  effective  in  producing. 

P.  When  we  complain  of  an  insufficiency  of  stores,  how 
'  can  there  be  more  saving  without  an  increase  of  the  suffering, 
temporarily,  at  all  events,  fi:om  that  insufficiency  ? 

B.  There  cannot  be,  unless  increased  saving  be  accompanied 
by  increase  of  production. 

P.  Is  it  to  be  understood,  that  increase  of  present  suffering 
is  the  inevitable  first  step  towards  preventing  future  and 
permanent  suffering  ? 

>  B,  The  same  quantities  consumed,  if  accompanied  by 
greater  production,  woxdd  lay  the  foundation  for  diminished 
suffering  in  the  future,  without  any  aggravation  of  present 


i       P.  Are  there  really  no  openings  for  a  diminution  of  prest 
I     consumption,  without  increase  of  suffering  ? 

B,  That  can  scarcely  be  said.  People  might  consume 
'  inore  judiciously.  It  is  not  always  that  the  nourishment  and 
'.  enjoyment  are  in  proportion  to  the  food  eaten  and  the  clothes 
Worn  out.  Drunkenness  is  a  form  of  wasteful  consumption  ; 
'i  sobering,  not  benefit,  being  the  result  of  it. 
I  P.  Is  the  call  for  saving  equally  apparent — equally  urgent 
in  r^ard  to  all  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  ? 

B,  Of  course,  it  is  most  urgent  in  regard  to  the  most 
indispensable  necessaries. 

F.  And  which  should  you  consider  among  the  most  indis- 
pensable necessaries  ? 

B.  Food,  clothing,  fuel  and  shelter  are  all  so  iTidis^e^QsaJcA!^^ 
that  2t  18  di&calt  to  aay  which  is  the  most  so. 
/I  Jf  we  select  wheat  £rom  among  our  articles  oi  io^, 
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and  ooab  from  among  those  of  foel,  of  which  dp  yoa 
we  hare  generally  the  larger  store  in  proportion  ' 
wants? 

B.  Of  wheat. 

P.  Is  there  any  reason,  think  yon,  why  men  are  c 
to  abide  by  a  comparatively  smaller  stock  of  coals  in  p 
tion  to  their  wants  ? 

B.  Because  tiiey  kQOW  where  the  coals  are  always 
had,  and  they  are  Veil  provided  with  the  means  of  get 
tbem  unintefraptedly,  as  they  are  wanted. 

P.  Is  not  tbid  l^e  case  also  y^ith  wheat  I 

B,  No;  as  there  is  only  one  harvest  in  the  year,  th 
of  wheat,  whatever  it  may  be,  can  only  be  Added  t< 
a  year. 

"P.  Is  our  store  of  wheat  always  smaller  at  one  sei 
the  year  than  at  others  ? 

B,  ires,  it  is  always  smallest  just  before  harvest. 

P.  How  many  times  a  day  dO  you  eat  bread  ? 

B.  Three  or  four  times. 

P.  If  we  say  three  times,  how  often  do  you  eat  \yt 
the  course  of  a  year  ? 

B.  1,095  times. 

P.  What  must  men  do  in  order  to  make  one  harvest  i 
three  meals  a  day  regularly  throughout  the  y^r  I 

B,  They  must  store  a  large  part  of  it. 

P.  Gan  they  do  nothing  else  ? 

B,  Perhaps  they  can,  although  we  are  not  prepared 
vrhsit.     36ut  do  what  else  they  will,  they  must  store, 
may  be  other  things  to  be  done  besides  storing,  bi 
instead  of  storing.     We  can  think  of  contrivances  in 
storing,  but  of  none  for  dispensing  with  it— of  helps,  b 
of  substitutes  for  storing. 

P.  What  must  men  be  thinking  of  before  they  set 
constracting  ricks,  and  building  bams  and  granaries  ? 
^.   Tbejr  must  be  tliii^ng  oi  saVm^,  oi  ^gaax^xi^  t 
uture  "muit,  of  regiilatiiig  ihe\x   cQ^nsoLm^^otTi  ^c^  v 
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f^Q  t(^  $99^fl  ^^9  ?^^  ^^  ¥^^  ^   ^  ^JP7  pr^ent 

P.  Does  HwT^  r^fil^r  ^yery  yeay  at  tlj§  ^^^  tii^jB  ? 
B.  No;  ||;  is  Qometime^  oarljer,  ^nd  ^paj^t^imes  la^^r. 
P.  Wlfpn  l^p  liarye^t  is  yery  }at^,  is  ^her^  not  danger  of 
fammQ  or  of  a  very  8ho|:t  allow^ce  pf  fpo4  ?  op  wha|j  is  ^one 
to  gpard  ^Ainft  that  danger  ? 

B.  Men  qaye  purppsely  to  pieet  sucl^  a  cpntinge^ipj,  lyhipjx 
p);eyjou§  experience  has  taug)it  tjiem  to  expect;. 

f„  A^d  Tfhen  harvest  time  comes  rou^d,  are  mpn  aly^9.ys 
iAle  to  replace  the  i?hol^  of  what  tl^ey  h^ye  ppw^ujne^  ^ioqe 
the  preceding  harvest  ? 
£.  No ;  because  |lie  l^i^r^egt  is  8Q];A^times  had. 
P.  Does  not  that  occasion  terrible  suffering  ? 
B,  l^  h^^  l)een  knoi^rn  tP  dp  ^ ;  but  pr^^utionQ  against 
suffering  from  this  cause  are  aj^f)  t§k@n>     Sayipgs  are  Riftde 
lA  antiQipatipii  pf  th§  occasipp^  pcpurrence,  not  only  of  late, 
t)|italsoofb^4bftnfi«t9. 

P.  Have  you  any  notion  of  the  e;jt^nt  to  which  what  is 
called  a  ypry  \)aLd  crpp  has  been  ^o)yn  to  be  d^ci^nt  in 

B,  We  have  read  of  famines  in  former  times,  and  in  par- 
ticolar  districts.  These  seem  to  imply  something  approaching 
to  an  absence  of  crop ;  and  are  only  likely  to  occur  in  coun- 
tries exposed  to  droughts.  Taking  the  whole  extent  of  our 
own  country,  we  suppose  a  harvest  deficient  as  much  as  one 
^  must  be  of  rare  occurrence. 

P»  H  the  {ifurest  following  a  very  bad  harvest  were  also 
deficieut,  how  would  it  aflfect  the  probable  suffering  of  the 
people? 

■fi.  It  pould  only  tend  to  prolong  suSering,  if  there  were 

P.  Would  not  the  withholding,  for  a  "whole  ye^r,  irom  a 
hige  number  of  people  oi—Baj  one-thir^  of  their  usaal  «aY^^ 
^food,  that  usual  supply  being  barely  enough,  to  %\\at>^XL 
r   rj^ivus  health,  be  a  great  calamity  I 
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B.  It  would.  But  such  a  calamity  is  not  likely  to  M 
upon  a  people  that  can  lay  claim  to  a  moderate  share  of 
intelligence  combined  with  habits  of  self-control. 

P.  Explain  how  submission  to  two-thirds  allowance  is  to 
be  prevented  with  a  com  harvest  deficient  one-third  ? 

B,  A  corn  harvest  deficient  one-third,  means  one-third 
below  the  average  yield.  An  average  yield  assumes  the 
occurrence  of  harvests  of  more  as  well  as  of  less  than  average 
yield.  Take,  for  example,  seven  harvests  yielding  in  succes- 
sion f ,  i,  f ,  f ,  f ,  f ,  -J— average  |.  As  ordinary  saving 
makes  an  average  harvest  supply  the  wants  of  the  year,  so 
the  saving  from  harvests  which  yield  a  surplus  above  the 
average  will  allow  consumption  after  deficient  harvests  to  go 
on  at  its  usual  rate. 

P.  Do  you  suppose  that  saving  is  practised  with  as  muck 
method  as  your  figures  imply  ? 

B.  Possibly  not.  The  deamess  of  the  loaf  after  very  bad 
harvests  seems  to  be  caused  by  the  insufficiency  of  previous 
savings  to  fill  up  the  gap. 

P.  What  do  you' mean  when  you  call  the  loaf  dear  ? 

B.  We  mean  that  we  have  to  give  more,  money  than  usual 
for  it. 

P.  Is  com  scarcer  after  a  bad,  than  after  a  good  harvest? 

B.  Certainly.  ^ 

P.  And  dearer  also  ? 

B.  Yes. 

P.  Might  it  not  happen  that  some  people  would  b^ 
more  alive  than  others  to  the  signs  of  an  approaching  ba^ 
harvest,  and  to  its  probable  consequences  if  not  provided 
against  ? 

B,  The  more  vigilant  and  the  more  prudent  people  ai^ 
the  more  likely  they  are  to  be  quick  at  recognizing  the  sigiw 
of  an  approaching  bad  harvest. 
J^.  With  which  kind  of  people  would  the  loaf  be  soonest 
dear? 
I^*  With  thQ  vigilant. 
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jP.  With  which  kind  would  the  loaf  remain  longest  cheap  ? 
B,  "With  the  incautious  and  imprudent. 
P.  Which  would  be  more  liable  to  suffer  from  scarcity? 
B.  The  people  among  whom  bread  continued  longest  cheap 
while  a  bad  harvest  was  approaching,  and  after  it  had  come 
upon  them  unnoticed. 

P.  I  will  not  pursue  this  line  of  inquiry  at  present. 
Enough  has  been  done  to  enable  you  to  satisfy  yourselves 
that  deamess  and  scarcity  are  not  names  for  the  same  thing. 
Am  I  in  error  ? 

B,  No ;  for  it  seems  as  if  dearness  might  help  to  prevent, 
and  cheapness  to  bring  on  scarcity. 

P.  You  are  not  yet  ripe  for  considering  thoroughly  the 
difference  between  scarcity  and  deamess,  or  wherein  they 
agree  and  wherein  they  disagree.  But  you  can  understand 
how  much  it  behoves  you  to  be  on  your  guard,  while  studying 
questions,  the  correct  solution  of  which  may  materially  influ- 
ence your  conduct  and  happiness,  not  to  be  led  away  by  mere 
verbal  explanations.  You  have  touched  upon  a  subject  which 
^e  ahall  have  to  examine  together  on  some  future  day,  when 
^e  come  to  inquire  into  the  uses  of  money.  Meanwhile,  do 
you  incline  to  the  opinion  that  men  in  general  save  as  much 
^  is  desirable  for  their  future  security  against  want  ? 

A  We  think  they  do  not,  because,  in  addition  to  the 
drunken  people  whom  we  cannot  help  seeing,  there  are  many 
^ho  do  not  recognize  saving  to  be  a  duty,  and  others  who 
seem  incapable  of  resisting  the  temptation  to  indulge  imme- 
diately, whatever  may  be  the  claims  of  the  future. 

P.  Man's  wants  being  continuous,  and  the  sources  whence 
he  is  to  supply  them  being  intermittent,  can  you  tell  me  by 
^hat  means  intermittent  sources  of  supply  may  be  made  to 
satisfy  continuous  wants  ? 
B.  By  saving,  by  establishing  a  store  or  reservoir. 
P.  When  we  saj^  that  nmn^s  wants  are  coiitin\xo\ia)  3lo  \^^ 
aeaa  JS-om  the  cradle  to  the  grave  ? 
jff.  Yes, 
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p.  And  teMt  liliist  he  t>e  aoilig  while  he  Is  cbilMiixlg  in 
order  to  satisfy  his  wants  ? 

B:,  'fie  ttiust  i^ork  arid  sdve. 

P.  Is  his  power  to  work  contimiotis,  like  hirf  wdnti,  from 
the  cradle  to  thfe  grave  ? 

B,  No.  It  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  been  acijtlii^  Bll 
hb  has  passed  thirteen  or  fourteen  ye^rS  of  his  lifti.  rfi  is 
liable  to  be  deprived  of  it  tenipbraril^  by  ill-healtli,  SIA  lb 
lose  it  altogether  if  his  life  be  mote  than  ordinarily  prolofigW. 

P.  How  is  he  to  subsist  during  the  first  thirteliii  jrfedrf  (If 
his  life? 

P.  Upon  the  savings  froiri  the  pirdducis  of  thb  j^ttH  VkWit 
of  others. 

P.  After  thdt  periodj  what  blight  he  to  do  for  hiil  b^ 
ieCttrity,  and  to  avert  the  disgrace  of  hot  istHHrihg  W  dci  Ift 
lea^t  k6  Thxibh  for  i^dclety  as  sbbiety  had  done  fbi*  hini  ? 

B.  Dtirltig  the  days  that  he  can  +frbrfe,  He  liiiiflt  WoA  to" 
replace  what  he  consumes  while  dt  ^ork,  ahd  v^Hsit  He  btigllfc 
to  cohsHttife  while  unable  tb  wbrk^  and  alsb  to  bbiitHbut^  H8 
Mr  Shate  towards  6u|5t)lyihg  the  Want*  of  iiifaiitS  and  chiidt*} 
arid  this  -Wbfk  must  be  accoiripafaied  by  the  t(B(g[di6itb  absfi- 
rienc6  from  cbnstlmjitibn. 

P.  What  have  we  alre&dy  bbserved  to  te  cuJjtbthdty,  iitlS 
trien  have  fi±ed  thieir  attention  Upon  thiilgs  and  the  qiiallbes 
of  things  whlbh  they  desite  td  exaniirib;  id  refbib  Id  and  to 
dlteiss? 

P.  They  affix  hariies  tb  them. 

P.  Have  they  catribA  this  practice  so  far  a.^  to  ^ve  iiaiiife 
tb  itidividtlald  according  as  they  Conduct  tMemselveHj  and  to 
thb  qtlalities  bf  which  thby  are  judged  to  bb  pbsSeteefl  ? 

P.  Yes,  they  could  scarcely  have  doiib  otherwise. 

P.  What  name  has  been  given  to  those  who  afe  thbughi  W 
be  laying  by  adequately  for  the  supply  of  futute  "frants  ?  and 
to  those  who  dte  riot  ? 

B.  The  former  are  called  saving,  thrifty;  and  ecofiomlcal; 
az2d  the  latter  wasteful,  unthrifty,  and.  ^is!uc^N«;g|aiLt.     The 
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fonner  are  said  to  possess  the  quality  of  ecohomy,  and  the  latter 
to  bederoid  of  it,  or  to  pbssess  the  quality  of  extravagance. 

P.  How  shall  we  class  thriftiness  or  econbiny  ?  among  the 
good  or  bad  qualities  ? 

B,  Among  the  good,  sinc&  without  it  a  state  of  well-bling 
irould  be  iinpossible. 

jp.  Hkre  yott  ever  heard  a  name  of  teproach  applied  to 
nving  or  economical  person!  ? 

S.  Tes.  They  are  febinetiines  called  misers,  but  bhly  Men 
tbe^  are  supposed  to  be  niggardly,  or  to  deny  themselves 
^thout  reason. 

R  Would  ybu  dall  liiggardlineiis  or  unnecesskry  ^vihg  a 
bad  quality? 

B.  Yek,  and  this  quality  has  had  another  name,  penutiocti* 
1)688,  given  to  it,  as  if  to  indicate  that  suffering  equal  to  thdt 
producible  by  actual  want  or  penur^  was  voluntarily  endtked, 
%  what  is  T^orse;  was  inflicted  itpon  others,  by  those  trho  are 
afflicted  with  it. 

P.  Which  of  these  tWo  bad  qualities  or  vie6i-~niggitdli- 
hfiM  on  the  one  hand,  or  wastefulness  on  the  otHet — ^is  the 
«iore  likely  to  prevail  in  &nf  society  to  its  dfetriment  ? 

B.  Wastefulness,  or  -Want  of  economy;  fbr  men  kfe  more 
iikely  to  give  way  to  excess  of  indulgence,  thdn  to  be  led  into 
excess  of  self-restraint: 

P.  What  notions  of  refraiiiing  from  immediate  IhdtUgetitie 
lutve  ybu  observed  itt  t-ery  young  children  ? 

B.  None  }tt  kll. 

P.  Hbtr  do  you  thitik  Stlbh  tiotiofas  bitti'e  ? 

B.  By  imitatiottj  by  haibit,  thtbtlgh  jildicibtlS  twinihgi  in 
which  is  included  the  pleitsurfe  of  receiving  tokens  bf  affbction 
and  approbsltlbU  when  an  ieflbrt  is  vblunt£trily  and  successfully 
made  to  repress  a  desite  fbr  inithedisite  indulg^nti^,  ilnd  lastly, 
by  ihls  inflUeilce  bf  knowledge  iii  conjtinctibn  i^ith  ^  these. 

P.  What  kind  ofinowledge  db  you  patilb^tYf  ^fefe  \te\ 
iR  Td  tbekuowM^e  df  the  entire  dfegmite^Qfe  tf  ttJim^^- 
dnd,fora  time,  upon  the  savings  from  ftl^^te^^W^^t  t^ 
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labour,  and  of  the  intense  gratification  derivable  from  a  oon* 
scionsness  that  immunity  from  suffering,  and  the  ability  of 
conferring  benefits  upon  others,  have  been  earned  by  one's  owa 
self-denial. 

P.  When  ought  men  to  begin  to  be  economical  ? 

B.  When  they  are  children,  lest  the  power  of  refraining 
from  immediate  indulgence,  however  urgent  the  need  of  Bocb. 
restraint  to  stave  ofiP  future  suffering,  should  never  be  acquired. 

P.  Children,  as  a  rule,  having  little  or  nothing  in  thdr 
possession,  how  are  they  to  be  expected  to  acquire  the  habits 
of  saving  ? 

B.  The  habit  may  be  begun  in  them  by  their  parents  vA 
guardians,  who  can  lead  them  to  the  thought  and  practice  (siP 
forgoing  indulgence,  either  for  their  own  future  benefit^  (ur 
to  share  indulgence  with  others. 

P.  Is  it  your  opinion,  then,  that  a  predisposition  to  practice 
economy  may  be  fostered  through  the  formation  of  other 
habits? 

B.  Certainly  it  is.  Children  who  have  been  accustomed  ta 
share  their  limited  indulgences  with  others  are  in  a  much 
more  forward  state  of  preparation  for  practising  economy 
than  children  who  have  been  less  judiciously  nurtured. 

P.  How  so? 

B.  They  have  acquired  a  taste  for  a  new  pleasure,  the 
gratification  from  which  outweighs  that  frx)m  any  indulgence 
confined  to  themselves.  They  axe  better  prepared  than  chil- 
dren to  whom  this  taste  is  unknown,  to  understand  how 
another  pleasure,  that  of  a  consciousness  of  immunity  from 
future  suffering  and  disgrace,  may  be  far  greater  than  any 
immediate  indulgence,  however  alluring. 

P.  If  I  were  to  set  before  you  two  equal  divisions  of  boys, 
one  ready  to  enjoy  such  good  things  as  were  given  to  them 
regardless  of  their  companions,  and  the  other  incapable  of 
such  enjoyment  unless  shared  with  their  companions ;  out  of 
which  would  you  expect  to  see  come  forth  the  larger  number 
ofeconoxmcai  men  ? 
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3ut  of  the  boys  who  can  take  delight  in  the  happmesa 
rs.  We  see  that  thej  can  forego  without  effort  a  mere 
indulgence  where  the  others  cannot. 
71ien  you  leave  school,  carrying  these  thoughts  with 
'  you  expect  that  your  earnings  will,  at  first,  be  more 
lOugh  to  supply  what  you  ought  regularly  to  consume  ? 
?liey  will  not,  perhaps,  be  even  enough. 
'hen  how  can  you  expect  to  save  out  of  your  insufficient 
s? 

7e  may  not  be  able. 

^en  you  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  means  at 
mmand  to  admit  of  your  saving,  is  there  any  danger 
under-estimating  them,  or  of  fancying  that  you  cannot 
all,  when  disinterested  lookers-on  might  judge  differ- 
here  is,  and  we  ought  to  be  on  our  guard,  knowing 
Y  it  is  to  be  seduced  into  putting  off  the  claims  of  the 
n  order  to  gratify  the  desire  for  immediate  enjoyment. 
3t  not  under-estimate  the  chances  of  future  want  for 

of  sanctioning  present  indulgence, 
ippose,  for  example,  we  were  to  estimate  your  first 

at  six  shillings  a  week.    You  know  about  what  that 
ring  you.     Would  you  save  out  of  that  ? 
e  should  be  glad  to  do  so,  if  it  were  only  a  penny  a    • 
lot  so  much  for  the  penny,  as  for  the  mark  that  we 
;  omitting  to  recognize  the  claims  of  the  future, 
hich  of  two  lads  who  started  by  earning  six  shil- 
week,  and  at  the  end  of  a  few  years  came  to  earn 
fleen,  or  twenty  shillings  a  week,  would  be  the  more 

save  one,  two,  or  three  shillings  a  week ;  the  one 

put  by  the  penny,  or  the  one  who  had  not  ? 
le  one  who  had  put  by  the  penny,  for  he  would  have 
lat  he  had  some  thoughts  of  the  importance  of  saving, 
d  control  his  longings  for  immediate  enjoymenl. 
hicb  is  the  more  likely  to  grow  up  a  miBer  1 
re  cannot  be  much  doubt  about  that.     T:\ie  xcoaet 
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is  mote  likely  to  gix>w  out  of  the  saving  than  ont  of  ih^s 
spetiding  boy. 

P.  And  ought  ndt  boys  to  be  cautioned  against  doing  any — 
thidg  that  might  make  them  grow  into  sach  despicable  bdng^ 
as  meati  and  miserly  men  ? 

B.  Certainly;  but  without  omitting  to  caution  them  agttixirtt: 
the  greater  danget  of  becoming  still  more  despib&blu  i  ■ 
burden  upon  their  friends  and  relatives  or  upon  iodety;, 
through  their  own  extravagance. 

P.  Have  you  any  thoughts  how  tneanness  is  to  be  avoided 
while  forming  resolutions  and  cultivating  habits  of  econoxny  ? 

B.  By  an  intiBlligent  appreciatibn  of  the  relative  dsdiiiB  »:^ 
the  present  and  the  fhture,  and  by  a  course  of  self-difldplin^ 
bas^  upon  that  appreciation. 

P.  You  made  use  of  the  word  "  extravagance  "  ju^  ndir- 
"Would  you  call  a  lad  extravagant  who  consumed  the  whole 
of  his  moderate  earnings  ? 

B:  We  might.  We  would  apply  that  epithet  to  erety- 
bbdyi  whatever  his  means,  who  did  not  attend,  in  the  appli- 
cation of  them,  to  the  probable  claims  upon  them  arising  out 
of  future  wants. 

P.  Would  you  not  call  a  rich  manj  a  man  whose  meniB 
are  very  large,  au  extravagant  man,  if  he  indulged  in 
expfettditure  or  constudption  limited  by  no  other  considera- 
tion than  his  exposure  to  future  privation  ? 

B.  No ;  provided  he  fbrmed  a  just  estimate  of  his  futnre 
wants  in  reference  to  the  habits  of  indulgence  which  he  was 
forming. 

P.  Would  you  approve  of  his  regulating  his  expenditoK 
in  this  way,  or  rather  of  his  omitting  to  regulate  his  elpendi- 
ture  by  any  other  consideration  than  that  of  bbing  able  to 
fcdiitinue  lU  a  similar  course  of  indulgence  ? 

i.  Not  if  he  neglected  the  opportunity  of  doing  greater 
good  with  his  superfluities ;  but  We  should  not  di8appioT«f 
because  he  was  extravagant  or  regardless  of  his  own  fittore 
wants  while  satisfyihg  the  pteBent.- 
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p.  Bht  ought  we  liot  to  have  6ome  tenns  in  which  to  gire 
expressiott  to  our  dislike  of  such  expendittlre  ? 

B,  Asstu«diy;  and  so  we  have. 

P.  And  what  are  they? 

B,  Thisf  are  many,  and  to  apply  any  one  of  thfem  ptoperiy, 
it  is  necessary  to  be  acquainted  with  the  fottn  df  Ihfe  fexperidi- 
tttre  and  With  the  man  Who  gites  it.  Wfe  Ifaight  call  him 
IttwhoilBj'  silly,  ostentatibtls,  tAiii,  ftitblbus,  heartleSS)  tm- 
charitable,  or  even  vile  and  disgtisting. 

P.  Hbw  far  do  ybu  bbtisider  that  iii^'^  preseiifc  itantiJ  or 
fei-Avilijii  fbt  itidtilgeilce  are  tthder  his  owii  cotitrbl  ? 

B:  Thlb  Question  i^  mdi-e  ihah  we  can  ailswer.  Sbihe 
feHYii^  ire  Beybtid  bur  cbhtrbl,  aiid  blhers,  which  wfe  think 
Diight  be  controlled,  seem  uncontrollable  in  some  individtlalS. 

P.  "What  botitrol  do  young  ihfdntd  seem  cat)able  of  exer- 
cising over  their  own  appetites  ? 

B.  None: 
'  P-  What  cbhtrbl  db  drUnkardd  seeth  cafablfe  of  eietclsiiig 
^  their  cravilig  for  ^iritfi  ? 

B,  Scarcely  any. 

P:  What  bbtiltbl  do  passibnate,  reveilgeftd,  Ipitelul  ken 
tern  bajiilbte  bf  exferbigiiig  btet  their  desire  tb  coinitiit 
^olehcfe  ? 

B,  So  little,  that  it  is  thought  necessary  to  treat  soihfe  ot 
lifte  iinforttliidte  luridtics,  drid  hbt  suffer  theni  to  be  at 


P.  Mif  toot  a  distiHdtibri  be  draWli  between  the  cdjiacity  bt 
iWltrdllfaii^  an  imniedifttfe  impulse,  arid  a  pbissible  fdtiire  itii- 
pBe?  For  ek^pl&j  can  a  boy  exercise  iany  bbhtrol  dfer 
^  jrf-o^nsity  to  givfe  ii^ay  to  excess  iii  drink  tt^fenty  yfearia 
kencljt 

b,  Hfe  cati  do  that  by  following  tip  what  hdS  beeh  done 
fcr  him  by  olHeirs,  bbbiipying  his  thoughts  with  harWleis, 
IJfeekble;  and  ihtereatiag  piirsm^j  keeping  llimaiaj  oaA  oi 
^esiitation,  hcajfftihihg  what  ib  fedfldrtciie  to  Wia  WeiXtti^Tau 
^^>ectabnitjr,  and  by  cberiahing  a  serisb  6^  t\ift  iSAt^  iHYidv 
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he  owes  to  himself  and  to  others,  and  by  resolving  to  i 
his  conduct  conform  to  it. 

P.  Can  he  exercise  any  control  over  his  propensity,  to 
way  to  outbursts  of  passion  twenty  years  hence  ?  * 

B,  Yes,  in  the  same  manner,  and  by  carefully  kec 
watch  over  his  temper  while  a  boy. 

P.  Is  it  reasonable  to  expect  an  effort  from  a  boy  to  i 
of  himself  a  well-conducted  man,  when  it  is  considered  al 
hopeless  to  expect  such  an  effort  from  a  man  ? 

B.  Experience  shows  that  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  fr 
boy  the  effort  to  form  his  own  character,  especially  whei 
assistance  due  to  him  is  at  hand ;  because,  with  habiti 
unformed,  the  right  habits  are  more  easily  induced  thai 
wrong. 

P.  Do  you  deny  that  the  man  is  stronger  than 
boy? 

B.  No.  But  if  the  man's  work  be  more  difficult  in 
portion  to  his  greater  strength,  than  the  boy's  in  proporti- 
his  lesser  strength,  there  is  more  hope  of  the  boy's  su 
than  of  the  man's. 

P.  You  do  not,  however,  seem  to  rely  exclusively  upo 
boy's  unaided  strength.  You  referred  to  some  assistance 
you  claimed  for  him  as  his. due.  What  kind  of  assistai 
that? 

jB.  The  kind  of  assistance  which  a  good  and  intel 
mother  gives  to  her  children.  Knowing  what  habits 
most  conduce  to  their  happiness,  she  steadily  and  gently 
t  hem  to  form  such  habits.  Instruction,  following  upon 
habits,  imparts  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  their  excel 
and  inclines  to  a  determination  to  persevere  in  them,  a 
expand  and  adapt  them  to  meet  all  the  emergencies  of  IK 

P.  In  a  well-regulated  family,  what  kind  of  notice  wou 
taken  of  an  unlooked-for  display  of  greediness  ? 

B,  One  of  sorrow,  dislike  and  disapprobation,  makio 
little  fellow  sorry  and  ashamed,  and  disposing  him  to  t 
conquer  hh  greediness. 
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P.  And  would  infirmity  of  temper,  disregard  of  cleanliness 
and  decency,  be  greeted  in  the  same  way  ? 

B.  Yes,  and  the  result  is  generally  the  same :  a  blush  of 
^liame,  and  a  tingling  sense  of  mortification  at  the  thought  of 
being  suspected  of  a  propensity  to  outrage  propriety  or  to  disturb 
femily  comfort  by  such  behaviour.  Children  thus  trained  may 
rise  to  manhood  imconscious  of  any  desire,  or  of  any  impulse 
to  practise  conduct  recognized  as  bad.  A  tendency  checked 
Ijy  careful  cultivation  before  it  has  gathered  strength,  becomes 
obliterated,  so  to  speak,  before  it  can  make  any  impression 
upon  the  disposition. 

P.  The  recommendation  to  abstain  from  present  consumption 
border  to  secure  something  for  future  consumption  is  not,  we 
are  sometimes  told,  likely  to  be  complied  with  very  generally, 
because  compliance  is  so  very  painful.  Is  compliance  really 
very  painful? 

B.  It  is  to  many  people — ^to  people  who  cannot  appreciate 
the  future  privation  which  they  are  recommended  to  guard 
against,  and  cannot  withstand  the  craving  for  immediate 
indulgence. 

P.  Is  it  not  also  painful  to  many  people  who  can  appreciate 
future  privation,  and  who  can  forego  present  indulgence,  when 
it  is  wise  to  do  so  ? 

B.  It .  must  of  course  be  painful  to  all  who  have  not  even 
^ough  to  satisfy  immediate  and  urgent  wants. 

P.  Suppose  you  boys,  instead  of  being  regularly  supplied 
with  meals  by  your  parents,  had  weekly  rations  distributed 
*o  you  at  the  beginning  of  every  week,  what  would  you  do  ? 

B,  We  would  divide  our  allowance  as  nearly  as  possible 
^  seven  equal  portions,  and  eat  one  portion  each  day. 

P.  Would  your  infant  brothers  and  sisters,  or  all  the  boys 
and  girls  of  your  own  age  that  you  know  of,  act  in  the  same 
way? 

B.  No ;  the  first  are  not  old  enough  to  practise  tbi%  ^e\i- 
^tro],  and  some  of  the  second  have  not  acquired  lilbe'taJcJiX*. 
/^.  If  aiier  a  time  it  were  announced  lo  -jou,  mXJi^  ^^ 
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deliyerj  of  a  veek's  ^f^tip^8,  thai;  unfortunately  tibe  ne* 
week's  must  be  withheld,  what  would  you  do  ? 

B»  We  would  put  ourselves  on  half-ratiozi£i,  w^  bo  q^^ 
the  week's  supply  last  through  the  fortnight. 

P.  The  boys  or  men  who  were  unable  to  mak^  9  nr^'^ 
supply  satisfy  the  wants  of  eaph  day,  could  not,  of  coui^  b< 
expected  to  eke  out  a  week's  supply  to  do  the  best  it  coolc 
for  a  fortnight.  If  the  announcement  came  to  you  in  thi 
form :  one  week's  rations  will  be  withheld  in  th^  course  a 
the  ye^,  it  being  uncertain  in  which  week,  how  would  701 
manage  ? 

jB.  We  would  begin  to  save  at  once. 

P.  8hould  I  be  doing  a  kindness  to  those  who  were  ofi 
disposed  to  set  aside  for  the  future,  if  I  interfere  to  9et  Mid 
for  them  ? 

B.  Yes  ;  but  you  would  have  to  do  it  against  their  ifilL 

P.  Would  they  be  discontented  or  unhappy  at  mj  dfiingf 
that  which  alone  would  protect  them  against  future  su&ri^g? 

B.  They  would. 

P.  Should  I  have  to  use  as  much  violence  with  yoB  to 
make  you  eat  the  whole  of  your  rations,  as  with  those  yIu> 
were  disinclined  to  make  them  save  I 

B,  We  should  certainly  remonstrate  and  resist,  because  le 
could  not  help  feeling  in  how  short  a  time  we  migU  be 
reduced  to  starvation  if  not  allowed  to  save. 

p.  Are  there  circupistances,  then,  in  whicfi  sop^e  znep  irill 
be  happier  on  short  than  on  full  allowance  l 

B.  Yes,  when  they  know  that  shprt  allQifance  i3  efo^tiil 
to  future  safety,  and  h^ye  attained  a  readine^  in  r^goUting 
their  conduct  by  its  probable  influence  upon  their  fatotf 
well-being. 

P.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  intelligent  and  self-oontnl- 

ling  men  have  the  prospect  of  happier  lives  before  them  th» 

the  ignorant  and  reckless:  but  which  of  the  two  axe  Ae 

happier  at  the  moment,  ticLO^^  m\)tii\i^  ^^s^^^^s^  ^sl^^um  « 

ahoxt  aiioTvance? 


B,  Their  happiness  at  the  momeat  may  be  nearly  the 
Bune,  if  they  each  obtain  the  gratification  which  is  in  ]i|iison 
viA  their  dispositions  and  feelings. 

il  Do  you  n^ean  to  say  that  you  are  quite  indifferent 
whether  your  stomach  be  filll  or  half  full  ? 

B,  Not  so ;  but  the  pain  of  a  half-§atisfied  appetite  paay 
be  more  than  compeit^sated  by  the  enduring  support  and 
pleasure  in  feeling  that  a  security  is  being  provided  against 
fature  want-^that  a  duty  to  one -self  and  perhaps  to  others, 
is  being  performed. 

P=.  Is  it  true  that  the  man  who  lay^  by  to  guard  against  a 
future  want  actually  obtains  his  security  without  making  any 
Bacrifice? 

B,  So  it  appears  to  us,  provided  he  have  wherewithal  to 
meet  those  immediate  wants  which  cannot  be  left  unsatisfied 
without  detriment  to  health,  and  to  gratify  those  tastes  which 
Uve  acquired  the  force  of  habits. 

P^  What  use  ought  to  be  made  of  this  knowledge — that 
men  may  be  brought  by  instruction,  by  example,  and  by 
^petition,  that  is,  by  habit,  not  merely  to  endure,  but  to 
enjoy  labour  and  application,  and  also  abstinence  from  cpn- 
wmption,  where  the  thoughts  are  occupied  with  the  future 
good  to  be  obtained  or  the  future  evil  to  be  averte4  ? 

B.  The  guardians  of  childhood  ought  to  provide  training 
from  the  earliest  years,  to  lead  to  the  formation  of  habits 
inclining  to  do  and  to  forbear  cheerfully,  according  as  the 
claims  of  the  fature  seem  to  advise,  and  instruction  thrjough 
^hich  may  be  clearly  seen  what  provision  is  desir^^ble  for  the 
fcture. 

P.  Experience  leads  us  to  thin]c  that  teaching  and  training 
laay  bring  about  these  results  much  more  generally  and  com- 
)detely  than  has  yet  been  attempted.  Where  habits  hfive 
be^  allowed  to  grow  without  the  controlling  inflnence  of 
intelligent  teaching,  habits  good  in  the  beginning  may  degene- 
rate in^  habits  likely  to  hurry  their  victim^  m\Q  \>^ 
ouTses. 
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I. 

P.  Let  us  now  reconsider  some  of  the  decisions  whid 
have  arrived  at  in  this  conversation.  Men,  we  have  said, : 
work  intelligently  tod  skilfully  to  replace  what  they  cons 
We  now  add  that  they  must  do  something  more.  Wh 
that? 

B»  They  must  acquire  a  readiness  in  being  able  to  rej 
from  present  consumption,  so  as  to  guard  against  prob 
future  want. 

P.  What  name  do  we  give  to  that  readiness,  or  qualitj 

J?.  Economy. 

P.  What  name  do  you  give  to  the  incapacity  of  forbej 
from  present  indulgence,  where  such  forbearance  is  indisf 
able  for  guarding  against  future  want  ? 

ii.  Extravagance. 

P.  How  do  you  distinguish  between  extravagance 
tvaste? 

B.  The  latter  implies  a  carelessness  in  making  the  m( 
tlio  products  of  industry,  even  supposing  the  probable  d 
of  the  future  to  b©  sufficiently  attended  to. 

I\  How  do  you  distinguish  economy  firom  stinginef 
niggardliness  ? 

Ji.  The  latter  signifies  the  practice  of  abstaining  from 
8\miption,  without  a  thought  of  guarding  against  future  da 
or  of  iVilfiUing  a  duty. 

i\  May  wo  call  an  economical  man,  a  good  man  ? 

IK  Wc  ought  first  to  know  something  more  about 
)  lo  has  ono  l^f  the  good  qualities. 

J\  May  wo  call  an  extravagant  man,  a  bad  man  ? 

li.  \\>s ;  bocAU^  by  his  conduct  he  risks  his  own  happi 
mid  the  happiness  of  all  depcnd€[it  upon  him. 

J\  Intolligoncc  ;$hows  to  us  the  necessity  of  saving,  ai 

what.  >w  must  rely  upon  for  preventing  economy  from 

gt^norAtiug  into  stinginess.     Has  it  also  any  part  to  pla 

ifolrnytuig  the  tilings  upon  which  men  employ  their  labour, 

huctul  to  o.\t^rcA$o  iheir  ^ccawsoi^'t    Csn  ^s^^srj^&fimiq^  th 
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B,  No,  nor  is  it  necessary.  Many  things  are  meant  to  be 
consumed  almost  as  soon  as  they  are  produced. 

P,  Are  there  not  many  other  things  of  which  this  cannot 
be  said? 

B.  There  are,  such  as  houses,  public  buildings,  furniture, 
bridges,  &c.  Great  pains  are  taken  with  many  of  these,  so  to 
direct  the  industry  employed,  as  to  make  them  durable. 
Intelligence  is  particularly  directed  to  the  selection  of  the 
qualities  of  stone,  metal,  and  wood,  in  order  to  insure  dura- 
bility. 

P.  In  the  whole  range  of  things  of  which  our  store  of  the     - 
necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  is  made  up,  which  should  you 
say  were  the  more  durable — those  that  pertain  to  shelter,  or 
to  clothing,  or  to  food  ? 

B,  The  things  pertaining  to  shelter  the  more  durable,  and 
tliose  pertaining  to  food  the  less  durable. 

P.  And  which  constitute  the  larger  portion  of  the  inheri- 
tance bequeathed  to  us  from  older  times  ? 

B,  The  things  pertaining  to  shelter. 

P.  Among  our  articles  of  food  are  any  more  perishable 
ftan  others? 

B,  Yes.  Fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  roots  and  tubers  are 
4e  more  perishable,  and  grasses  and  seeds,  which  include 
com,  are  the  more  durable. 

P.  Where  do  you  class  milk,  fresh  butter,  and  meat  ? 
,     B,  Between  the  two,  because  our  store  of  them  is  really  in 
tie  animals  which  yield  them ;   and  they  can  be  preserved 
alive,  subsisting  upon  food  selected  by  man  because  it  is  capable 
of  being  preserved  sufficiently  for  the  purpose. 

P.  If  any  nation  were  to  rely  exclusively  upon  the  more 
perishable  kinds  of  food,  what  consequences  should  you  ex- 
pect? 
B»  Great  fluctuations  of  supply,  and  occasional  famines,  since 

the  superabundance  of  some  seasons  could  not  "be  msiSLa  \ic>  «A, 

^e  deSdendes  of  others. 

^  J^roa  were  told  that  there  was  a  conntxy  ^^  irici^vV 
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ants  of  wUch  depended  entirely  upon  the  more  perifihal 
kinds  of  food,  and  you  were  told  nothing  more,  wo]al4  you 
able  to  form  any  opinion  of  their  qualities  ? 

B,  We  should  guess  that  they  were  neither  intelligepit  b 
economical. 

P.  Ought  an  intelligent  and  economical  people  to  rely,  e? 
partly,  upon  articles  of  food  so  exceedingly  perishable  ? 

B.  They  may  rely  partly,  not  only  with  safety,  but  yri 
advantage,  for  roots  and  tubers  make  a  wholesome  and  ^e 
sant  variety  of  food,  yield  largely  in  proportion  to  the  lahoi 
bestowed  upon  them,  and  the  crops  of  them  are  frequait 
good  when  the  crops  of  com  are  deficient.  Jt  is  the  relyii 
exclusively  upon  them  which  is  so  foolish  and  dangerous. 

P.  Impressed  as  you  must  be,  in  common  with  all  wl 
Jiave  gone  through  the  same  course  of  inquiry,  with  the  in 
portance  of  habits  of  economy  in  a  nation,  for  securing  a  goc 
supply  of  food,  as  well  as  of  clothing  and  shelter,  can  you  te 
me  whether  you  have  observed  that  most  men  are  posseasc 
of  a  store  of  flour  and  wheat,  and  of  other  materials  of  food,  i 
readiness  to  satisfy  their  future  wants  ? 

B.  As  far  as  we  have  observed,  they  are  not.  They  rel 
upon  the  bakers,  millers,  butchers,  farmers,  and  com-deale 
for  that. 

P.  Have  they  a  store  of  groceries  ? 

B.  No.  They  rely  upon  grocers  and  merchants  for  thoi 
things. 

P.  Turning  from  eatables  to  clothing,  have  they  a  hx{ 
store  of  articles  of  clothing  ? 

B.  Generally  little  more  than  a  change.  Beyond  Ha 
they  rely  upon  the  clothiers  and  drapers. 

P.  Are  the  houses  in  which  men  live  mostly  their  own  ? 

B,  No;  they  belong  to  their  landlords,  who  let  them  o 
on  hire  or  lease. 

P.  Have  all  these  people  who  thus  rely  upon  the  stores 

others  no  savings  of  their  own  1     Are  tYie^j  Tio\»  ^^cspisc^ifdcfl 

Are  tb^  bakers,  miJlerB,  drapers,  gtocwa^  &^.i  ^V^  Q^l  ^ 
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f      imcal  pteople,  and  are  they  so  obliging  as  to  save  for  other 
\     people? 

t       B.  Iq  spite  of  these  appearances,  most  people  do  save. 
■\     Thej  save  money,  with  which  they  buy  things  as  they  want 
tbm.    And  the  bakers,  millers,  drapers,  grocers,  &c.,  sell  to 
■^    those  who  have  money. 

P.  And  can  the  people  who  have  money  always  be  sure 
;     that  the  bakers,  butchers,  grocers,  tailors,  &c.,  will  be  ready 
to  part  with  some  of  their  stores  for  money  ? 

B,  JeSf  because  their  stores  of  the  particular  things  which 

they  keep  are  too  large  to  be  of  any  use  to  them,  except  to 

dispose  of,  in  order  to  procure  some  of  the  many  other  things 

without  which  they  could  not  exist.    The  baker,  for  instance, 

Kants  meat,  fuel,  clothing,  and  furniture;  and  to  get  them,  he 

ijelies  upon  disposing  of  his  store  of  bread.     Thus  it  is,  also, 

with  the  butcher,  grocer,  and  tailor. 

P.  Do  the  people  of  whom  you  have  been  talking  keep 

[     money  in  their  houses  instead  of  the  stores  which  they  know 

I     tliey  will  be  sure  to  want  ? 

\  B,  With  the  exception  of  small  sums  for  immediate  use, 
[  they  don't  keep  money  in  their  houses.  They  deposit  money 
t  to  banks,  and  draw  it  out  as  they  want  it. 
i  P.  Stores  of  all  kinds  of  necessaries  and  comforts  are  in 
1  4e  shops  and  warehouses^  and  on  the  farms.  Do  you  think 
r'  that  in  like  manner  large  stores  of  money  are  in  the  banks  ? 
i  the  money  of  which  you  speak  really  to  be  found  in  the 
I    banks? 

B.  We  know  that  it  is  not  all  there.     Much  of  it  is  in 

j    P^ple*s  pockets,  iand  passing  from  hand  to  hand. 

'       P»  Do  you  mean  that  the  money  which  people  save,  instead 

^  saving  the  things  which  they  know  they  will  require  to 

We  to  consume,  and  which  money  they  deposit,  as  you  say, 

to  the  banks,  is  not  kept  there  ? 

B,  We  have  been  told  that  it  is  not.    In  fact,  we  do  uot 

^  how  It  can  be  there,  for  the  banks  allow  interest.  \igQaS\.^ 

^iw6  4^c<?»A/iu>^  Jc^ifthe/didnotuaeit  Bome\xoyi.    ^^ 

1—^ 
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are  told  that  they  lend  it.    But  all  this  is  beyond  ctir  compre- 
hension. 

P.  Looking  at  the  entire  stock  of  necessaries  and  comforts 
ready  at  hand  for  the  sustenance  of  us  all  in  the  aggregate^ 
this  you  can  see,  that  it  is  the  result  of  saving,  and  that  there 
is  not  enough  to  make  all  comfortable.  But  you  do  not  see 
very  clearly  by  whom  it  has  been  saved,  and  how  it  is  held 
by  the  various  individuals  who  make  up  the  whole  human 
family,  nor  how  each  is  to  obtain  what  he  needs  for  his. 
consumption.  I  have  been  asking  these  questions,  not  ex- 
pecting that  you  would  be  able  to  answer  them  without 
further  inquiry  and  reflection,  but  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  many  matters  about  which  you  have  to  inquire  and  to 
gain  knowledge.  You  will  be  greatly  assisted  in  your  future 
studies,  by  carrying  with  you  a  clear  perception  of  the  truths 
so  far  collected — of  the  principles  so  £eu:  established  to  your 
satisfaction : — 

That  intelligent  and  skilful  work,  accompanied  by  sobrietf 
and  economy,  are  indispensable  to  sustain  us  in  the  &vour&ble 
position  to  which  we  have  attained,  and  to  help  us  into  the 
more  favourable  one  sure  to  be  attained  when  once  society 
has  resolved  tbat  the  scandal  of  continued  child-n^lect  shall 
be  wiped  away.  Ignorance,  idleness,  drunkenness,  and  extra- 
vagance, will  then  be  so  greatly  diminished  as  to  be  almost 
effaced  by  the  generally  prevailing  intelligence  and  good  con- 
duct, and  with  them  will  disappear  all  that  destitution  which 
is  traceable  to  their  noxious  agency. 

You  will,  as  you  advance,  find  no  difficulties  greater  than 
those  which  you  have  already  mastered.  Through  a  succes- 
sion  of  interesting  as  well  as  of  important  inquiries,  you  vil 
Icam  who  are  the  holders  or  possessors  of  the  stores  on  whid 
wo  all  depend  for  our  daily  existence  ;  who  direct  the  labou 
whicli  is  to  replace  or  more  than  replace  them  as  fast  0 
they  are  consumed;  v^^bo  sir^mxitend  the  saving;  on  wbi 
conditions  the  holders  of  t\ie  ^a^Vck^  esL^bas^  ^st  ^sossssb^ 
a  part  of  them  ;  wliat  inoiie'y  ^a,  «cA\lO'?i  T&^^Mss»\isssa.\j 
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to  hand,  going  into  banks,  although  finding  but  little  rest 
there. 

Meantime,  you  have  established  for  yourselves  that  in- 
dustry, intelligence,  skill,  sobriety,  and  economy,  take  rank 
among  the  good  qualities,  or  among  the  qualities  indispensable 
to  well-being,  and  that  it  is  vain  to  expect  them  to  prevail 
generally,  or  to  flourish  vigorously  imless  they  be  cultivated 
in  childhood.  When  through  parental  care,  intelligently 
dffected,  boys  of  your  age  can  be  brought  together  to  pursue 
these  inquiries  with  pleasure  and  earnestness,  to  cherish  the 
principles  to  the  knowledge  of  which  their  studies  have  helped 
them,  and  to  practise  that  self-discipline  and  exercise,  that 
control  over  their  appetites  through  which  conduct  conducive 
to  fature  comfort  and  respectability  is  alone  attractive,  delight- 
ftil,  or  possible  to  them,  no  despondency  need  be  felt  about 
the  progressive  diminution  of  the  vice  and  misery  which  still 
I;  and  disgrace  us. 
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P.  If  jcm  were  all  fhll-groini  men,  widi  cfimoBS  fonned  n 
habiif  «ety  and  the  ki-ger  part  of  jour  woik  in  this  wor] 
done,  inquiries  like  tliese  in  which  we  are  ei^aged  m%1 
ftill  be  interertii^  to  joo,  as  might  be  inrestigaticniB  inl 
new  derekpinents  and  appfications  of  mechanical,  chemici 
and  electeical  forces,  researches  throng^  a  telesoc^  into  tl 
morements  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  or  throngh  a  mieroseq 
into  the  otherwise  nnthought-of  existence  of  animal  Hfe  itt 
drop  of  water.  But  at  your  age,  the  knowledge  and  yoA{ 
ment  to  he  obtained  bjr  such  inquiries  may  make  all  ti 
difference  between  your  leading  lives  of  happiness  and  respe( 
tability  and  lives  of  misery  and  shame.  Our  conversaticxi 
thus  hx  have  led  us  to  these  two  important  truths:  tha 
industry,  hitelligence,  skill,  sobriety,  and  economy  are  indifl 
pensable  to  well-being;  and  that  a  boy's  habits,  leading  to  bi 
future  habits  in  manhood,  admit  of  being  so  formed,  that  in  hi 
conduct  he  shall  aim  at  what  is  most  conducive  to  the  perma 
ncnt  well-being  of  society  and  of  himself,  without  any  sacrific 
of  present  enjoyment,  or  rather  with  a  positive  increase  an' 
elevation  of  it.  These  are  great  truths  for  you  to  work  upoi 
The  simple  recognition  of  them  ought  to  suflSce  to  inspire  yo? 
with  the  desire  of  following  them  into  those  details  which  ca 
never  be  overlooked,  if  we  would  profit  by  reducing  to  practic 
the  truths  and  principles  which  we  have  mastered,  whethc 
we  would  cultivate  a  farm,  cousItucX.  ^  -E^lcoad,  rule  a  peopl( 
or  discipline  ourselves. 
Every  contrivance  that  "iiaa  "been  ^'aa^  ^^.  Q^  $os^ 
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the  form  of  concise  ainci  accnrate  language,  to  facilitate  our 
inquiries,  should  be  learned  and  Used;  and  I  will  hete  call 
yonr  attention  to  an  improvement  wliicli  may  be  made  upon 
some  of  tibe  expressions  which  we  have  hitherto  put  up  with. 
We  have  thus  far  spoken  of  the  products  of  labout  as  "  neces- 
saries and  comforte  of  life:"  are  all  the  products  of  labour, 
"Decessaries  and  comforts  of  life  ?  " 

B.  They  mttet  be;  or  r&ther  they  are  considered  to  be  so, 
for  otherwise  men  would  direct  their  labour  differently. 

P.  And  are  all  the  "  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  "  the 
profects  cff  labour  ? 

A  Not  exactly,  for  the  heat  and  light  from  the  sUn,  the 
earth  we  stand  on,  the  air  we  breathe,  the  rain  from  the  cl6uds, 
the  water  in  our  rivers,  and  the  granite  of  our  rocks,  are  not 
Ae  products  of  labour,  and  yet  they  are  necessaries  and  com- 
fortg  of  life. 

P.  Ate  these  things  never  the  products  of  labour,  under 
any  ch-ctunstances  ? 

B.  They  cannot  be  altogether  excluded,  for  the  air  in  deep 
Dunes,  ttfe  water  laid  on  in  our  houses,  and  the  gtanite  pave- 
ment In  our  street!^,  toe  the  products  of  labour. 

P.  flow,  then,  are  lire  to  distinguish  things  appatchtly  so 
toixfed  up  together  as  the  products  atnd  non-products  of 
labour? 

B.  We  call  those  things  the  |jroducts  of  labour  which  we 
know  could  not  be  had  in  the  forms  and  quantities^  and  at  the 
P^8  and  times,  adapted  for  man's  consumption  and  enjoy- 
^iient,  without  the  intervention  of  his  labout. 

P.  It  has  been  thought  desirable  to  attend  to  the  distinc- 
tion which  you  have  drawn  by  adapting  our  language  to  it; 
®id  the  name  "  wealth  "  has  been  specially  appropriated  to 
^  those  things  which  cannot  be  obtained,  except  by  labour, 
^  the  quantities  desired,  and  at  the  times  and  places  most  con- 
venient for  their  consumption.  I  dare  say  "you  can  \^\!L  TDLt^ 
^fy' It  should  Aare  been  wished  to  designate  by  a-nscmft^Q^ 
iV  wi/a6  ^e  only  to  be  obtained  in  the  (^\xan!dAe%  d.^isa^ 
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hy  labour,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  things  which  have  only  to  be 
enjoyed,  and  need  not  be  worked  for  ? 

B.  Because  these  things  are  unavoidably  subjects  for  thought, 
and  contrivance,  and  discussion,  and  need,  therefore,  to  be  pav 
petually  referred  to.  People's  attention  has  to  be  perpetually 
concentrated  upon  them.  A  simple  monosyllabic  name,  under 
these  circumstances,  is  a  great  convenience. 

P.  Would  not  any  other  monosyllabic  name  have  served 
the  purpose  equally  well  ? 

B.  Possibly  it  would,  and  in  like  manner  any  of  the  names 
that  you  have  been  helping  us  to  the  use  of  in  our  previous 
conversations  might  have  had  their  places  equally  well  filled 
by  others. 

P.  Why,  then,  should  all  those  particular  names  which  we 
Jiave  had  before  us  have  been  selected  ? 

B,  We  do  not  know.  In  foreign  languages,  there  are  othei 
names  for  the  same  things.  Perhaps  nobody  knows.  Per 
haps  it  is  not  worth  knowing.  Or,  maybe,  it  is  a  brandi  ol 
learning  for  which  we  are  not  prepared,  and  never  will  be. 

P.  Shoidd  there  be  such  a  branch  of  learning,  and  you  are 
to  be  permanently  excluded  from  it,  you  may  as  well  have 
some  notion  of  the  extent  of  the  loss  which  you  will  have  to 
sustain.  Whether  there  have  been  some  reasons  unknown  to 
you  and  me,  or  not,  for  the  selection  of  the  word  "  wealth," 
to  designate  all  those  things  which  are  only  procurable  tot 
human  enjojrment  by  labour,  can  you  tell  me,  having  got  it» 
how  we  ought  to  use  it  ? 

JB.  We  ought  to  take  care  to  apply  it  strictly  to  its  purpoee, 
and  avoid  lending  ourselves  to  the  practice  of  using  it  some- 
times for  one  thing  and  sometimes  for  another,  to  the  grert 
annoyance  of  all  who  wish  to  imderstand  or  to  instruct  us,  azw 
to  the  probable  utter  confusion  of  our  own  thoughts. 

P.  But  what,  if  many  of  your  coimtrymen  and  companion* 
will  not  conform  to  this  precision  in  the  use  of  language  ? 

-^.   We  must,  by  our  owni  pTei^aiaAjarj  %\.\x^^  «cl^  Ti^AwcSasa 
ty  to  acquire  a  readiness  in  detec&a^  ^ea  ^^waJBvsrMk^ 
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3|    the  meanings  commonly  attached  to  words,  and  which  meanings 


I 


we  have  been  accustomed  to  adhere  to,  and  their  substitution, 
intentional  or  otherwise,  of  one  thing  for  another,  while  using 
the  same  word.  But  would  it  not  have  been  a  great  improve- 
ment, if  men  could  have  agreed  to  appropriate  one  name  only, 
never  to  be  deviated  from,  for  each  class  of  things  which  they 
chose  to  make  a  subject  of  study  and  discourse  ? 

P.  You  must  bear  in  mind  that  men's  wants  led  them  to 
talk  about  many  things  long  before  they  imderstood  them 
thoronghly.  In  some  departments  of  science,  such  as  chemis- 
tay,  the  rectifications  and  expansions  of  modem  times  have 
been  so  numerous  as  to  make  it  easier  to  frame  and  adopt  a 
completely  new  nomenclature,  than  to  throw  order  into  the 
old,  while  enlarging  it.  But,  in  the  matters  on  which  we  have 
been  conversing,  such  an  attempt,  even  if  the  object  aimed  at 
were  desirable  in  the  end,  would  not  have  been  tolerated. 
Ve  find  our  language  ready  made  for  us,  and  glad  we  ought 
to  be  to  receive  it  as  it  is,  with  all  its  defects.  We  are  not 
debarred  from  introducing,  as  opportunities  arise,  better  order 
«nd  more  precision  into  it.  Can  you  tell  me  how  you  may  all 
ttnst  in  improving  the  language  that  has  been  handed  down 
to  08,  and  at  the  same  time  defend  yourselves  against  incon- 
venience and  misapprehensions,  from  the  imperfections  which 
801  adhere  to  it? 

5,  We  suppose  you  mean  that  we  may  do  so  by  always 
bearing  in  mind  the  meaning  which  we  attach  to  our  words, 
by  avoiding,  where  possible,  to  use  more  than  one  name  for  one 
^g,  or  the  same  word  in  more  senses  than  one,  especially 
^  those  senses  are  important,  and,  though  different,  liable  to  be 
Wounded. 

P.  Adopting  this  term  "  wealth  "  henceforward  as  a  collec- 
tive name  for  all  those  things  which  can  only  be  procured,  in 
4e  quantities  desired,  by  labour,  can  you  tell  me  who  are  able 
to  Kve  without  consuming  some  portion  of  wealth  ? 

A  Nobody  can. 
P.  And,  as  &r  as  you  can  learn,  are  all  pexaoua  "VioV&fit^  ^^ 


K'C  rsa/ysxiLKTTSu 

w^ift  y.r^icn  cf  tie  weahh    wiftcct   wliich    nobo^  can 

//,  3rari/  j^noDS  are  not 

K  Who  are  the  holders  of  it? 

//.  Tlie  rich  men. 

/^  What  do  jon  mean  bj  a  rich  man? 

/j.  One  who  possesses  much  wealth. 

/^.  We  have  not  advanced  mnch  by  snbstitating  one  word 
for  another.  I  will  ask  again  who  are  the  rich  or  bdden  Of 
wealth  ? 

//.  It  is  impossible  to  say.  We  can  see  that  some  m 
lioldcrs  of  wc;alth  and  some  are  not. 

/'.  Happily,  it  is  possible  to  inquire,  and  we  may  ia  ifA 
do  that  before  we  decide  what  is  impossible  to  be  leaned. 
Rii]>po8()  wc  separate  men  into  the  dark  and  the  fair,  or  into. 
tli(j  tnll  and  tlio  short;  ia  which  of  these  divisions  mights 
fxp(!Ct  to  find  the  holders  of  wealth,  and  in  wticb  the  wedfli- 

ICHH? 

JK  Thoy  would  most  likely  be,  each  of  them,  as  much  k 
o}w  cIhhh  as  in  tlio  other. 

I\  IC  wo  wore  to  separate  them  into  the  riien  under  tweiit^- 
fivi)  years  of  nge,  and  the  men  of  twenty-five  and  Upwflidii 
uniong  which  should  we  find  the  larger  nuinber  of  holdeh 
t^f  wt^alth  ? 

!K  Among  those  who  are  twenty-five  years  of  age  vA 
xipwaixls.  The  division  of  those  under  twenty-five,  ifidtidei 
all  ohiKlreu  who  hold  no  wealth ;  and  up  to  that  age  there  is 
CiMni>arHtively  little  time  and  opportimity  to  produce  and  safe. 

l\  U  we  next  separate  men  into  the  industrious,  inteO^enty 
s^kllt'uK  sober  and  eoononiiciU,  and  the  opposite,  in  which  cWi 
s^lmll  wo  tuul  the  larjrer  number  ef  holders  of  wealth  ? 

^^  lu  the  tormer,  of  course. 

l\  i\{\\  Yolu  in  Your  tunu  help  us  to  another  classification 
whU'h  wk:  lutiv  exittuluc! 


P.  Ani  Itrd  all  ili«  inheritort  of  weftl^  equally  likely  ta 
continue  holders  of  it  ? 

B.  Thoflfe  inheritors  of  wealth  who  possess  the  qualities 
%Mch  we  have  fcalled  good  are  rtiore  likely  to  continue  to  hold 
the  wealth  which  they  have  inherited,  than  those  sSBStted  with 
fte  opposite  qtiaHties. 

P.  Do  yott  still  answer  to  my  question  "  who  are  the  holders    - 
ofwfealth?"    It  is  impossible  to  say  ? 

B.  No.  tTfe  tee  iiot  only  that  it  is  possible  fo  say,  but 
wftt  it  is  very  important  to  recognize  the  classes  tff  people 
^ho  are  likely  to  be  the  holders  of  wealth,  on  ond  hittd,  and 
the  wealthless  on  the  other. 

P.  W'e  should  bfe  careftd  not  to  ittistake  what  we  do  not 
know  for  what  it  is  impossible  to  know.  We  may  learn  the 
flni  by  otserviltion  and  reflection.  The  second  is  beyond  the 
^each  of  our  limited  powers.  As  it  is  essential  that  our  store 
6f  wealth  shtrtild,  at  the  tery  least,  be  Inaihtained,  had  it 
Ijfetter  be  in  the  keeping  of  the  classes  who  appear  to  hold  it, 
«f  in  other  keeping  ? 

JB.  In  .the  keeping  of  the  elders,  the  iiitelligent,  «lnd  the  well- 
Muutictea. 

P.  Totl  mttist  not  forget  thsit  while  tte  wealth  iU  held  by  a 
jplxrtiwi  olily  of  any  community,  each  individual  riiust  hstve 
Bome  portion  of  it  to  consume.  Do  you  know  -f^hether  inatiy 
tdiHdtials  are  content  quietl;^  to  forego  the  consumption  of  a 
ihare  of  wealth? 
B.  Verjrfew,  ifany. 

JP.  To  be  shut  off  from  ConiStimption  altogether  is  death, 
ftort  allowance  for  a  contintiahce  is  sickness  and  deterioration 
*f  health.     Does  society  show  itself  indifferent  to  either  of 
ttese? 
B.  No— It  makes  considerable  efforts  to  avert  these  evils. 
P.  Can  you  mention  some  of  the  ways  in  which  the  holders 
^f  wealth  part  with  portions  of  it  to  the  wealthleaal 

^.  Tbejr  gite  to  ihdr  ikmiileSj  ot  mote  ptopfetly,  ftieY  ^^"t^ 
heir  weaHh  rHih  ibeir  amiiies;  they  buy  tie  labovxr  wi^ 
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services  of  some;  and  they  give  to  the  incapable  and  hdp 
less. 

P.  And  in  what  ways  do  the  wealthless,  or  those  who  havi 
less  wealth  than  they  wish  to  consumei  seek  to  obtain  some  o 
the  wealth  which  is  held  by  others  ? 

J5.  Mostly  by  selling  their  labour;  but  some  b^,  an 
others  steal  or  seize,  whether  by  violence  or  fraud. 

P.  Do  the  holders  of  wealth  submit  passively  to  all  the« 
ways  of  attempting  to  obtain  possession  of  their  wealth  ? 

B,  No.  They  resist  some,  while  they  accede  to  the  ppft 
posals  of  others. 

P.  Whom  do  they  resist  ? 

B.  Thieves,  or  those  who  attempt  to  take  their  weaWi 
without  their  consent. 

P.  In  what  way  do  they  resist  so  as  to  make  their  reaw- 
tance  effectual  ? 

B.  They  have  formed  governments,  have  made  laws,  ani 
organized  police  and  armed  forces  to  put  down,  and  circma- 
vent,  and  deter  all  those  who  are  wishing  to  dispossess  dn 
holders  of  wealth  against  their  consent. 

P.  What  would  be  the  effect  upon  society,  if  no  attenqpto 
were  made  to  resist  those  who  struggled  or  conspired  to  attaia 
possession  of  wealth  against  the  will  of  its  holders — ^that  iii 
by  force  or  jfraud  ? 

B,  Very  bad.  Peace,  security,  order,  and  enjoymcDl 
would  disappear.     Men  would  sink  back  into  barbarism. 

P.  You  may  meet  with  people  who  seem  inclined  to  ques- 
tion the  correctness  of  this  answer.  To  remove  their  doubts 
or  to  save  ourselves  from  being  influenced  by  them  if  rat 
warranted,  let  us  inquire  a  little  more  closely  and  minutd) 
into  what  must  be  the  consequences  of  allowing  thieves  to 
take  possession  of  other  people's  wealth  unresisted-  Why  do 
men  work  ? 

B,  To  acquire  wealth. 

-P.  Why  do  they  put  fox\iii  mt^^eacfe  ^sA^^Ki^Vs^^S&sssL^raicl? 
^.  To  produce  as  muclv>we8SL^«.^^^"«'^^'^f»sS^ 
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P.  Why  do  they  save  ? 

B,  To  guard  against  future  want,  and  to  accomplish  future 
purposes. 

P.  Are  they  ever  frustrated  in  these  efforts  and  plans  ? 
B,  Yes ;  bad  seasons,  fires,  and  other  casualties  at  times 
take  from  them  the  expected  fruits  of  their  labour. 

P.  What  course  do  they  generally  adopt  on  the  occurrence 
of  such  casualties? 
B,  Sensible  people  set  themselves  to  work  and  save,  to 

Iiepair  their  losses. 
^     P.  Would  they  do  the  same,  if  occasionally  plundered  or 
defrauded  of  their  wealth  ? 

B,  That  is  what  they  actually  do;  for  society,  with  all 
itg  efforts,  has  not  yet  been  able  to  prevent  entirely  the  in- 
itads  of  robbers  and  cheats  upon  other  men's  wealth. 

P.  If,  instead  of  being  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence, 
tie  attacks  of  thieves  and  swindlers  were  so  frequent  and 
general  as  to  deprive  the  producers  and  savers  of  wealth  of 
•II  hope  of  its  being  reserved  for  them  to  enjoy  the  wealth 
irhich  they  had  produced  and  saved,  what  would  happen  ? 

B.  People  would  relax  in  their  efforts  to  save,  and  con- 
•equently  in  their  efforts  to  produce  as  much  as  they  other- 
irise  would. 

P.  What  effect  would  this  have  upon  the  general  stock  of 
wealth? 
B.  The  stock  wotdd  be  diminished. 
P.  How  would  the  well-being  of  society  be  affected  ? 
B.  It  would  be  impaired.     We  have  already  agreed  that 
ibe  stock  of  wealth  is  insufficient  adequately  to  supply  the 
Ifants  of  alL     That  suffering,  therefore,  which  is  attributable 
to  want  of  wealth  would  be  increased. 

P.  How  would  a  general  feeling  of  insecurity  act  upon  the 
l^evailing  habits  of  industry  and  economy  ? 
B.  It  cotdd  only  tend  to  undermine  them. 
P.  WMIe  the  ladustrioua  and  economical  are  Coii«vx3cwii%^ 
•ia^  are  thejr  doing  besides  ? 
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B.  They  are  i>epbicing  what  thej  oonsome.  Indeed,  aSno 
the  sick,  and  the  maimed,  and  the  incapable  are  sappartei 
out  of  a  store  of  wealth  which  is  nereitheless  maintained  aoc 
even  increased,  we  may  say  that  the  industrious  and  eoono- 
mical  greatly  more  than  iteplace  what  they  consume. 

P.  And  what  are  thieres  and  swindlers  doing  while  thej 
consume  ? 

jB.  They  certainly  are  not  replacing  the  wealth  which  tbey 
consume:  too  generally,  besides  consuming,  they  destroy  and 
waste. 

P.  How,  then,  may  we  confidently  affirm  it  must  fiune  wA 
society  if  thieres  and  swindlers  were  left  to  pursue  their 
courses  imopposed  ? 

B,  Society  would  fall  back  into  a  state  of  misery  oi 
barbarism. 

P.  How  would  it  fare  with  the  thicTes  and  swindlera  them* 
selves  ?  i 

B,  Ycr}'  badly  also,  for  there  would  be  but  little  weaUf 
for  them  to  consume,  let  them  try  to  get  it  as  tbqf 
might. 

P.  What  ought  society  to  do,  in  order  to  avert  the  miaeiy 
sure  to  follow  from  attacks  on  otlier  people^s  wealth  by  thierff 
and  swindlers,  if  unopposed  ? 

JB.  It  ought  to  do  its  best  to  prevent  such  attacks. 

P.  How  can  society  take  measures  to  prevent  inteifereooe 
with  wealth  by  some  persons  until  it  has  decided  who  are 
the  persons  that  ought  to  possess  it  ? 

B.  Society  must  decide  and  declare  that  first,  as  a  matter 
of  course. 

P.  Can  you  tell  me,  in  general  terms,  who  have  bM 
declared  by  society  the  rightful  holders  of  wealth — ^who  i» 
to  be  upheld  by  society  in  the  possession  of  wealth  ? 

B.  Those  who  have  produced  and  saved  it,  received  it  H 
a  £ree  gift,  or  in  exchan^  for  services  or  other  wealth,  in' 
inherited  it. 
PI  I>oea  society,  wlieu  it  iiwibx^a  \iWi  ^uali^  X^^osJ^^ 
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tibe  poflsesnon  qf  wealth,  grant  permission  to  its  holders  to 
dispose  of  it  as  they  please  ? 

B.  Nearly  so.     They  must,  of  course,  abstain  from  damag- 

log  others  with  it.     They  are  permitted  to  give  and  exchange 

it,  and  to  appoint  who  shall  inherit  it  after  their  de^tb. 

Having  once  parted  with  it,  the  new  possessors  are,  in  their 

turn,  upheld  in  the  retention  of  it. 

P.  Do  you  know  what  name  has  been  given  by  society, 

.  represented  in  the  government  which  it  has  organized,  to  the 

I  decrees,  or  orders^  or  expressions,  of  its  will,  which  it  pro- 

f  luxates? 

B.  They  are  called  "  laws.*' 

P.  And  to  those  particular  laws  which  declare  who  are 
^tled  to  be  protected  in  the  holding  of  wealth  ? 
B,  Laws  of  property. 

P.  When  a  man  holds  wealth,  which  the  laws  declare  he  is 
tp  be  protected  in  the  possession  of,  imdisturbed,  what  is  said 
to  be  conferred  upon  him  ? 

B,  A  right  to  property.  The  law  pronounces  what  will 
fJonfer  a  title  or  right  to  property.  It  is  left  to  the  various 
JlidiTiduals  who  desire  the  possession  of  such  rights,  to  acquire 
^bem  in  some  of  the  ways  sanctioned  by  the  laws  under  which 
Ijkiey  live. 

P.  What  do  the  laws  declare  to  all  those  who  have  not 
acquired  rights  to  a  property  in  particular  portions  of  wealth  ? 
-  B.  That  an  obligation  is  imposed  upon  them,  not  to  inter- 
fere with  the  rights  of  others;  it  being  the  will  of  society 
that  the  rights  of  property  which  it  confers  ^lall  be  re- 
flected. 

P,  Have  the  laws  under  which  we  live,  been  made  by  our- 
N^  or  handed  down  to  us  from  our  forefathers  ? 

B.  With  the  exception  of  the  alterations  made  in  them  year 
4y  year,  we  should  say  that  we  were  beholden  for  them  to  our 
^fcefiithenu 

P.  HAYejroufozmedaDjr  opinion  from  the  books  "wTaxoii  "jou 
W  xetK^  afld  jSvm  the  rcimaris  which  you  have  ixftaxfli,  ^\vo 
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the  mlers  were  that  made  our  laws  for  tis  from  the  b^imiiiig 
and  with  what  purpose  they  made  them  7 

B.  We  suppose  that,  in  earlj  tunes,  kings  made  the  laws 
and  iheir  object  would  generally  have  been  to  proteot  thei: 
subjects,  provided  always,  they  offered  no  resistance,  and  cm 
tributed  liberally  to  such  expenditure  as  their  rulers  chose  ti 
indulge  in. 

P.  And  how  were  the  kings  able  to  obtain  and  keep  Umi 
power  of  enforcing  obedience  ? 

B.  In  various  ways ;  principally  by  inheritance.  Bo: 
occasionally,  competitors  for  rule  of  more  than  ordinary  am- 
bition, daring,  and  capacity,  rebelled  against  the  legitimali 
sovereign,  deprived  him  of  his  power,  and  took  possession  d 
his  throne. 

P.  Granting  that  an  armed  force  contributed  laigely  to 
enable  sovereigns,  whether  legitimate  or  otherwise,  to  maintoii 
their  authority,  is  there  anything  else  which  may  act  so  at  to 
cause  this  force  seldom  to  be  used,  and  to  admit  of  its  beb^i 
maintained  at  a  comparatively  low  standard  of  strength? 

B.  There  are  generally  two  reasons  for  submission;  oaBi 
fear,  and  the  danger  of  resisting ;  the  other,  attachment  tD 
constituted  authority,  and  a  sense  of  the  benefit  derived  fioal 
the  protection  afforded  by  it :  and  uninterrupted  submisaki 
implies  disuse  of  force,  and  disinclines  to  its  maintenance  at  I 
high  standard. 

P.  Which  of  these  two  reasons,  do  you  think,  weig^ 
most  in  former,  and  which  most  in  modem  times  ? 

B.  Fear  may  have  been  the  principal  inducement  for  wab 
mission  in  olden  times;  but  attachment  to  the  constitiitBi 
authority,  which  grants  protection,  must  be  the  main  raM 
for  that  cheerM  submission  to  the  laws  which  charactenSB 
our  times  in  this  country. 

P.  If  it  should  ever  happen  that  the  constituted  authoriQ 
in  this  country  were  to  make  itself  thoroughly  hateful  to  4l 
great  mass  of  the  people,  "viViaX.  ^avA^\i^\^^  \i^\a»g^t 
B.  Such  authority  \?o\iMl  \ie  «va^l,  ^^^svx^ga.^  ~ 
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subverted,  when  once  the  hope  of  amending  it  had  been 
abandoned. 

P.  Do  any  faciKties  exist  for  altering  the  laws  in  this 
conntiy,  so  as  to  keep  them  in  accordance  with  the  altering 
notions  of  the  people  ? 

B.  Our  government  is  happily  so  organized  as  to  combine 
certainty  of  action  with  &cilities  for  adapting  the  laws  to  the 
dearly  ascertained  wishes  of  the  people,  that  is,  of  the  more 
intelligent  and  better  conducted  among  them. 

P.  May  not  the  government  be  rendered  obnoxious  and 
Tmpopular  by  the  conduct  of  those  who  are  trusted  with  power 
i&  order  to  administer  the  laws  ? 

B,  No  doubt  much  of  the  hostility  to  government  in  former 
days  arose  from  this  cause.  Administrators  of  law,  trusted 
with  power,  set  themselves  above  the  law.  The  central 
•orerei^  authority  was  unable  to  keep  them  under  control. 
They  used  their  power  to  oppress  as  well  as  to  protect.  iBut 
this  source  of  discontent  with  government  may  be  said  to  have 
departed  firom  us,  at  least,  in  this  country. 

P.  Are  the  laws,  as  we  find  them  made  for  us,  maintained 

tnd  acquiesced  in  by  the  whole  of  society,  or  only  by  a  part  ? 

B,  Not  by  the  whole,  since  thieves  could  hardly  be  expected 

to  co-operate  in  taking  precautions  against  the  inroads  on 

property,  which  they  intended  to  make. 

P.  But  did  it  not  appear  to  you  a  little  time  ago,  that  if 
property  were  left  unprotected,  the  occupation  iBven  of  thieves 
would  be  gone,  and  with  it  their  means  of  subsistence,  since 
tiiere  would  be  no  wealth  for  them  to  prey  upon  ? 

B.  Showing,  although  it  may  be  hidden  from  them,  that 
the  thievishly  inclined  would  suffer  less  &om  protection  to 
property  made  perfect,  than  from  the  withdrawal  of  protection ; 
since,  if  ihcapable  of  work,  they  might  be  fed  from  the  wealth 
of  the  charitable,  instead  of  finding  themselves  destitute  among 
tiie  wealthless. 
P.  Bjr  what  part  of  society  should  you  say  lavia  TgncodoflXi- 
wg  and protectiDg  rights  to  property  were  pTeserveSi  m  laaraaa 
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dajft,  subject  to  the  amendments  tmder  womdet^tiiovi  fi 
making  them  more  efficacious  ? 

B.  By  the  intelligent,  the  industrious  and  the  economical 
beeause  they  alone  comprehend  the  importance  of  pres^ru^ 
to  the  producers  of  wealth  the  power  over  its  disposaL 

P,  Should  you  expect  that  the  majority  of  eveiy  people 
which  had  made  much  progress  in  ciyilization,  would  1m 
£iyourable  to  laws  conferring  rights  to  property  and  gnarso- 
teeing  them  ? 

B,  We  cannot  £uioy  any  people  to  be  much  advanced  ii 
ciyilization  among  whom  respect  for  property  is  not  generally 
felt.  A  comparatively  small  portion  of  them,  small  in  nttmba 
but  powerful  from  their  intelligence  and  superior  qualitiei 
may,  in  the  first  instance,  have  led  the  minority  to  acquiesoe  i 
laws,  made  for  their  good  but  beyond  their  capacity  to  appro 
date.  In  these  days,  and  in  this  country,  it  can  scarcely  b 
doubted  that  an  overwhelming  majority  heartily  concur  k 
laws  and  institutions,  the  purpose  of  which  is,  the  protedkn 
of  property. 

P.  Do  you  consider  that  laws  conferring  ^<  Eights  to 
property"  took  their  rise  in  feelings  of  '< respect  te 
property  ?  " 

B.  If  they  did  not  take  their  rise  in  those  feelings,  ihej 
owe  their  continued  existence  to  them,  in  ocn^unction  irith 
the  experience  that  there  are  people  who,  not  feeling  that 
respect,  are  ready  to  invade  the  possessions  of  others. 

P.  Has  it  been  thought  desirable  to  distinguish  betwstf 
the  two  sets  of  people — those  who  respect,  and  those  who  di 
not  respect  property,  and  to  give  a  name  to  each  ? 

B.  Yes.  The  first  are  called  honest  or  trustworthy,  sal 
the  second  dishonest  or  untrustworthy. 

P.  And  have  the  qualities  by  which  each  are  ^^fl4<T^ithfi 
also  been  named  ? 
J^.  Yes;  honesty  or  trustworthiness,  and  dishonesty  or  ua- 
^tms^virotrthiness,  i^e  the  name&  \!ki«X\iw^\K«o^^siB^todM 
gualzties. 
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P.  Oomfitiing  ounehres  to  one  of  tbeie  ieti  of  nameS|  how 

flball  we  class  honesty  and  dishonefitj  ? 
B,  Honesty  among  the  good,  dishonesty  among  the  bad 

P.  indwhy? 

B.  Because  honesty  conduces  to  the  general  irell-being, 

while  dishonesty  conduces  to  destitution  and  misery. 
P.  hi  which  class  of  men  do  you  wish  to  find  yourselYee  ? 
B,  In  the  elass  of  honest  men. 
Pi  Ate  you  sure  to  grow  up  to  be  honest  ? 

Bi  We  dare  not  say  more  than  that  we  hope,  and  will  try 

togmwilp  honest 

P.  Doea  your  chance  of  becoming  honest  men  depend  at 
«D  npon  your  conduct  while  boys  ? 

B»  Greatly*  Boys  who  do  not  turn  their  thoughts  and 
bend  their  efforts  to  respect  property,  are  likely  to  slide^ 
perhaps  almost  imperceptibly  at  first,  into  dishonest  courses. 

P.  Which  boys  are  more  likely  to  grow  into  honest  nien, 
those  who  are  bom  among,  and  surrounded  by  men  and  boys 
who  feel  a  respect  for  property,  or  those  who  are  quite  differ-^ 
otly  placed? 

B.  The  first. 

P.  And  why  ? 

B,  Because  boys  are  prone  to  imitate  others^  because  Uiey 
will  not  fail  to  learn  how  essential  habits  of  honesty  are  to  the 
general  well-being,  and  because  erery  new  proof  of  trust* 
worthiness  in  them  secures  marks  of  approbation  and  smilet 
<rf  affection,  and  encouragement  firom  those  whom  they  love 
nd  reqwct,  and  with  whom  they  aasociate. 

P.  Let  Us  see  if  we  can  trace  together  the  rise  and  pro- 
greM  of  feelings  of  a  respect  for  property,  or  of  a  sense  of 
konesty.  Have  you  ever  known  that  any  of  your  little 
brothers  and  sisters,  scarcely  old  enough  to  stand,  have 
been  detected  in   atealing;  or  in  taking  what  biioiv^  \i^ 

A  Tb0jr  W613M  be  very  likely  to  Uke  tny^hing  <lwiJt^«5 

a — 7. 
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presented  to  him----^  No,  never  again  will  I  be  a  prey  to  mich 
torment,  to  such  self-reproaoh ;  '*  and  were  lie  to  resist,  liis 
first  successful  resistance  would  make  the  second  and  following 
more  easy,  till  at  last  his  first  and  only  failing  might  be  almost 
obliterated,  and  he  cease  to  feel  what  it  is  to  be  tempted  into 
an  act  of  dishonesty. 

P.  It  might  happen,  in  iact,  it  unfortunately  does  happen, 
that  the  young  person  who,  without  any  previous  wish  or 
intention  to  go  astray,  yields  to  a  temptation  for  the  first  timSi 
is  not  visited  by  strong  compunctions,  or  smothers  the  feeUngv 
of  anguish  and  reproach  which  follow  on  his  first  bad  act; 
what  is  then  likely  to  happen  with  him  ? 

B.  Other  opportunities  of  doing  wrong  are  sure  to  corns  is 
his  way.  He  will  succumb,  and  each  time  the  temptation  ii 
felt  by  him  to  be  less  resistable,  till  at  last,  resistance  becoamf 
impossible,  he  grows  into  a  confirmed  thief,  swindler,  fbigv, 
burglar,  embezzler,  according  as  his  other  propensities  lod 
attainments  or  his  associates  and  opportunities  may  lead  him. 

P.  Some  of  you  have  read,  I  dare  say,  aooounts  of  setds* 
ments  made  by  our  countr3rmen  in  new  lands,  not  ezscltf 
unoccupied,  but  inhabited  by  a  few  scattered  miserable  tribei 
of  wandering  savages;  and  that  our  countrymen  have  teen 
anxious  to  live  on  friendly  terms  with  the  poor  natives,  snd 
to  do  something  towards  their  improvement.  Are  you  amie 
of  the  chief  difficulty  which  they  have  experienced  in  carry- 
ing out  their  humane  intentions  ? 

P.  They  cannot  bring  their  savage  neighbours  to  compie' 
}iend  or  acquiesce  in  their  notions  of  property. 

P.  What  consequences  follow  ? 

P.  The  natives  commit  all  kinds  of  depredations,  in  spits  tt 

the  presents  which  are  made,   and  the  warnings  whidi  kB 

given  to  them.     Tools,  poultry  and  clothing  are  carried  oft 

fences  disappear  and  cattle  stray.     At  last  some  one  emigrant, 

Jess  patient  or  who  bas  auffeted  more   severely  than  ia$ 

countrymeuy  Jays  wait  for  tVie  ^e^xe^fltoc,  ^^v2!DkK&\sasLS3i^ 

»9t,  und  sends  him  away  onVy  ai^x  ^ iK^xis^'^sssMiissssy. 
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p.  HftTe  70a  not  read  of  worse  than  this  ?     The  beaten 

lavage  lensible,  not  of  any  &ult  that  he  hat  committed,  but 

only  of  the  cruelty  with  which  he  has  been  treated,  and 

BBartiug  nnder  his  wrong,  collects  others  of  his  tribe  to  reta- 

^te  upon  him  whom  he  now  considers  an  enemy.     It  has 

happened,  from  such   a  beginning,  that  a  whole  family  of 

emigrants  has  been  murdered  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  and 

the  hot  burnt  to  the  ground.    The  colonists  cannot  allow  such 

r    m  act  to  go  unpunished.     They  would  be  content  to  have  the 

r    principal  culprits  deliyered  up,  and  an  example  made.     This 

I   it  is  out  of  their  power  to  obtain.     The  colonists  are  thus 

[    oompelled  in  self-defence  to  inflict  the  seyerest  suffering  on 

the  whole  tribe,  because  it  had  not  been  possible  to  inspire 

them  with  a  feeling  of  respect  for  property.     The  course  which 

iittteri  not  unfrequently  take,  is  the  gradual  disappearance  of 

ttyage  tribes,  before  the  steady  onward  increase  and  spread  of 

the  cobnists.    Might   not  the  colonists,  think  you,   seeing 

the  hankering  of  the  savages  after  the  tools,  trinkets,  clothing 

tod  other  wonders,  which  meet  their  eyes  for  the  first  time, 

Kt  them  to  work,  and  teach  them  how  they  might  obtain  these 

tiiingB  without  stealing  ? 

B,  What  I  form  fuU-grown  savages,  with  their  desultory 
habits  and  wild  instincts,  to  habits  of  steady  industry,  and 
instil  into  them  intelligence,  and  skill,  and  a  capacity  of  self- 
itttraintl 
P.  And  why  not  ? 

B,  Because  experience  shows  that  the  formation  of  charao- 
ter  is  a  slow  work,  which  ought  to  be  begun  in  childhood. 
To  change  a  character  already  formed,  must  be  a  more  diffi* 
^t,  as  well  as  a  longer  process,  with  much  less  time  to  carry 
k  out  It  would  be  an  exaggeration  to  expect  that  more  than 
<tte  hi  a  hundred  people  with  set  bad  habits  can  be  altered 
fcf  the  better,  where  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  children 
^ht  be  trained  into  men  with  dispositions  and  habits  {ek.N[Q\>x* 
•hJa  to  die  wel&ne  ofgocietjr, 
P.  Are  there  any  dMcoftafeB  in  the  way  of  ottt  w^Wgax^ 
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the  misery  caused  by  insufficient  supplies  of  wealth,  similar  to 
those  experienced  by  emigrants  in  their  endeavours  to  defend 
themselves  against  the  depredations  of  savage  tribes  ? 

B,  Our  difficulties  arise  from  what  are  called  the  criminally 
disposed  people,  who  live  among  us,  destitute,  incapable  of 
steady  work  and  application,  unaccustomed  to  self-restraint^ 
and  utterly  devoid  of  respect  for  property, 

P,  Which  would  be  the  better  plan — ^to  keep  watch  against 
them,  lock  them  up,  and  drive  them  off  as  the  emigrants  dc 
the  savages,  or  to  take  measures  against  their  making  theli 
appearance  among  us  ?  . 

B.  It  would  have  been  better  to  have  prevented  theij 
making  their  appearance ;  but  as  that  has  not  been  done, 
society  must  protect  itself  as  best  it  can. 

P.  How  do  you  think  their  appearance  could  have  been 
prevented  ? 

B.  By  the  teaching  and  training  of  the  young  from  child- 
hood upwards,  a  duty  which  has  been  and  perhaps  still  is 
greatly  neglected. 

P.  Are  you  sure  that  the  precaution  of  teaching  and  training 
would  have  prevented  children  from  growing  up  into  crimi- 
nally disposed  men  ? 

B,  It  might  not  have  prevented  all,  but  it  would  hare 
prevented  most  of  them.  Good  men  are  as  much  the  fruit  d 
cultivation  as  good  crops.  With  good  cultivation,  burners 
will  now  and  then  have  a  bad  crop  ;  but  without  cultivati(«i 
they  cannot  have  a  good  one. 

P.  How  do  you  reconcile  yoTir  expectations  with  the  M 
that  many  of  our  greatest  criminals  have  been  educated  meni 

B,  Two  things  would  have  to  be  proved  before  our  relianoi 
upon  education  could  be  shaken,  first,  that  the  proportion  d 
the  criminally  disposed  is  as  great  among  the  educated  9i 
the  uneducated ;  and  second,  that  what  has  been  given  undtf 
the  name  of  education  has  thoroughly  deserved  that  name. 
I^.  I  will  put  the  question  "beJoT^  -jom  \xx  «CL^^«t  fesm.  P 
jrou  hoy  a  had  been  placed,  feomliSaft  Vqxji  Qi^Qiva\sa!^Tai< 
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the  care  of  the  aborigines  of  Australia  or  Caffraria,  how  many 
of  you  would  be  growing  up  into  intelligent,  industrious,  eco- 
nomical and  property-respecting  men  ? 

B,  Probably  not  one  of  us. 

P.  And  if  the  same  number  of  infant  Caffres  were  trans- 
ported here,  and  placed  imder  the  protection  of  guardians, 
inclined  and  able  to  give  them  the  best  teaching  and  training, 
how  would  it  fare  with  them  ? 

B»  Some,  perhaps  many  would  grow  up  fit  to  be  members 
rfaciyilized  community. 

P.  You  do  not  speak  very  hopefully  of  the  probable  effect 
of  education  upon  the  infemt  children  of  savages. 

B,  We  have  no  evidence  to  justify  our  affirming  that  the 
infants  of  savages  could  as  readily  be  educated  into  civilized 
men,  as  the  infants  of  civilized  men.  But  our  confidence 
need  not,  on  that  account,  he  lessened  in  the  influence  of 
^ucation  upon  the  children  who  have  hitherto  been  neglected 
m  civilized  communities. 

P.  I  have  gone  over  these  questions,  not  only  with  boys, 
but  with  grown-up  men ;  and  1  have  heard  it  maintained  that 
respect  for  property  is  instinctive,  by  which  I  suppose  is 
meant,  independent  of  external  influences.  What  do  you 
tlunk  of  that  notion? 

B.  That  it  is  contradicted  by  experience.  Young  children, 
M  we  must  all  have  seen,  stretch  out  their  hands  to  grasp  every 
object  of  desire  that  comes  within  their  reach.  The  savage 
^  the  same.  Children  may  be  brought  to  imderstand  why 
property  ought  to  be  protected,  why  they  ought  to  be  honest, 
>nd  how  they  may  hope  to  grow  up  so,  and  they  may  be 
prepared,  through  their  propensity  to  imitate  others,  and  their 
desire  to  be  loved  and  approved,  readily  to  act  in  obedience  to 
4e  dictates  of  their  own  knowledge  and  to  the  received  wishes 
®f  society.     The  adult  savage  is  incorrigible. 

P.  I  have  heard  it  maintained  by  others,  and  a  gceati  di^- 

^oongement  it  is  supposed  to  be  to  education,  tJaaJt  dwi^Si^xv 

'te  prone  to  evil,  md  that  education  has,  t\ieteiot^,  "^lerj 
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limited  power  over  all  natures,  and  ii  powerlesi  over  muf* 
Wbat  would  you  antwer  to  them  ? 

B,  That  they  are  giving  in  to  an  opinion  not  only  biaed 
upon  no  evidence,  but  contrary  to  such  ervidence  at  we  have 
been  able  to  collect.  Toung  children,  knowing  nodung  o^ 
the  distinctions  drawn  by  grown-up  men,  seek  after  thingi 
which  give  them  pleasure,  and  turn  away  from  things  whid 
bring  pain.  The  only  good  that  they  recognise  is  pletsura 
the  only  evil  pain.  Unless,  then,  they  are  prone  to  pain,  ihe] 
cannot  be  prone  to  evil.  They  may  be  led  by  teaohigg  soi 
training  to  seek  pleasure  or  good  through  pain,  and  to  tun 
away  from  a  pleasure  that  leads  to  pain  or  evil.  We  oai 
discover  no  propensity  to  evil  in  all  this. 

P.  Can  you  form  any  conception  of  the  extent  of  the  i& 
crease  which  would  accrue  to  our  store  of  wealth  if  fbelingi  d 
respect  for  property  were  to  become  as  much  more  deep  sad 
general  as  they  might  be,  through  an  education  even  no  betts 
than  you  are  receiving;  for  neither  you  nor  your  teachers  think 
that  mankind  have  yet  reached  perfection  in  the  art  of  teach- 
ing and  training  ? 

B.  As  there  would  be  fewer  thieves,  there  would  of  cotvie 
be  less  waste  and  more  production. 

P.  Let  us  examine  this  a  little  more  in  detail.  What  nanMi 
are  applied  to  people  who  show  in  their  conduct  a  want  (A 
respect  for  property  ? 

B.  Thieves,  pickpockets,  embezzlers,  swindlers,  forgers,  and 
burglars.     There  may  be  other  names  besides. 

P.  Do  you  include  among  these  more  individuals  tbac 
have  been  convicted  ? 

B.  No.  We  should  not  be  justified  in  doing  that. 

P.  These  we  may  call  criminals.  Do  you  suppose  thew 
are  many,  besides  the  criminals,  disposed  to  commit  crimes? 

B.  Most  likely  there  are,  but  they  are  prevented  or  hA 
back  by  fear  of  detection,  or  want  of  opportunity, 
JP.  What  would  happen  if  Yie  \i«»^  Tva  Y^>Mi^  i'stRfc  Xk^'^ikMI 

128? 
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B.  The  criminals  would  oommit  mora  erimei;  and  many 
crimmallj  dispoaed,  who  are  now  kept  in  check,  would 
commit  them. 

P.  What  kind  of  men  do  you  expect  are  choien  for  the 
polioe  force  ? 

B.  Strong,  courageous,  intelligent,  and  trustworthy  men. 

P.  If  these  men's  services  were  not  bespoken  in  this  way, 
kow  wcyold  they  be  employed,  think  you  ? 

B.  Doing  some  kind  of  work — ^more  than  replacing  what 
Aey  consumed. 

P.  Are  you  now  prepared  to  explain  more  fully  how  the 
itore  of  wealth  would  be  affected  by  every  advance  that  was 
Bade  through  better  and  more  general  education  in  diminish- 
ing the  number  of  criminally  disposed  ? 
?l  B,  Those  who  would  have  been  criminally  disposed  and 
trimhials,  consuming  and  wasting,  but  not  producing,  would 
more  than  replace  what  they  consumed,  so  also  would  those 
^  superior  men,  who  might  be  disengaged  from  the  police 
*     force. 

P.  Is  property  ever  attacked  by  others  besides  the  crimi- 
ittlly  disposed? 

B,  That  cannot  be,  since  any  attack  upon  property  evinces 
criminality  of  disposition. 

P'  Is  not  property  as  well  as  life  attacked  when  nations  go 
to  war? 

B,  Certainly. 

P*  And  are  people  who  go  to  war  and  make  attacks  upon 
P^'perfy  generally  classed  among  criminals  ? 

B.  We  are  in  a  difficulty.  Wars  are  dreadfUl  calamities, 
^^  the  people  who  engage  in  them  are  not  called  cri- 
miaali. 

P.  Nations  are  out  of  the  pale  of  each  other's  laws,  which 
^  binding  only  on  those  who  live  under  them.  But  may  we 
■o*iay  of  individuals^  separately  or  collectively,  wiaoxKvci^  \.q> 
*to  mt  Jtttow  of  tbeztt,  that  they  are  crimma\ty  dis^«^  ox 
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B.  We  think  we  may. 

P.  May  we  not  say  that  nations  which  engage 
criminally  disposed  ? 

P.  Not  necessarily.  As  the  robber  who  att£ 
criminal,  not  the  man  who  defends  his  property,  so 
which  commits  the  aggression  is  the  criminal,  not 
which  defends  itself. 

P.  In  every  war,  then,  is  one  of  the  nations 
disposed  ? 

B.  Yes,  the  aggressive  nation. 

P.  In  all  those  countries  which  we  call  civilized 
or  at  all  events  the  more  influential,  portion  of  the 
inclined  to  respect  property,  and  favourable  to  th( 
of  a  police  force  to  protect  it  from  the  attacks  of 
nally-disposed.  Can  you  explain  why  these  same  p 
make  the  extraordinary  efforts  which  they  do  ma 
to  plunder  and  slay  their  neighbours  ? 

B.  It  is  inexplicable  to  us. 

P.  You  have  read  and  heard  such  words  as,  gk 
renown,  fame,  triumph,  victory,  aggrandizement 
nations  seek  to  acquire  the  advantages  which  these 
supposed  to  stand  for  ? 

P.  By  war. 

P.  By  war  in  self-defence,  for  the  protection  oi 
and  property  ? 

B.  Eather  by  wars  of  attack,  aggression  or  inv2 

P.  What   character  ought  to  be   allotted  to 
organize,  abet  or  enlist  in  attacks,  aggressions  or 
destroy  the  lives  and  seize  the  wealth  and  territ 
neighbours  ? 

P.  That  of  bad  men,  of  bad  men  committing  bj 
large  scale,  as  highwaymen  and  burglars  commit 
small  scale. 

J^.  While  there  are  nations  addicted  to  such  pr 

what  ought  to  be  done  by  otlier  "naVAoos^^^^ 

them  with  horror  and  disgUBt,  and  -wViiOo.,  \i  ^ 
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disposition  to  commit  them,  would  feel  as  injured  as  if  reputed 
to  be  no  better  than  robbers  ? 

B,  These  ought  to  be  as  well  prepared  to  resist  and  keep 
off  robbers  from  the  outside,  as  they  are  to  put  down  and 
extirpate  the  robbers  within. 

P.  We  must  be  watchful  not  to  allow  slovenliness  in  the 
use  of  language  to  mislead  us  in  a  matter  of  such  moment  as 
the  defence  of  property  against  those  whose  respect  for  it  is 
aot  to  be  relied  upon.  When  one  nation  invades,  or  attempts 
to  invade,  and  another  resists  or  sends  forth,  whether  by 
8ea  or  land,  to  prevent  invasion,  what  name  is  given  to  the 
state  in  which  these  two  nations  stand  in  regard  to  each 
other? 

•B.  It  is  said  to  be  a  state  of  war. 

P.  When  the  war  is  brought  to  a  close,  what  is  then  said 
to  be  the  state  between  the  same  two  nations  ? 

•B*  A  state  of  peace. 

•P.  Which  of  these  two  states  do  you  prefer  ? 

•B.  One  of  peace. 

P.  Most  people  in  this  country  nowadays  share  your 
P^erence,  and  would  gladly  assist  in  putting  a  stop  to  the 
horrors  of  war.  Among  them  are  a  few  who  proclaim  what 
^  call  peace-principles,  and  pronounce  war  to  be  altogether 
^justifiable.  What  do  you  think  of  their  efforts  to  persuade 
"^^Dldnd  to  relinquish  war  and  all  its  horrible  accompani- 
ments? 

B,  They  appear  to  us  better  meant  than  directed.  In 
d^nncing  war,  aggression  and  resistance  to  aggression  are 
^uded  in  one  undiscriminating  condemnation.  Whereas, 
%g]%88ion  and  the  propensity  to  aggression  are  what  the 
diluted  efforts  of  the  well-disposed  and  intelligent  ought  to  be 
^t  against. 

P.  What  would  be  your  opinion  of  the  conduct  of  any  one 
who,  seeing  a  conflict  between  a  body  of  burglars  and  a  police 
face,  in  which  it  was  doubtful  who  would  obtain  the  mastery  ^ 
to(i  to  lifting  up  his  voice  against  street  fighta? 
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B.  We  ahould  call  him  a  bad  man,  either  ocfwirdly  rt 
witted,  if  not  conniving  with  the  burglars. 

P.  Or  of  one  who  in  the  midst  of  preparations  finr  a  f 
struggle  to  keep  off  an  aggressive  armj,  threatenhig  to  h 
his  own  country,  should  as  much  as  possible  keep  aloof 
contributing  his  quota  of  assistance,  excusing  himseJf  i 
the  plea  of  his  lore  of  peace  and  his  horror  of  war  ? 

£.  As  his  peace  principles  would  be  quite  out  of  pli 
home,  he  might  be  usefully  spared  to  proceed  on  a  misa 
oonvert  the  intending  aggressors. 

P.  What  kind  of  preparation  is  generally  made  to 
aggression  ? 

B,  Armies  and  navies  are  kept  up,  proportioned  t( 
forces  from  which  danger  is  apprehended. 

P.   What  qualities  are   required  among  a  people, 
loathing  the  idea  of  attacking  their  neighbours^  are  i 
mined  to  guard  the  blessings  which  they  have  earned  by 
industry  and  intelligence  ? 

B,  Courage,  determination,  and  a  skill  in  defence,'  ca] 
of  coping  with  the  skill  in  attack  likely  to  be  brought  ag 
them. 

P.  Does  there  not  appear  to  you  to  be  some  reason  to 
that  great  preparations  for  defence  may  provoke  the 
aggression  which  they  are  meant  to  prevent  ? 

B.  No  more  than  a  police  force  and  prisons  mir 
thought  to  provoke  crime  and  criminality  of  dii] 
tion. 

P.  If  diminution,  and  in  the  end,  cessation  of  war  are 
to  be  expected,  in  what  direction  ought  efforts  to  be  mac 
bring  them  about  ? 

B,  People  must  be  brought  to  look  upon  attempts  to  in 
other  countries  as  discreditable  and  nefarious,  even  after 
have  proved  successful. 
^.  DoeB  not  this  imply  a  very  ^oat  chan^  of  eesti] 
Mjaong  the  people  di  most  ooTmtne&,  audi  \b  \\>\^luSiE^  \a\m 
brought  about  ? 
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B.  A  Ttrjr  gMtt  ohmge,  and  one  ihiki  must  h%  %  work  of 
time. 

P.  What  maj  be  dofne  by  the  more  intelligent  and  better 
disposed  nations  to  hasten  this  change  ? 

B,  They  mtiat  be  careful  to  prevent  the  growth  of  aggres- 
fflTe  feelings  among  themselves,  to  rely  upon  the  influence  of 
their  example  and  intercourse  with  other  nations;  and,  as  long 
M  it  appears  necessary^  to  show  by  the  excellence  of  their 
preparations,  that  a  suocess^  attack  upon  them  would  be 

P.  You  have  heard  and  may  continue  to  hear  the  aggres- 
sive spirit,  which  you  wish  to  see  suppressed,  and  the  defen- 
Bve  spirit  which  you  would  have  sustained,  confounded  together 
Under  one  general  eacpresaion,  as  a  '^  warlike  spirit,"  or  ''  a 
kre  of  war ; "  and  the  submissive  spirit,  or  a  readiness  to  bow 
to  violence  and  wrong,  and  a  non-aggressive  spirit,  conjointly 
dlttraoterised  as  a  ^'  love  of  peace:"  what  do  you  think  of  this 
nomenclature  as  an  assistance  towards  putting  down  war  and 
atlurnDg  to  ttniversal  peace  ? 

B,  It  appears  to  us  decidedly  objectionable.  We  ought 
^Mj  never  to  put  out  of  sight  what  we  have  acknowledged  to 
be  a  necessity,  viz.  protection  to  life  and  property.  If  feelings 
of  respect  for  life  and  property  were  imiversal,  there  would  be 
no  occasion  either  to  talk  or  to  think  of  protection  to  life  and 
poper^,  wars  would  cease,  peace  would  prevail,  and  police 
>od  armed  forces  of  all  kinds  might  be  dispensed  with.  The 
nuBtake  that  seems  to  us  to  be  committed  by  those  who  preach 
>o  fervently  against  war,  and  in  favour  of  peace,  is,  that  they 
do  not  discriminate  between  the  two  parties  involved  in  war — 
tfcose  who  attack,  and  those  who  defend.  On  those  rare 
occasions  when  conflicts  take  place  between  burglars  and  the 
pblice,  surely  the  expression  of  dislike  ought  not  to  be  one 
that  appears  to  censure  alike  the  police  and  the  burglar,  in- 
stead of  conveying  to  the  police  all  possible  encoxnagercL^xiX,  \.q> 
^9«rt  them  In  the  discbarge  of  their  duty. 
^>Iti8  weU,  aa  you  saj,  to  distinguiali  cleaiVy,  m  owx 
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horror  of  war,  against  whom  and  what  our  efforts  ought  to  i 
directed,  in  order  to  diminish  its  frequency,  or  to  be  rid  of 
altogether.     What  should  you  say  were  the  causes  of  war  1 

B.  Ignorance,  and  bad  habits. 

P.  How  do  you  think  ignorance  has  helped  to  lead  natioi^ 
into  wars  ? 

B,  By  preventing  them  from  perceiving  that  industry  at*^ 
economy,  not  rapine  and  slaughter,  are  the  sources  of  wealth 
and  that  feelings  of  security  of  possession  and  enjoyment,  rx^ 
of  insecurity  and  terror,  must  prevail  if  industry  and  economy 
are  to  flourish. 

P.  What  are  the  bad  habits  to  which  you  refer  ? 

B,  Bepugnance  to  steady  labour  and  application,  craving 
for  excitetnent,  incapacity  of  self-control  in  contact  with 
means  of  indulgence  produced  and  saved  by  others,  waste  of 
those  means  as  soon  as  seized,  and  greediness  for  more. 

P.  Looking  at  the  largeness  of  our  forces  by  sea  and  land, 
and  at  our  numerous  police,  may  we  feel  confident,  if  bettor 
teaching  and  training  were  more  generally  provided,  leading 
to  a  more  general  respect  for  property  among  ourselves,  and 
less  predatory  propensities  among  other  nations,  that  much 
would  be  done  to  increase  the  store  of  wealth  from  the 
deficiency  of  which  so  many  are  suffering  ? 

B.  We  can  feel,  no  doubt,  that  much  wotdd  be  done 
We  must  not  forget,  however,  that  the  results  of  an  improvec 
and  more  general  education  can  only  be  obtained  gradually 
and  through  successive  generations. 
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■  order  that  we  may  preserve  continuity  and  coherence 
t  roles  of  conduct  which  we  are  endeavouring  to  collect 
these  conversations,  let  us  go  back  to  the  point  at  which 
ad  arrived  before  honesty  or  respect  for  property  was 
L  to  our  list  of  good  qualities.  Who  are  the  individuals, 
ou  say,  that  can  subsist  without  consuming  some  portion 
jalth? 

No  one  can. 

Did  you  also  find  that  as  all  require  to  consume  a 
}n  of  wealth,  so  all  are  possessed  of  wealth  ? 

We  have  agreed  that  many  have  no  wealth  of  their 

and  many  more  have  less  than  it  is  desirable  they 
Id  have  to  consume. 

Have  we  examined  how  those  who  have  no  wealth  or 
ihan  is  indispensable  for  bare  existence  obtain  what  they 
une? 

Only  partially.  We  have  seen  that  there  are  two  ways 
ewith,  the  other  without,  the  consent  of  the  owners  of 
h]  and  we  have  satisfied  ourselves  that  the  latter  way 

not  be  permitted,  and  ought  neither  to  be  attempted  nor 
ed. 

Are  you  warranted  in  speaking  so  confidently  before 
have  ascertained  how  the  wealthless  are  to  obtain  the 
18  of  subsistence  ? 

We  have  seen  that  without  protection  to  piopetly  \Jtiex«^ 

de  little  wealth  for  anybody^  and  that  without,  a  Vi^vi- 
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spread  feeling  of  respect  for  property  abundance  < 
unattainable. 

P.  The  inquiry  being,  Low  are  the  hungry,  : 
houseless  to  obtain  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  ?  ar< 
tent  to  drop  it  when  you  have  learned  little  mor 
they  must  not  attempt  to  obtain  them  ? 

B.  No;  but  we  may  think  we.  hare  made  son 
towards  learning  the  right  way,  when  we  have 
that  one  which  had  been  submitted  for  our  consi 
unsuitable  and  wrong,  and  have  rejected  it  accordii 

P.  When  a  line  of  conduct  is  rejected  as  wro: 
necessarily  follow  that  the  right  line  will  be  adopte* 

B.  No ;  there  might  still  be  doubt  which  of  othe 
the  r^ht  one.     Another  wrong   one  might  be 
action  might  be  su^ended  altogether. 

P.  How  have  we  agreed  that  an  abundant  store 
is  to  be  procured — by  action  or  inaction  ? 

B.  By  action. 

P.  And  what  does  respect  for  property  imply  ? 

B,  That  certainly  implies  nothing  more  than 
from  particular  kinds  of  action.     Thus  far  it  maj 
imply  inaction.     It  recommends  inaction  rather  thai] 
kinds  of  action,  leaving  us  to  examine  into  and  fix 
action-  that  may  be  approved,  seeing  that  action  of 
is  indispensable. 

P.  At  times  we  hear  very  desponding  opinions 
of  human  conduct,  that  is,  of  the  acts  of  mankind : 
opinion  that  inaction,  or  no  acts  at  all,  would  ma 
much  worse  ? 

B.  Certainly,  and  that  must  be  the  opinion  of  ev 
gent  person  who  does  not  wish  our  race  to  be  extin 

P.  Nevertheless,  you  admit  that  much  of  the  con 

the  acts  of  daily  occurrence,  must   be   condemne 

"What  do  you  think  of  the  extent  or  prevalence  c 

conduct  as  com])ared  with  that  o£  \.\i©  ^oovil 

J^,   The  prevalence  of  bad  conduct,  \a.Tci^xA»^\< 
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be,  18  flmall  compared  with  that  of  the  good.  Our  store  of 
wealth  is  of  itself  a  proof  of  the  preponderance  of  good  conduct. 
And  the  great  increase  of  that  store  in  late  years,  shows  that 
this  preponderance  is  growing,  although  less  rapidly^  than  we 
wold  wish. 

P.  We  now  wish  to  ascertain  how  a  share  of  tiie  store  of 
wealth  is  to  be  obtained  by  those  who  have  not  enough, 
wherevdth  to  sustain  life,  it  being  understood  that  the 
possessors  of  this  wealth  are  not  to  be  compelled,  are  only 
to  be  persuaded  to  part  with  any  of  it.  Should  we  not  be  in 
«n  Bgty  predicament  if  the  holders  of  wealth  could  not  be  so 
persnaded? 

B.  As  we  know  tJiat  they  can  be,  we  may  pursue  our 
^mry  undismayed,  and  without  any  thought  of  surrendering 
our  respect  for  property. 

P".  Can  you  mention  some  instances  where  possessors  of 
weahh  readily  consent  to  part  witdi  portions  of  their 
weaftbr 

B.  When  they  part  with  any  of  it  for  the  support  of  their 
faniHes,  and  in  acts  of  kindness  and  charity,  sometimes 
•pontaneously,  sometimes  when  urgently  solicited. 

P.  What  induces  them  to  part  with  wealth  for  these 
pttposes? 

B,  Feelings  of  affection,  sense  of  duty,  and  a  dislike  to 
witness  suffering  without  trying  to  relieve  it. 

R  Do  possessors  of  wealth  never  part  with  their  wealth 
except  mider  the  influence  of  these  feelings  ? 

B.  They  also  part  with  it  to  purchase  other  people's  services 
•^labour. 

P.  When  school  doys  are  about  coming  to  an  end,  are  boys 
i^wrally  possessors  of  wealth  ? 

B,  They  mostly  have  but  little  wealth  that  they  can  call 
^'^  own,  even  with  the  consent  of  their  fathers.  Many, 
^'^ed,  have  none  at  all, 

-^^  Sow  do  tbejr  procure  the  wealth,  mtlciout  ^'\n!^^'e^ 
^^''^t  subsist  ? 
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B.  They  look  out  for  places,  for  employment,  for  m 
some  kind.^ 

P.  Whose  assistance  are  they  glad  to  have  when  li 
thus  on  the  look  out? 

B.  That  of  their  parents,  and  friends,  and  teacher 
will  say  a  good  word  for  them. 

P.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  a  good  wo: 
them? 

B,  Speaking  to  their  character  and  attainments. 

P.  Are  there  not  some  boys  whose  characters  a 
and  attainments  slight  ?  Can  anybody  say  a  good  w< 
them? 

B,  Not  with  truth ;  and  false  representations,  if  of  c< 
occurrence,  would  soon  cease  to  make  any  impression, 
would  not  be  believed. 

P.  Do  boys,  who  want  emplojrment  then,  prin 
depend  upon  character  and  attainments,  seeing  iha 
parents  and  fiiends  cannot  help  much  beyond  spea] 
them? 

B.  We  might  say  altogether,  for  the  affection  an 
efforts  of  parents  and  friends  would  avail  little,  if  th 
were  incapable  and  untrustworthy. 

P.  From  whom  is  it  expected  that  the  employment 
for  is  to  be  obtained  ? 

B.  From  some  master  or  employer. 

P.  What  shall  you  expect  besides  work  from  the  masi 
will  employ  you  ? 

B,  Wages. 

P.  We  have  a  word  here  which  we  have  not  y 
occasion  to  use  in  these  conversations.  I  know  it  sta] 
something  which  plays  a  very  conspicuous  part  in  the  di 
tion  of  wealth,  and  we  must  be  careful  to  ascertain  thi 
always  made  to  stand  for  what  is  really  meant.  Will  j 
me  what  you  mean  by  it? 
-5*.  We  mean  the  money  wVAclo.  m«i&\.^x^  q>x  «as$tfs^^ 
to  the  people  who  work  for  tTiem, 
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P*  And  the  workmen  who  receive  this  money,  what  do 
%  do  with  it? 

B,  They  buy  commodities  or  somd  portion  of  wealth,  hire 
lodgings  and  make  savings. 

P'  You  will  observe  that  I  wish  you  to  be  cautious.  You 
Iwve  now  introduced  another  word — ^money,  which  we  have 
come  across  once  already,  and  reserved  for  future  examination. 
Does  the  money  which  the  workmen  receive,  always  enable 
them  to  obtain  the  same  quantities  of  commodities  ? 

B,  No.  At  times  they  get  much  smaller  quantities  than 
thejr  get  at  other  times. 

P.  Which  is  the  matter  of  real  importance  to  the  work- 
men, the  money  or  the  commodities  which  they  obtain  ? 

B,  The  commodities,  certainly. 

P.  All  who  have  exercised  any  thought  upon  the  subject 
Me  sensible  of  the  convenience  of  receiving  money,  rather 
than  commoditiesy  from  employers.  The  commodities  which 
employers  are  possessed  of  may  not  be  the  kinds  of  commo- 
dities which  the  workmen  wish  to  consume;  and  the  money 
payment  leaves  them  at  liberty  to  choose  out  of  other  stores  of 
wealth  the  particular  kinds  of  commodities,  and  in  the  quan- 
tities suitable  to  their  wants  and  tastes,  as  far  as  their  money 
^  help  them.  But  to  whom  do  they  go  with  their  money 
to  obtam  what  they  want  ? 

B.  To  the  various  shopkeepers. 

P'  And  how  do  their  employers  obtain  the  money  with 
which  they  pay  wages  ? 

B,  By  disposing  of  some  of  their  own  commodities. 

P*  What  difference  would  it  make  to  the  workmen  if 
'*%  received  from  their  masters  or  employers  some  of  the 
commodities  of  which  they  were  possessed,  instead  of 
money? 

B.  Only  this,  that  they  most  likely  obtain  a  better  supply 
of  the  commodities  which  they  wish  to  consume,  tkxoxxij^  XJcife 
*«ff9^,  tbsa  tbejr  would  through  their  employeTsf  ov«^  <5»xel- 
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/;«  We  vcAld  iiETise  jlZj  acamtffn  to  tiie  ikmiBJ^  fluoB- 
£k/:tareta,  wseiicaMxaesiY  Kxp-kei^os,  niEIvmj,  dock,  cm^ 
wa(;er  asd  SMCCBEpasie^  Look  anii  Slip  bciC^^ 
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/^  When  a  trotild-be  workman  aeeici  ein|ik)jniieiity  to  whom 
decs  he  api^ J,  to  a  man  pofiKsnd  cf  -wealih,  or  to  one  whh 
Vikh  himself,  is  widioat  any,  or  wixh  no  nuxe  than  — '^^Situwt 
fbt  his  own  immfdiatp  wants? 

B,  Toaman  pcsBeaed  of  wealth. 

P,  And  what  does  he  want  this  possessoor  of  wealth  ts  d9 
iat  him? 

Ti.  To  gire  him  employment. 

I\  Is  it  employment  that  he  wants,  or  food,  dothing,  64 
aJk'/^  ^C^  or,  in  ctioe  word,  wealth  ? 
JJ0  He  wants  wealth,  wbicb.  \k&  \i<o^ea  \&  ^c^mo^  ^Qebsemj^ 
ewpJoyment. 
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P.  Bat  tbe  man  ^poMeaied  of  wealth,  to  idiom  he  applies, 
baa  reframed  from  cansmning  his  wealth,  l)ecau8e  he  wishes 
to  keq),  not  to  part  with  it ;  and  the  would-be  workman,  if  I 
understand  you,  does  not  appeal  to  his  affection,  as  though  he 
vwe  liis  child,  nor  to  his  chanly^  as  though  he  were  helpless  : 
how  does  he  expect  to  obtain  possession  of  some  of  the  much- 
desired  wealth  ? 

B,  Bf  ofEering  wock  in  Tetum. 

P.  Can  you  give  me  any  examples  of  the  kind  of  persuasion 
fy  which  the  would-be  wtirkman  may  induce  a  possessor  of 
^nabii  to  relinquish  iiome  of  it  in  his  behalf? 

fi.  He  would  say  to  the  possessor  of  wealth, "  The  wealth  of 
vludi  I  am  wishing  you  to  give  me  a  portion  is  that  which 
fou  are  holding  back  as  a  provision  for  future  yeara.  Of 
^onrse  I  could  not  expect  to  share  in  that  which  is  meant  to 
aqiply  your  present  wants.  If  you  will  surrender  to  me  a 
Portion  of  that  which  you  hold  in  reserve,  I  will  undertake  to 
^lace  it  before  die  time  when  you  are  intending  to  consume 
t)  and  not  only  to  replace  it,  but  to  add  other  wealth  to  it  as 
iietom  for  the  benefit  conferred  upon  me.*' 
P.  Are  you  aware  liiat  you  have  not  given  me  any  of  the 
samples  which  I  asked  for  ? 

P.  Would-be  workmen  might  apply  to  a  former  and  per- 
Qade  him  that  their  additional  labour  on  his  form  would  add 
0  tlie  harvest  greatly  more  than  what  might  be  given  up  to 
hem ;  or  to  a  builder,  and  persuade  him  that  their  labour,  in 
addition  to  his  own,  would  increase  the  quantity  of  building 
knie  in  a  day,  a  week,  or  a  year,  miuch  more  than  to  com-  * 
lensate  for  the  diminution  made  in  the  other  portion  of  his 
fcalth ;  oar  it  might  be  said  by  some  workman  seeking  employ- 
lent,  to  one  of  these,  or  t^  any  other  man  possessed  of  wealth 
J*d  working  to  produce  more,  **  Let  me  keep  your  house  in 
^«ir,  cultivate  your  garden,  teach  your  children  or  act  as 
ote  clerk  and  book-keeper,  and  your  own  time  selfe^^Xyj  tk^ 
asking  myself  thus  useful  to  you,  will  enable  70U  to  -gKAxxcfc 
m  times M muck  as  lam  ready  to  UAat  for  m^  Istoros? 
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P.  Do  you  think  that  if  would-be  workmen  could  persuade 
men  of  wealth  of  their  ability  to  do  such  things,  they  might 
obtain  some  of  the  actual  store  of  wealth  so  urgently  needed 
by  them  ? 

B.  We  are  sure  they  might.  We  know  that  it  is  done 
every  day. 

P.  Have  you  not  somewhat  exaggerated  the  promises  wliidi 
you  represent  would-be  workmen  as  making  to  a  man  of  wealth, 
to  induce  him  to  give  up  to  them  some  of  his  wealth  ?  Do 
they  promise,  or  can  they  venture  to  promise,  to  more  than  re- 
place at  a  future  time  the  wealth  for  which  they  are  asking? 

B.  We  did  not  intend  to  state  so  much.  Our  expreaaon 
was  inaccurate.  The  utmost  that  workmen  can  do  is  to 
inspire  the  possessor  of  wealth  with  a  feeling  that  their  labcw 
will  generally  more  than  compensate  him  for  the  wealth  which 
he  is  disposed  to  part  with  and  for  the  risk  of  occasioiial 
failure.  As  workmen  consume  the  larger  part,  if  not  the 
whole  of  the  wealth  which  they  receive,  they  have  nothing 
to  give  but  their  labour  in  return.  When  parties  so  drcum- 
stanced  contract  with  each  other,  it  would  be  as  unjustifiable 
in  one  to  engage  for  more  than  the  whole  produce  of  his 
labour,  as  it  would  be  unreasonable  in  the  other  to  reckon 
upon  more,  whatever  that  may  be. 

P.  Can  all  would-be  workmen  succeed  equally  in  persuad- 
ing possessors  of  wealth  to  part  with  their  wealth,  and  aa 
much  of  their  wealth  ? 

B.  No.  The  more  capable,  that  is,  the  more  industrionSy 
intelligent,  skilful  and  honest  would  be  the  more  successfbly 
and  some  would  fail  altogether. 

P.  Are  any  other  qualities  requisite  to  make  the  applicft^ 
tion  successful  besides  those  you  have  mentioned  ? 

B,  The  applicants  must  be  believed.     As  they  offer  pro* 
mises  in  return  for  wealth,  their  promises  must  be  trusted. 
Their  wUlingnesa  to  perform,  "wlvat  they  engage  to  do  must 
be  relied  upon  as  much  as  tlaeix  abWity. 
^.  When    the   kind  o€  negoliaXivoiL  \)ti\3a  ^XXkdm^Xi^  \j^ 
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efikt,  a  bargain  or  contract  is  said  to  be  made  between 
masters  and  servants,  employers  and  employed.  What  quali- 
ties, may  we  say,  ought  to  prevail  on  both  sides  to  enable 
these  bargains  to  be  readily  and  generally  made  ? 

B.  Those  already  mentioned  and  also  trustworthiness  or 
fidelity  in  performing  engagements,  a  form  of  respect  for 
property,  since  property  is  engaged  to  be  yielded  up  on  one 
side,  and  a  producing  power  to  be  yielded  up  on  the 
other. 

P.  You  have  given  very  satisfactory  reasons  why  those 
*ho  want  wealth  should  not  be  permitted  to  dispossess  others 
against  their  consent;  is  there  no  reason  to  apprehend  mis- 
chief if  they  are  permitted  to  persuade,  to  bargain  with 
others  to  obtain  surrender  of  their  possessions  ? 

B,  We  are  not  aware  of  any. 

P.  If  there  be  no  mischief  to  be  apprehended,  what  are  the 
adrantages  to  be  expected  from  permitting  this  liberty  to 
persuade,  this  freedom  of  bargaining  ? 

B,  Wealth  is  obtained  by  those  who  want  it  for  their 
inunediate  sustenance.  Measures  are  taken  to  procure  an 
widition  to  their  future  store  by  those  who  are  foregoing 
X)D8imiption ;  and  society  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
^t  efforts  are  being  made  to  increase  its  store  of  wealth. 

P.  Do  any  other  advantages  attach  to  these  bargains  be- 
^een  those  who  possess  and  those  who  want  wealth  ? 

B.  There  are  other  advantages  from  which  the  young  in 
particular  derive  benefit.  In  selling  their  labour  they  place 
'heniselves  tmder  the  guidance  of  persons  of  experience  and 
^ility,  whose  interest  it  is  to  make  their  labour  as  produc- 
tive as  possible. 

P.  Does  not  that  seem  to  be  beneficial  to  the  employers 
^r  than  to  the  employed  ? 

B,  It  is  beneficial  to  both.     The  capacity  of  the  yoimg 
^  produce  much  by  their  labour,  and  consequenAy  \jo  ^«t- 
J^sdepoBseasors  of  wealth  to  give  much  for  it,  must  "b^  «maSL 
staning.    Bjr  serving  tmder  capable  men  tYieyYiwe  \!tL^ 
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opportxmit^  cf  karmng  method,  acquiring  skiU,  nd  i 
th^  labour  more  productiye  and  m<»e  wxxrth  porchasi 

P.  Axie  all  poasessoiB  of  'wealth  willing  to  'parcAuLBe 
and  thus  to  supply  wealth  to  those  who  want  'some,  in 
are  prepared  to  replace  with  oncseaae  .at  a  iufcore  iin 
38  fiurrendered  to  them  ? 

j5.  There  are  many  who  have  no  inclination  to  pa 
their  wealth  for  such  a  purpose,  and  there  are  oliie 
will  not  purchase,  because  they  are  incapable  of  | 
labour. 

P.  The  relative  position  of  posaesaors  of  wealth, 
those  who  would  persuade  them  to  trust  a  part  of  it  out 
possession,  has  long  bsen,  as  you  may  suppose,  the 
of  consideration  and  discussion.  The  bargains  which 
sors  of  wealth  have  found  it  convenient  to  make  wi 
another,  as  well  as  with  labourers,  have  also  been  subji 
consideration.  Language,  accordingly,  intended  to  fe 
this  consideration,  and  to  forward  and  simplify  ever 
of  negotiation  and  arrangement  conducive  to  the  jv 
distribution  and  application  of  wealth  and  labour,  hi 
adopted.  You  ought  to  be  ^miliar  with  the  langi 
general  use.  By  using  it  intelligently  we  shall  und 
one  anoUier  more  xeadily  in  our  future  conversatiane 
names  allotted  to  most  of  the  things  which  we  have  i 
to  will  probably  not  be  -new  to  you ;  but  I  will  exipf 
with  which  you  may  not  be  acquainted.  The  cant 
you,  not  only  with  these,  but  with  all  other  name 
guard  i^ainst  confusion,  imposition,  and  misdirectio 
the  use  of  terms,  the  meanings  of  which  are  made  1 
so  that  a  decision  upon  one  thing  may  be  unoom 
applied '  to  another  under  the  same  name.  What  ar 
possessors  of  wealth  called  who  allow  some  of  their 
to  be  employed  in  producing  more  wealth? 
^s  Thej  axe  called  captalieitB. 
^-  And  the  wealth  wbick  la  so  e£££^Qr3«^.--=ii^Eail 
oalled? 


iL 

t  luune  is  given  to  ihe  portion  of  capital  which 
ite  appoopnate  in  purchasing  labour  ? 
es. 

to  £ke  jDcreskae,  the  eacpectation  of  which  induces 
o  turn  their  wealth  into  capital  ? 
t. 

)n6ideriog  the  positiosi  of  capitalists,  and  the  con- 
>f  their  doings,  what  shall  we  saj  of  their  influence 
*    Is  it  for  good  or  for  evil  ? 
ust  be  for  good.     We  cannot  imagine  how  those 
no  wealth  of  their  own  could  be  provided  for 
»  assistance  of  capitalists, 
t  is  their  chief  object  as  -capitalists  ? 
Lcrease  their  wealth, 
ou  call  that  a  good  obj^t  ? 
because  one  of  the  evils  from  which  society  i» 
a  deficiency  of  wealth. 

u:e  not  capitalists  striving  to  increase  their  own 
it  is,  the  weahh  o£  those  who  are  not  suffering 
encj,  rather  than  to  give  wealth  io  those  who 
or  too  little  ? 

true  that  thej  are  engaged  in  adding  to  their  own 
;  this  means  that,  in  their  character  of  capitalists,, 
iking  measures  to  distribute  more  wealth  among 
u*e  in  want  of  it. 
horn  do  capitalists  part  with  ci^ital  in  payment 

lose  who,  t^7  expect,  will  produce  most  for  them 
m  to  the  wages  which  they  pay. 
does  that  practice  work  ? 

ficially — ^particularly  for  the  young  to  whom  it  is 
jecommendation  to  make    themselves    efficient 
10  that  instead  of  having  to  seek  empbymeoi^  \!c^ 
be  sought  for  by  capitalists. 
are  some  capitaliata  who  are  incapaSttVft  c£  «car 
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pLcjisr  iLsr  ova  raqyaC  sad  Kese  v1k>  vould  be  imable 
tD  make  as  luse  pruCi*  as  c^kk.  Do  joa  know  wliat 
eLg&ZTTT^fr?  ihese  dif^zcDOB  cf  cmjaMitaeK  in  capitalists 
grre  liae  tC'  ? 

1?.  Ther  LaTe  led  to  xi«  pntfidoe  of  kodii^  sod  botrowiDg 
aiDCC!!^  caj'ii&Zisis. 

P.  WLo  are  seaeralhr  lie  borrc-'wers  ! 

B.  TlKiBe  cajdiaBs&vbo  are  in  a  pnfialafin  to  obtun  tlie 
larsesi  prafii  bj  d»  emplorinest  cfeiiataL 

P.  Hoir  CD  thej  perscade  cdaer  capitalists  to  tmst  tbem 
with  their  capitals  ? 

B.  They  £rEi  cmTiiioe  them  ihaz  tihe  capitals  will  be 
safe  Tinder  their  chaz^^  and  next  t2»T  engage  to  make  aonift 
paTment  far  the  nae  of  the  capitals  trusted  to  them. 

P.  THiai  name  is  given  to  this  paTment  made  by  the  bor« 
Toning  to  the  lending  capitalists  ! 

B.  Interest. 

P.  What  is  the  indncement  of  the  boironing  capitalist  to 
par  interest  to  the  lending  capitalist  ? 

B,  The  expectation  that  he  will  be  able  to  realize  a  pnfit  : 
BO  mnch  greater  than  the  interest  which  he  nndertikkeB  to  pj,  ^ 
as  to  compensate  him  for  his  risk  and  trouble. 

P.  Whj  does  not  the  lending  capitalist  emploj  his  on 
capital,  and  earn  the  larger  profit  instead  of  lending  it  to  leodn 
the  smaller  interest  ? 

B.  For  many  reasons.  His  time  might  be  better  empkjed 
as  a  physician,  surgeon,  lawyer,  artist,  teacher  or  aztiniL 
Or  he  may  be  couTinced  that  the  interest  guaranteed  to  hiA 
greatly  exceeds  any  profit  that  he  could  hope  to  gain,  not  to 
mention  his  fears,  lest  loss  rather  than  profit  might  await  hiiBy 
in  case  he  undertook  what  he  doubted  his  ability  to  any 
out. 

P.  How  are  we  to  judge  whether  this  practioe  of  bonov* 
ing^  and  lending  between  capitalists  is  good  or  bad,  whete 
we  ought  to  approve  of  it,  ot  noV,  iK\«33K«t  Ssu  oo^M^^ 
permitted  or  not  by  law  ? 


I 
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.  Bj  examining  its  consequences,  and  estimating  their 
lence  upon  the  welfare  of  society. 
\  How  does  it  affect  the  lenders  ? 

L  It  enables  them  to  obtain  interest,  where  they  could  not 
e  to  earn  profit,  or  at  all  events  so  much  profit  as  the 
rest  which  is  promised  to  them. 
^.  How  does  it  affect  the  borrowers  ? 
?.  It  enables  them  to  give  wider  scope  to  their  talents  and 
)erience,  and  to  earn  a  much  larger  profit  than  their  own 
ited  capital  could  admit  of. 
P.  How  does  it  affect  workmen  ? 

B.  By  placing  the  management  of  capital  in  the  hands  of 
i  capitalists  most  competent  to  earn  large  profits,  the  work- 
in  employed  through  this  capital  obtain  opportunities  of  the 
Bt  industrial  instruction,  and  become  eventually  most 
icient  as  workmen,  or  as  superintendents,  or  as  employers 
workmen. 

P.  How  does  it  affect  society  at  large  ? 
B.  It.  increases  that  wealth  which  has  hitherto  been  in- 
ficient  for  the  comfortable  maintenance  of  the  whole  people , 
i  by  offering  ithe  highest  rewards  to  those  who  excel  in 
lustry  and  intelligence,  and  have  given  the  strongest  assur- 
ses  of  their  economy  and  trustworthiness,  it  encourages  and 
ings  to  perfection  those  qualities  which  have  been  nurtured 
the  fiimily,  and  at  school. 

P.  Does  this  practice  of  borrowing  and  lending,  exercise 
J  influence  for  good  or  for  evil  over  the  smaller  proprietors 
wealth? 

B.  We  should  say  that  it  exercised  great  influence  for  good, 
qpitalists  of  established  character  and  solidity,  offer  them- 
Ires  as  borrowers.  They  supply  to  all  those  who  are  begin- 
ng  their  industrial  career  the  opportunity  of  placing  their 
▼ings  in  security,  and  of  participating  in  the  profit  obtainable 
longh  using  them  as  capital^  without  encroaching  \r^crcL  \?Ci& 
»»  aad  attention  better  devoted  to  their  own  aipecva^  ^ot^. 
ve  are  capitalists  who  act  as  intermediates  between  \«^^^^^ 
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and  borrowers,  confining  themselves  to  Borroir  at  one  wte, 
and  to  lend  at  a  higher.  Tbey  will  borrow  capital'  in  dribleta^ 
each  of  which  would,  separately,  be  unusable,  and  lend  it  in 
masses  to  assist  in  making  a  railroad,  building  8  fictoiy, 
lighting  a  town  with  gas,  or  in  working  a  mine. 

P.  There  is  good  in  this,  certainly.  But  do  you  not  er- 
aggerate  in  calling  it  a  great  good  ? 

B.  We  think  not.  It  encourages  economy  by  offering 
security  for  small  savings  to  beginners,  and  by  giving  some 
interest,  however  small ;  and  it  adds  to  future  capital  hj 
making  those  savings  productive.  The  beneficial  action  rf 
capitalists  in  this  way  has  led  governments  to  enconngjB 
savings-banks,  and  to  assist  them  to  the  means  of  allowing  to 
depositors  a  somewhat  larger  rate  of  interest  than  could  be 
^securely  afforded  without  such  assistance. 

P.  Are  there  not  borrowers  who  are  not  capitalists,  lAo 
borrow  without  any  view  to  production  ?  What  good  is  done 
by  their  borrowing  ? 

B,  There  certainly  are  persons  possessed  of  nothings 
already,  perhaps,  in  debt,  who  borrow  to  consume,  not  1o 
produce.  Their  borrowing  can  serve  no  good  purpose.  MiB 
who  habitually  consume  all  their  earnings,  are  but  sonj 
members  of  society;  but  they  who,  in  borrowing,  actuafljr 
xsonsiune  their  earnings  by  anticipation,  are  pursuing  a  coune 
which  would  justify  our  suspecting  their  readiness  to  do 
worse. 

P.  When  you  commend  the  practice  of  borrowing  ai 
lending,  do  you  only  mean  as  between  capitalists  ? 

B,  Only  between  capitalists — only,  at  all  events,  for  the 
purposes  of  production,  not  of  consumption.  We  do  not 
pretend  to  see  our  way  further  just  now,  liian  that  Ae 
practice  among  capitalists  favours  economy  and  increase  rf 
wealth,  while  among  non-capitalists  it  favours  extravagance 
and  diminution  of  wealth. 

P.  Your  wish  to  confine   the  practice  of  borrowing  to 
capitalists  only  might  lead  to  the  infesr^soft^  that  you  did  not 
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Improve  of  the  conduct  of  capitalista  who  assist  to  set  np 
joung  woi^unea  ia  business^  aikor  they  have  served  their  time 
csditablj,  and  acquired  experience  sufficient  to  justify  a 
kpefobesB  of  their  aucoess  in  conducting  a  business  of  their 
own. 

B,  We  cannot  see  any  objection  to  loans  fi:om  capitalists  to 
such  parties,  when  they  are  made  and  accepted  with  judg- 
ment on  both  sides.  We  doubt,  however,  whether  the  loans 
coold  ever  be  made  judiciously  imless  the  borrowing  parties 
irere  capitalists.  Their  capitals  might  be  small — ^too  small  to 
enable  them  to  establish  themselves  in  business  without  the 
tRBstance  of  their  Mends;  but  the  entire  absence  of  saving 
during  the  period  of  service,  would  hardly  inspire  confidence 
in&eir  success:  as  masters,  and  in  their  fitness  to  be  trusted 
^th  the  capital  of  others. 
P.  Are  there  any  other  aiTangements  or  contrivances  by 
.  vUch  capitalists  are  enabled  to  undertake  works  &r  too  large 
ht  any  one  singly  and  unaided  ? 

,  B,  There  is  the  contrivance  of  partnership  or  association. 
A  few  capitalists,  or  a  larger  number,  according  to  the  extent 
^  the  work  to  be  done,  club  their  capitals  together  and  form 
^kat  is  termed  a  firm  or  smaller  partnership,  or  a  joint-stock 
Company,  or  co-operative  association. 

P.  Would  it  be  possible  for  a  wealthy  community  com- 
t^ming  within  it  few,  if  any,  individuals  possessed  of  the 
Unmense  capitals  which  sometimes  strike  us  with  astonish- 
^xiOLt,  to  engage  in  and  carry  out  any  of  those  large  under- 
^■ilrings  from  which  we  derive  benefits  otherwise  imattainable  ? 
B,  Partnerships,  aided  by  the  practice  of  borrowing,  enable 
^spital  to  be  collected  and  concentrated  upon  any  extensive 
■^wk,  as  readily  as  if  it  were  the  property  of  one  individual. 

P.  We  need  not  be  told  of  the  advantages  which  we  derive 
^n&n  the  negotiations  and  arrangements  of  capitalists,  to. 
^le  them  to  execute  the  works  which  abound  on  all  sides. 
^  it  behoves  va  to  recognize  the  virtues  or  exoellencefl 
^  must  prevail  among  a  people  to  admit  of  thdc  b^^I^^ 
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successfu],  and  the  vices  or  faults  wHich  retard  their  prpgren: 
how  the  first  are  to  be  coltiyated,  and  the  latter  uprooted.  If 
you  knew  that  the  inhabitants  of  any  country  had  been  and 
were  retrograding  in  dvilizationy  that  is,  in  intelligence  and 
good  habits,  what  would  you  expect  concerning  the  state  of 
their  capital  ? 

JB.  That  it  would  be  diminishing  and  deteriorating. 

P.  And  if  they  had  been  advancing? 

B.  That  their  capital  would  be  on  the  advance,  both  in 
magnitude  and  effectiveness. 

P.  And  if  they  were  stationary  ? 

P.  That  their  capital  was  neither  increasing  nor  diminishing^ 
neither  improving  nor  deterioratiog. 

P.  When  we  talk  of  maintaining  the  capital  of  a  countxy, 
what  do  we  really  mean  ? 

P.  Beplacing  it  as  fast  as  it  is  consumed. 

P.  Is  the  capital  of  a  country  in  a  course  of  incessant; 
consumption  ? 

P.  Just  as  much  as  the  other  portions  of  its  wealth.  Illie 
commodities,  or  the  parts  of  which  it  is  composed  are  pas 
petually  disappearing,  to  be  replaced,  less  than  replaced,  <C' 
more  than  replaced,  according  as  the  country  is  stationuTr 
retrograde  or  advancing. 

P.  Is  there  no  distinction  worth  remarking  in  the  con- 
sumption of  those  two  classes  of  wealth,  capital  and  non- 
capital ? 

P.  The  first  is  consumed  for  the  sake  of  the  reproducdoB  | 
with  increase  anticipated  from  it.     The  second  for  the  cnjoj- 
ment,  the  comfortable  state  of  existence  of  which  it  afibidi  : 
the  means. 

P.  When  the  purchaser  of  labour  pays  wages  out  of  Bis  | 
capital,  do  you  consider  that  that  portion  of  his  capital  is 
consumed? 

P.  It  is  as  good  as  consumed,  as  far  as  his  property  is 
capital  is  concerned.  He  has  parted  with  it.  But  whether  it 
%?j11  be  consumed  or  not,  looking  u^on  it  as  part  of  the  tottl- 
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■1  cf  «k€  conntry^  dqwiids  ttpon  what  it  dose  with  it  by 
ibocuTttv  who  teeeive  it. 

If  the  labourers  were  to  mere  l^e  whole  or  pftrt  of  it? 

Then  in  addition  to  the  esipital  expected  to  be  replaced 

iaorcaM  to  the  capitalists  who  had  parted  with  it,  there 
d  be  the  ca{atal  saTcd  by  the  labovirers  out  of  their  wages. 

And  what  would  become  of  this  capital  saved  by  the 
xren? 

.  It  would  go,  in  some  of  the  maoiy  ways  that  we  have 
ioned,  to  swell  the  total  capital  of  the  country  for  the 
al  benefit  of  those  who  had  saved  it. 

When  we  examine  the  paarts  of  which  a  capital  is  com- 
I,  do  we  find  that  they  afe  all  being  consumed  at  the 

rate? 

Some  parts  are  being  consumed  much  more  rapidly 
others. 

Can  you  deseriil^  those  parts  which  are  more,  and  those 
!i  are  less  quickly  constimed? 

Those  parts  which  constitute  the  wages  consumed  by  the 
rers,  and  the  seed  and  other  raw  material  are  the  more 
Jy  consumed,  while  the  stmctures  and  machinery  ate 
arta  less  quickly  consumed. 

Does  the  capital  consomed  generally  reappear  in  the 

shape? 

Partly  in  the  same,  but  partly  in  an  iavproved  shape 

the  country  is  progressive. 

Which  part  is  it  that  reappears  in  the  same  shape  ? 

Generally,  that  which  constitutea  the  food,  dotbing,  fuel, 
nre,  and  dwellings;  although  even  in  these  we  may 
Lve  that  improvements  are  slowly  going  on. 

Which  part  is  it  that  reappears  in  an  improved  shape  ? 

What  maybe  called  the  instruments  of  production.  In 
sountry,  our  steam  engines,  our  ships,  our  roads,  our 
gea,  our  factories,  our  mills,  and  our  tools,  may  all  be 
bed  as  improvements  upon  former  instruments  of  pro- 
>n,  worn  out  or  consumed. 

10 
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P.  In  oomparing  tbe  presont  capitid  of  Uus  oountiy  iriti 
its  capital  at  anj  former  time,  irhat  stiikes  you  as  the  mos 
remarkable  differoioe  between  tfaem  ? 

B.  The  much  greater  magnitude  of  the  present  capitaL 

P.  That  is  Teiy  striking;  but  there  is  a  more  strikin] 
difference  than  that^  as  jou  iriH  recognize  at  once  i£  70 
compare  the  capital  of  the  present  with  the  capital  of  fiv 
hundred  years  ago.  Had  the  capitalists  of  that  period  fooc 
raiment,  and  dwellings  for  labourers? 

B,  Yes;  but  not  so  much  as  now. 

P.  Had  they  threshing-machines,  drills,  power-loom 
spinning-jennies,  steam-engines,  railways,  docks,  steam-ship 
mills,  presses,  Victories,  gasometers,  water-works,  lathe 
circular-saws,  chronometers,  &c.  ? 

B.  No. 

P.  Shall  we  say,  in  a  progressive  country  such  as  our  cm 
has  been,  that  the  most  remarkable  difference  between  ti 
capitals  at  two  distant  periods  is  in  the  quantity  ? 

B,  No.  Bemarkable  as  that  is,  it  is  in  the  quality,  i 
the  great  increase  of  power  of  production  ready  at  ban 
to  be  applied  by  capitalists  in  giving  efficacy  to  the  labon 
which  they  purchase  with  other  portions  of  their  capital. 

P.  Looking  back  to  the  earlier  stages  of  a  nation's  caieQ 
what  shall  we  say  its  first  capital  consisted  of? 

B.  Of  the  materials  for  food,  clothing,  &c.— of  the  men 
of  paying  wages. 

P.  When  some  portion  of  this  capital  was  first  divert! 
from  producing  more  of  its  own  kind  to  making  instmmen 
of  production,  what  was  the  purpose  ? 

B.  To  obtain  an  increased  quantity  of  wealth,  althoo^^ 
perhaps, '  at  a  later  period,  through  the  greater  produch 
power. 

P.  What  may  we  say  is  the  guiding  thougbt  as  prpgw 
sively,  step  by  step,  more  and  more  of  the  capital  of  tf 
country  has  been  applied  to  increasing  and  perfecting  tl 
instrumenta  of  production? 
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B,  To  obtain  larger  quantities  of  the  wealth  which  it  is 
iesired  to  have  for  consumption,  submitting  occasionally  to 
»me  delay  in  producing,  for  the  sake  of  the  increase. 

P.  The  capital  of  a  country,  according  to  this  account,  is 
partly  food,  clothing,  &c.,  and  partly  former  food,  clothing, 
Ssc.  converted  by  labour  into  the  instruments  of  production, 
by  which  future  wealth  is  to  be  produced  in  greater  abun- 
dance ;  and  which  is  the  more  remarkable,  the  increase  of 
the  food,  &c.,  or  the  growth  and  accumulation  of  the  instru- 
ments ? 

B,  The  immense  accumulation  of  instruments  of  production 
is  certainly  the  remarkable  feature  of  present  compared  with 
pist  times. 

P.  If  we  were  suddenly  deprived  of  all  these  instruments 
ofproduction,  what  would  be  the  consequence  ? 

B,  We  should  be  unable  to  replace  our  present  stores  of 
Wealth  as  fast  as  we  consumed  them. 

P.  Cannot  you  think  also  of  some  articles  of  wealth  for 
he  regular  supply  of  which  we  do  not  so  much  depend  upon 
k  store,  as  upon  these  very  instruments  of  production  ? 

B,  Yes;  there  is  the  water  supply  in  all  our  large  towns — 
later  transformed  into  wealth  by  means  of  the  instruments 
tf  production  which  draw  it  from  remote  lakes  and  rivers, 
ind  distribute  it  through  our  streets  and  houses.  And, 
igain,  there  is  the  coal-gas,  pent  up  at  a  distance  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  which  through  the  agency  of  these  instru- 
Bients  of  production  is  transported  from  a  place  where  it 
Wmld  be  useless  to  the  burners  of  every  lamp  ready  to 
fomiah  light  to  its  owner  agreeably  to  his  wishes. 

P.  Who  ought  to  decide  whether  capital  shall  be  applied 
to  the  more  immediate  production  of  commodities  for  con- 
wimption,  or  to  the  more  remote,  through  the  manufacture  of 
^  instruments  of  production  7 

B,  Capitalists;  because  theirs  is  the  capital  risked,  and  with 
*Um  is  probably  the  better  judgment  through  greater  experi- 
^ce.    These  reasons  harmonize  with  laws  confeitk^  x\^\.^ 
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of  property,  in  yirtue  of  wliich  no  man  need  part  vith  bis 
wealth  against  hia  consent. 

P.  Wliat  did  70a  saj  were  die  induoementa  of  die  yoang 
would-be  workman  to  seek  serriee  ? 

B.  The  want  of  a  share  of  the  existing  store  of  wealdi 
which  he  hopes  to  obtain  in  the  form  of  wages,  and  a  desire 
for  industrial  intelligence  and  skill,  which  he  hopes  to  obtain 
by  working  under  experienced  foremen  and  masters,  whom  he 
may  observe,  imitate,  and  endeavour  to  exceL 

P.  As  he  advances  in  years,  and  becomes  more  and  moie 
competent  as  a  workman,  what  will  induce  him  to  contmuein 
employment  under  a  master  ? 

B.  Wages  higher  than  any  profit  he  could  see  his  wsjr  li> 
earn  with  no  other  capital  than  his  own. 

P.  Does  the  practice  of  bringing  lai^  masses  of  capitsl  to 
bear  upon  work  to  be  done,  and  upon  commodities  to  be  pro- 
duced, taking  advantage  of  the  most  approved  machinery, 
t  end  to  detain  workmen  in  service,  or  to  urge  them  to  set  up 
as  masters  and  employers  ? 

B.  Rather  we  should  say  to  keep  them  in  service. 

P.  Does  that  act  beneficially  for  the  workmen  ? 

B.  They  think  so,  or  they  would  not  stay.  A  compositor 
of  remarkable  accuracy  and  quickness  is  likely  to  be  offered 
high  wages  by  a  newspaper  proprietor  whose  machine  has  10 
much  to  do,  that  every  minute  for  corrections  is  grudged,  nd 
entails  loss  and  iuecoiTenience.  The  engine-driver  notoriMM 
for  his  vigilance,  sagacity,  conscientiousness  and  presence  of 
mind,  is  retained  by  high  wages  for  the  express  train;  ani 
so  on. 

P.  Is  it  not  an  improving  thought  for  the  young  to  C8I17 
with  them  into  their  work,  and  to  be  filled  with  while  execa- 
ting  it,  that  they  may  rise  to  be  masters  ? 

B,  There  is  one  objection  to  it.     If  all  the  young  were  to 

go  to  work  with  this  thought.,  most  of  them  would  be  doomed 

to  disappointment.     There  mnst  be  many  workmen  to  enarf 

one  master.     The  larger  the  ek^bli&hments,  the  larger  mnt 
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be  the  number  of  subordinates  in  propcHrtion  to  the  number  of 
chiefs.  As  the  small  i^op,  tiie  small  farm,  the  small  factory, 
the  small  bank,  and  the  small  ship  make  way  for  the  larger, 
tiie  smaller  becomes  ihe  proportion  of  servants  out  of  the 
whole  nmnber  who  can  expect  to  be  masters. 

P.  Is  it  good  that  workmen  should  be  ^ut  out  from  the 
hope  of  gmtiiying  an  honourable  ambition  ? 

B.  It  cannot  be  an  honourable  ambition  which  requires 
trath  to  be  sacrificed  to  it.  Young  workmen  need  but  to 
understand  the  realities  of  life  to  perceive  how  honourable  it 
18  to  s^rve  w^  It  is  to  do  well  that  should  be  the  aim, 
whether  ruling  or  serving.  And,  as  we  have  already  agreed, 
with  that  object  steadily  aimed  at,  every  employment,  whether 
it  carry  with  it  the  duties  of  obedience,  or  the  responsibilities 
of  command,  will  be  divested  of  its  disagreeables,  or  even 
become  attractive  and  fascinating. 

P.  Are  not  the  uninstructed,  unskHful,  and  ill-conducted 
workmen  in  a  worse  and  worse  condition  as  industrial  organi- 
zation becomes  more  powerful,  more  complex,  and  more  delicate 
to  handle  7  The  more  efficient  workmen  being  induced  by 
bigher  wages  to  remain  in  service,  may  it  not  be  presumed 
that  the  inferior  workmen  will  only  obtain  permission  lo  remain 
bj  submitting  to  lower  wages  ? 

B.  Of  course  there  is  no  escape  from  the  consequences  of 
«»«ry  kind  of  incompetency.  The  lesson  to  be  learned  is^ 
that  the  incompetency  must  be  guarded  against. 

P.  From  the  wider  survey  and  more  elaborate  examination 
which  we  have  made  of  industrial  proceedings  as  they  are 
carried  out  in  our  times,  do  you  feel  inclined  to  modify  your 
former  opinions  as  to  the  kinds  of  qualities,  disposition,  and 
^dnct,  which  you  considered  ought  to  be  characterized  as 
good,  or  to  retract  any  of  your  admissions  ? 

B,  On  the  contrary,  each  new  step  in  our  examination  has 
terved  to  confirm  our  previous  judgment. 

P.  Let  us  see  whether  we  may  not  add  to  our  list  of  good 
qualities,  or  note  a  few  varieties  of  the  quaiities  akea^i^  ^^&^^ 
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as  good.     When  workmen  have  contracted  with  their  c 
ployers,  how  ought  they  to  work,  whether  their  master^s 
be  upon  them  or  not  ? 

B.  They  ought,  while  obeying  his  instructions,  to  m 
their  work  as  productive  as  possible. 

P.  What  name  may  we  give  to  that  disposition  or  qua 
in  a  workman,  which  inclines  him  to  give  his  employer 
utmost  return  for  the  wages  which  he  receives  ? 

B.  Fidelity. 

P.  If  his  master  do  not  adequately  appreciate  his  J 
and  services,  ought  he,  nevertheless,  to  work  for  him  in 
same  spirit  ? 

B»  Yes,  as  long  as  his  engagement  lasts,  and  as  m 
longer  as  he  finds  it  desirable  to  continue  in  his  servi 
if  not  for  his  master's  sake,  out  of  regard  for  the  effect  u 
his  own  habits  and  disposition. 

P.  When  many  men  are  working  together  in  one  estabi 
ment,  might  confusion  and  obstruction  readily  arise  ?  and  1 
are  they  to  be  guarded  against  ? 

B,  By  judicious  arrangements,  carried  out  through  ha 
of  obedience,  and  discipline,  and  order. 

P.  May  one  man  tmintentionally  spoil  the  work  of  mai 
and  how  may  he  avoid  that  ? 

B,  By  attention  and  vigilance. 

P.  May  the  unlooked-for  absence  of  one  man,  when 
attendance  has  been  counted  upon,  retard  or  stop  the  wori 
his  fellow-labourers,  and  be  the  cause  of  loss  and  inconvenie 
to  his  employer?  and  how  may  the  occurrence  of  si 
annoyance  be  prevented  ? 

B.  By  punctuality. 

P.  How  may  a  workman  guard  against  being  put  out 
crosses  and  accidents,  or  by  the  ill-conduct  of  his  fell( 
workmen  ? 

B.  By  command  of  temper,  and  by  cultivating  an  oUig 
disposition. 
jP,  Is  the  master  selected  ioT  tW  'joMn^  workman,  with 
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assistance  of  his  parents  and  with  his  own  acquiescence, 
likely  to  combine  in  himself  all  the  qualities  that  are  de- 
sirable? 

B,  It  would  be  unreasonable  to  make  sure  or  even  to  ex- 
pect to  fall  in  with  a  master  entirely  free  from  infirmities. 
An  intelligent  workman  should  rather  be  as  well  prepared  to 
meet  with  occasional  weaknesses  and  failings  in  his  master,  as 
He  is  to  conquer  his  own. 

P.  A  choice  of  two  masters  might  be  offered  to  you.  One 
easy  and  lax  in  his  discipline,  not  very  attentive  to  making 
the  most  of  the  labour  which  he  had  purchased,  nor  in 
rebuking  the  short-comings  of  his  workpeople ;  the  other  with 
eyes  ever  on  the  watch,  punctual  himself  and  insisting  on 
attention  to  rules  in  all  under  him,  anxious  to  obtain  as  good 
a  return  as  possible  for  the  wages  which  he  paid,  and  proud 
^thal  to  know  that  his  workpeople  were  a  credit  to  his 
establishment,  but  apt  to  be  irritable  and  hasty,  perhaps  for  a 
&ie  even  imjust.  Which  would  you  prefer  to  serve  ? 
B,  The  disciplinarian. 
P.  And  why? 

B,  Because  imder  him  we  should  have  a  better  chance  of 
^ming  intelligent,  expert  and  efficient  workmen. 

P.  Would  you  not  be  tempted  to  resent  his  injustice, 
^d  to  remonstrate  against  an  outburst  of  his  temper  ? 

B.  We  might  be  tempted,  but  we  should  be  very  foolish  to 
00  either,  as  long  as  we  felt  convinced  that  he  meant  to  act 
Airly  by  us. 

P.  Do  you  know  what  would  happen  in  case  of  your  show- 
^  resentment,  or  ill-temper  ? 
B,  We  might  be  dismissed  from  our  employment. 
P.  And  if  you  did  not  resent  ? 

B,  We  should  keep  our  situations.     We  should  be  per- 

•cting  ourselves  in  self-command  ;  and  very  likely  our  master 

^^d,  after  awhile,  feel  some  little  regret  for  his  own  weak- 

'^  and  try,  by  an  expression  of  satisfaction  or  kindness,  to 

^  us  know  that  he  had  no  ill-feeling  to  us. 
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p.  What  eflSsct  would  Ae  pain  yrldck  yon  had  eadimd, 
produce  upon  you  ? 

J9.  It  ought  to  make  us  resolve  to  do  our  utmost  never  to 
inflict  similar  pain  upon  others  inrho  might  come  tmder  «ai 
control. 

P.  We  have  got  together  a  long  list  of  desiral^e  qaalitie& 
When  ought  people  to  begin  to  acquire  these  qttaHties  ? 

B,  While  they  are  children. 

P.  How  are  they  to  be  acquired  ? 

B.  By  teaching  and  training,  which,  if  suceessftd,  lead  IIh 
young  to  self-teachii^  or  learning  and  self-discipline. 

P.  What  influence  will  hecdthy  and  vigorous  eonstitnlsoa 
be  likely  to  exercise  in  aid  of  the  exertions  of  good  teachers? 

P.  A  most  useful  and  important  influence,  since  health  <» 
strength  supply  the  power  which  it  is  the  province  of  teadier 
to  direct. 

P.  What  must  be  supplied  in  order  that  healthy  aw 
vigorous  constitutions  may  be  hoped  lor  ? 

B,  Abundance  of  wholesome  food,  clothing,  fuel,  and  shelter 

P.  By  whom  are  all  these  requisites  for  good  constitution^ 
good  dispositions,  and  able,  and  intelligent  conduct  to  be 
provided  ? 

B.  By  good  parents. 

P.  And  for  those  children  who  have  unfortunately  beat 
deprived  of  their  parents  ? 

B.  By  good  parents,  who,  having  discharged  the  Artf 
which  they  owe  to  their  own  children,  cannot  be  deaf  to  Ae 
claims  of  orphans. 

P.  When  ought  people  to  begin  to  become  good  parents! 

B,  When  they  are  children. 

P.  Why  need  they  begin  so  early  ? 

B,  Because,  if  they  would  deserve  to  be  called  good,  pararb 

ought  to  be  provided  with  the  means  of  maintaining  4* 

children  in  health,  till  they  ax^  strong,  intelligent,  and  flk3W 

enough  to  maintain  themselves,  axA  c^  \i^^\Ksmii%  ts^^  <km 

"*     ''yg  that  time  an  edxtcatioiv.  a^^V«^^»^i'«»^^^'^?^''^'^ 
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the  intelHgence  a&d  aptitade  without  which  decent  self-support 
u  impnwticftbie.  Fareutt  cannot  hope  to  be  thus  provided 
onless  they  be  possessed  of  intelligence,  and  good  habits,  the 
tencbiliaQS  for  which  ought  to  be  laid  in  childhood* 

P.  On^t  we  to  lume  a  name  for  the  qualitj  or  state  of 
feeling  whidi  inclines  people  to  prepare  aseidaouslj  for  the 
performanee  of  those  ditties  to  the  joaug,  the  neglect  of  whidb 
laaj  cause  life  to  be  rather  a  curse  than  a  blessing  to  those  on 
vhom  it  is  bestowed. 

B,  If  names  ooght  to  be  provided  for  all  the  important 
itates  of  feeUng,  and  to  the  acts  to  which  thej  lead,  there  can 
scarcely  be  an  occasion  when  a  name  is  more  needed. 

P.  I  am  not  aware  that  our  language  supplies  a  better  name 
kft  that  quality  than  parental  solicitude  or  forethought.  In 
vUeh  of  oar  lists  of  qualities  ought  parental  solicitude  to  be 


B,  In  the  list  of  good  qualities  ;  for  it  seems  the  quality  of 
«n  others  on  which  the  prevalence  of  good  qualities  in  general, 
^d  hence  the  perpetuation  of  well-being,  seems  most  to  de- 
pend. 

P.  We  shall  have  to  go  with  some  minuteness  into  the 
circumstances  which  regulate  and  control  the  distribution  of 
^  wages-fund  among  the  several  labourers  and  classes  of 
labourers;  also  into  the  circumstances  which  determine  the 
shares  of  the  total  profit  obtainable  by  individual  capitalists, 
sad  lead  to  the  arrangements  amcmg  them,  by  loans,  inter- 
<^ge,  association  and  otherwise,  intended  to  promote  the 
ttost  profitable  working  of  their  capital.  But  before  we  enter 
^n  these  details,  and  to  guard  against  being  lost  among 
^^  let  me  once  more  ask  you  to  fix  your  attention  upon 
4e  conclusions  at  which  you  have  arrived.  And  let  me 
^tntion  yoa  that,  in  doing  so,  I  have  no  wish  to  tie  you  down 
^  them,  or  to  lead  you  even  to  think  of  shrinking  from  the 
illodification  or  abandonment  of  any  conclusion,  shown  t^  b^ 
^kiistaken^'  hjr  the  additional  evidence  or  light  biowi^t  V>  \i%S)X 
faa  it     What  I  do  most  earnestly  wish  to  put,  "joxx.  otx  ^o\x3c 
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guard  against,  is  that  carelessness  or  inattention,  which  might 
lead  to  your  contracting  the  slatternly  habit  of  assenting  to 
new  conclusions,  without  ascertaining  whether  they  cohere,  or 
not,  with  conclusions  previously  accepted,  so  that  the  one  or  the 
other,  or  both  may  be  corrected.  The  questions  which  I 
now  propose  to  put,  shall  be  compressed  into  the  smallest 
possible  compass;  and  you,  leaning  upon  what  has  already 
passed  between  us,  may  make  your  answers  as  concise  as  is 
compatible  with  clearness  and  precision.  Upon  what  must  we 
rely  for  the  replacement  of  the  wealth  disappearing  daily 
through  consumption,  with  the  additions  urgently  needed  to 
mitigate  prevailing  destitution  ? 

B,  Upon  the  prevalence  of  those  qualities  which  we  have 
designated  as  good. 

P.  How  is  the  prevalence  of  these  qualities  to  be  brought 
about  ? 

B.  We  cannot  be  expected  to  enumerate  all  the  efforts 
that  may  be  necessary  for  the  purpose ;  but  teaching  and 
training  must  not  be  omitted. 

P.  Among  the  good  qualities  you  included  respect  for  pro- 
perty or  honesty.  Where  teaching  and  training  have  not 
succeeded  in  accomplishing  a  prevalence  of  this  quality, 
must  society  do  anything  to  supply  its  place  as  &r  as  pos- 
sible ? 

B.  It  must  provide  protection  to  property. 

P.  And  what  opening  is  there  for  all  the  wealthless  who 
feel  respect  for  property,  or  who  are  disposed  to  obey  the  kw, 
to  obtain  the  wealth  indispensable  to  existence  ? 

B.  The  sale  of  their  labour. 

P.  And  what  is  it  that  induces  capitalists  to  purchase 
labour  ? 

B.  The  expectation  that  the  labour  is  worth  more  to  thena 
than  the  wages  paid  for  it,  or  that  the  future  produce  of  the 
labour  will  exceed  the  wages  disbursed. 
JP,  How  can  capitalists  foim  sv3l<^  an  ^^^^XaSs^siil 
-^-  By  their  knowledge  oi  tVie  <ia^?^^)ii'C\^^c>?l^'i^^^tossS5 
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and  of  their  disposition  to  put  forth  these  capabilities  for  the 
profit  of  the  employers  to  whom  thej  sell  their  labour. 

P.  What  name  is  given  to  the  quality  or  combination  of 
qualities  in  workmen,  on  which  employers  rely  when  they 
purchase  labour  ? 

B.  Character. 

P.  Is  character  for  producing  power  and  for  willingness 
to  put  it  forth  in  the  service  of  employers,  the  opening  through 
which  posseadon  of  wealth  is  obtained,  consistently  with  respect 
for  property  ? 

B,  It  is;  and  as  far  as  we  can  judge  it  serves  its  purpose 
admirably.  At  all  events,  we  are  not  aware  that  any  substi- 
tute can  be  found  for  it. 

P.  Is  there  any  distinction  that  deserves  to  be  noted  be- 
tween the  characters  of  the  inexperienced  and  of  the  ex- 
perienced workmen  ? 

B,  The  characters  of  the  first  are  more  of  promise  than 
performance,  while  those  of  the  latter  are  more  of  performance 
tlian  promise.  Good  promise  is  accepted  in  the  case  of  the 
first.  Little  beyond  that  can  reasonably  be  expected.  But 
sad  must  be  the  position  of  the  workman  who  has  years  of 
8enrice  to  look  back  upon,  and  nought  but  indifferent  or  bad 
performance  to  point  to. 

P.  With  these  conclusions  ever  present  to  your  thoughts 
we  will  proceed  to  further  inquiries,  understanding,  incon- 
trovertible as  these  conclusions  may  appear,  that  you  hold 
them  ready  to  be  submitted  for  confirmation,  rejection  or 
modification,  so  long,  at  least,  as  they  are  subjects  of  study. 
As  guides  or  directions  for  conduct  you  are  bound  to  adopt 
4em  till  better  can  be  found,  if  that  be  possible. 
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s  of  Papers,  wherein  subjects  are  investigated  which,  there  is  reason  to 
i^oald  have  interested  Socrates,  and  in  a  manner  that  he  woald  not  disap* 
ere  he  among  ns  now,  gifted  with  the  knowledge,  and  fiuniliar  with  the 
id  doings,  of  onr  times. 
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PHILO-SOCEATES, 


AMONG    THE    BOYS. 


ON   LABOUK-SELLING. 


SuPFOSiNO  that  you  had  never  had  any  thoughts  about 

subjects  on  which  we  have  conversed,  previous  to  my 

ling  among  you,  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  you 

mble  here  to-day  in  a  state  of  mind  much  better  prepared 

x)nsider  questions  bearing  upon  your  future  well-being 

I  that  in  which  you  came  to  our  first  meeting.    Even 

the  thoughts  that  you  did  bring,  and  which  you  could 

ly  have  &iled  to  bring,  you  must  be  sensible  of  the  correc- 

modification,  improved  arrangement,  and  confirmation 

1,  as  the  occasion  required,  they  have  undergone,  fitting 

to  serve  you  in  better  and  readier  guidance  when  sum- 

l,  as  you  soon  will  be,  to  judge  and  act  for  yourselves. 

>nn  a  portion  of  the  children  belonging  to  a  population 

aty  millions  in  Great  Britain.     What  is  it,  may  we 

it  has  enabled  you  and  others  of  your  age  to  live  as 

ably  as  you  hitherto  have  lived  ? 

U 
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B,  Because  they  expect  that  the  joung  persons  appointed 
to  them  will  have  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  some  aptitude 
and  skill  through  which  they  will  eventually  earn  lugber 


P.  Fathers  who  are  themselves  skilful  workmen,  or  wk 
are  managing  a  business  of  their  own,  but  cannot  affoic 
to  pay  a  premivun  for  placing  their  children  but,  can  they  di 
anything  else  to  assist  their  children  to  wages  somewhat  abo? 
the  lowest  grade  ? 

B.  They  may  allow  their  children  to  practise  and  lean 
imder  themselves. 

P.  Is  it  a  great  advantage  to  children  to  enter  upon  ihei: 
industrial  career  with  such  assistance  irom  their  parents  ? 

B.  Yes,  for  longer  time  is  allowed  them  to  gain  strengtli 
experience  and  aptitude,  before  they  are  thrown  entirely  oi 
their  own  resources. 

P.  Is  there  any  danger  to  be  apprehended  arising  out  o 
the  very  help  thus  afforded  to  the  young  ? 

B,  They  may,  if  not  previously  well  taught  and  trained 
be  led  to  use  such  advantage  as  a  substitute  for  good  qualitie 
to  be  strengthened  and  confirmed  by  continued  self-discipHni 
instead  of  as  an  assistance  to  their  good  qualities,  causing  thei 
to  yield  fruit  earlier  and  more  abundantly. 

P.  Is  there  any  compensation  occasionally  to  those  wha 
hard  lot  it  seems  to  be  sent  forth  young  and  unassisted  1 
climb  the  first  steep  and  rugged  steps  that  lead  to  industii 
success  ? 

B.  If  it  has  been  their  good  fortune  to  learn,  as  we  s 
doing,  how  to  read  the  book  of  life,  and  to  realize  the  thoi^ 
of  what  their  own  self-discipline  may  accomplish,  the  senae  * 
how  entirely  they  have  to  rely  upon  themselves  may  stiiBi 
late  them  to  such  exertion,  fortitude,  and  determinationi  > 
will  enable  them  to  conquer  all  difficulties,  and  to  become^  i" 
their  triumph,  better,  and  wiser,  and  happier  men. 

P.  With  exceptions,  rare  enough  to  warrant  our  paflial 
them  over  here,  we  may  say  \ka\i  all  the  young,  some  alittli 
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irKer,  some  a  little  later,  have  to  procure  by  their  own 
ibour  the  wealth  required  for  their  livelihood.  They  all,  at 
rst,  look  to  the  receipt  of  wages ;  most  of  them  continue  to 
rork  for  wages  throughout  their  industrial  career;  while  but 
jw  comparatively  branch  off  to  be  buyers  of  labour,  partly 
dth  their  own  capitals,  partly  with  capital  trusted  to  them 
»7  others.  What  is  it  that  you  are  desirous  of  learning  now 
•efore  you  take  your  labour  to  market  ? 

B,  We  should  be  glad  to  learn  how  we  may  hope  to  get 
;ood  wages,  and  how  to  turn  them  to  the  best  account  after 
re  have  got  them. 

P.  Let  us  have  a  correct  representation  of  your  position  at 
tartmg  in  life  on  your  own  foundation.  You  wish  to  obtain 
rages.    To  whom  do  you  apply  ? 

5.  To  those  who  wish  to  purchase  labour,  who  have 
apital  of  their  own,  or  who  are  trusted  with  capital  by 
thers. 

P.  Out  of  what  fund  are  your  wages  to  be  paid  ? 

B,  Out  of  capital. 

P.  Is  there  no  other  fund  out  of  which  wages  can  be 
aid? 

B,  We  were  about  to  say  no  other;  but  it  occurs  to  us 
lat  the  wages  of  domestic  servants,  and,  perhaps,  of  some 
then,  would  scarcely  be  said  to  be  paid  out  of  capital. 

P.  If  they  are  not  paid  out  of  capital,  out  of  what  fund  are 
ley  paid  ? 

B,  They  must  be  paid  out  of  the  store  of  wealth,  of  which 
kpital  forms  a  part. 

P.  Waiting  to  settle  some  of  the  distinctions  which  ought 
)  he  drawn  between  payments  to  some  receivers  of  wages 
ad  payments  to  others,  what  may  we  say  of  them  all  ? 

B.  That  all  wages  are  paid  out  of  the  existing  store  of 
^th;  and  most  of  them  out  of  that  portion  of  the  store 
Uch  we  call  capital. 

P.  When  an  employer  or  a  highly-gifted  labourer  pays 
iges  to  domestic  servants,  whose  labour  seta  Idm  %c^i^  \/c> 
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earn  much  more  than  he  pajs  in  wa^^  doea  ha  not  app«ir 
to  act  like  a  capitalist  who  nses  wealth  to  produce  mm 
wealth,  at  the  same  time  that  he  is  obtaining  comfort  fer 
hiTnaplf  gnd  his  fiimily  ? 

B,  He  does;  and,  90  £ur,  seems  to  pay  wages  out  of  espitd» 

P.  We  will  not  attempt  to  fix  just  now  out  of  what  paiti 
of  the  store  of  wealth  the  wages  of  domestio  seryantv  aad 
others  are  paid.  It  will  suffice  for  the  present  to  recognise 
that  they  are  paid  out  of  the  store  of  which  capital  is  a  part 
But  tell  me — ^Is  the  whol^  of  capital  applicable  to  the  pay* 
ment  of  wages  ? 

B.  No ;  there  is  a  very  large  portion  coniri sting  of  ipt- 
chinery,  buildings,  tools,  &o.,  which  may  be  called  inftn^ 
ments  of  production,  without  which,  the  other  portions  wooUt 
in  some  cases,  be  able  to  produce  nothing;  and  in  oto 
cases,  to  produce  much  less  than  they  do  now. 

P.  May  we  separate  capital  into  two  great  divisions  ? 

B,  Yes,  into  instruments  of  production  and  into  the 
wages-fund. 

P.  What  is  the  leading  thought — the  principal  objed  of 
those  who  are  engaged  as  directors  or  administrators  of  thi> 
capital  ? 

B,  How  to  obtain  as  much  profit  as  possible- 

P.  What  determines  their  turning  their  thoughts  to  a|t9« 
ing,  improving,  and  increasing  the  instruments  of  productioii] 
rather  than  to  increasing  the  wages -fund  ? 

B,  The  expectation  of  gaining  larger  profit,  althoii^ 
perhaps,  at  a  later  period. 

P.  What  determines  their  striving  at  as  early  an  addition 
to  the  wages-fujid  as  possible  7 

B,  The  conviction  that  they  can  earn  more  profit  hj 

directing  the  labourers,  whom  they  employ,  to  work  viA 

such  instruments  of  production  as  they  have,  than  in  direct 

ing  them  to  produce  more  and  better  instruments, 

^lP»  What  tends  to  retard  or  to  stop  increase  of  caipiii 

\k0tber  inoreaae  of  inatrvoniecc^  ox  inqrease  of  wagea^ftund? 
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B,  Diffionlty  or  impoasibilitj  of  obtaining  as  much,  or 
iiiger  profit,  or  any  profit  at  alL 

P.  Do  aU  the  Mine  impediments  to  increase  of  capital, 
iUi  existed  in  former  days,  continue  now  ? 

A  No,  If  they  had  not  been  removed,  our  capital  would 
not  have  been  increased  and  improved  up  to  its  present  state 
of  efficiency,  and  the  wages-fund  would  be  incapable  of  main- 
UuQg  our  present  number  of  laboiurers. 

P.  And  are.  all  the  difiiculties,  which  still  obstruct  us, 
l&elj  to  remain  irremoveable  ? 

B,  The  improvements  and  discoveries  of  late  years,  and 
tlte  tpmt  of  inquiry  and  experiment  abroad,  prevent  our 
fapairiug  of  further  progress. 

P.  Do  all  the  apphcations  of  capital  to  new  contrivances 
ud  discoveries  result  in  increase  of  profit,  and  eventually  in 
increase  of  capital? 

£.  No;  but  although  the  instances  of  failure  are  numerous, 
iod  loss  of  capital  the  consequence,  fidling  severely  upon 
individuals,  they  are  scarcely  traceable  in  the  midst  of  the 
prodigious  increase  resulting  firom  those  new  applications  of 
uience  which  are  successful. 

P.  Whose  province  is  it,  and  ought  it  to  be,  to  administei^ 
capital,  and  to  determine  in  which  way  it  should  be  applied 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  our  store  of  wealth,  whether 
directly  or  through  the  intermediate  preparation  of  improved 
instniments  of  production  7 

B,  Of  the  persons  who,  being  possessed  of  capital,  feel 
tosSdence  in  their  own  capacity  to  empby  it  advantageously, 
ind  inspire  other  capitalists  with  the  confidence  to  trust 
tlienu 

?•  Wb6  ,are  the  applicants  for  wages  out  of  the  wages-* 
Qod? 

B,  First,  all  those  labourers  who,  having  previously  en- 
iged  themselves,  wish  to  continue  their  engagements,  whether 
loaose  they  have  no  capital  of  their  own,  or  because  they 
«6r  to  lend  their  own  capital  and  to  yrork  xmiiet  ^3cL^ 
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direction  of  those  who  bave  tlie  oommand  of  luge  estabfiah- 
ments  and  the  most  perfect  instrnments  of  production ;  and 
secondlj,  the  young  who  are  continnallj  coining  forwazd, 
year  by  year,  and  day  by  day,  in  search  of  masters  prepared 
to  buy  their  labour  and  to  give  them  an  opportuni^  of 
acquiring  industrial  capaci^. 

P.  Before  we  examine  the  distribution  by  the  adminifl- 
trators  of  capital  of  this  wages-fund  among  the  labooren 
who  resort  to  it  for  wages,  let  us  survey  it  as  a  whole, 
and  endeavour  to  ascertain  what  it  is,  and  what  it  is  not 
competent  to  do.  Have  you  formed  any  opinions  upon  tiiii 
subject  ?  Is  it  always  possible  for  the  administrators  of  the 
wages-fund  to  provide  out  of  it  what,  for  want  of  a  better 
expression,  I  will  call  satis&ctory  wages  for  all  ? 

B.  This  wages-fund  might  be  large,  or  moderate,  or  sniaUi 
compared  with  the  whole  number  of  labourers.  If  it  were 
large,  all  labourers  might  be  in  receipt  of  handsome  wagei, 
and  if  it  were  moderate,  of  sufficient  wages.  But  if  it  wen 
small,  the  wages  of  some  must  be  inadequate. 

P,  You  speak  hesitatingly — ^you  say  that  if  the  wages- 
fund  were  large,  all  labourers  ''might  be"  in  receipt  of 
handsome  wages ;  why  do  you  not  say  ''  must  be  ?  " 

B,  Because,  if  the  wages-fund  were  large,  it  might  happeOf 
nevertheless,  since  some  labourers  receive  much  larger  wagei 
than  others,  that  some  would  still  receive  inadequate  wjigef. 
If  the  wages-fund  were  moderate,  some  must  be  in  receipt  of 
inadequate  wages,  unless  all  were  paid  alike.  But  when  tk 
wages-fund  is  small,  all  might,  and  some  must,  be  in  reoeft 
of  inadequate  wages. 

P.  You  do  not  convey  to  me  very  distinctly  whether  yot 
feel  convinced  that  a  wages-fund  might  be  laige  enough  to 
provide  adequate  wages  for  all. 

B.  We  see  no  reason  why  it  might  not  be.     But  whedier 

all  labourera  would  actuaYLy  le^We  «uch  wages  must  depend 

upon  the  presumed  producing  i^cmci^  cil  ^^^sJ5wi\a«£%.  IBsw- 

ever  large  the  wages-fund,  tiie  \a\\ft  X.^  "v^j^^  ^^  ^»^\iifeMRK 
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is  the  estimate  formed  of  his  producing  power  by  some 
employer.  While  a  capable  labourer  might  receive  hand- 
some wages  out  of  a  small  wages-fund,  an  incapable  labourer 
might  be  on  the  brink  of  starvation  with  a  larger  wages- 
fmL 

P.  Is  the  magnitude  of  the  wages-fund,  as  compared  with 
tlie  nnmber  of  labourers,  a  subject  that  has  been,  still  is,  and 
e?er  will  be  likely  to  occupy  men's  thoughts  ? 

B.  It  cannot  be  otherwise ;  for  unless  the  wages-fund  be 
hige  compared  with  the  number  of  labourers,  misery  must 
jremiL 

P.  To  assist  their  meditations  and  intercommunications 
Qpon  a  subject  felt  to  be  of  such  vital  importance,  they  have 
loorted  to  a  supposition  that  capitalists,  instead  of  dealing 
oat  the  wages- fund  as  they  do,  giving  very  different  wages  to 
^ifierent  kinds  of  labourers,  distributed  this  fund  in  equal 
dures  among  all  the  labourers.  Do  you  know  what  name 
bt  been  given  to  wages  imagined  to  be  thus  distributed  ? 

B.  Average  wages. 

P.  Arithmetical  language  has  sometimes  been  used  to 
ttplain  what  is  meant  by  "  average  wages."  If  the  wages- 
^d  is  represented  as  the  dividend,  and  the  number  of 
vboorers  as  the  divisor,  what  will  average  wages  be  ? 

B.  The  quotient. 

P.  Restricting  your  thoughts  to  average  wages,  may  you 
Itop  the  conditional,  and  give  a  positive  expression  to  your 
Odgments? 

B,  We  can  say  that  when  the  wages-fund  is  large  com- 
Ntfed  with  the  number  of  labourers,  average  wages  must  be 
ttge ;  when  it  is  moderate,  average  wages  must  be  adequate ; 
tnd  when  it  is  small,  average  wages  must  be  inadequate. 

P.  When  a  people  is  suffering  from  inadequate  average 
rages,  from  what  quarter  is  relief  to  be  expected  ? 

B,  It  can  be  reasonably  expected  only  from  an  incr^a<&^  o^ 
\ie  wages-fund. 
P.  And  bow  18  that  to  be  brought  about? 
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E.  Bt  prrinrifTTig  ukd  skriiig  zdok  :  ibe  xesizkB  fiom  which 
efibru.  iei  iiten  be  T>anfc  ever  k«  tsaeraeJeallf,  can  CMilybe 
rfaiiizhfl  ai  &  jkiLtTg  mite.  &::ii  pwsjuij. 

P.  Bfrcinse  areriig^  ir&ges  csij]l«  be  brought  up  from  u 
rr^^'^hr2V.TT  :■:  &  snisfiTTirr  srL&if-  except  br  slow  d^greeB, 
oTzgri  ciBDDUz&zfsnsix  to  Itc  i^  or  exertion  lio  be  rekzed? 

B.  KTpnJi-Hfc  Ctjciii  xsihcT  10  be  qmckened,  to  that  the 
gix^d  lines  n& j  &Dt  cie  rmiber  pat  ofil  BewideR,  wliik  ths 
increase  of  iLe  wace^fcnd  is  ^To^resBn^  "vagiBi  vill  ateadily 
become  less  and  less  cnsatisfacu'ir.  as  we  cannot  aay  moii 
and  mere  sadsfainiTx. 

P.  Let  ns  now  lock  a  iitziie  into  tbe  bai^gaina  wbieh  are 
actofiliT  being  made  berween  onplajers  and  labouzer^  Vhat 
is  tbe  tLongbt  genezali j  n};>perznaat  amcsig  employen  in  hiraif 
labonrers  ? 

B.  To  obtain  tbe  besi  senioes.  or  llie  greateaC  prodndig 
power,  for  the  wages  which  tber  pay,  or  to  look  about  li 
£nd  the  labonrers  who.  with  eqnal  producing  poweni  v9 
berve  for  the  yTiflV.es:  wa^es. 

P.  And  what  is  the  thonght  uppermost  among  the  labomen 
in  seeking  employment  ? 

B,  To  £nd  the  masters  who  will  gire  them  the  laigcH 
%rages  for  the  work  which  they  are  disposed  to  do. 

P.  What  will  be  the  eSect  upon  ayerage  wagea  of  thoe 
exertions,  of  employers  to  giye  the  smallest  wages  in  propor- 
tion to  the  work  to  be  done,  and  of  labonren  to  obtaki  Iht 
highest  wages  for  their  work  ? 

B.  Xone  at  all,  for  the  time  being,  since  the  wagea-foiid  if 

neither  increased  nor  diminished  by  this  bargaining  on  eite 

side.     When  the  employer  succeeds  in  hiring  on  low  tenM^ 

he  applies  the  capital  which  he  thus  retains  in  hiring  othtf 

labourers,  or  in  lending  it  to  other  capitalists.     And  what 

the  labourer  prevails  in  securing  a  large  wage,  he  kavei  f 

much  less  capital  to  be  employed  u^n  other  labourers. 

I^.  If  the  wages  of  som^  'be  iiict^aaRJ^^  ^«r^  ^^os^  ^imqi  i 

others  be  diminisbed  ? 
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B.  Thia  ooniequeixce  can  be  prevented  only  by  the  receiver 

the  increased  wages  saving  instead  of  consuming  the  in- 

iaaed  wages  to  which  he  has  become  entitled,  in  other 

irds,  by  making  capital  out  of  them. 

P.  Do  you  mean  that,  so  &r  as  labourers  refrain  from 

Qfoimng  the  wages  paid  to  them,  capital  is  merely  trans- 

Ted  from  one  set  of  hands  to  another  ? 

B,  Exactly ;   and  if  the  capitalists  who  paid  away  the 

ges  have  directed  judiciously  the  labour  which  they  pur- 

ued,  when  their  capital  is  returned  to  them  with  profit, 

aety  will  benefit,  and  the  fiiture  wages-iund  will  be  in« 

tased  from  two  sources. 

P.  Does  it  make  a  great  difference,  as  regards  the  wages- 

d|  whether  the  wages  be  paid  to  economical  or  spendthrift 

oarers? 

3.  In  one  case  the  capital  is  consumed  less  profitably  than 

1  in  the  other  i  every  saving  of  wages  is  so  much  capital 

red  to  do  its  work  over  again. 

?.  Does  this  consideration  weigh  much  with  employers  in 

aributing  the  wages-fund  ? 

3.  No,    What  weighs  with  them  is  their  estimate  of  the 

rk  likely  to  be  done,  or  of  the  wealth  likely  to  be  produced 

the  labourers  who  offer  their  services. 

P.  Surely  this  consideration  is  so  important  that  it  ought  to 

re  weight  with  somebody.     With  whom  does  it  weigh  ? 

B.  It  weighs  with  all  intelligent  and  well-^conducted  la^^ 

orers ;  and  it  ought  to  be  the  special  care  of  each  genera* 

Q  that  the  young  who  are  to  succeed  them  shall  be  gifted 

th  the  intelligence  and  habits  to  enable  them  to  attach  the 

ight  to  it  which  it  deserves. 

P.  Using  money,  for  the  present,  merely  as  the  readiest 

ians  of  measuring  the  relative  producing  powers  of  different 

dies  of  labourers,  if  a  capitalist  had  a  certain  quantity  of 

vk  to  be  done,  and  two  bodies  of  men  ofiered  t^  \mdfii£\a!Ej^ 

each  Judged  bjr  him  to  be  capable  of  execulmg1b\i"^NiQ^> 

'ob  would  he  employ  ? 
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B.  The  one  which  offered  to  do  the  work  for  the  smalli 

pay- 

p.  If  one  offered  to  do  the  work  for  900Z.,  while  the  oil 
asked  1,000Z.,  would  he  employ  the  former  ? 

B,  Yes,  that  is  what  we  mean. 

P.  If  the  body  which  offered  to  do  the  work  for  9001.  a 
sisted  of  ten  men,  while  that  which  offered  to  do  it  for  1,00 
consisted  of  twenty,  would  he  prefer  engaging  ten  men  at 
each,  to  engaging  twenty  men  at  5Z.  each  ? 

B,  He  would,  provided  he  believed  the  ten  men  at  9Z.  ea 
to  be  capable  of  doing  his  work  as  well  and  as  quickly  as  1 
twenty  men  at  61.  each. 

P.  Or  if  two  bodies  of  men  offered  to  do  the  same  wc 
for  him  at  the  rate  of  20L  per  week— one  of  ten,  the  other 
twenty  men — but  he  thought  that  the  ten  men  would  do  1 
work  better  and  sooner  than  the  twenty,  which  would 
prefer: — to  give  21.  a  week  to  each  of  the  ten,  or  IZ.  a  w< 
to  each  of  the  twenty  men  ? 

B.  21.  &  week  to  each  of  the  ten. 

P.  If,  having  fifty  men  employed  on  a  piece  of  wo 
at  the  rate  of  11.  a  week  each,  and  wishing  to  have  ' 
work  completed  in  half  the  time,  he  found  he  coi 
accomplish  his  purpose  as  readily  by  engaging  a  sup 
intendent  and  two  foremen  at  BOL  a  week  to  organize 
work  and  direct  the  other  labourers,  as  by  hiring  fifty  m 
labourers  at  601.  a  week,  which  course  would  he  be  lik 
to  adopt  ? 

B,  To  engage  the  superintendent  and  two  foremen  at  3 
a  week. 

P.  How  may  we  describe  the  object  towards  [which  I 
efforts  of  employers  in  distributing  their  wages-fund  are  cc 
stantly  tending  ? 

B.  To  obtain  the  largest  results  in  the  shape  of  work  da 
whether  that  be  wealth  or  service,  in  proportion  to  the  wa( 
paid. 

J^.  Which  affords  to  an  em^Yo-^^x  tlie  readier  meant 
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timating  the  worth  of  his  workman,  payment  by  the  piece 
•  hy  the  day  ? 

B.  Payment  by  the  piece;  and  it  is  very  commonly  re- 
fted  to.  But  a  capable  and  vigilant  employer  soon  finds 
it  which  among  his  labourers  paid  by  the  day  give  him  most 
ork  in  return  for  his  wages. 

P.  With  employers  thus  intent  upon  obtaining  as  much 
ark  as  possible  for  the  wages  which  they  disburse,  or,  put- 
ig  it  in  the  less  pleasing  form,  intent  upon  giving  as  little 
iges  as  possible  for  the  work  to  be  done,  which  labourers 
11  get  the  larger  wages  ? 
B,  Those  who  do  the  better  service. 
P,  In  order  to  form  an  accurate  judgment  of  the  influence 
ion  labourers  of  this  state  of  mind  among  employers,  let  us 
le  any  number  of  labourers,  equal  in  all  respects  except 
e,  and  so  ascertain  what  the  effect  will  be  of  that  one  differ- 
ce.  Say,  to  begin,  some  of  them  are  drunken,  others  sober: 
lich  would  receive  the  larger  amount  of  wages  in  the  course 
the  year  ? 

B.  The  sober ;  because  the  drunken  would  be  able  to  do 
)  work  while  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  and  would  be  a 
ndrance  to  their  fellow-workmen  if  absent  from  inability  to 
ork  when  their  co-op6ration  was  counted  upon,  or  if  unfit  to 
i  trusted,  although  present  at  their  work. 
P,  Suppose  the  drunken  men  were  in  a  state  of  disability 
By  out  of  three  hundred  working  days,  say,  one-sixth  of 
leir  time  for  work,  do  you  think  that  their  earnings  would 
B  no  more  than  five-sixths  of  those  of  the  sober  ? 
B,  Most  likely  less,  on  account  of  the  annoyance,  disturb- 
ice,  and  inconvenience   arising  from  the  impossibility  of 
^)ending  upon  them  at  the  very  time  that  their  co-operation 
•uld  least  be  spared. 

P.  Some  are  lazy,  others  industrious :  which  would  receive 
e  larger  amount  of  wages  ? 

B.  The  industrious  ;  because,  if  working  by  the  piece,  the 
dnstriouB  would  complete  the  larger  qoaatity  oi  nvoxY^  vcv^ 
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if  by  the  day,  vigilant  employerB  would  soon  discorer,  gisnt- 
ing  that  the  idle  came  to  their  work  regularly,  who  deBerred 
most  pay,  whc»n  they  would  like  to  retain  in  their  service,  and 
whom  they  would  gladly  be  quit  of,  except  at  greatly  reduced 
wages. 

P.  Some  are  dishonest,  and  others  honest :  which  would 
receive  the  larger  amount  of  wages  ? 

B,  The  honest ;  because  the  dishonest  workman  cannot  bt 
trusted  with  anything  that  he  might  purloin,  nor  be  reliei 
upon  to  persevere  faithfully  with  his  work  when  his  master^ 
eye  ceased  to  be  upon  him. 

P.  Some  are  ignorant  and  unskilful,  others  intelligent  sod 
expert :  which  would  receive  the  larger  wages  ? 

B,  The  intelligent  and  expert ;  since  there  are  few  kindi 
of  work  on  which  men  can  be  engaged,  where  ignorance  tad 
imskilfulness  do  not  cause  time  which  has  been  paid  for  ti 
run  to  waste  and  material  to  be  ceiled,  if  they  escape  oqb« 
mitting  greater  mischief. 

P.  It  happens  that  one  bad  quality  seldom  fastens  iqwft 
a  man  without  bringing  others  with  it.  The  indolent  man  is 
likely  to  be  ignorant  and  unskilfol,  to  find  his  labour  wortk 
but  little  wages,  and  his  wealth  out  of  all  proportioin  to  hii 
wants.  Hence  come  temptations  to  drink  with  companioai 
like  himself,  and,  perhaps,  to  appropriate  what  belongs  to 
others.  What  wages  would  be  obtainable  by  workmen  iriio 
were  looked  upon  by  the  employers  to  whom  they  appliedi  H 
idle,  ignorant,  unskilful,  drunken,  and  dishonest  ? 

B,  None  at  all. 

P.  How  could  such  men  be  saved  from  starvation  ? 

B,  Not  by  wages.  They  could  not  replace  capital  witfc 
increase  while  consuming  the  smallest  wages.  Empkyni 
would  not  have  them  in  their  service  were  they  even  to  oftr 
to  work  without  wages.  Other  workmen  would  not  astociite 
with  them. 
P.  We  will  consider  by  and  by  what  can  be  done  with 
such   miaerahle  and  degraded  \>«ai\!^.     Of  men  who  can 
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pemiade  employem  to  gire  them  wages,  which  will  obtain  the 

loghert  wages? 
B,  Those  who,  it  is  thought,  will  be  able  to  produce  the 

Iio8t-4hose  who  are  in  possession  of  the  largest  number 

tf  pod  qualities. 
P.  And  who  will  be  obliged  to  put  up  with  the  lower 

wages? 
B,  Those  who  can  produce  the  least-^those  who  have  the 

farest  good  qualities,  or  whose  good  qualities  are  damaged 

hf  their  admixture  with  bad  ones. 

P.  May  the  truly  superior  workman  feel  secure  of  being 
always  able  to  obtain  wages  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  and 
^psSity  of  his  work,  seeing  that  employers  keep  on  the  look- 
<mt  to  obtain  services  at  as  moderate  a  rate  of  wages  as 
poBsible? 

B,  Yes;  provided  he  take  the  same  pains  in  selling  his 
labour,  that  employers  take  in  buying  labour.  Capitalists 
■K  quite  as  dependent  upon  labour  for  profit,  as  labourers  are 
ipoa  capital  fbr  wages. 

P.  What  is  meant,  then,  when  we  are  told  of  employers 
ifco  grind  their  workmen  down  to  the  lowest  possible  wages  ? 
B,  It  is  probably  meant  that  they  really  do  so  ;  but  the 
pople  who  bring  the  charge  may  be  mistaken.  There  are 
3l-judging  and  ill-conducted  employers  as  well  as  ill-judging 
•ad  ill-conducted  workmen.  Workmen,  however,  who  know 
^  Worth  of  their  laboiir,  will  not  consent  to  be  ground 
fcwn. 

P.  Can  they  always  help  themselves  ? 

B.  As  soon  as  they  find  a  favourable  opportunity,  they 
[nit  their  employer  for  another  more  able  or  more  willing  to 
appreciate  their  services. 

P.  K  you  were  to  hear  of  a  number  of  workmen  com- 
UniDg  of  their  employers,  on  which  side  would  you  expect 
3  find  the  cause  for  complaint  ? 

B.  Possibly  on  both  sides.  But  if  the  complaints  were  to 
e  of  long  continuance^  we  could  not  but  suspec^t  t\i^\.  \!ci& 
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by  the  inferiority  of  the  workmen  who  put  up  iinth  their 
inferior  pay.  These  employers  don't  lower  wages,  for  the 
very  greediness  with  which  they  are  charged  leads  them  to 
eiiiploy  the  whole  of  the  wages-fund  at  their  disposal.  They 
merely,  as  a  consequence  of  their  blindness,  exclude  them- 
selves from  superior  workmen,  and  in  paying  low  wagei 
probably  piay  wages  larger  in  proportion  to  the  services 
rendered,  than  the  good  wages  paid  by  more  judicious  and 
more  kindly  disposed  employers. 

P.  Have  aU  employers  equally  pleasant  work  to  offer  to 
the  workmen  who  are  seeking  employment  ? 

B,  No.  Some  work  is  more  dirty,  more  tmhealtiiy,  mare 
Exhausting,  more  dangerous  than  another. 

P.  Does  this  make  any  difference  in  the  wages  that  can  he 
eEtmed? 

B.  Yes.  Higher  wages  are  required  to  attract  woxkmei 
to  the  more  disagreeable  work,  unless  their  unfitness  for  other 
employment  drive  them  to  the  work  which  better  workmen 
avoid. 

P.  If  fewer  qualified  workmen  than  were  urgently  sought 
for  ofiered  their  services  to  employers  who  could  only  enH 
ploy  men  of  a  high  order  of  intelligence  and  conduct,  horn 
might  employers  hope  to  get  more  and  retain  those  whom  thef 
had? 

B.  By  giving  such  wages  as  will  call  forth  and  raise  JSf 
the  right  kind  of  men  for  them,  and  will  prevent  liioie 
already  in  their  service  from  being  attracted  away. 

P.  If  more  men  were  shut  out  from  employments  whid^ 
while  agreeable,  required  a  high  order  of  attainments,  liiH 
could  be  readily  paid  wages  out  of  the  capital  embarked  m 
more  dangerous,  unwholesome,  and  disagreeable  works,  n^ 
would  haj^)en? 

P.  They  would  press  their  services  on  employers  at  iripl 
reduced  enough  to  admit  of  their  being  paid  out  of  the  cifi" 
tal  dedicated  to  these  works. 
i^«  Let  U8  now  put  \^^<^  \3[i!^  faata  in  conjon^A 
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ilh  the  motdves  influencing  employers  and  labourers  in 
leir  engagements  with  each  other,  which  serve  to  deter- 
ine  the  prevailing  rates  of  wages.  First,  as  a  matter  of 
ct,  do  administirators  of  capital  distribute  the  wages-filnd 
1  6qual  portions  among  all  the  labourers  who  apply  to 
tern? 

5.  No.  lii'ey  give  large  wages  lo  some,  smaller  to  others, 
id  to  some  none  at  all. 

P.  Why  do  JEidministratbrs  of  capital  give  the  enormous 
ages  which  we  know  they  do  to  some  labourers  ? 
B,  First,  because  they  expect  to  realize  a  profit  from  their 
ork ;  and,  second,  because  they  cannot  obtain  and  retain 
leir  services  at  lower  wages. 

P.  What  enables  lihese  highly-paid  labourers  to  obtain  siicti 
ige  wages  ? 

fi.  First,  Iheir  well-known  jproducing  powers  as  labourers, 
'  the  number  of  excellent  qualities  in  combination  which 
lie^  possess  ;  second,  the  readiness  of  other  administra- 
n  to  give  them  as  much ;  and  third,  the  alternative  to 
Mch  they  can  resort  of  working  under  their  own  capi- 
i,  with  or  without  the  aid  of  other  capital  obtainable 
iloan. 

P.  What  compels  some  labourers  to  submit  to  the  low 
ages  which  it  is  admitted  are  insufficient  to  maintaia  them 
com£>rt? 

B,  The  impossibility,  under  which  they  sufier,  of  per- 
ading  administrators  of  capital  that  their  labour  is  worth 
lohasing  at  a  higher  rate. 
P.  Do  we  not  sometimes  hear  it  suggested  diat  capitsdists 

it  to  pay  larger  wages  to  their  workpeople  ? 

'.  Tes;  and  that  too  by  capitalists  who,  ignoring  their 
ntion  as  capitalists  because  they  enjoy  the  income  obtain* 
b  from  it  by  allowing  it  to  be  administered  by  others, 
ce  care  to  exact  full  compensation  from  those  to  whom  they 
lit  the  use  of  it.  But  you  are  assisting  us  to  leaca  VcbSit 
ntaliflts  and  hbowrers  ought  both  to  do« 
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P.  Have  you  not  made  advances  sufficient  to  liable  yot 
to  judge  whether  we  may  take  advantage  of  this  suggestion, 
and  how  ? 

B,  The  suggestion  that  capitalists  should  give  higher  wagei 
than  they  do,  to  be  of  any  worth,  must  at  least  be  preceded 
by  a  knowledge  how  the  suggestion  can  be  acted  upon.  B 
the  whole  capital  is  already  employed,  an  increase  of  wages 
can  only  be  accomplished  through  an  increase  of  capital 
Persons  who  are  impatient  for  an  increase  of  wages  earliar 
and  more  rapid  than  can  be  achieved  through  gradual  VBr 
crease  of  productiveness,  have  only  one  other  resource  to 
turn  to — not  demands  (almost  assimiing  the  form  of  thresti) 
upon  capitalists  who  are  doing  their  utmost,  to  do  the  impot- 
sible,  but  appeals  to  wealth-possessors  to  refrain  from  sonc 
portion  of  their  consumption  in  order  to  convert  more  wealA 
into  capital.  Demands  upon  capitalists  for  higher  wagei 
might  be  met  by  asking  the  persons  who  make  them :  Oa^ 
capitalists  to  pay  wages  without  reference  to  the  retool 
which  they  expect  ?  Ought  they,  in  other  words,  to  di»» 
tribute  the  wages-fund  on  different  principles  to  those  whkl, 
are  known  to  guide  them  now  ?  For  it  is  evident  that  tkl 
wages  of  some  can  only  be  increased  by  lowering  the  wi^ 
of  others. 

P.  Are  you  quite  confident  of  the  truth  of  this  ktttr 
assertion  ? 

B,  We  do  not  see  how  the  wages  of  any  workmen  are  li 
be  increased  without  lowering  the  wages  of  qthers,  ezcq>tl{ 
increasing  capital.  Present  increase  of  wages,  to  some^M 
of  a  capital  which,  if  increased  at  all,  is  to  be  increased  ii 
the  future,  must  mean  present  decrease  of  wages  to  othesi 
unless,  indeed,  the  altered  distribution  of  the  wages-fond  )m 
to  greater  saving,  in  which  case  the  wages,  instead  of 
consumed,  are  saved  and  added  to  capital. 

P.  How  does  this  exposition  of  yours  square  with  wW 
going  on  every  day  around  us?     Will  not  your 
that  increase  of  wages  to  &ome^  xm^^ccompanied  b j  incieifle 
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capital,  must  mean  decrease  of  wages  to  others,  ever  be  con- 

ndered  as  at  variance  with  fact  ? 

B.  Not  for  eyer,  but  only  till  people  are  better  instructed. 
The  exposition  to  which  you  have  helped  us  seems  to  corre- 
qK>nd  exactly  with  fact ;  although  the  unpractised  eye  may 
not  be  able  to  trace  the  working  of  a  principle  throughout 
tiie  whole  of  the  varied,  entangled,  and  partially-hidden 
deslings  of  daily  life.  The  increased  wages  of  some,  the 
dimiiiished  wages  of  others,  the  advent  of  new  and  the  de- 
pirtare  of  old  workmen;  the  transfer  of  capital  and  migration 
of  workmen  from  one  branch  of  business,  one  district  and 
QDe  part  of  the  world  to  another  ;  the  increase  of  numbers, 
nd  the  comparatively  slow  or  rapid  increase  of  capital,  taken 
tc^gether,  create  a  variety  of  appearances,  only  to  be  explained 
If  the  application  of  the  principles  which  we  have  learned 
ftom  you. 

P.  If  the  wages-fond  in  any  country  were  large  enough, 
■opposing  it  to  be  distributed  in  equal  portions  among 
Itboorers,  to  give  a  sufficiency  to  all,  would  not  that  be  a 
great  improvement  upon  a  method  of  distribution  which  gives 
iaperabimdance  to  a  comparatively  few  and  condemns  many 
Id  want? 

B,  Such  a  distribution  would  give  alike  to  the  idle  and 
industrious,  to  the  drunken  and  sober,  to  the  dishonest  and 
honest,  and  would  make  it  impossible  to  add  to  the  capital, 
or  even  to  maintain  it  undiminished.  If  we  have  not  been 
mistaken  in  oiur  former  answers,  the  wages-fond  never  could 
We  reached  its  present  magnitude  by  a  distribution  of  wages 
ubich  disregarded  the  producing  powers  of  those  who  applied 
ibr  them.  The  alternative,  with  which  you  are  attempting 
to  puzzle  us,  of  satisfactory  wages  through  an  indiscriminate 
Citribntion  of  the  wages-fund,  or  imsatisfactory  wages 
Arough  discriminating  distribution,  is  not  the  one  really 
4ered  to  mankind,  which  is  good  qualities  and  satisfactory 
Wi^ges,  or  bad  qualities  and  unsatisfactory  wages. 

P.  We  have  examined  together  the  reaaona  -s^Toida.  Wi^ 
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led  society  to  forbid  and  prevent  attempts  to  deprive  pof 
sessors  of  wealth  of  any  of  their  possessions  against  ^tei; 
consent  ;  we  know  that  many  men  have  no  wealth,  nd 
many  men  less  wealth  than  is  desirable  for  their  well-beiqg; 
we  know  that  every  himian  being  must  have  an  opportiuiitf 
of  consuming  some  portion  of  wealth  in  order  to  sustain  lift; 
.  and  we  now  see  that  the  resource  open  to  persons  willing  \l\ 
sell  their  labour  is  inadequate  to  supply  the  necessities  of  (iO, 
Js  not  this  very  sad  ?     Can  it  be  that  it  is  irremediable  2 

B.  The  poor-laws  and  numerous  charitable  inatitotiond 
which  distribute  wealth,  in  some  cases  gratuitously,  n4 
never  adhering  to  the  strict  principles  laid  down  by  capitalut)| 
in  paying  wages,  are  the  means  that  have  been  resorted  iq 
for  supplying  the  wants  of  those  who  are  shut  out  tt^ 
maintenance  through  the  distribution  of  the  wages-find. 
While  we  know  that  much  misery  is  relieved  in  this  waj| 
we  are  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  much  remains  un- 
relieved, and  almost  seems  to  be  unrelievable.  Driven  tq 
suspect  that  much  of  the  misery  which  we  are  attempting 
to  relieve  is  unrelievable,  our  desires  and  our  efforts  ought  (4 
be  all  the  stronger  to  keep  it  off,  to  prevent  its  occurrence. 

P.  So  far  as  you  have  yet  observed,  can  you  think  of  inj 
better  plan  for  making  our  store  of  wealth  conducive  to  the 
general  well-being,  than  by  allowing  its  free  circnlatia& 
agreeably  to  the  wills  of  its  possessors,  with  the  resenratkii 
that  society  will  not  knowingly  abide  unrelieved  destitution  ? 

B.  We  cannot  see  how  anything  better  is  to  be  done  thin 
to  allow  capitalists  to  appropriate  their  capital  and  distribute 
their  wages-fund  in  such  a  way  as,  in  their  judgment,  will 
best  tend  to  secure  the  replacement,  with  increase,  of  all  the 
capital  consumed. 

P.  Is  there  any  reason    to  expect,    under  our  present 
arrangements,  that  the  want  and  misery  hitherto  prevailing 
TFiU  ever  be  materially  diminished  ? 
-5*.  Our  former  conversatioiia  laave  \e,^  ^x^  V^  ^<^9dde  ihit 
there  are  reasons  for  such.  ex]^<i\at^0Tx^\  Va^.^«fe'nsQA\« 
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pa|:taiq  £rom  tlie  laws  whicli  ponfer  rights  of  property 
rotect  them,  and  consequently  sanction  and  encourage 
litalistfl  that  distribution  of  die  wages-fund  which  Tiill 
^  its  increase. 
Wh&t  are  the  reasons  to  which  you  allude  for  expect- 

I  future  diminution  of  want,  while  capitalists  decline  to 
ly  wages  at  s^  to  some,  and  dole  oi^t  quite  inadequate 
to  yat^t  numbers  2 

]ur  reaspns  for  laot  despairing  of  the  future  di^unution 
t  fXQ  drawn  frpm  the  conviction  that  people  are  no^ 
liye  than  they  eyey  were  formerly  to  the  possibility  of 
;  men  better  conducted  and  more  capable,  by  judicious 
pn.  Progretisiyely,  as  education  advances  in  doing 
rk,  will  the  number  of  those  dimini^  whom  capitalist^ 
t  employ,  or  to  whom  they  will  not,  or,  more  properly, 
pay  a  su^ci^ncy  of  wages. 

Granting  it  to  be  possible  to  confer  upon  all  the  young, 

i  education,  all  the  desirable  qualities  as  perfectly  a^ 

compatible  with  the   age  at  which   they    are  first 

upon  their  own  resources,  can  it  be  expected  that 

II  then  be  able  to  earn  sufficient  wages  ? 

'he  principal  difficulty,  if  any,  might  be  looked  for  at 
.     Some  lines  of  business,  as  we  know,  so  far  from 

wages  to  the  young,  require  payment  from  them  or 
lardians.  Lines  of  business,  such  as  these,  ought  to 
ed  upon  as  partially  places  of  education  for  the  young  j 
ployers  are  paid  accordingly.  Till  the  young  are 
tted  to  earn  wages  they  must  be  dependent  upon  theiy 
and  guardians. 

iter  all  these  allowances  are^  m^de,  is  it  likely  that 
rs  will  receive  good  wages  ? 

ot  so  good  as  they  may  expect  \o  earn  after  a  time ; 
>d  as  a  consequence  of  the  estimate  formed  of  their 
d  producing  powers. 

a  low  wage  much  lesa  tolerable  to  a  "woxkxnaa  cA  ixiJX.. 
trength  than  to  a,  begiimer  ? 
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B.  That  question  is  best  answered  by  obtaining  answers  to 
two  other  questions — ^Who  are  administrators  of  capital  ?  and 
who  are  workmen  ?  The  first  are  persons  who  have  acqaiied 
sufficient  confidence  in  their  own  capacity  to  be  prepared  to 
risk  their  capital  as  a  means  of  earning  profit,  and  who  hm 
inspired  other  capitalists  with  confidence  to  trust  to  them  the 
management  of  their  capitals  which  thej  do  not  feel  competent 
to  administer.  The  second  are  persons  who  have  had  no 
opportunity  of  acquiring  or  inspiring  such  confidence;  and 
the  few  among  them  whose  destiny  it  is  to  become  adminii- 
trators  of  capital  at  a  future  time  may  better  strengthen  tlieir 
prospects  of  success  by  resolutely  attending  to  the  advice  and 
practice  of  more  experienced  administrators  than  by  yielding 
to  the  dictation  of  those  who  have  acquired  no  administnUrre 
capacity. 

P.  Is  it  impossible,  then,  that  combinations  should  erer 
bring  about  any  improvement  in  the  condition  of  labourers? 

B.  We  have  considered  only  their  possible  effect  npo^ 
wages  which,  where  any  effect  is  produced  at  aU,  must  be  tp 
raise  some  by  lowering  others,  and  to  make  the  future  wageh 
fund  smaller  than  it  otherwise  would  be.  Combinatiooi^ 
better  called,  perhaps,  deliberations  of  labourers  for  other 
purposes,  might  be  advantageous  to  their  employers  aa  irA 
as  to  themselves.  They  might  be  made  the  means  of  biinguf 
to  the  employers'  notice  defects  of  oiganization  and  arrange- 
ment, neglect  of  contrivances  for  health,  cleanliness,  and 
comfort,  the  admission  of  men  of  indifferent  character  and 
offensive  conduct,  obstructing,  instead  of  forwarding,  tbe 
general  work.  By  the  rectification  of  these  oversights,  tkej 
would  improve  their  own  position  and  capabilities,  and  place 
at  the  disposal  of  their  employers  a  larger  future  wages-fand| 
out  of  which  they  might  receive  wages  commensurate  with  the 
greater  productiveness  of  their  work. 
-P.  Have  you  anything  to  say  in  commendation  or  justifica- 
tion of  strikes? 
-^.  J^othing,     They  '^^io  T^sai\.  \o  ^^\s\.  ^^ss^*^E^ss&><^k 
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Tib— evilfl  to  be  endured  for  the  sake  of  escaping  from 
leater  evils ;  whereas,  according  to  our  views,  they  are  evils 
)  be  abjured  as  likely  to  aggravate  other  evils  which  ought 
lao  to  have  been  abjured. 

P.  Trying  to  bring  to  bear  all  the  information  of  which 
ou  are  possessed  upon  the  subject  of  wages,  to  what  should 
ou  attribute  the  miserably  low  wages  to  which  so  large  a 
amber  of  labourers  are  compelled  to  submit  ? 
B.  Proximately,  to  the  smallness  of  the  wages-fund  out  of 
^lieh  wages  have  to  be  distributed ;  remotely,  to  the  igno- 
iDce,  idleness,  thriftlessness,  drunkenness,  and  dishonesty 
utmgh  which  so  much  less  wealth  has  been  produced  and 
leserved,  than  might  be  now  distributable  had  there  been  a 
Kire  general  prevalence  of  qualities  the  opposite  of  these. 
P.  And  on  what  do  your  hopes  rest  that  labourers  will  ever 
fe  to  the  receipt  of  better  wages  ? 

B.  Ou  the  better  teaching  and  training  of  the  young,  by 
uch  they  may  become  possessed,  as  men,  of  the  qualities 
dch  will  enable  them  to  raise  up  a  sufficient  wages-fund, 
i  afterwards  to  maintain  it  so  proportioned  to  the  number 
Uboorers  as  to  afford  sufficient  wages  to  all. 
P.  Is  there  rational  ground  for  expecting  that  such  teach- 
{ i|nd  training  will  ever  be  adequately  provided  for  all  the 
img? 

^.  There  are  signs  in  abundance  that  the  time  is  not  far 
Itant  when  the  duty  owed  by  parents  to  their  children,  by 
loltB  to  the  young,  will  be  properly  attended  to.  The  aim 
{ m  schools  should  be  to  make  good  parents.  Every  virtue 
9  be  comprehended  and  provided  for  in  that  aim.  One 
linstion  of  good  parents  will  leave  nothing  to  be  sought  for. 
ililar  generations  must  follow  and  succeed. 
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P.  We  have  gone  at  some  length  into  the  duties  whic 
labourers  owe  to  their  employers,  to  society,  and  to  tbeii 
selves.  You  have  formed  convictions,  and  given  exprefldo 
to  them,  upon  the  line  of  conduct  which  you  ought  to  I 
preparing  to  pursue  on  leaving  school.  You  will  have  to  ff 
your  labour.  Next  to  your  own  attainments  and  dispositio 
nothing  is  more  likely  to  affect  your  comfi>rt  and  proflpee 
than  the  character  of  the  employer  whom  you  serve.  T< 
ought  to  be  able,  with  the  assistance  of  your  friends,  to  mil 
a  good  selection  among  the  various  openings  of  service  p 
sented  to  you,  and  after  a  while  to  verify  whether  you  si 
your  friends  in  your  behalf  had  done  so ;  to  jndge  wbetb 
your  employment  is  up  to  what  you  had  expected  or  ongl 
to  have  expected,  or  better  or  worse ;  and  if  the  latter,  nfci 
ther  you  would  be  wiser  in  looking  for  a  change,  or  in  mskflj 
the  most  of  what  you  had  fallen  upon.  Besides,  while  n 
ceiving  wages,  you  will  not  wish  to  exclude  yourselves  iKH 
the  opportunity  of  becoming  employers  in  yooir  turn,  or  i 
becoming  superintendents  of  some  departments  of  ircAr 
appointments  which  require  qualifications  akin  to  those  i 
administrators  of  capital.  To  decide  upon  these  mstH 
wisely,  you  should  understand  the  principles  by  litii 
capitalists  and  administrators  ought  to  be  gtiided  in  the  qfi 
cation  and  management  of  their  capital.  The  stes^Sm 
with  which  these  principles  are  observed,  or  the  extent  t 
which  they  are  disregarded  or  deviated  from,  even  before  tJ 
consequences  of  either  km^i  oi  TEi^Xiai<^ement  have  had  time 
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Jerelop  th^nselves,  will  form  the  grounds  of  your  approval 

or  condemnation  of  what  you  observe,  and  will  cause  you  to 

contemplate  the  work  on  which  you  are  employed  with  con- 

dence  or  apprehension — ^prepare  you  to  participate  in  the 
success,  or  to  save  yourselves  from  the  wreck  to  be  reasonably 
anticipated  from  your  employer's  management.  Taking  up 
the  work  cut  out  for  an  administrator  of  capital  from  the 
point  at  which  we  left  it,  what  do  you  say  is  his  object  ? 

B,  To  earn  profit. 

P.  Are  the  profits  of  all  capitalists  the  same  ? 

B.  No  J  they  differ  quite  as  much  as  the  wages  of  different 
laboorers. 

P.  The  different  wages  allotted  to  different  labourers  are 
letermined  in  a  great  measure  by  the  estimate  formed  of  the 
Wrth  of  their  labour  by  their  employers.  Whose  estimate 
determines  the  different  profits  of  different  capitalists  ? 

B,  We  are  not  aware  that  th^  different  profits  of  different 
Bfitalists  either  are  or  can  be  determined  in  any  such  way. 
they  are  not,  like  wages,  distributed  out  of  any  existing 
Imd.  They  are  the  increase  to  be  obUiined  by  the  application 
i  capital. 

P.  Are  there  no  discernible  conditions  or  laws  which  de- 
Bnnine  the  profits  of  different  capitalists  ? 

B,  Most  probably  there  are,  and  we  would  gladly  know 
liem. 

P.  It  is  by  observing  what  is  actually  going  on,  and  by 
eflecting  on  what  we  observe,  that  we  may  hope,  as  hereto- 
we,  to  find  the  knowledge  of  which  we  are  in  search.  The 
Rangement  and  classification  of  what  we  observe,  as  we  go 
long,  will  help  us  to  draw  correct  and  useftd  inferences, 
icginning  with  farmers,  or  capitalists  engaged  in  the  cultiva- 
cm  of  the  land,  some  earn  large  profits,  many  moderate 
tofitf y  others  fail  to  earn  profit,  and  a  few  even  lose  their 
qpitals.  Suppose  we  divide  the  whole  body  of  farmers  into 
ro  classes— one  of  those  conspicuous  for  their  intelligence, 
diiitzji  skilli  sobriety,  vigilance,  and  popularity  with  the 
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labotrrers  whom  they  employ;  and  the  other,  bf  tiioi! 
their  inferiors  in  these  qualities :  which  would  earn  t 
profits? 

B,  The  first,  of  course. 

P.  If  we  were  to  classify  builders  in  the  same  vfi 
your  decision  equally  apply  to  them  ? 

B.  It  would. 

P.  And  to  manufacturers  of  every  kind  ? 

B.  To  them  also. 

P.  There  are  some  kinds  of  work  beset  with  spec! 
and  hardship,  such  a^  gunpowder-manufacturing,  ini 
well-digging;  and  others  peculiarly  imcertain,  sucl 
growing  and  exploring  for  metallic  ores :  woiild  yc 
your  decision  in  regard  to  the  capitalists  engaged  in 

jB.  Not  at  all,  unless  to  insist  upon  the  almog 
failure  of  those  who  had  not  most  of  the  good  qualil 
in  a  high  degree  of  perfection. 

P.  May  we  say  that  the  distribution  of  the  proi 
the  imcertain  future,  among  capitaKsts,  is  as  mu< 
mined  by  their  respective  qualities,  as  the  distributi 
wages-fund — the  certain  present,  among  the  laboui 
their  respective  qualities  ? 

B,  This  much  appears  certain :  that  the  qualities 
talists  must  greatly  influence  the  profits  to  be  earned 
if  the  profits  be  not  wholly  determined  by  them. 

P.  Whether  the  profits  of  each  capitalist  be  '^ 
only  partly  determined  by  his  qualities  may  be  h 
comparing  capitalists  who  are  equal  as  to  their  qua 
otherwise  difierently  circumstanced.  Take,  for  exai 
such  bakers,  one  supplying  frona  his  bakery  twice 
loaves  as  the  other:  which  would  earn  the  larger  pr 

B.  The  baker  who  supplied  the  larger  number  oi 

P.  Or  two  tanners,  one  with  twice  the  number  oi 
twice  the  quantity  of  hides,  and  bark,  and  other  reqi 
converting  hides  into  leather? 
B.  Kie  iaiiner  vrith  the  largex  m^aias. 
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P.  Or  two  carriers,  one  with  twice  as  many  vans,  waggons. 
Horses,  warehouse-room,  &c.,  as  the  other  ? 

B.  The  carrier  with  the  larger  means  of  transport. 

P.  Can  you  not  now  approach  a  little  more  nearly  to  a  full 
ihttement  of  the  conditions  which  determine  the  respective 
portions  of   the    profit-fund  likely  to   accrue   to   different 


B.  The  qualities  of  each  in  combination  with  the  quantity 
of  his  capital. 

P.  We  have  spoken  of  the  profit-fund  as  something  future 
tod  uncertain:  will  capitalists  toil  and  incur  risk  for  uncer- 
tibty? 

B.  No :  they  toil  and  risk  for  that  which  is  certain,  mixed 
Bp  with  the  uncertainty. 

P.  And  whaf  is  that  ? 

B.  The  increase,  ascertained  by  long  experience,  to  be 
obtainable  by  the  judicious  application  of  capital  and  labour, 
•object  to  occasional  failures  from  inclemency  of  weather  and 
other  casualties  which  man  has  not  yet  been  able  to  foresee 
md  guard  against,  but  which  are  more  than  coxmterbalanced 
by  the  numerous  instances  of  large  increase. 

P.  Is  it  possible  to  ascertain  what  portion  of  a  capitalist's 
profit  is  attributable  to  his  personal  qualities,  and  what  portion 
to  his  capital? 

B.  Not  to  our  knowledge.  Some  capitalists  derive  the 
^ole  of  their  profit  from  their  capitals. 

P.  Who  are  they? 

B.  People  who  are  called  annuitants,  who  have  lent  their 
dpUftls  and  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  receive  the  interest 
ftom  the  employers  who  borrowed  their  capitals. 

P.  The  practice  of  borrowing  and  lending  capital  may 
knot  us  to  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  how  much  of  a 
Ctpilalist's  profit  ought  to  be  attributed  to  his  personal  quali- 
ft«,  and  how  much  to  his  capital.   But  we  nmslloe  ^jcio^YoXfe^ 
yA  &e  languBge  in  which  these  transax^tion^  ate  «5cJ«jea  <5?l, 
^ know  bow  to  interpret  it  so  far  as  to  avoi3L\i^m^xa^^'^^ 
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by  it.     When  capitalists  borrow  and  lend  capital,  in  iriiat 
terms  do  they  generally  speak  of  these  transactions  ? 

B,  The  capital  borrowed  and  lent  is  more  frequently  called 
money  than  capital. 

P.  We  have  more  than  once  adverted  to  tlie  convenience 
in  conducting  industrial  concerns,  of  having  the  use  of  a 
common  measure  in  which  to  estimate  different  commodities 
and  different  kinds  of  capital.  When  money  lent  comes  into 
the  possession  of  the  capitalist  who  is  to  employ  it,  what  is 
the  first  step  which  he  takes  for  that  purpose? 

jB.  He  exchanges  it  for  labour,  material,  and  instrum^ta 
of  production,  as  may  best  suit  him. 

P.  How  could  he  earn  profit  if  unable  to  exchange  it  in 
this  way,  if  compelled  to  retain  it  as  money? 

jB.  He  could  not  earn  profit  at  all.  As  with  wages,  so  vriA 
loans — they  are  measured  and  spoken  of  in  money;  but  the 
money's  worth  is  as  much  uppermost  in  the  thoughts  of  tlie 
capitalist  who  borrows  money  as  in  those  of  the  labouMBI 
who  receives  it.  \ 

P.  When  we  hear  loans  from  one  capitalist  to  anotbcr 
spoken  of  as  so  much  money  borrowed  and  lent,  what  onj^ 
we  to  understand  ? 

B,  That  they  are  loans  of  capital,  measured,  paid,  anl 
repaid  in  money,  for  the  convenience  of  borroweris  and  lenden. 

P.  You  are  aware  that  when  loans  are  made,  the  intereik 
contracted  to  be  paid  is  generally  spoken  of  as  so  much  pei 
cent. :  what  do  you  understand  by  that  expression? 

B.  A  stipulated  number  of  pounds  and  fractions  of  ponndl 
for  every  hundred  whole  poimds;  thus  2Z.,  2L  10«.,  3/.  91., 
4/.  105.,  5Z.,  6Z.,  as  may  be  agreed,  for  every  hundred  poandft 

P.  By  this  mode  of  computation,  the  amount  of  inteMi 
varies  with  the  amount  of  the  loan.  Is  not  the  amount  «! 
interest  affected  to  some  extent  by  the  length  of  time  for  wWd 
the  loan  is  made  ? 

i?.  We  ought  to  have  ad^^^  \)cv^\.  \qV^Tv  \s^«t^^\^  stated  fc 
be  80  much  per  cent.,  t\\e  Vvm^  \^  \xw$)L^x%\RSi\  \a  \3i<^  ^-^s 
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Ilea  that  is  expressed,  the  loan  is  said  to  be  at  so  mucli  per 

at  per  annum. 

P.  The  rate  of  interest  for  a  year  being  agreed  upon,  you 

nre  learned  from  your  other  studies  how  to  get  at  the  amount 

idch  ought  to  be  paid  for  less  or  more  than  a  year. 

£.  It  is  a  question  of  proportions.     And  the  interest  on 

y  loan  for  a  given  time  mil  bear  the  same  proportion  to  the 

terest  for  a  year  as  the  number  of  days  for  which  the  loan  is 

ade  bears  to  365. 

P.  If  a  fimner  were  to  borrow  a  certain  sum  of  money  to 

crease  the  profit  which  he  was  getting  from  his  farm,  what 

» you  suppose  he  would  begin  to  do  with  it? 

B.  To  lay  it  out — that  is,  to  change  it  for  additional  sheep 

td  cattle,  manure,  tiles  for  draining,  improved  implements  of 

nibandry,  and  to  hire  more  labourers. 

P.  If  a  shipwright  wt^re  the  borrower  ? 

£•  He  would  probabl  y  lay  it  out  in  increasing  his  stock  of 

ober,  extending  his  yards  and   workshops,  and  replacing 

I  machinery  by  other  m  achinery  better  adapted  to  improved 

sthods  of  construction,  a.ud  in  hiring  more  labourers. 

P.  If  an  associated  body  n  of  individuals  constituting  a  rail- 

ly  company,  water  or  gas  company,  or  dock  company  were 

e  borrowers  ? 

B,  They  would  also,  as  speedily  as  possible,  exchange  the 

oney  for  something  that  would  enable  them  to  earn  a  profit. 

P.  Bearing  in  mind  that  "W'e  have  much  to  learn  hereafter 

moeming  the  uses  of  mone)^,  as  between    borrowers  and 

nders,  what  is  that  which  reall  y  remains  by  the  borrower  ? 

B.  Capital. 

P.  You  will  learn  also,  by  a  nd  by,  that  many  loans  are 

»de  without   even  the  passing    of   the    money,    in  which 

^  magnitude  of  the  loan  is  mem  Mired  in  money :  what  then 

ttBes  into  the  possession  of  the  boi  'lower  ? 

B,  Capital  in  reality  as  well  as  ic  i  appearance. 

^.,Bat  where  money  does  pass   jErom  the  lenders  \o  ^'^ 

rowers,  what  becomes  of  it  ? 
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B.  It  goes  forth  immediately  to  do  other  wozk^;  ^es&ajpif  W 
serve  as  a  measure  for  other  loans. 

P.  Who  knows  best,  the  borrower,  or  the-  leUd^;  in  lAat 
shape  the  capital  can  be  employed  most  profitably? 

jB.  The  borrower,  since  he  is  to  employ  it  ;  aad  Ae  tirf 
of  money  clearly  enables  the  lender  to  placei  capital  at  the 
disposition  of  .the  borrower,  so  as  to  give  hink  e^ery  fiuoBtf 
fcH*  adapting  it  to  his  bnsiness. 

P.  It  is  known  that  there  are  about  fo/rtjriiiillibii'potBidir 
of  capital  on  the  books  of  the  savings-batfJre  of  this  countiyi 
belonging  to  more  than  a  million  deposit*  drs^wiio  are  <Soilt«!l* 
to  receive  a  rate,  of  •  interest  varying  fro  an  two  aild"  a*  hiJfW 
three  per  cent,  per  annum  :  do  you-  lahov^  ythy  Acy'  da  w* 
get  more  ? 

B.  Because  nobody  who  can  be  SAl^y  tiruflted  •mil  g|W 
them  more.  Because  this  capital  has'  to  be  leiit  oat  again  m 
as  to  incur  no  risk  and  to  be  retuma^ole  at  aiioirt  notiDtftofc 
depositors  ;  and  the  managers  of  thei  banks  have  tb  pay  tUr 
expenses  out  of  the  difference  bet^reen  the  inteifert  lAii 
they  receive  and  the  interest-  which  /  they  pay. 

P.  What  becomes  of  this  40,00  »0,OOOZ.  capital? 

B.  It  finds  its  way  through  various  chahnels  iritb  4* 
possession  of  administrators,  wl  lose  purpose  is  to  ihale'  ■ 
earn  profit  for  them. 

P.  When  capitalists  wish  t  />  obtain  interert  fcr  •" 
capitals  without  incurring.:  ri  Jik,-  aind  misfertist  l3idr  ofl 
ability  to  select  the  s^est  an*  'fl  most  tru0ti^r€b;^  smotagf  t^ 
various  administrators  of  cap*  ital  read;^  to  b6rto#,  artf  ^ 
any  facilities  accessible  to  th  em  similar  to  those'  Wjoyrf^ 
depositors  in: savings-banks?  , 

B.  We  should  suppose  i  ihat  there  totf.  The'  IWBfit  WH 
felt,  it  is  -conformable  to  a  t]X  experience  that  p«ifi^w9M 
been  taken  to  supply  it. 

^.  In  reality,  bank«»  «^4  o^ti  a^oetated  etf|nttfirt*« 
prepared  to  offer  tbeir  sr  ^^xjSf&j  \55  \kiA5!5^  «ftt\fciteiiB4J 
compensation  out  of  ike     \i\^^  ^rt^fc  <A  \fitosi«*.ifc^**^ 
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jBog  dbe  troable  m  well  as  the  rii^  of  finding  suitable 
t%,  All  these  practices,  and  the  anangements  to 
h^  hk-t^  giyen  rise,  we  mi»»t  exaznizK  at  a  ^nture 
raking  for  granted,  at  present,  that  arrangements  cf^ 
d  do  «3dst,  may  we  say  that  capital  passes  readily 
986  who  GaniK>t,  or  wotdd  rather  not,  employ  it  to 
bo  can  and  will  employ  it,  and  are  held  worthy  of 
uated? 

bat  af^pears  qtiite  reasonaHe,  the  rate  of  ixj^terest  bdii^ 
rith  the  other  terms  on  which  the  loans  are  oontracted 

the  Yarioas  borrowers  and  lenders. 
3t  ns  now  try  whether,  with  the  aid  of  dds  kndWliedge 
sactions  which  are  «v^'day  xxscnrrences  between 
ta,  we  can  ascertain  what  portion  of  the  whole  profit 
)  be  assigned  to  a  capitalist  in  virtue  of  his  oapital, 
It  poNion  on  aooonnt  of  his  perso&sd  qualities  as  an 
trator>     I£  two  farmers,  eqnal  iia  attainments,  and 
[ual  capitals,   were  cultivating  similar  farms,  what 
fTou  expect  of  their  profits  ? 
hat  they  would  be  nearly  alike. 
ut  if  one  of  these  farmers  had  twice  as  many  cattle 
ep,  mere  manu3%, and  beOber  buildmgs  and  machinery? 
he  fiurmer  with  tiie  larg^  capital  would  make  ihe 
Hnofit ;  ibr  otherwise  he  woiJd  lend  his  surplus  capital 
body  who  would  allow  him  interest  for  the  use  of  it. 
!educnig  the  capitals  to  a  common  measure,  and  mip- 
litt  oipital  of  aoe  farmer  to  be  S,OOOZ.,  while  that  oF 
er  was  4,000Z.,  and  assuming  that  their  profits  were 
rhat  would  happen? 
9ie  ftrawr  w^h  the  iargsr  tsapital  wt>uld  lend  the 

ctapkal  wbich,  by  the  supposition,  was  yielding  him 
it,  and  thereby  obtain  interest  in  addition  to  the  profit 
be  had  been  previoutly  eacndng. 
tet^  assTEUBiing  tb«t  their  profits  i^re  respexii&v^'j 
mi  lyOOei  pmr  mmam,  \i^hat%o«iMl  ttie  fennet  ^wSk 
Uer  capital  be  likely  to  do? 

18— a 
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n.  He  would  borrow  1,000/.  more  capital  if  an  opportoiuty 
of  doing  8o  were  presented  to  him ;  and  as  there  always  an 
capitalists  anxious  to  obtain  income  from  the  loanof  thfiii 
capitals,  he  would  most  likely  succeed  in  obtaining  it. 

P.  Supposing  five  per  cent,  to  be  the  rate  of  interertt 
which  he  borrowed,  how  would  he  stand  as  to  profit  in  coffl 
parison  with  the  other  farmer  ? 

IL  The  capabilities  of  the  two  farmers  being  equal,  an 
the  capitals  at  the  command  of  each  being  the  same,  the 
would  cam  alike.  The  profit  of  the  borrowing  fknw 
tlicrcforc  would  be  l,ObOZ.,  out  of  which  he  would  h« 
to  give  up  50/.,  leaving  him  a  profit  of  950/.  per  annum. 

1\  The  prevailing  rate  of  interest  being  given,  can  i 
estimate  the  portion  of  profit  attributable  to  the  peraoo 
qualities  of  the  administrator  of  capital  ? 

Ji.  If  wc  subtract  the  interest  on  the  capital  em^iap 
from  the  total  profit,  the  remainder  may  be  taken  to  lepv 
Hoiit  the  remuneration  of  administrative  capacity  in  oonjnoi 
tion  with  the  advantages  of  an  acquired  position. 

/*.  According  to  this  division,  the  profit  of  the  ferm 
with  the  larger  capital  would  be  200/.  remuneration  li 
cupitulf  and  800/.  remuneration  for  administrative  capiciy 
while  that  of  the  farmer  with  the  smaller  capital  (previow* 
his  lHU*rtnvii\g)  would  be  150/.  remuneration  for  capital,  ai 
(UKV.  remuneration  for  administrative  capacity,  or  200/.  !• 
than  the  earnings  of  the  other  as  administrator.  Howdofl 
this  ^qu«n»  with  the  notion  of  equality  of  remimentia 
whe»v  there  is  equality  of  attainments  ? 

/».  This  temporary  disparity,  for  so  it  may  be 
)^^^toot«M!t  the  effort  of  the  farmer  with  the  smaller  capital  t 
K^n>^>v,  nnd  thus  to  place  himself  on  a  level  with  one  U 
»\^H^r\or  otily  in  jx\int  of  capital. 

/\  IV^  wni  think  we  an?  borne  out  by  what  is  pa* 
ttl^^\n)d  us  in  aiiimung  that  administrators  of  capital  «■ 
/u>^riis  in  Cl^nfonuily  with  their  sen»ml  qualificationB  m 
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A  Notexactly^  But  we  are  warranted  in  saying  that 
ftere  is  a  tendency  towards  a  distribution  of  profits  among 
Q^italists  according  to  the  magnitude  of  their  capitals  and 
tk  excellence  of  their  qualities,  not  overlooking  the  in- 
ftience  of  the  character  and  position  which  they  may  have 
acquired. 
P.  How  could  you  make  this  out  ? 

B.  In  this  way.  If  among  a  large  number  of  capitalists^ 
mpul  in  all  respects,  the  profits  of  some  were  greater  than 
Ike  profits  of  others,  there  woidd  be  a  tendency  in  adminis- 
Mors  and  capital  to  quit  the  less  for  the  more  favoured 
CBployment,  till  the  profits  in  all  approached  uniformity.  If 
lith  equal  qualities,  but  imequal  capitals,  the  profits  were 
tte  same,  the  administrators  employing  the  larger  capitals 
iculd  be  under  an  inducement  to  withdraw  some  of  their 
Centals  to  lend  and  obtain  interest  elsewhere,  till  equality 
rf  profit  wae  established  where  there  was  equality  of  attain- 
Hents  and  capital,  or  an  inequality  corresponding  with  the- 
^equalities  of  capital.  If  with  equal  capitals,  but  unequal 
IHilities,  profits  were  equal,  men  with  the  superior  qualities 
herald  be  tempted  to  seek  elsewhere  profits  more  in  keeping 
tith  their  industrial  proficiency. 

P.  Is  there  nothing  which  is  constantly  operating  to  coun- 
eract  this  tendency  ?  Is  it  always  easy  for  administrators  in 
Vie  branch  of  business,  or  one  part  of  the  country,  to  transfer 
beir  capitals  and  their  capabilities  to  positions  where  larger 
mfits  may  be  expected  ? 

B.  It  is  not  always  easy.  Hazardous,  inconvenient,  and 
Kpensive  transfers  are  not  made  without  the  prospect  of 
(rest  advantages.  But  there  are  occasions  when  small  extra 
■ofit  will  create  a  movement.  Loanable  capital  shifts  readily 
Boagh  from  one  employment  to  another,  attracted  by  the 
i^ery  repelled  by  the  lower  rate  of  interest ;  and  the  un- 
iMed  or  rising  administrative  capacity  is  attracted  by  a 
neh  smaller  difference  of  profit  than  would  serve  to  displace 
De  fixed  and  so  far  well  requited. 
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P.  Whal  dayoa  think  of  the  influence  of  fiuauljrtttMb- 
ment,  of  fiiendship^  and  of  gratitade  in  aecuxinff  pontbu  ii 
which  large  profits  maj  be  earned  ? 

B.  These  influences  are  at  work  concunently  withihi 
others.  That  cannot  be  denied.  And  it  would  be  my 
difficult  to  attach  the  weight  strictly  assignable  to  each  « it 
contemplate  the  achieyements  and  career  of  the  yaiicni 
persona  engaged  in  conducting  industrial  irorks.  The  Af- 
ferent periods  of  time,  also,  during  which  wfin.  who  mtj  \m 
equal  in  all  other  respects  have  been  before  the  world,  MMt 
make  a  difference  in  the  character  and  position  awngnsrt  fti 
them  in  the  estimation  of  others,  and  quicken  or  retard  As 
set  of  ca^iital  and  customers  in  their  fayour.  While  it 
recc^nize  the  tendency  in  profit  to  distribute  itself  saof 
capitalists  according  to  thetr  several  capitals  and  qualificstiflHy 
we  need  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  other  influenoes  whkhy 
although  less  general  and  potent^  are  acting  sometimes  nid^ 
and  sometimes  against  them. 

P.  Would  it  be  any  advantage  to  do  away,  if  posnUik 
with  the  modifications  introduced  by  feelings  of  sympstk^ 
affection,  friendship^  and  gratitude  intp  the  disftributioa  if 
wages  and  profits  otherwise  likely  to  occur  from  the  jflfat 
eflbrts  of  men,  acting  merely  as  capitalists  and  labourers,  to 
acquire  wealth  ? 

B.  Quite  the  reverse.  These  feelings,  judieioualy  direclri 
from  the  beginning,  strengthen  rather  than  weaken,  the  miis- 
springs  of  industry.  It  would  fare  ill  with  industrial  qnili' 
fications  if  parental  afiection  did  not  watch  over  the  educatks 
of  children,  and  if  solicitude  for  their  welfare  did  not  eoD« 
tinue  through  life. 

P.  Granting  that  attachment  to  family  and  friends  Mf 
occasionally  incline  administrators  of  capital  to  appoint  ib* 
judiciously  to  places  of  trust  and  responsibility,  where  ibi 
prospect  of  remuneration  is  great ;  are  there  no  indwlnl 
benefits  resulting  from  this  attachment  which  ought  to  be  Mi 
offagainBt  such  drawback? 
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([f  OttAdmieat  tp  iunilj  and  Mends  lead  CjapaUe  men 
irwv^reintliQvryQcationB longer  tban  they  might. oth«r- 
the  increase  of  wealth  consequent  upon  t'neir  protcocted 
mB^m^  move^ban  c^cunpensate  to  sooiety  £3rx)eoasional 
MOttltiog  'firoDHfinduslraal  preferences  /'Deatored,  inot  ^  en 
lEial,  -luit  <oii  fanxilj  oonaid^ations. 
iCao  ^XL  .adduee  on^  other  jutftific-attoos^ior^l^  intcr- 
e  of  ^wlmtanay  ;bexidted)&nul(jr  anricMendly  ^paxtnlitieB 
ndnttnalicanBidewtigns'? 

Whe»  ikttaobnieiittflubaials  (between  cn^plojerisnd  «bi- 
l,jihe  gjEOwth  of  long  j»rviQe,.o&nsing.th&egcact«stkiiate 
»ent  and  future  service  to  be  overstepped,  it  would  'be 
liUiiD  (flhowilhali  im»ease  ^f  {vv^epdth  was  impeded  by  it. 
opitl^  apd-attftohment  are  extended  tto wards  the  neoct 
ilian,  the  iaged  .^esvant  inducting  his  cm^oyerVi  cMU 
into  some  of  the  mysteries  of  his  craft,  and  liie  aged 
r  givcuQig  » .«ttoQg  preferaose  to  his  servant's  j6hildren 
itcange  applicants  ifor  swages,  their  .equals, ipeThapsithezr 
ion,  in  attfdnments,  it  iwould  also  the  i  difficult  to  show 
flMfit  these  HsonoeatiQStt  yreatB  unfavouzipble  tto  induatriid 
0. 

Ton  have  pointed  x>uit  very  nlearik^  tthe^  beneficial  aotion 
lings  of  attachment  in  fertilizing  as  well  as. in  sweeten- 
bocff,  but  is  there  not  at 'times  mischievous  fietion  which 
ijiot'to  be  overlooked;? 

SEbe  cases  of  mischief,  when  they  occur,  are  not  fairly 
nibfd^le  .to  kindliness  of  feeling,  but  to  misdireotion  lof 
(lent.  The  father  who  trusts  his  son  with  capital,  or 
)  him  in  a  responsible  situation  without  having  asoer- 
liiis  tfitness  for  the  trust,  inflicts  damage  upon  him,  and 
shim  the  cause  of  damage  to  others,  not  through  his 
ess  but  "through  his  folly.  Damage  is  done  to  the 
^  whenever  .an  impression  is  created  in  their  minds  that 
BMsticoi  borne  towards  them  by  others  may  be  made  to 
sede,  instead  of  being  brought >to  assist  their  own* efibrts 
i  aiod  self-rguidanoe. 
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P.  Is  not  the  interference  of  parents  and  friends  m  the 
placing  of  the  young  frequently  condemned  as  "fiiTOiir- 
itism?" 

jB.  It  is  a  common  practice  with  many  to  affix  an  o^ 
name  to  conduct  which  jars  against  their  own  wishes  nd 
efforts.  When  a  capitalist  or  person  in  authority  abuses  i 
trust,  or  endangers  an  industrial  concern  by  misappointmenti 
a  term  expressive  of  his  dishonesty  or  fatuily  would  be  mon 
appropriate  than  an  accusation  of  jobbery  or  fayouritiflBi 
which  might  equally  be  hurled  against  him  if  his  appoint- 
ment of  a  friend  or  kinsman  happened  to  be  a  judickni 
one. 

P.  If  it  be  a  blessing  to  the  young  to  have  pazents  nil 
friends  capable  of  pushing  them  forward,  must  it  not  be  ft 
disadvantage  to  those  who  have  no  parents  and  friendi  to 
assist  them  ? 

B.  Certainly.  But  if  society  or  those  who  interpose  cs 
behalf  of  society  will  but  contrive,  through  education,  to  oiD 
up  in  them  a  sense  of  how  much  their  future  well-benf 
depends  upon  capacity  of  self-guidance,  they  will  find  litdi 
reason  to  deplore  their  own  disadvantages,  and  still  less  l» 
envy  the  advantages  of  their  apparently  more  favoured  cor 
temporaries. 

P.  If  we  could  separate  the  whole  number  of  employers  cr 
administrators  of  capital  into  two  parts,  one  of  those  li^ 
were  bom  capitalists,  or  predestined  to  be  capitalists  bj 
virtue  of  their  parents,  and  the  other  of  those  who  were  not; 
which  do  you  think  would  form  the  larger  part  ? 

jB.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  guess. 

P.  If  we  could  separate  them  into  those  capable  of  gool 
self-guidance  and  those  incapable,  should  you  also  be  at  ft 
loss  to  guess  which  would  be  the  more  numerous  ? 

B.  Those  capable  of  good  self-guidance  must  be  the  moii 
numerous,  since  the  incapable  have  been  and  are  continoillf 
dropping  out  of  the  ranks  of  employers. 

^.  Which  of  the  young,  then,  think  you,  are  destined  to 
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3  the  fatare  employers — ^the  incapable  who  are  born  capi* 
lists,  or  the  capable  who  are  not  bom  capitalists  7 
B.  The  capable  non-capitalists.     But  those  who  are  both 
pable  and  capitalist-bom  must  be  more  fayourablj  placed 
in  either  for  becoming  employers. 

P,  We  will  defer  to  some  future  time  the  consideration 
which  among  all  those  for  whom  the  means  of  obtaining 
good  education  have  been  provided  are  most  likely  to 
iome  capable  employers,  those  who  have  superabundance 
wealth  provided  for  them  or  those  who  are  only  put  in  the 
f  of  earning  wealth*  We  will  now  return  to  the  distri- 
aon  of  profits  among  the  various  capitalists.  It  results 
n  what  we  have  so  far  discussed  that  the  conditions  which 
trol  or  determine  this  distribution  may  be  more  easily 
lied  by  making  a  separation  of  the  entire  profit  into  the 
ts  which  have  already  attracted  our  notice,  and  which  may 
ays  be  distinguished  even  when  profit  is  presented  to  us  as 
hole.  Will  you  describe  these  parts  ? 
?.  They  are,  first,  remuneration  for  the  use  of  the  capital, 
imcmly  called  interest,  and,  secondly,  remuneration  for  the 
dnistration,  which  last  is  susceptible  of  being  subdivided 
» remuneration  for  the  risk  and  remuneration  for  the  labour 
nperintendence. 

'•  Can  you  cite  some  instances  where  these  divisions  occur 
tractice,  and  also  others  where  the  profit  is  wholly  appro- 
ited  by  the  capitalists  or  associated  capitalists,  and  if 
s^tible  of  any  such  division  is  only  subjected  to  it  for 
purpose  of  examination  ? 

h  As  instances  of  the  first,  there  are  numerous  shop- 
pers, merchants,  and  manufitcturers, — some  as  individuals, 
e  associated  as  partners,  who  administer  their  own  capitals, 
log  wages,  and  taking  care  to  keep  their  capitals  unim- 
ed :  they  keep  the  whole  profit,  divided  of  course,  where 
e  are  partners,  in  conformity  with  the  articles  of  partner- 
.  Secondly,  there  are  large  joint-stock  companies,  the 
t  or  ahareholders  in  which  are  relieved  from  ih^  Xsx^  ^^ 
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Buperintendenoe,  delegating  that  duty  to  direetoit  appointed 
bj  themselves.  The  profits,  as  they  accra6|  after  paying  tin 
directors  for  their  supenntendence,  are  divided  among  ihe 
stook-holdera  in  proportion  to  their  several  shaMs,  aa 
ration  for  the  risk  and  use  of  the  cafatal,  under  the 
of  dividends.  Thirdly,  there  are  capitalists  who  when  irnnked 
to  take  shares  in  industrial  concerns,  shrink  botk  horn  tin 
risk  and  the  trouble,  but  consent  to  lend  ci^tal  at  a  nte  of 
interest  settled  beforehand,  guaranteed  by  tike  o&er  aasosiatrf 
capitalists,  and  independent  of  future  profit  or  loss.  AoM 
take  remuneration  for  use  of  capital  only. 

P,  You  must  be  prepared  to  exaaiine  aad  interpret  Al 
phenomena  of  industrial  life  in  whatever  point  of  view  iktf 
are  presented  to  you.  It  may  be  objected  that  tha  Mf 
different  rates  of  profit  realized  by  jkradesmen  not  &r  iom 
equal  in  attainments  and  in  the  seme  town  are  aeanel^ 
reconcileable  wilt  your  theory.  What  would  you  say  4i 
three  such  tradesmen  earning  rei^>ectively  profits  of  90  pf 
cent.,  50  per  cent.,  and  25  p^  cent.  ? 

B,  The  analysis  of  profit  which  you  have  assisted  ui  to 
make  enables  us  to  show  that  these  different  rates  of  psdk 
confirm  the  soundness  of  our  theory,  while  they  test  flV 
ability  to  apply  it.  These  tradesmen  might  have  re^ecti«% 
capitals  of  500Z.,  1,000Z.,  and  2,500Z.,  the  first  a  bsker,liN 
second  a  grocer,  the  third  a  draper.  Subtract  5  per  est 
interest  on  their  c^itals  from  the  profit  of  each,  and  tiiat 
will  remain  as  remuneration  of  administrative  capacity  4ttit 
450^.,  and  bOOL  A  uniform  rate  of  profit  in  bunnoMI 
requiring  different  quantities  of  capital  but  conducted  by  att 
not  very  dissimilar  in  attainments  would  indeed  be  infli* 
plicable ;  whereas  the  divergence  from,  uniformity  is  : 
accounted  for — it  is  a  consequence  of  the  desires  and 
of  each  man,  labourer  or  capitalist,  or  both  in  one,  to  do  Al 
best  for  himself. 
J^.  When  we  turn,  from  \5cift  c.OTL\jwss^J^aiGtfs^  ^ 
iind  Jabourera  to  that  o€  men  aa  Xkic^  wdwos^i 
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^  we  find  any  who  are  labonrera  only — that  is,  poasessed  of 

BO  capital  of  their  own  ? 
B.  Unfortanately,  there  are  very  many. 
f  .  Can  yon  give  me  some  general  description  by  which 

iff  may  be  recognised  ? 

B.  They  aire  the  very  young,  especially  those  whose  parents 
hsrt  not  capital  sufficient  to  bestow  any,  however  little,  upon 
Aem.  Among  adults,  they  are  the  drunken,  the  wasteful^ 
ik  %narant,  and  the  untrustworthy. 

P,  Some  years  henoe,  when  the  better  education  now  pro- 
vUad  smd  the  better  still  about  to  be  provided  and  to  be  more 
ineraUy  difihsed,  shall  have  had  time  to  bear  fruit,  do 
)<Mi  expect  that  there  vdU  be  fewer  mere  labourers  or  non- 
optsliats? 

B,  We  may  reasonably  expect  that  there  will  be  fewer, 
inoe  young  labourers  entirely  unprovided  will  not  be  flung 
^a  the  world  in  such  large  numbers ;  and  adults  will  be 
Qare  efiective  producers  and  more  economical  and  judicious 
onsumers. 

P.  Aa  it  is  vain  to  expect  that  men,  whether  ranking  as 
I  or  laboxuers,  or  mixed  of  the  two,  should  continue  to 
\  if  ungifted  with  those  qualities  through  which  alone  we 
sve  agreed  well-being  can  be  secured,  I  shall  put  no  more 
wstions  about  them.  They  must  be  left  to  the  refbrmer's 
•M,  or  be  superseded  by  those  whose  teaching  and  training 
tive  placed  them  beyond  the  need  of  a  reformer's  care. 
MTing  them  out,  where  shall  we  find  labourers  or  non- 
^halisU? 

B,  Only  among  the  young  who  have  not  yet  attained  to 
nficiency  aa  producers,  nor  had  time  to  effect  savings  of 
Bj  note,  except  as  indications  of  wholesome  thoughts  of  self- 
isoipline  and  of  right  feeling,  in  regard  to  the  preparation 
BsdAil  for  the  performance  of  future  duties.  Their  hope  of 
nmnnity  from  suffering  during  the  earlier  "yettt^  oi  \)si<€V£ 
flmbriMl  liA  will  greatly  depend  upon  tlie  ab\\\ty  c&  \ici«vx 
nata  to  coatdaue  the  protection  granted  to  \\ieai  Ommx^ 
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childhood  till  they  have  overcome  the  first  difficulties  ia  ih« 
way  of  self-support. 

P.  Where  must  we  look  for  capitalists  or  non-labouren? 

B.  Among  the  aged,  or  those  who,  having  done  their  shire 
of  work,  are  entitled  to  repose  under  the  shelter  of  the  inoone 
which  their  capital,  the  fruits  of  their  industry  and  economj, 
enables  them  to  enjoy,  independently  of  further  labour  d 
their  own. 

P.  In  middle  life,  which  will  be  most  conspicuooB  tt 
regards  their  numbers,  labourers  or  capitalists  ? 

B,  Labourers ;  because  most  capitalists  lend  or  invest  iiA 
capitals  and  follow  up  their  professions  or  handicrafts.  Hm 
labourers  on  farms  must  be  numerous,  compared  witih  As 
farmers;  the  servants  on  railroads  compared  with  the  directon; 
the  officers  and  crews  of  ships  compared  with  the  ownen; 
and  so  on,  comparing  the  artisans  with  the  master-mnni' 
&cturers,  and  the  clerks  with  the  merchants  and  bankers* 

P.  Where  do  you  class  professional  men  ? 

P.  Bather  among  labourers  than  capitalists.  They  wmj 
be  said  to  be  highly-gifted  laboiurers,  capable  of  performhig 
services  which  it  is  beyond  the  means  of  one  single  emjdojar 
or  establishment  of  capitalists  to  retain  exclusively,  which  art 
available  for  many,  and  need  not  be  appropriated  by  a  ftnr. 
They  are  to  be  seen,  however,  so  engaged  at  times.  SurgeoDi 
on  board  of  passenger-ships  sell  their  labour  to  the  sh^ 
owner  as  completely  as  the  officers  and  crew. 

P.  Assuming  these  views  to  be  correct,  the  larger  part  rf 
mankind  are  capitalists  covertly,  while  they  are  orertlf 
labourers.  Among  the  smaller  part,  the  administrators  d 
capital,  are  there  not  many  who  have  but  small  capitals  ^ 
their  own  ? 

B,  There  are  many';  and,  adopting  your  expresaon,  tbef 
are  overtly  capitalists,   covertly  labourers,   highly  paid  ot 
account  of  their  administrative  capacity. 
jP.  In  what  capacity  do  admixvvataraX«t^  ^i  <5a.^\\alc«aaw** 
their  industrial  career  ? 
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B,  As  labourers,  in  many  instances  destined  by  their 
friends  for  positions  as  administrators ;  in  many  others,  with 
&o  8ach  aid,  developing  the  qualities  essential  to  make  a  good 
administrator. 

P.  Do  those  who  are  specially  classed  as  professional  men, 
inch  as  lawyers,  physicians,  and  surgeons,  when  they  attain 
great  eminence  in  their  professions,  frequently  pass  into  the 
nnb  of  administrators  of  capital  ? 

B.  No.  Their  earnings  in  their  professions  are  far  too 
lai^e  to  incline  them  to  any  such  change,  even  if  their  attain- 
Bents  qualified  them  to  make  it.  They  and  their  heirs  may 
be  great  capitalists,  while  few  among  them  are  administrators 
of  capital. 

P.  Do  architects  and  consulting  engineers  take  rank  among 
professional  men,  and  therefore  among  labourers  ? 

B,  Yes.  Their  services  are  too  costly  in  general  to  admit 
of  their  being  exclusively  retained  by  one  establishment. 
They  sell  them  piecemeal  to  many,  as  they  are  asked  for. 
Their  eaming«  vie  with  those  of  barristers  and  physicians. 

P.  Do  they  pass  occasionally  into  the  ranks  of  admini- 
tetors  of  capital  ? 

B,  We  believe  they  do.  Their  vocation  makes  them 
^liar  with  the  details  and  combined  arrangements  of  the 
^cems  for  which  their  advice  is  sought.  In  this  respect 
4cir  position  is  diflferent  from  that  of  other  profession^ 
i&en. 

P.  What  would  induce  an  architect  or  a  consulting  en- 
lii^^r  to  quit  his  profession  for  that  of  an  administrator  of 
oiatalV 

B.  The  prospect  of  increased  income. 

P*  If  a  large  building  firm  or  engineering  establishment 
*^  an  important  partner,  or  required  an  additional  one  in 
^^^uence  of  the  increase  of  their  business,  is  it  likely  that 
*  Professional  man  who  had  been  and  was  making  himself  & 
^^''^B  would  receive  propoaals  ? 
-*  Tes,  and  that  be  might  listen  to  them  ia"VO\ff«X>\j» 
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P.  Let  UB  assume  that  his  fees  had  been  growing  iteiffly 
up  to  2,000Z.  a  year,  with  appearances  of  further  increaW)  and 
that  he  had  accumulated  a  capital  of  lO^OOOZ.,  which  bringi 
him  in  400Z.  a  year.  If  he  were  invited  to  join  the  new 
concern  as  a  partner,  with  his  capital,  the  computation  bong 
that  his  share  of  the  annual  profit  would  be  3,000/.,  do  yM 
think  he  would  accept  the  offer  ? 

B.  Possibly  not.  He  might  consider  that  the  uncertaiidj 
ever  attaching  to  change  would  not  be  counterbalanced  bj 
the  proposal  of  an  addition  of  600Z.  a  year. 

P.  But  if,  on  a  careful  consideration  of  the  propoial  nadi 
to  him,  after  a  minute  survey  of  the  establishment  and  i 
perception  of  the  improvements  which  he  might  introduce,  h 
<iould  see  his  way  to  4,0002.  a  year  €i8  his  share  of  profit 
with  a  probability  of  raising  it  to  6,000/.,  what  would  b 
decide  to  do  ? 

B.  Most  probably  to  enter  on  the  new  business,  the  ife 
creased  emoluments  more  than  compensating  for  any  risk  dtf 
he  can  apprehend  from  the  abandonment  of  his  professian. 

P.  To  take  an  example  from  among  labourers  eanii^ 
lower  wages : — ^An  opportunity  of  going  into  business  a  i 
administrator  of  capital  might  be  presented  to  one  iv^o  bt 
been  in  receipt  of  31.  a  week  for  some  years,  and  who  ba 
saved  a  capital  of  500/.,  from  which  he  was  deriving  i 
income  of  20/.  a  year.     "Will  he  avail  of  it  ? 

B,  If  he  were  a  prudent  man,  his  decision  would  be  dda 
mined  by  a  careful  estimate  of  the  profit  which  he  mi^ 
ireasonably  expect  to  earn  from  employing  his  own  ciqNti 
and  the  comparison  of  that  with  the  wages  and  interest  irUfl 
he  might  continue  to  receive.  If  he  could  see  bis  way  to  ■ 
income  as  large  as  he  had  been  receiving,  with  a  pr<xf» 
of  increase,  year  after  year,  up  to  500/.  a  year,  he  might  I 
expected  to  turn  administrator  of  his  own  capital.  PraqpMi 
Jess  j&vourable  might  fail  to  attract  him  towards  4  WB 
employment,  with,  all  the  xi^a  <i.i  -^iiViY^  \ft  ^2«q&&.  «A  I 
acquaijitedf  and  oBly  c«Qfi3nDQ^^tQ.m\s»t^w3fia^^ 
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^  fti  heiretofore,  and  to  persevere  in  adding  to  the 
Grom  which  he  was  deriving  interest. 
Hien  workmen  show  great  intelligence  and  skill,  com- 
ith  ttii&tworthiness  and  economy,  and  maj,  therefore, 
emplating,  either  singly  or  in  unison  with  others,  to 
in  Borne  busiiiess  of  their  own,  are  offers  sometimes 

them  by  their  employers  which  induce  them  to  defer 
to  irelinquish  their  intentions  ? 

es;  the  postn  of  foremen  or  of  superintendents  ot 
lents  are  offered  to  them  at  wages  or  salaries  larger 
f  profitli  which  they  cOuld  hope  to  earn, 
je  there  not  person^  whose  employments  mtke  it  very 
to  class  them  exdusively  either  amon^  administrators 
il  or  labour  ? 

"here  ai*e  ;  for  betwei^n  the  two  extremes  of  the  m&ce 
r,  who  has  no  toolfe  \)£  his  own^  atid  tlie  capitalist^ 
capital  enables  him  to  purchase  all  the  labour  which 
ires,  subject  to  his  own  sup'fervision,  there  are — the 
with  his  oWn  tools  $  the  master  carpenter,  who  occa-^ 
sells  a  portion  of  his  labour ;  and  the  pastrycook  and 
ocer,  who  will  earn  wages  in  dressing  a  dinner,  or  in 
on  the  guests  at  it. 

rill  the  rate  of  wages  and  rate  of  interest,  imi  compared 
e  rate  of  profit,  hare  any  tendency  to  deitermine  the 

of   labourers  ready  to  abandon    the    position    of 
rs,  and  to  assume  the  responsibilitied  of  administnttort 

*1lke  rat^  of  ws^s  were  high  compared  with  the  rate 
1^  labotu^s  would  b^  little  disposed  to  quit  their  owA 
fed  ftwell  those  of  adminiEftrat(»*s  of  t&pitsl ;  whereas^  if 
of  wages  were  low  compared  with  the  rate  of  profit, 
nttnent  always  going  on  among  labourers  to  become 
ttMors  would  not  fail  to  be  quickened  till  some  ap*- 
X)  an  equilibriimi  between  the  remuneration  of  labourecb 
iihdsintoTs  WM  i^tabiifihed.  If  thft  ttitft  c&  Vci\K9^%'^ 
!*  ^mpai^ed  wiUx  tire  iiite  of  pwfit^H^liwiBLivMSs^ 
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labourers  to  lend  their  capitals  and  continue,  to  ietl  1 
labour.  If  the  rate  of  interest  were  low  compared  with 
rate  of  profit,  the  inducement  would  be  in  the  other  direofeu 
to  administer  their  own  capitals.  When  the  rates  of  i 
and  interest  are  high  together,  the  disposition  in  labome 
continue  to  sell  their  labour  and  to  lend  their  capitals  in 
confirmed.  When  they  are  low  together,  the  moyemei 
labourers  outward  will  be  further  quickened.  When  thi 
rate  is  high  while  the  other  is  low,  thej  will  act  m  cfpf 
directions. 

P.  It  might  almost  be  thought  from  jour  explanation 
the  incomes  of  capitalists  were  not  greatly  in  excess  of  1 
of  labourers.     Is  this  really  the  case  ? 

B.  Scarcely,  for  the  best  conducted  labourers  receive  int 
as  capitalists  as  well  as  large  wages  as  labourers.  Soi 
them  glide  into  the  position  of  administrators  of  capital; 
where  they  do  not,  it  may  be  fairly  presumed  that  it  is 
for  their  advantage  to  continue  labourers;  but  where 
do,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  as  capitalists  they  earn  less 
they  did  as  labourers.  Labourers,  as  a  class,  however  sk 
give  evidence  only  of  their  producing  power;  wh 
capitalists,  as  a  class,  make  known  to  us  their  capabiliti 
savei*s  as  well  as  producers,  and  their  incomes,  accordi 
may  be  expected  to  exceed  those  of  labourers.  Besidi 
we  have  remarked  before,  the  3^ounger  portion  of  the  ok 
labourers  will  include  the  beginners  who  have  not  had 
either  to  earn  or  to  save  much.  Unsuccessful  administr 
of  capital  have  no  resource  but  to  slide  back  into  the  rai 
labourers  out  of  which  they  came,  while  inferior  laboi 
remain  in  that  rank  unaided  perhaps  by  any  income  derii 
from  savings. 

P.  If  the  comparison  be  made  not  between  capiti 
and  labpurers,  but  between  administrators  of  capital 
labourers  ? 

B.  Larger  incomes  would  still,  in  general,  £dl  to  the  f 
of  Administrators  of  capital,  because  they  are  selected  i 
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tbe  ranks  of  labourers  on  account  of  their  good  industrial 
qualities.  Many  professional  men  and  labourers  raised  to 
aitoations  of  great  trust  may  rank  above  the  majority  of 
employers  in  the  largeness  of  their  incomes,  but  it  must  be 
"borne  in  mind  that  while  the  highly  paid  labourers  and  pro- 
ittuonal  men  decline  to  administer  capital  because  they  can 
4)  better,  the  majority  of  labourers  are  not  elected  to  be 
idministrators  of  capital  because  they  are  not  possessed  of  the 
Rqnisite  qualifications. 

P.  Is  there  any  reason  to  expect,  in  countries  where  wages 
«ft  comparatively  small,  that  profits  will  be  large,  and  vice 

B.  From  what  we  have  been  considering,  we  should  say 
iitther  the  reverse.  Where  wages  are  large,  profits  must  be 
Inge;  for  otherwise  labourers  competent  to  become  adminis- 
Ct^rs  woidd  decline  to  quit  service  and  to  relinquish  large 
^ges  for  small  profits. 

P,  I  have  heard  it  stated  that  wages  fall  as  profits  rise,  and 
ise  as  profits  fall ;  and  since  capitalists  disburse  the  wages, 
Hut  it  not  follow  that  the  more  they  pay  the  less  will  they 
Qtain? 

B.  The  question  put  by  you  rests  upon  a  mistaken  assump- 
ioQr— that  the  fund  divisible  between  labourers  and  capitalists 
K  a  fixed  quantity;  whereas  the  wages-fund  alone  is  fixed  for 
lie  time  being,  and  the  profit  earnable  by  capitalists  is  inde- 
loite. 

P.  Can  you  explain  why  a  prevalence  of  large  wages  should 
Uid  you  to  expect  that  profits  would  also  be  large  ? 

B.  Because  large  wages  mean  large  producing  powers,  since 
IM>  employer  would  give  a  quantity  of  wealth  as  wages  which 
k  did  not  think  would  be  exceeded  by  the  wealth  to  be  pro- 
4ieed.  Employers,  also,  having  the  option  to  continue  in 
'Ae  ranks  of  labourers,  can  only  be  supposed  to  abandon  them 
Ir  the  prospect  of  remuneration  in  the  shape  of  profit  greater 
^  that  which  ihejr  might  receive  for  certain  in  t\v^  ^^."^ 
t^m^ar.    Assaming  it  to  be  possible,  for  tlie  -pvOTjo^^  ^"^ 

14: 
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examination,  that  large  wages  should  for  a  time  co-eziil 
small  profit,  capitalists  would  be  tempted  to  lend  their  et 
and  abide  in  the  ranks  of  labourers  till  the  diminution 
number  of  administrators  of  capital  would  cause  profits 
and  continue  to  rise  so  long  as  administrators  were  not  ] 
on  a  level  in  point  of  emoluments  with  labourers  no 
than  their  equals  in  industrial  attainments. 

P.  And  how  would  profits  be  affected  by  a  prevalc 
small  wages  ? 

S.  They  would   be  small    in    proportion;    for  lab 
would  be  on  the  watch  to  exchange  small  wages  fbar 
profits,  tiU  the  prospective  remuneration  of  administrato 
in  keeping  with  the  remuneration  of  labourers  quite  on  i 
with  them  in  industrial  attainments. 

P.  Is  not  this  exposition  at  variance  with  the  co 
notion  of  antagonism  between  capitalists  and  lab( 
employers  and  employed,  receivers  and  payers  of  wagec 

B.  It  is.  But  minute  examination  has  reversed  n 
prevailing  notion  in  the  same  way. 

P.  Where  is  the  corrective  to  be  found  for  any  ten 
in  employers  to  err  in  the  distribution  of  the  wages-fun 

B,  Not  in  coercing  them,  but  in  instructing  and  persi 
them.  Failing  in  the  attempt  to  do  this,  another  re 
is  open  to  the  labourer,  he  can  transfer  his  service 
employer  better  able  to  direct  it  profitably,  and  to  i 
it  according  to  its  worth. 

P.  As  it  is  possible  that  labourers  may  eir  as  n 
employers,  is  there  any  course  by  which  each  may  b€ 
to  correction  without  aggravating  the  loss  always  nXk 
upon  error  ? 

B,  Freedom  of  negotiation  or  bargaining,  and  train 
service  after  the  completion  of  existing  engagements,  si 
be  the  best  available  means  for  shifidng  and  improrii 
positions  of  those  whom  experience  has  shown  to  be  ill- 
to  each  other.  In  the  prodigious  varieties  of  taste,  ti 
and  qualifications,  wluch  to^  to  be  found,  a 
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irioe  may  lefid  to  a  happier  combination,  to  mutual  comfort, 
better  wages,  to  larger  profit — ^results  scarcely  to  be  ex- 
isted from  attempts  at  coercion. 

P.  Do  not  attempts  at  coercion,  if  made  by  labourers, 
iply  a  belief  in  them  that  more  wages  can  be  extracted 
fBi  employers? 

B,  That  must  be.  They  overlook  that  the  utmost  effect  of 
eir  attempts  at  coercion  would  be  an  altered  distribution 
the  wages-fund — more  for  themselres  and  less  for  other 
booreiti.  The  coercion  intended  for  employers  would  be  a 
ttdoQ  upon  other  workmen  through  employers. 
P.  Do  not  attempts  at  coercion,  if  made  by  employers, 
iply  a  belief  in  them  that  more  labour  can  be  purchased  by 
Ar  wagefihftmd  ? 

ft  They  do.  Whereas,  if  the  wages-fand  of  some  em- 
bers, by  contrivances  partly  compulsory,  partly  deceptive 
diiingenuous,  could  be  brought  to  procure  for  them  extra 
A,  it  could  only  do  so  by  leaving  fewer  or  less  effective 
jorers  to  be  engaged  by  the  other  administrators  of 
ital. 

\  Understanding  that  we  would  never  disregard  the  feel- 
i  of  kindliness,  attachment,  and  mutual  consideration, 
leh  ought  to  bind  together  all  who  stand  related  as  em-" 
ttm  and  employed,  what  is  one  of  the  chief  tests  of  the 
tomi  of  employers  ? 

?.  The  profit  which  they  earn  for  themselves— one  source 
laer^ase  to  the  wages-fbnd  of  the  future,  and  one  proof  of 
ability  with  which  the  wages-:^md  of  the  present  has 
n  diftributed  among  labourers  according  to  their  merits. 
?.  As  the  larger  number  of  labourers  necessarily  continue 
be  labourers  or  receivers  of  wages  during  the  whole  of 
ir  iBdaatrial  lives,  how  may  they  hope  to  earn  a  compe* 

!>•  By  no€  niegldctifig  to  take  the  proper  steps  for  becoming 
balista  while  they  eoatinue  to  sell  their  labouiv-^hat  is,  by 
I  BMkbg  iMf  labduif  pf oduotircf— an  object  to  b^  ^q«!^\» 
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for  by  employers  at  large  wages,  and  then  by  saving  aod 
lending  their  savings  on  good  security. 

P.  What  v^ill  lead  the  smaller  number  of  labourers  to  quit 
the  ranks  of  receivers,  to  join  the  ranks  of  payers  of  wages  ? 

B,  The  beginning  of  their  career  will  be  the  same  as  that 
of  other  well-conducted  labourers.  They  gradually  aoqain 
capital,  and  feel  that  they  are  acquiring  administratiye  CKptr 
city.  Appointments  of  foremen  or  of  superintendents  aa 
presented  to  them.  They  perceive  openings  for  establishing 
themselves,  or  offers  of  partnership  are  made  to  thenu-  Thcj 
balance  the  prospects  of  profit  against  the  wages  and  die 
interest  of  their  capital  on  loan;  and,  according  as  die 
balance  inclines,  and  their  tastes,  acquirements,  and  habitli 
of  which  they  must  judge,  seem  to  fit  them  for  a  new  positioo, 
they  make  their  election.  Let  their  election  be  what  it  mtfi 
their  prospect  of  well-being  is  not  to  be  estimated  by  tb 
class  or  rank  to  which  they  attach  themselves,  but  hj  di 
judgment,  capacity,  and  conscientiousness  with  which  Alf 
fulfil  the  duties  of  either. 

P.  There  is  much  for  you  to  learn  before  you  will  be  aU^ 
even  with  the  aid  of  the  principles  which  you  have  mastered 
thoroughly  to  understand  the  bearing  of  all  the  transactioM 
of  daily  occurrence  between  labour-sellers  and  labour-bc^aii 
You  must,  therefore,  defer  awhile  the  attempt  to  form  a  jodl^ 
ment  of  the  circumstances  in  which  it  might  be  expeSU 
that  either  party,  or  both  concurrently,  should  nudn  « 
decline  engagements,  or  renew,  or  seek  to  alter  expraf 
engagements.  It  may  happen  that  all  the  knowledge  need-' 
sary  to  help  you  to  a  safe  judgment  will  not  be  obtainable  \if' 
you  till  long  afler  you  have  quitted  school.  But  becaoff^  ^ 
your  age,  it  may  be  difficult,  or  even  impossible  for  yoa  li 
decide  what  'you  ought  to  do  in  particular  circumstanoea  cf 
rare  occurrence ;  it  may  be  quite  possible  to  decide  what  j* 
ought  not  to  do  in  any  circumstances,  whether  as  seUeia  tf 
buyers  of  labour,  or  acting  in  both  capacities. 

^.  W§  ought  not  tg  ue^l^ct  any  effort  for  the  ftithiiil  ptf* 
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fiamance  of  all  our  engagements,  and,  till  they  are  completed, 
ve  ought  to  do  our  utmost  to  mamtain  kindly  feelings  with 
tixwe  whom  we  serve,  or  by  whom  we  are  served. 

P.  Besides  this,  although  you  cannot  say  what  special 
tork  you  will  have  to  do,  or  how  you  will  have  to  do  it,  may 
foa  not  feel  quite  certain  of  something  that  you  must  not  omit 
to  do— of  something,  the  just  appreciation  of  which  throws 
peat  light  upon  the  question  of  combinations,  strikes,  and 
lodL-outs,  which  we  must  examine  one  of  these  days  ? 

B.  We  must  not  omit  to  work  to  produce  while  we  con- 
RDie  to  live.  Any  contest  between  labour-sellers  and  labour* 
h^ers,  which  leads  to  suspension  or  diminution  of  production, 
fturt  be  followed  by  diminution  or  by  slackened  increase  of 
fee  future  wag^s-fund,  by  the  rusting  of  fixed  capital  unpro- 
hctively  instead  of  its  wearing  out  productively,  by  smaller 
iiofits  and  smaller  wages,  by  a  diminution  of  that  wealth 
beady  too  little  to  keep  destitution  at  bay.  There  may  be 
mayoidable  suffering,  but  we  need  not  add  to  it  by  a  volun- 
uy  and  reckless  abandonment  of  labour,  when  We  can 
carcely  pretend  to  see  our  way  to  applying  it,  with  aU  our 
igilance  and  all  our  energy,  so  as  to  realize,  even  in  the 
listant  future,  all  that  is  needful  for  the  welfare  of  society. 

P.  The  evils  of  a  suspension  of  work  to  industrious  men 
ETC  greater  even  than  you  have  stated  them  to  be.  So  long 
n  the  habits  of  industry  are  sustained  by  the  industrious  out 
of  work,  their  self-inflicted  secession  from  labour  is  self- 
inflicted  torture.  With  some,  secession  from  labour,  if  long 
continued,  breaks  down  habits  of  industry,  and  adds  many 
«lher  evils  to  those  of  privation.  The  voluntary  submission 
te  such  penalties  might  be  praiseworthy,  if  some  future 
improvement,  commensurate  with  present  suffering,  could 
ttoreby  be  secured;  but,  at  present,  we  can  discern  nothing 
b  recommend  secession  from  labour,  since  it  can  only  tend  to 
Kminiahi  not  to  increase  wages  already  considered  too  small. 
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P.  Ws  have  settled  something  together  in  regard 
duties  owed  by  employers  and  employed  to  each  od 
also  in  regard  to  the  relations  between  capital*employ 
capital-lenders-— enough  to  impress  you  with  a  aenae  • 
ought  to  be  your  aim  and  purpose  in  entering  vq 
industrial  work  that  will  be  accessible  to  you«  On 
of  what  you  have  learnt  so  far,  must  be  that  you  ha 
made  conscious  of  how  much  more  you  have  yet  t 
Much  that  you  have  to  learn  will  necessarily  be  resei 
the  time  when  you  are  regularly  recruited  into  the  r 
labour.  But  there  are  matters,  many  matters,  that  yt 
study  now,  and  the  learning  of  which  will  assist  you  ii 
ing  easily  what  must  be  deferred  for  a  future  time, 
the  insight  so  far  gained  into  the  reciprocal  duties 
ployers  and  labourers,  you  are  impressed  with  a  sense 
obligations,  self-imposed  upon  you  when  you  accept 
from  an  employer,  you  will  be  still  more  impressed  wl 
are  inore  accurately  informed  of  the  trials,  and  dang< 
vexations  to  which  he  is  exposed  while  earning  his  pro 
of  the  fortitude,  vigilance,  and  equanimity  with  wl 
prepares  to  meet  them :  you,  meanwhile,  regularly  re 
your  wages  out  of  his  capital.  There  is  one  topic  tc 
we  have  already  adverted — the  general  agreement,  ii 
respects,  as  to  the  kinds  of  commodities  desired  to  1 
Bumtid  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  life.  For  example^ 
milk,  butter,  meat,  sugar,  t^a,  ^o^^^,  ^^  ^\\k?fta  of 
calico,  woollen  cloth,  aud  leaOciet,  aa  ^UrNss^  ^1  ^ 
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^  vood  for  fbal;  tenements,  with  brick  walls,  slated  roofii, 
^  glass  windows,  as  articles  of  shelter;  and  tables,  chairs, 
sod  beds,  as  articles  of  furniture,  and  the  raw  materials,  out 
of  vidch  thej  are  made,  are  sought  for  by  all.  Now,  as  to 
the  method  of  obtaining  these  things :  in  what  way  do 
labourers  or  sellers  of  labour  set  about  that  work  ? 

B,  With  the  money,  or  some  of  the  money  for  which  they 
sold  their  labour,  they  purchase  so  much  of  these  commo- 
dities, out  of  the  store  ready  provided,  as  they  think  suitable 
to  their  circumstances.  Money  acts  as  a  title,  acknowledged 
If  the  possessors  of  the  store,  to  a  limited  portion  of  the 
CQHimodities  of  which  it  is  made  up. 

P.  And  how  do  the  lenders  of  capital  obtain  their  sup- 
liiss? 

B,  They  receive  their  interest  in  money,  with  which  they 
obtain  commodities  of  the  kinds,  and  in  the  quantities  suitable 
k  their  tastes  and  circumstances. 
P.  And  how  do  the   employers  of  capital  obtain  their 

B,  Much  in  the  same  way — by  using  the  money  reserved 
far  the  purpose  out  of  former  profits. 

P.  Which  of  all  these  parties  imdertake  the  replacement 
»f  the  commodities  thus  consumed  ? 

B,  Of  course,  the  employers  or  administrators  of  capital. 

P.  Does  each  one  of  these  set  himself  to  replace  the  very 
Dommodities  which  he  and  his  labourers  and  the  lenders  to 
whom  he  paid  interest  have  consumed  ? 

B,  He  would  find  it  no  easy  matter  to  do  that,  were  he 
10  feolish  as  to  make  the  attempt. 

P.  Why  so  ? 

B,  We  have  only  to  bear  in  mind  the  commodities  which 
J9ii  have  enumerated — and  they  form  but  a  small  portion  of 
■D  the  commodities  used  and  consumed  by  everybody — ^to 
^  satisfied  that  no  one  employer  could  superintend  tk^  "^Tcy- 
kedon  of  them  all.  The  course  actually  purauvidL  \%  ^^t^ 
Wumt    Each  employe:  £xea  upon  some  BmsSV  iL\m!o«t  ^^ 


xsxi  asiuk.  azii  ':^na  'sscczmzLlj  r? 

P.  li  Tiii»=«^  nj  ssrV^'r  ZLTigHicie-  bennecB  tiui  mediod  of 


E.  Tut  ^:r7  'uf  esL  'jc;v.MPr  i^  cafi  sttte  of  exislaiee   j 
Si  ^^  TT^irijK  ?^  Tsj  ff T-  ->3f5ag  vsSdi  be  |»mwMef  to  J 

bwaast  b&  las  =1:  ccpcE?3=hx  of  |jn#hying  odicn.    Wki  J 

direecft  xz^t:  jabcr:r  *c  ^easrsiie  vLn  truer  ecnanne  md  war 
oar,  asid  to  k€^  1=.  r^sZr  viixs  vcvld  £dl  into  deojr  if  M^ 
Vx>k«d  sfter.  He  mj  direct  tbe  bmldkig  of  tpnempnta,  M 
tLer  viH  be  ^  ^inwpy,  fcaiiST  and  serranis  to  dwdl  h; 
or  tLe  keepinz  cf  £:x]^  sad  bsds.  bat  thej  vill  be  fcr  thi 
pcrpcse  of  soppljiiiz  is-att  azid  wcc-Hen  and  leallier  artideirf 
cress  az^i  fnnimre  to  bis  kousdicld  :  and  be  may  till  Aft 
gr-.tiitd,  bat  cnlj  to  secme  bread,  and  T^etaUes^  and  ftddff 
for  tLe  men  and  cattle  under  bis  care. 

I',  In  two  Bucb  different  atat^  of  societj,  if  we  were  to 
£x  oar  attention  npon  a  bnndred  em^dojers  of  labonren^ 
mi^ht  it  be  possible  to  see  all  employed  similarly  in  oDe,  vk 
all  differently  in  the  other  ? 

B.  Yes. 

P.  And  which  woold  you  consider  the  better  method  i 
producing  ? 

B.  That  in  which  each  employer  dedicates  himself  to  1 
wpecml  class  of  conmiodities,  because  in  that  way  be  and  Ui 
workmen  acquire  a  promptitude,  skill,  and  intelligence  thit 
lead  to  the  production  of  commodities  larger  in  qnantilj}  vi 
MUpeiior  in  quality,  than  coxiLi  be  aAcomplished  by  the  ocbtf 
method.  I 

y<  Has  any  name  been  ^^^xi  \ft  ^^  Y^aRJotfs^  ^  ^saW^l 
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gns  different  kinds  of  productions  to  different  men, 
having  all  commodities  produced  promiscuously  by 
? 

name  "  division  of  labour  "  has  been  given  to  it. 
you  describe  to  me  some  of  the  advantages  of 
'  labour  ? 

jnabling  particular  individuals  to  apply  themselves 
particular  kinds  of  work,  it  gives  that  opportunity 
e  which  leads  to  skill.  By  making  it  unnecessary 
istantly  from  one  kind  of  work  to  another,  it  saves 
abour.  By  admitting  of  the  performance  of  work 
where  food  and  clothing  could  not  otherwise  be 
mines  can  be  explored,  ores  smelted,  and  ships 
whereby  commodities  producible  only  in  particular 
soils,  and  climates  are  placed  within  the  reach  of 
rious  in  every  country. 

3n  employers  of  capital  give  themselves  up  to  the 
L  of  commodities,  little  or  none  of  which  they  intend 
le,  how  do  they  expect  to  obtain  the  commodities 
J  really  wish  to  consume  ? 

exchanging  the  commodities  which  they  produce 
it  commodities  produced  by  others, 
rhat  state  of  mind  must  they  be  as  to  the  opportu- 
jh  they  will  have  of  making  exchanges  after  they 
uced  ? 

y  must  have  a  feeling,  approaching  to  certainty, 
will  find  other  producers  willing  to  make  exchanges 
L — as  anxious  to  effect  exchanges  as  they  are  them- 

;ht  they  to  be  careful  what  kinds  of  commodities 

rtake  to  produce  ? 

tainly  ;   for,   if  they  produce   commodities   which 

I  not  accept  in  exchange,  they  may  find  themselves 

in  the  midst  of  their  own  productions. 

here  any  other  reason  why  they  shouli  \i^  c^^i^ivi^ 

what  others  will  desire  to  conaume  ? 
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B.  The  fiuffering  from  the  want  of  such  care  would 
babljr  not  be  confined  to  themselves  and  their  fkmilie 
we  are  not  mistaken,  it  would  be  extended  to  the  labour 
their  employment ;  indeed,  to  all  labourers — ^to  socie^. 

P.  A  little  thought  will  be  well  bestowed  in  ore 
ascertain  whether  you  are  mistaken  or  not  Can  yo 
plain  in  what  way  the  su£fering  of  an  employer,  yrh 
produced  commodities  which  he  is  unable  to  exchangi 
be  extendedi  as  you  suspect  it  may  be,  beyond  hii 
family  ? 

B.  By  the  supposition,  he  has  produced  commodities 
he  has  no  wish  to  consume.  They  might  be  oommi 
not  even  adapted  for  his  consumption.  If  they  also 
xmsuitable  for  others,  the  capital  consumed  in  their  p 
tion  is  lost  or  destroyed.  His  ability  to  employ  laboui 
diminished  or  gone.  His  labourers  must  seek  wages 
where.  But  the  wages-fund  is  diminished;  and  hen* 
wages  of  some  labourers  must  be  diminished.  While, 
fore,  he  is  the  principal  sufferer,  and  next  to  him  the  lab 
whom  he  employed,  although  in  a  less  degree ;  laboure 
society  in  general  do  not  entirely  escape. 

P.  With  such  reasons  to  give  for  your  opinion,  yo 
cease  to  fear  that  you  can  be  mistaken  in  it.  The 
described  by  you  follow  inevitably  from  the  misdirecte 
ployment  of  capital.  In  a  large  community  like  ova 
waste  of  capital  or  diminution  of  the  wages-fund  cans 
the  mismanagement  of  some  employers  is  neutralize 
more  than  neutralized,  by  the  excellent  managemi 
others.  It  may  be  concealed  from  those  who,  moving 
midst  of  careful  and  careless,  intelligent  and  ignoran< 
cessful  and  unsuccessful  employers,  are  unaccustom 
examine  the  results  assignable  to  each.  But  it  is  s 
less  certain.  What  employers  were  you  thinking  < 
now,  when  you  spoke  of  their  being  unable  to  appw 
to  the  purposes  of  seV^-ftM^^oncX.  ^^  <iQ^aflaa^v^^\5i<!l 
could  not  excbange  ? 
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Jl  emplojers,  even  bakers,  would  suffer  to  some  extent 

lis  disability.     We  were,  however,  thinking  of  such 

^  as  iostrument  and  machine-makers,  ship-builders, 

se  exclusively  occupied  in  producing  mineral  ores  and 

aw  materials  not  usaUe  till  they  have  undergone 

long  processes  of  manufacture. 

eserving  for  future  consideration  the  cases  oi  employers 

ly  be  compelled  occajsionally  to  wait  for  the  oppor- 

f  effecting  an  exchange  of  their  products,  let  me  now 

Hiether  the  greatly-increased  power   of  production 

d  upon  employers  and  their  labourers  by  division  of 

is   accompanied   by  conditions   or  obligations,  inat- 

to  which  might  make  the  gifl  a  source  of  privation 

ering? 

es ;   it  is  accompanied  by  the  condition  that  each 

IT  must  produce  commodities  which  others  will  desire 

ss. 

rhence  did  you  obtain  your  knowledge  of  this  con- 

rom  the  consideration  that  the  well-being,  nay,  the 
Lstence  of  each  employer,  depends  upon  his  ability  to 
:he  commodities  which  he  wants,  in  exchange  for  his 
ducts  which  he  does  not  want  except  as  a  means  of 
ig  what  he  wishes  to  consume. 

I  speaking  of  the  necessity  of  producing  commodities 
>  be  wanted  by  others  as  an  obligation  imposed  upon 
ho  would  enjoy  the  advantages  of  division  of  labour 
3d  with  danger,  do  you  wish  it  to  be  understood  that 
any  difficulty  in  fixing  upon  the  production  of  com- 
I  that  others  will  be  sure  to  want  ? 
To  don't  know  that  there  is  any  difficulty.  We  should 
lere  cannot  be  much. 

o  you  know  that  there  is  none  ?     Much  or  little,  we 
well  try  and  find  out  what  it  is.     Do  people^s  wants 
68  YBrjr  with  the  seasons ;  and  does  taate  ox  iai^oTL 
epcDdentJjr  of  the  seasons  ? 
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B,  Yes ;  and  admiiiiBtrators  of  capital  certainly  ought  to 
try  to  anticipate  these  changes. 

P.  Do  people's  desires  for  particular  commodities,  even  for 
such  indispensable  necessaries  as  bread,  meat,  clothing,  and 
fuel,  urge  them  to  seek  for  unlimited  quantities  of  these  oantr 
modities  ?  or  only  for  limited  quantities,  which  having 
obtained,  they  will  seek  for  other  commodities  ? 

B.  For  limited  quantities  only  ;  and  administraton  d 
capital  ought  therefore  to  be  on  their  guard,  after  the  pro- 
duction of  these  limited  quantities,  to  produce  other  commo- 
dities with  which  they  will  find  it  easier  'to  obtain  the  eon- 
modities  wanted  by  themselves. 

P,  When  we  consider  the  length  of  time  that  it  takes  to 
produce  many  commodities  and  the  distance  from  which  muf 
hare  to  be  brought,  and  that  the  parties  engaged  in  prpdueiif 
and  bringing  them  ought  to  be  able  to  judge  of  probiUl 
changes  in  future  wants  as  compared  with  present  wants,  am 
to  judge  also  how  other  administrators  may  be  employed  ii 
producing  the  same  or  different  commodities,  shall  we  tnj 
that  all  people  are  competent  to  exercise  this  discretion  ? 

B.  No ;  only  the  more  intelligent  and  experienced. 

P.  Should  you  expect  to  find  the  persons  qualified 
assume  this  responsibility  among  capitalists  accustomed  to 
administer  their  own  capitals  and  judged  worthy  to  be  trartol 
by  others  with  their  capitals,  or  among  labourers  ? 

B.  Among  capitalists. 

P.  Does  it  matter  to  society  whether  these  capitalisti,  ii 
adopting  division  of  labour,  direct  their  capitals  saccesMir 
or  not  ? 

B.  Greatly.  Upon  their  success  it  depends  whedier 
will  be  supplied  with  the  commodities  which  it  wants  or  wlk 
those  which  it  does  not  want,  with  some  largely  in  exM* 
of  its  wants  and  others  fiir  below  its  wants,  or  with  all 
in  proportion  to  its  wauls. 
jP.  Does  it  matter  to  ^he  c^^^XsUasXa  ^wa  ^5&i;g^^^ 
B.   Yes  ;  for  upon  l\ievr  «ac<i^^^  Sx  ^«$85^^  ^^^^aa.^ 
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lill  get  much  or  little  or  nothing  in  exchange  for  their  pro* 
actioDs. 

P.  Does  it  matter  to  the  labourers  who  obtain  wages  from 
lese  capitalists  ? 

B,  Not  immediately.  They  are  secure,  for  a  time,  of  the 
iges  for  their  labour,  whatever  may  be  the  future  fate  of 
eir  employers.  Later,  they  a^o  may  be  put  to  incon- 
nience  from  the  want  of  success  of  their  employers,  be 
tnpelled  to  seek  service  elsewhere,  and  find  their  wants 
fe  so  well  supplied  as  if  their  employers  had  been 
Dcessful. 

P.  As  the  direct  loss  from  want  of  success  falls  upon  the 
mg  capitalist,  and  the  direct  gain  from  success  accrues  to 
)  right-judging  and  acting  capitalist,  does  this  put  society 
newhat  at  its  ease  that  pains  will  be  taken  to  supply  it 
th  the  commodities  which  it  most  desires  to  consume  ? 
B,  It  does.  Society  is  assured  that  those  of  its  members 
It  qualified  for  the  work  will  undertake  it  with  the  know- 
ge  that  they  will  thrive  in  proportion  to  their  success  in 
ring  and  gratifying  society. 

P.  Is  there  anything  arising  out  of  the  adoption  of  division 
labour  which  can  justify  labourers  in  attempting  to  coerce 
ir  employers  in  the  management  of  their  capitals  ? 
B.  In  no  other  way  than  by  declining  to  work  on  the 
iditions  offered  to  them.  Engagements  of  all  kinds  ought 
be  religiously  made  and  religiously  kept;  and  services 
B^t  to  be  cheerfully  rendered  on  both  sides  for  the  common 
9d. 

P.  It  being  conceded  that  upon  administrators  of  capital 
to  devolve  the  work  of  selecting  what  commodities  they 
n  undertake  to  produce :  can  you  form  any  opinion  as  to 
&eh  they  will  be,  or,  as  there  may  be  imcertainty  in  the 
mh,  which  capitalists  wiU  intend  them  to  be  ? 
£•  You  do  not  expect  us  to  name  the  commodities.  You. 
II  heaatisBed  with  our  stating  that  admim8tta\;DT!^'Nn!i\\«^ 
mt  upon  producing  conunodities  for  vrliicti  iJde  \ax^^X 
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quantities  of  other  commodities  are  likelj  to  be  obtaiiied  ia 
proportion  to  the  cost  of  production. 

P.  Ought  capitalists  to  have  this  aim  in  employing  their 
capitals  ? 

B.  Yes;  because  they  will  be  striving  with  their  oapitabto 
supply  the  commodities  which  society  is  most  likely  to  want 

P.  May  I  record  it  as  your  opinion  that  employers  are  nol 
only  engaged  in  striving  to  produce  the  commodities  ht 
which  they  are  most  likely  to  obtain  in  exchange  the  kt^geit 
quantity  of  other  commodities,  in  proportion  to  their  expenN 
of  production,  but  that  they  ought  to  do  so  ? 

B.  Yes  ;  because  it  seems  to  us  that,  so  far  m  thej 
succeed,  they  really,  among  them,  supply  all  the  wants  of 
society. 

P.  I  may  tell  you,  for  your  encouragement,  that  all  wk 
have  studied  these  subjects  systematically,  as  you  arestodyinl 
them  now,  have  come  to  the  same  conclusion.  But  this  invt 
not  deter  you  from  continuing  your  studies  to  strengthli 
your  own  convictions,  whether  they  differ  fh>m  or  aga^ 
with  the  convictions  of  others.  To  facilitate  our  fVurtlMr 
progress,  we  will  adopt  the  term  in  general  use  to  signify  As 
'' quantity  of  other  commodities  obtainable  in  exchange  **  ftf 
the  commodity  which  it  is  desired  to  part  with.  You  htsm 
often  heard  it,  I  have  no  doubt  ? 

B.  Yes,  "value." 

P.  As  it  will  greatly  conduce  to  our  comfort,  and  also  to 
our  security  against  error  and  confusion,  to  make  Bute  thit 
this  word  "  value  "  is  to  preserve  its  meaning  invariably,  I 
will  ask  you  to  reverse  the  order  of  proceeding  wfaioh  bro«j^t  j 
us  to  it.     From  the  thing,  for  which  we  saw  that  it  mH 
desirable  to  have  a  name,  we  got  to  the  name.     Let  «  not 
return  from  the  name  to  that  for  which  the  name  stands.  V3I 
yovL  tell  me  what  you  mean,  what  all  people  who  nse  iM 
English  language  sensibly  wi^wi,  b"j  the  word  "  valuiB? 
B.  We  mean  by  the  T^ltie  oi  Sh  cOTimofii^rj  ^^  ^fi^fc 
other  commoditieft  obtamaYA^TDi  exOo^os^fet^fcT* 
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Is  this  meaning   of  "value"  steadily  adhered  to  in 
eJ  conversation  and  popular  literature  ? 
It  is  not.     It  is  very  commonly  departed  from  when  the 
ire  "  valuable  "  is  formed  from  it.     "  Valuable  '*  is  often 
yed  when  the  word  "  useiiil "  would  be  more  appro- 
Can  you  explain  to  me  how  the  terms  "  useful"  and 
able"  may  both  be  employed  advantageously  ? 
We  call  all  those  things  useful  which  conduce  to  our 
cation  and  which  are  accordingly  objects  of  desire;  and 
things  valuable  which  will  procure  for  their  possessors 
things  in  exchange. 
Are  not  all  useful  things  valuable  ? 
No.     All  valuable  things  are  useful,  that  is,  objects  of 
;  but  many  useful  things,  such  as  air,  will  not  enable 
who  enjoy  them  to  obtain  other  things  in  exchange. 
We  may  meet  hereafter  with  occasions  for  caution  lest 
led  into  error  from  the  misuse  of  this  term.     You  are, 
e  «ure,  sufficiently  on  your  guard  for  the  present.     The 
on  which  I  am  about  to  put  may  appear  needless  or 
,  but  I  wish  to  have  the  answer  recorded.     It  concerns 
nearly  to  know  how  people  ought  to  conduct  themselves 
Changing  with  one  another,  that  I  would  rather  put  an 
essary  question  than  risk  an  oversight.     Are  values  fixed 
ctuating  ? 
Fluctuating. 

How  do  you  know  that  ? 

From  the  different  quantities  of  commodities  which  we 
been  able  to  bring  home  from  the  shops  at  different 
in  exchange  for  the  same  quantity  of  money ;  and  from 
we  have  heard  and  seen,  and  read  in  the  shop-windows, 
B  trade  circulars,  and  in  the  columns  of  the  newspapers 
jpriated  to  the  states  of  the  markets. 
Is  **  value"  the  word  generally  used  in  these  sui^ct^iafc- 
^  reports,  and  pnblicatioDS  ? 
iVb*    ^  Price  ^  ia  more  commonly  tised  itx  ita  ftfceaA. 
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P.  When  you  say,  used  in  its  stead,  does  it  serve  the  sane 
purpose? 

B,  Yes,  and  better;  but  it  implies  the  adoption  of  money. 

P.  If  price  and  value  mean  the  same  thing,  is  it  not  a  defect 
in  the  structure  of  language  to  employ  two  words  where  gob 
would  suffice,  or,  indeed,  answer  better? 

B,  We  did  not  say  that  these  words  meant  the  same  thing. 

P.  But  you  said  they  served  the  same  purpose. 

jB.  We  answered  your  question  concisely,  and  without  md' 
ficient  explanation.  We  might  have  added  that  value  is  a 
more  general  expression  than  price ;  the  price  of  a  commodit| 
being  its  value  measured  in  one  denomination — m(mej\ 
while  its  value  may  be  measured  in  many  denominations— jn 
any  other  commodity. 

P.  Can  you  show  that  values  fluctuate  when  prices  flno* 
tuate  ? 

B,  Including  money  among  commodities,  fluctuationi  d 
prices  would  also  mean  fluctuations  of  values;  but  if  if 
exclude  money  from  among  commodities,  considering  il 
merely  as  a  measure  of  values,  fluctuations  of  prices  mnl 
mean  fluctuations  of  values,  unless  we  had  observed  that  tti 
prices  of  all  commodities  always  rose  and  fell  togetheb 
Whereas  we  have  observed  that  prices  fluctuate  very  di^ 
ferently,  some  rising  while  some  fall  and  others  lemaii 
stationary. 

P.  Have  you  ever  known  the  price  of  the  four-pound  kd 
to  rise  from  sixpence  to  a  shilling  while  the  pricQ  of  a  pair  d 
shoes  has  remained  stationary  at  six  shillings  ? 

B.  Ofl^n. 

P.  What  should  you  say  were  the  values  of  a  pair  of  duM 
measured  in  bread  at  those  different  times  ? 

jB.  Twelve  loaves  at  first,  and  only  six  loaves  afterwaidSi 

P.  What  gives  rise  to  fluctuations  of  value  ?     Bjtve  thq 

been  traced  to  any  causes,  or  are  we  compelled  to  see  them  pMi 

before  our  eyes,  classing  1^e;TCi^TCio\i\E,^<^i«fe  c^^^xsoxt^xkoeft  wludh 

if  not  inexplicable,  vre  Via-ve  not  i^'t*  %\35tf«R^s^^aJk^sx:$aKKal 
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Some  of  the  causes  of  fluctuations  of  value  are  plain 
fh.  We  will  not  say  as  much  of  them  ail.  They  may 
town  to  others,  although  hidden  from  us  \  and  if  not,  we 
d  scarcely  be  warranted  in  affirming  them  to  be  inex- 
)Ie. 

I  will  just  propose  a  few  questions  with  the  view,  not 
of  bringing  home  to  you  what  you  know  and  what  you 
>t  know,  but  of  showing  how,  by  putting  together  the 
3  which  you  know  in  a  certain  order,  inferences  pointing 
truction  in  self-guidance  will  force  themselves  irresistibly 
you.  We  will  leave  aside  for  the  present  the  use  of 
f  as  a  means  of  measuring  values.  The  '^  buying  and 
J  of  commodities"  is  always  reducible  to  the  "  exchang- 
■  commodities,"  and  that  involves  "  values."  The  places 
ich  exchanges  are  negotiated  are  familiarly  known  as 
kets,"  and  it  will  be  convenient  to  use  that  word.  We 
egin  by  assuming  a  certain  state  of  market,  that  is,  a 
in  which  certain  quantities  of  different  commodities  are 
ted  and  brought  there,  and  certain  values  have  been 
I  between  the  various  exchangers.  After  a  time,  suppose, 
everything  else  remained  unaltered,  that  the  quantity 
leat,  flour,  and  bread  was  diminished  one-half,  what 
I  happen  ? 

The  value  of  wheat,  flour,  and  bread  would  rise;  by 
I  is  meant  that  a  certain  definite  quantity  of  each,  such 
)ushel  of  wheat,  a  cwt.  of  flour,  or  a  four-pound  loaf 
sad,  "vyould  procure  for  its  possessor  a  larger  quantity  of 
commodities  in  exchange. 

How  do  you  make  out  that  this  rise  of  value  will 
nly  take  place  ? 

Because,  it  being  granted  that  everything  else  is  to 
n  the  same,  the  possessors  of  other  commodities  will  be 
►us  of  obtaining  as  much  wheat,  flour,  and  bread  as 
5,  and  in  their  anxiety  not  to  be  shut  out  from  securing  a 
iiare  of  the  smaller  quantity  to  be  had,  they  will  bid 
than  they  did  before  for  each  bushel  of  "wbeal,  cv^t.  oi 

15 
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flour,  and  loaf  of  bread.  The  holders  of  the  diminidid 
quantity  of  Tvheat,  flour,  and  bread,  besides,  would  be  aaziou 
to  obtain  as  much  of  other  commodities  as  before,  in  Bjdte  of 
the  diminished  quantity  of  what  they  had  to  ofiTer,  and  sedng 
the  eagerness  of  others  to  obtain  from  them  what  they  had 
not,  they  would,  not  be  slow  to  ask  an  increased  valufi  for  etch 
bushel,  cwt.  and  loaf  of  what  they  had. 

P.  What  would  happen  with  regard  to  the  Tallies  of  afl 
commodities  except  wheat,  flour,  and  bread  7 

B.  They  woidd  fall,  measured  in  wheat,  flour,  and  breii 

P.  Would  the  values  of  other  oommodities,  meaanred  ■ 
one  another,  undergo  any  change  ? 

B,  We  do  not  know  why  they  should. 

P.  Suppose,  among  those  commodities  were  potatoes,  nee^ 
and  other  articles  of  food,  might  not  some  of  the  pattifli 
disappointed  in  obtaining  their  former  quantity  of  wbfli^ 
flour,  and  bread,  try  to  get  a  larger  share  than  befine  ol 
potatoes  and  rice  ? 

B.  They  would  be  very  likely  to  do   so.     We  did' 
think  of  that.     And  they  might  ofler  a  larger  yalne  to  teofl 
the  holders  of  potatoes  and  rice  to  gratify  them. 

P.  Might  not  some  of  the  flrequenters  of  the  marketi 
order  to  have  more  commodities  to  offer  for  articles  of  foBli, 
decline  to  take  trinkets  and  articles  of  ornament  which  tk^ 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  bargaimng  for  7 

B,  That  might  happen  also.     It  is  plain  that  a 
quantity  of  a  few  commodities  in  the  market  might 
considerable  disturbance  in  values. 

P,  If  while  other  things  remained  the  same,  the  qoanl 
of  wheat,  flour  and  bread  were  doubled  ? 

B.  The  values  of  these  commodities  would  &U, 
the  holders  of  them  would  only  be  able  to  get  the 
dities  which  they  desired  to  obtain  in  exchange  by 
more.      The  value  q£  «i\i  other  commodities  measnied 
wheat,  flour,  and  bieaii  nvciv]!^  t\sr^\  ^<;j(k^  f&  ladnkeli 
Juticlee  of  ornament  .moxe,  ^geita^,  ^^mkd.  "^^m  ^ 
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lod  lice,  once  the  frequenters  of  the  market  who  had  com- 
Bioditiea  to  spare  from  what  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
pnng  for  their  usual  quantities  of  wheat,  £oury  and  bread, 
toold  be  seeking  to  exchange  them  for  luxuries,  rather  than 
&r  potatoes  and  rice. 

P.  I  gather  from  your  answers  that  two  causes  are  at  work 
to  produoe  die  changes  of  value  just  noted,  alterations  of 
fnantities  and  alterations  of  desires.  How  would  an  altera- 
tion of  desires  operate  by  itself? 

jB.  To  produce  a  rise  in  the  value  of  those  commodities 
kr  which  an  increased  desire  was  felt,  and  a  fall  in  the  value 
of  those  commodities  for  which  a  diminished  desire  was  felt. 

P.  We  ean  test  this  by  keying,  while  everything  else 
rsmained  the  same,  that  a  hunted  strangers  suddenly  pre- 
■ented  themselves  in  the  market :  what  effect  would  be  pro- 
duced upon  values  by  their  advent  ? 
£.  Values  would  rise. 

P.  Tou  afe  now  puzzling  me.  Do  you  mean  that  the 
values  of  all  commodities  would  rise  ?  or  only  the  values  of 
■ome  commodities  ?  And  if  the  latter,  of  which  commodities 
would  there  be  a  rise  of  value  7 

B.  "We  answered  thoughtlessly.  There  cannot  be  a  rise 
p  the  values  of  all  commodities.  A  rise  in  the  value  of  one 
'  eommodity  means  a  fall  in  the  value  of  some  other  commo- 
dities measured  in  the  commodity  whose  value  is  admitted  to 
-•lire  risen.  As  to  which  conunodities  would  rise  and  which 
fMocld  fall  in  value,  under  the  circumstances  supposed,  we 
We  not  the  means  even  of  guessing.  We  must  be  told 
^^Qmething  more  about  these  hundred  strangers. 

P.  What  do  you  wish  to  know,  in  ease  I  should  hav0  the 
Iribnnatioa  you  seek  for  ? 

Bm  We  should  like  to  learn  what  these  strangers  desired  to  get 
||  the  market,  whether  bread^  meat,  shoes,  hats,  or  groceries. 

P.  And  if  I  were  able  to  tell  you  that  their  desires  Yi^tft 
lar  grocerieay  what  then  would  you  say  of  valuoat 
^  TbMt  aim  rtdwa  ofgrocedea  w<mld  rise. 

1&— a 
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P.  Again  tou  hare  puzzled  me.  Let  ns  wooomputj  dim 
sTrangers  to  the  dealers  in  groceries,  and  attend  to  their  bir- 
gaining.  Tliev  will  ask  for  grooeiies.  What  will  tibe  grooen 
ask  or  look  for  in  retnm  7 

i>.  Thev  would  look  ibr  mcner. 

P.  We  hare  agreed  :o  defer  all  thcn^iSs  of  money  ftr  Ae 
pr>c:3eni,  bu:  its  use  is  so  general  and  oonreDient  that  «e  fini 
i:  ::o  easr  Eianer  to  pi^Frezi  hs  iczvzzz  ha^upaa  oar  notion 
We  wilL  tieref  jr«.  ins^e&i  of  a  sczimazj  diwiiwl  of 
cc:isSier3d?c5.  saprcse  the  scra;::gers  te  prodnee  the 
^>rked  f?r  b j  th^  ^^'^^e^^  wzxi  wcd-i  kappea  ? 

i?.  Th,-i  Tuliie  cf  grcocri-ss  incji  rfse. 

P.  Az^i  i:i  w*as  cc~nToii:£cs  wcojidiee  b«  a  &Ii  of  Talnsf 

B.  In  all  c;:h<r  iX£r::2ic«£r«es  a&it  aiesBcred  is  groceries;  ni 
32cre  rard'j'i'arij  iz.  zlcikj.  ci  w^'cf  uu  qosafiitj  at  znaifaK 

P.  Lee  vL*  =»:▼  r-Tcrt  ^  :cr  crJr'TaT  pcaaaoB.  azid,  ezdad- 

cc>>»?jr  •;'jL';zi'.ii_rr — sa/  ▼iitia- — icw   tt*: cLi  LIJ^   a&ct  JIW 

-} .  riii:  Tx  lie  .£  -villi -i-  vjolii  iiZ.  and  all  odxer  Tita 
3iii*t5iU-'-'i  La  "vritda:;  T'iolil  r^,  becan^e  whiLe  ererydnng 
^L-ft:  r*:nia.::i:>i  ziiii   suni.   :iie    ^uoadnv  ^:c   wheat   would  bl 

r .  JLiii  .r  "jiej  brjuij-ic  diu  same  commodities  alrea^  i* 
tlii?  3iiir<.-i:  lac  in  liiii  sirritf  proportions,  and  their  desrci  • 
-^kt-    4  vuv  ■v»:r^   ii<c    ^'uiiar  :u   tiicse  of  the  penons  pw* 

1".   Vilut:>  '^ijiLd  ?r:ujiiiii  'inalterrsL 

^ .  3ul  'ill*  :iLUiadck:«  ;f  :ommuiiides  afi  market  vooU 
remain  U£itiit(ji>:d  jy  :ut«*  idvr^nc  jc  ane  aandxed  strao|gtf 
briu;i;tiii^  'luiiiiXi^.  noc  jvhu  oione^'.  Huw  dien  ihffnM 
'jxj  ^V:v:ttiu.   !of  viju.  -lave  r»»pmiiLiciid  riie  notioa  of  a 

.V,  \V  J  '.iiusc  r^crauc  :iuu  imend  an  xnconsdaate  aosW^ 
^Kv;    9«M   uic^u'.'V  uow  uia£  xn.  ^iKsasiun  of  ataneas  in  A( 
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suuket  bringing  nothing  with  them  would  produce  no  altera- 
tion in  values. 

P.  We  seem  to  hare  got  hold  of  some  of  the  causes  that 
are  capable  of  altering  values.  It  is  a  great  assistance  to  be 
able  to  isolate  causes,  one  after  another,  if  onlj  in  our 
tbougbts,  when  we  desire  to  judge  of  the  effect  of  each,  and 
to  Mparate  those  that  are  causes  in  appearance  only,  owing 
to  prejudice,  from  those  that  are  real.  Let  us  restate  the 
JQ^ments  which  you  have  formed.  All  other  things  remain- 
ii|g  the  same,  if  the  quantity  of  one  commodity  at  market 
were  increased? 

B,  Its  value,  by  which  is  always  meant  the  value  of  some 
definite  quantity,  would  fall ;  the  values  of  all  other  commo- 
dities measured  in  that  commodity  would  rise. 

P.  If  the  quantity  of  one  commodity  at  market  were 
diminished? 

B.  The  value  of  that  commodity  would  rise ;  the  values 
of  all  other  commodities  measured  in  that  commodity  would 
ftH 

P.  If  the  desire  of  the  holders  of  commodities  to  obtain 
Kme  one  commodity  were  increased  ? 

B,  The  value  of  that  commodity  would  rise:  the  values 
of  all  other  commodities  measured  in  that  commodity  would 
&1L 

P.  If  the  desire  of  the  holders  of  commodities  to  obtain 
some  one  commodity  were  lessened  ? 

B,  The  value  of  that  commodity  would  fall :  the  values  of 
all  other  commodities  measured  in  that  commodity  would 
riae. 

P.  You  may  as  well  have  the  advantage  of  the  terms  that 
We  been  adopted  in  giving  expression  to  the  conclusions 
which  you  may  form,  with  the  same  caution  as  on  former 
occasions,  to  avoid  sliding  into  the  vile  practice  of  readily 
^g  terms  without  attaching  to  them  a  definite  me^sim^. 
The  qnoDtJtjr  of  any  commodity  at  market  ia  caXi^^  Vw^ 
>BPir/  "  and  the  desire  felt  to  obtain  any  commo^X.^  Vj 
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the  holders  of  other  commodities,  is  called  ^  demaad.*  tJnng 
these  terms  to  express  the  conclusions  at  which  joa  faire 
arrivedy  what  are  the  causes  of  fluctoations  of  value? 

B.  Fluctuations  of  supply  and  demand ;  bearing  in  mini 
that  by  the  latter  term  is  meant,  not  the  desires  of  all  men  ftr 
commodities,  but  the  desires  of  those  only  who  haye  commxh 
dities  to  give  in  exchange. 

P.  It  would  be  an  indication  of  sad  torpidity  of  nndo^ 
standing  in  a  student  if  he  could  rest  here  and  be  satisfied^ 
without  seeking  to  push  his  inquiries  forward  to  tiie  causes  of 
fluctuations  of  supply  and  demand.  You,  I  am  sore,  must  be 
curious  to  learn  something  about  them.  But,  before  attempt- 
ing to  get  at  these  causes,  we  ought  to  have  a  dear  percepbs 
of  the  facts  or  effects  which  we  wish  to  account  for.  Asi 
help  to  liiis,  I  will  ask — are  the  supplies  of  all  commoditie| 
equally  subject  to  fluctuation  ? 

B.  They  are  not.  There  is  certainly  less  fluctuation  h 
the  supplies  of  copper,  tin,  coal,  wool,  and  leather,  than  in 
those  of  fruits  and  potatoes. 

P.  Can  you  gather  together  into  classes  the  commoditieB 
more  subject,  and  those  less  subject  to  fluctuations  d 
supply  ? 

B,  Yes  ;  the  vegetable  products  appear  to  be  more  suljeei 
to  fluctuations  of  supply  than  the  animal,  and  the  animal  thin 
the  mineral ;  the  former  being  greatly  influenced  hy  As 
vicissitudes  of  the  seasons,  and  the  latter  very  indirect  ni 
remotely,  if  at  all. 

P.  Are  all  vegetable  commodities  equally  subject  to  floo- 
tuations  of  supply  ? 

B.  No;  the  more  perishable  are  much  more  subject ths, 
the  less  perishable  or  more  durable.     The  supply  of  potatoelk 
for  example,  is  more  liable  to  fluctuate  than  ^e  snpptyi' 
com. 

P,  How  do  you  acco^ml  iox  ^^"^ 

B,  As  potatoes  do  not  a'^iixiSX.  cit  \i^\i^  ^^st^^  ^s^^s^\».% 
long  a  period  as  a  year,  \he  ^vx^^^l  ^^  ^^  ^^jaS&"^^^^ 


jaar.  But,  it  being  possible  to  store  eorn  for  many 
an  ifitBliigent  and  economical  people  will  always  be  * 
ed  with  a  eonsiderable  store  of  com  to  meet  the  con- 
sy  of  a  bad  harrest.  A  bad  crop,  say,  a  half  crop  of 
»,  would  mean  a  half  supply;  whereas  a  half  crop  of 
need  not  be  less  than  a  two-third,  or  three-fourth,  or 
nine*tenth  supply.  In  like  manner,  a  twofold  orop  of 
IS  would  be  a  twofold  supply;  while  a  twofold  crop 
sal  might  not  be  more  than  a  supply  and  a  half  or  a 
'  and  a  quarts,  owing  to  the  quantity  withheld  from 
b  and  kept  in  rioks  and  granaries. 
Axe  all  commodities  equally  tsubject  to  fluctuations  of 
d? 

^o.  Delicacies  for  the  palate,  finery  for  dress,  and 
snts  for  the  house  are  more  subject  to  fluotuations  of 
d  than  bread,  shoes  and  stockings,  beds,  chairs  and 

Can  you  classify  commodities  according  as  they  are 
vr  less  subject  to  fluctuations  of  demand  ? 
Ckimparative  luxuries  are  more  subject  to  fluctuations 
iind  than  comparatire  necessaries* 
Can  fluctuations  of  demand  fail  to  accompany  fluctua- 
f  supply  ? 

Scarcely.  A  diminution  in  the  supply  of  a  necessary, 
B  bread,  by  raising  its  value,  will  indispose  people  fl:om 
I  as  much  as  before  for  luxuries,  which  will  conse-r 
r  flill  in  value,  and  attract  them  to  demand  other 
iries,  Such  as  potatoes  and  rice,  which  will  conse- 
r  rise  in  value.  An  increase  in  the  supply  of  a  neces^ 
ich  as  bread,  by  lowering  its  value,  will  induce  people 
gratification  not  so  much  from  an  increased  consump^ 
necessaries  as  of  luxuries,  which  will  consequently  rise 

ixe  present  supply  and  demand,  and  hence  T«i\v&%) 
a  be  Mi&oted  bjr  the  anticipation  of  future  avrg^Vf  wA 
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B,  Yes;  the  symptoms  of  a  bad  harvest  will  cause  siq>- 
plies  to  be  withheld  from  market,  and  a  demand  to  spring  up 
for  the  purpose,  not  of  consuming,  but  of  reserving  for  futile 
use  the  supplies  brought  to  market.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
symptoms  of  an  approachiDg  good  harvest  will  cause  addi- 
tional supplies  to  be  hurried  to  market,  and  demand  to  1)6 
deferred,  the  one  to  anticipate,  the  other  to  await  the  dimi- 
nished value  expected  from  the  abundant  future  supply; 
together  making  the  anticipated  cause  of  future  distDibaooe 
of  values,  the  cause,  also,  of  immediate  disturbance. 

P.  Are  fluctuations  of  value  slight  and  rare,  or  violent  anl 
frequent  ? 

B.  So  frequent  as  to  be  almost  incessant.  Generally  sligli^ 
but  occasionally  violent.  The  anticipation  of  changes  ii 
supply  and  demand  softens  their  action,  and  makes  fluetut* 
tions  of  value  gradual,  which  would  otherwise  be  abn^ 
But  it  would  be  difficult  to  ^n  the  limit  above  which  Al 
value  of  a  necessary  might  not  rise  when  the  supply  is  Tcry 
deficient,  or  below  which  the  value  of  a  perishable  cofr 
modity  might  not  fall,  where  the  supply  is  greatly  in  exocB 
or  the  demand  is  suddenly  suspended. 

P.  It  seems  clearly  enough  made  out  that  values  flnctmll 
with  the  fiuctuations  of  supply  and  demand ;  and  as  mai^  rf 
the  causes  of  fluctuations  of  supply  and  demand  are  intdB- 
gible  to  you,  we  may  fairly  suppose  that  most,  if  not  all  oT 
them,  are  well  kuown  to  the  administrators  of  capital  lAt 
direct  all  industrial  operations.  Does  this  knowledge  into 
ence  them  in  the  choice  of  the  commodities  which  they  wiD 
set  about  producing  ?  and  how  ? 

B.  We  feel  that  it  must,  although  we  cannot  explain  hin^ 
"We  need  your  assistance. 

P.  Less  than  you  think.     I  will  simply  place  befoxe  J* 

what  you   have   told  me.      A  knowledge  of  the  canaeiv 

fluctuations  of  supply  and   demand  is  a  knowledge  aH  Al 

causes  of  fluctuations  of  value.     If  this  knowledge  could  In 

made  to  throw  light  upon  i>i\.\a^  x^luea^  would  it 
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utore  productions,  and  thereby  exercise  a  control  over  future 
lactaations  of  value  ? 

B.  We  quite  understand  that  as  each  administrator  of 
cipital  may  produce  what  commodities  he  pleases,  his  choice 
^  be  determined  by  some  prospect  of  advantage,  as  he 
pctures  it  to  himself,  and  by  the  desire  of  gaining  it ;  although 
we  cannot  see  how  fluctuations  of  value  are  to  be  controlled 
ftereby. 

P.  If  an  administrator  of  capital,  after  forming  his  judg- 
Jient  upon  the  probable  future  value  of  commodities,  were  to 
■  decide  that  it  was  better  worth  his  while  to  produce  some 
ftan  others,  would  not  his  decision  influence  future  values  ? 

B.  We  begin  to  see  the  drifl  of  your  questions.  His 
decision  being  to  produce  some  commodities  and  not  to 
produce  others,  his  production  of  the  first  would  tend  to 
lower  their  value,  as  his  declining  to  produce  the  second 
•nmld  tend  to  raise  their  value. 

P.  Amid  the  fluctuations  of  value  of  which  we  have  had 

experience,  there  are  some  conformities  to  be  observed.     The 

SKunination  of  them  will  assist  us  in  our  efforts  to  ascertain 

ihe  nature  and  extent  of  the  influences  which  control  fluctua- 

tWM  of  value;  for  that  there  are  such  influences  is  clear 

4noTigh.     A  bushel  of  wheat  will  sometimes  be  worth  a  pair 

«f  shoes  and  at  other  times  two  pairs  of  shoes,  and  a  ton  of 

«oalg  will  at  one  time  be  worth  four  bushels  of  oats  and  at 

•other  eight  bushels;  but  have  you  ever  known  a  ton  of 

^•iula  to  be  worth  as  much  as  a  ton  of  iron,  or  a  ton  of  iron 

^  much  as  a  ton  of  copper,  or  a  bushel  of  oats  as  much  as  a 

fciahel  of  wheat  ? 

B.  We  have  not. 

P.  Can  you  tell  me  why  a  ton  of  coals  is  never  worth  as 
^Uch  as  a  ton  of  copper  ?  Would  not  an  administrator  of 
^ital  prefer  to  have  a  ton  of  copper  rather  than  a  ton  of 
NMds  7  "Would  he  not  obtain  in  exchange  for  a  ton  of  copper 
^e  hundred  times  as  much  of  other  commodities  as  he  could 
br  a  ton  of  coals?    And  as  commodities  are  piodvv^^d to \^^ 
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taken  to  market,  wliy  does  he  not  produce  the  commodity  fiir 
which  ho  can  obtain  one  hundred  times  aft  much  is  he  on 
obtain  for  another  ? 

7^.  We  can  only  suppose  that  he  cannot ;  that  the  oppor- 
tunity of  producing  copper  is  not,  while  the  opportonitj  of 
producing  coals  is,  presented  to  him. 

V,  You  must  not  be  satisfied  with  that  kind  of  answer. 
You  must  long  and  strive  to  reach  up  to  knowledge,  and  nol 
bo  content  to  settle  down  upon  supposition,  the  offipring  d 
idleness  and  the  parent  of  ignorance.  When  a  capitalist  hi 
produced  his  commodities  and  exchanged  his  commodititfy 
can  he  tell  whether  he  has  made  a  profit  ? 

i?.  Yes,  if  he  keep  his  accounts  properly.  He  will  knot 
how  much  it  cost  him  to  produce  each  commodity,  and  hov 
much,  in  the  same  denomination,  he  obtained  in  exchange  fa 
it  Tho  excess  of  the  latter  above  the  former-— of  the 
rccoived  above  the  cost  of  production,  if  there  be  an 
is  his  profit. 

/\  Does  he  desire  to  make  as  lai^  a  profit  as  possible? 

7^  That  we  have  already  agreed  may  be  accepted  as  ttl 
dosiro  of  all  producers. 

V,  When  an  intelligent  producer  is  impelled  by  sud  i 
doAiro,  will  ho  ondoavour  to  estimate,  as  nearly  as  posiiU% 
what,  value  ho  will  be  likely  to  obtain  for  the  commodi^ 
which  ho  is  thinking  to  produce  ? 

n.  \\k-  will. 

V,  Ami  to  oaloiilato,  'Mn  the  same  measure,"  the  ooit  # 
which  ho  will  l>o  in  producing  it  ? 

/>\  And  that  also. 

/\  if  ho  oonio  to  tho  conclusion,  as  regards  the  oommodi^ 
whio.h  ho  has  undor  consideration,  that  the  cost  of  produdif 
\\  will  o\oo<\i  tho  vnhio  that  he  can  veutnre  to  rely  upon? 

/>.  Ho  will  abandon  tho  thought  of  producing  it. 

V.  If  ho  sot^  n^asu^n  to  expect  that  the  probable  fiitaii 
vhUw  will  pvatly  oxoood  his  cost  in  producing  it? 

/i\   Ho  will  ihon  cm^Ao^  \i\&  cao^xaSLV^^xodiuaiig  it 
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P.  Bvtl  SHppoBe  his  attention  bad  also  been  called  to  another 
•nmodity,  the  probable  yalue  of  which  when  produced  would 
l^mnch  more  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  production  than  the 
nhe  of  the  former  commodity,  what  would  he  do? 

B.  He  would  employ  his  capital  in  producing  both. 

P.  And  if  his  capital  were  not  equal  to  the  production  of 

B,  He  woald  dien  eonfine  himself  to  producing  the  com- 
Mily, which  promised  to  yield  the  larger  profit — the  greater 
Itoen  of  vahie  in  proportion  to  the  capital  expended  in  its 
todtiction. 

P.  If,  however,  he  could  obtam  additional  capital,  might 
S  iioi  bovrow  and  employ  it  in  producing  some  of  the  other 
Rnmodity  which  promised  to  yield  the  smaller  profit? 

B.  We  will  modify  our  former  answer.  All  the  capital  at 
ii  disposal  wotdd  be  applied  to  produce  the  commodities  the 
lines  of  which,  as  computed,  would  be  most  in  excess  of 
leir  cost  of  production. 

P.  We  will  now  return  to  the  commodities  specially 
BBed,  banning  with  wheat  and  shoes.  We  observe  that 
Ife  rdative  vidues  of  wheat  and  shoes  are,  sometimes,  one 
Hflhel  of  wheat  equal  one  pair  of  shoes ;  at  other  times,  one 
Mbel  of  wheat  equal  two  pairs  of  shoes.  The  numerous 
i^ltalists,  engaged  in  their  production,  calculate  that,  one 
[•bt  with  another,  the  values  will  be  two  bushels  of  wheat 
ntal  three  pairs  of  shoes.  Would  they  be  likely  to  make 
■f  alteration  in  the  direction  given  to  the  employment  of 
kir  capitals  ? 

B.  That  will  depend  upon  the  comparative  costs  at  which 
beat  and  shoes  can  be  produced.  If  the  cost  of  producing 
^  bushels  of  wheat  and  three  pairs  of  shoes  were  the  same, 
bre  would  be  no  motive  and  no  desire  to  transfer  capital 
Hn  the  production  of  one  to  the  production  of  the  other.  If 
B  cost  of  producing  two  bushels  of  wheat  and  two  pairs  of 
068  were  the  same,  a  motive  would  exist,  and  a  desire  arise 
prodace  more  wheat,  leaving  less  capital  app\\ea\A^  \.o  \!tv^ 
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production  of  shoes.  But  if  the  cost  of  producing  one  bnshd 
of  wheat  and  two  pairs  of  shoes  were  the  same,  a  motive 
would  exist,  and  a  desire  arise  to  produce  more  shoes  and  less 
wheat. 

P.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  producing  more  wheat  and 
fewer  shoes  ? 

B.  To  lower  the  value  of  wheat,  and  raise  that  of  shoes. 

P.  And  the  effect  of  producing  more  shoes  and  less  wheat  ? 

B,  To  lower  the  value  of  shoes,  and  raise  the  value  of  wheat 

P.  To  what  length  would  administrators  of  capital  be 
likely  to  carry  the  transfer  of  capital  from  the  production  of 
one  commodity  to  the  production  of  another  ? 

B.  Till  the  computed  future  values  of  the  various 
dities  were  in  the  same  proportion  to  one  another  as  thdr 
costs  of  production. 

P.  Can  employers  transfer  their  producing  powers,  lo 
readily  as  your  answer  seem  to  imply,  from  one  bnsiiMi 
to  another  ?  Do  we  hear  of  farmers  turning  shoemaken  cr 
copper-smelters  ? 

B.  No ;  and  the  transfer  of  capital,  recommended  Iff  % 
comparison  between  probable  future  values  and  actual  coite; 
of  production,  will  sometimes  be  so  slow  as  to  be  extendel^ 
over  years  before  the  equilibrium,  between  values  and  coite 
of  production,  is  brought  about.  There  are  two  foroei  ift 
hand  ready  to  promote  this  transfer :  loanable  capital,  son  ti 
be  attracted  to  those  capitalists  who  can  earn  the  laigtft' 
profits,  and  new  and  unstereotyped  administrators,  prepaiei 
to  fall  in  with  those  lines  of  production  which  promise  Ai 
largest  profits. 

P.  How  do  you  know  that  loanable  capital  is  sore  to  bi 
attracted  to  those  branches  of  business  in  which  the  hj/^ 
profits  are  expected  to  be  realized  ? 

B,  Because  the  proprietors  of  loanable  capital  are  jort  ■ 

much  on  the  look  out  to  obtain  the  highest  rate  of  intefe^ 

consistent  with  security,  as  administrators  are  to  earn  tbi 

iargest  profits ;  and  l\ie  admrnv^tcators^  who  see  their  mjH 
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I  the  largest  profits,  will  be  those  most  capable  and  best 
K>6ed  to  offer  the  highest  rate  of  interest. 
^.  Can  the  capital  already  out  on  loan  to  those  employers, 
yse  profits  are  on  the  decline  through  fluctuations  of  value, 
withdravm  from  them  ? 

B.  It  can  be  withdrawn  when  the  period  has  expired  for 
ich  the  loan  was  made.  But  previous  to  that,  it  is  open 
the  borrowers  to  re-lend,  at  a  higher  rate  of  interest, 
)  capital  which  they  have  borrowed  at  a  lower,  or  to 
lend,  at  any  rate,  capital  which  they  cannot  employ 
ifitably. 

P.  What  do  you  infer,  then,  from  such  a  state  of  values  as 
represented  in  the  comparison  of  coals  and  copper :  say, 
an  average  of  years,  one  hundred  tons  of  coals  equal  one 
I  of  copper  ? 

B.  We  infer  that  the  cost  of  producing  one  hundred  tons 
coals  is  considered  to  be  about  equal  to  the  cost  of  pro- 
dng  one  ton  of  copper. 
P.  Why  do  you  draw  that  inference  ? 
B.  Because,  if  equal  capitals  would  produce  one  hundred 
QB  of  coals  and,  say,  ten  tons  of  copper,  capital  would  have 
sen  attracted,  from  the  production  of  coals  to  the  production 
'  copper,  till  the  value  of  copper,  as  measured  in  coals, 
pproached  one  ton  copper  equal  ten  tons  of  coals.  Or,  if 
]Qal  capitals  would  produce  two  hundred  tons  of  coals  and 
U  ton  of  copper,  capital  would  have  been  diverted  from  the 
lodaction  of  copper  to  the  production  of  coals,  till  the  value 
f  copper,  as  measured  in  coals,  approached  to  one  ton  of 
sipper  equal  two  hundred  tons  of  coals. 
P.  You  may  now  put  together  the  result  of  our  investiga- 
A  into  the  subject;  of  values.  What  are  the  causes  of 
ictuations  of  value  ? 

B.  The  fluctuations  of  supply  and  demand. 
P.  And  what  do  you  mean  by  demand  ? 
B.  The  desires  of  holders  of  commodities  to  obtain  other 
•mnodities.  . 
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P.  Are  there  any  causes  constantly  exercising  a  oont 
over  these  fluctuations  of  supply  and  demand  ? 

B.  Yes;    the  desires  of  producers  or  administiston 
capital.  ' 

P.  What  are  their  desires  ? 

B,  To  make  as  large  a  profit  as  possible  \  to  prodooe  Ao 
commodities,  the  probable  future  values  of  which  intt  1 
most  in  excess  of  the  cost  at  which  they  can  be  produoedL 

P.  And  what  is  the  tendency  of  this  desire  prevailii 
amongst  capitalists  ? 

B,  To  increase  the  quantity  of  those  commoditieiv  ^ 
estimated  future  values  of  which  are  most  in  excess  of  iki 
cost  of  production,  and  thus  to  lower  their  valneB ;  and  t 
diminish  the  supply  of  those  commodities,  the  estimated  talm 
values  of  which  are  either  below  their  cost  of  productioDi  I 
not  sufficiently  in  excess  to  compensate  the  produoerSi  n 
thus  to  raise  their  values. 

P.  Towards  what  state  of  values  will  these  desires  of  eqi 
talists  tend  ? 

B,  They  will  tend  to  establidii,  amid  the  fluctaalioai  c 
value,  consequent  upon  fluctuations  of  supply  and  demad 
average  values  corresponding  with'  the  costs  at  which  A 
various  commodities  can  be  severally  produced. 

P.  We  have  approved  of  the  practice  of  interchange.  W 
have  admitted  it  to  be  a  good  practice,  inasmuch  as  we  111* 
recognized  that  division  of  labour  would  be  impossible,  if  A 
producers,  disposed  to  adopt  it,  could  not  feel  secure  dn 
opportunities  for  interchange  would  be  presented  to  ibm 
It  does  not  follow  that  we  must  approve  of  every  Buboidiiii* 
practice  to  which  interchange  may  give  rise.  This  practise  o 
seeking  to  gain  large  profits,  by  obtaining  values  for  caa^o 
dities  large  in  proportion  to  the  values  expended  on  W 
production,  or  given  for  them,  ought  to  be  put  upon  its  W 
and  brought  up  for  judgmftixt.  How  does  it  lead  glowers  iw 
2Z2aaufacturers  to  act? 
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J5.  To  employ  their  capitals  in  producing  those  commo- 
ditiea  -which  are  most  likely  to  be  in  demand. 
P.  How  does  it  lead  merchants  to  act  ? 
B.  To  transport  commodities  from  those  places,  where  the 
supply  is  great  in  proportion  to  the  demand,  to  others,  where 
the  demand  is  likely  to  be  great  in  proportion  to  the  supply. 
P.  How  does  it  lead  shopkeepers  to  act  ? 
B.  To  take  to  commodities  in  masses  unsuited  for  con- 
I  nmptiony  and*  to  subdivide  them  into  the  quantities  and  forms 
tK)8t  convenient  to  the  customers  among  whom  they  are  at 
|ntt  pains  to  distribute  them. 

P.  How  does  it  lead  speculators  or  capitalists  who  apply 
fliemselveSy  whether  apart  firom  or  in  conjunction  with  other 
lEBds  of  biudness,  to  obtain  commodities  at  one  time  for  the 
fvpoee  of  exchanging  them,  at  some  future  time,  for  a  greater 
^riae  than  that  given  for  them  ? 

B4  To  withdraw  commodities  from  consumption,  when  they 
9n  jiidged  to  be  oomparatively  superabundant,  and  to  offer 
diea  for  consumption  at  a  time  when  they  are  comparatively 

p.  Do  these  acts,  taking  their  rise  out  of  the  division  of 
Uoor  and  interchange,  shake  or  confirm  your  former  judg- 

MQt  in  their  favour  ? 
B.  They  confbrm  it,  for  they  all  appear  to  incline  to  one 

Mttmm  end ;  the  supply  and  distribution  of  commodities  at 

Ab  times  and  places^  of  the  qualities,  and  in  the  quantities 
^  hit  adapted  to  satisfy  the  wants  and  contribute  to  the  enjoy- 

aiDti  of  those  who  have  equivalents  to  give  for  thean,  and 
?  Vko  tre  capable  of  using  them  with  discretion. 
^     P«  Your  final  qualification  is  well  thought  of.    The  firuits 
f^tf  prodoctioni  however  well  it  may  be  conducted,  are  not  to 
^W  enjoyed,  except  by  those  who  can  establish  a  title  to  parti* 

tipate  in  them,  and  who  know  how  to  consume  judiciously. 
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P.  Having  once  taken  a  clear  and  comprehensive  view  d 
the  effects  of  division  of  labour — ^having  satisfied  yomaelvei 
that,  among  the  other  advantages  which  it  confers  upon  niaiip 
kind,  it  aifords  opportunities  for  continuity  of  practice  and 
application,  whereby  skill  may  be  perfected  and  habits  of 
steady  and  concentrated  labour  acquired,  to  the  manifuit 
increase  of  wealth,  both  as  regards  the  quality  and  qoaoti^ 
of  the  commodities  produced — ^we  cannot  fail  to  reoognin 
interchange  between  the  holders  of  commodities  as  an  essentiit 
element  in  the  processes  of  production.      You,  I  have  no 
doubt,  are  quite  prepared  to  admit  that  every  contrivuM 
for  shortening  the  time  in  whiph  any  given  amount  of  labour 
will  effect  its  purpose  is  equivalent  to  an  increase  of  pro- 
duction.     Eun  over  in  your  thoughts  the  contrivances  is 
daily  use  for  applying  labour,  and  tell  me  if  you  can  find 
one  the  object  of  which  is  not  either  to  do  work  in  las 
time  than  it  could  otherwise  be  done,  or  to  do  work  which 
could  not  otherwise  be  done  at  all  ? 

B.  We  cannot  name  one.     All  contrivances,  whether  ht 
producing  or  for  enabling  us  to  enjoy  what  we  have  prodaoedf 
seem  to  answer  one  of  these  purposes — either  to  do  a  piece  of 
work,  or  produce  a  commodity  more  quickly  and  more  per- 
fectly, or  to  accomplish  something  that  would  otherwise  be 
altogether  beyond  our  capacity. 
/^.  If  some  new  metViod  of  a^^lying  labour  would  enable 
the  same  number  of  men,  mx)n.  V)ci^  ^^coi^  ^soxovo^  <:Jl  ^tt  to 
produce  the  same  quantity  o^  ^iOT!QI£L<i^^i^^^al\ia^'^'«k 
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previously  reqnixedy  would  thej  produce  twice  the  quaatily 
of  those  commodities  in  the  same  time  ? 

B.  They  might  produce  no  more  of  those  commodities 
than  before,  directing  their  labour  to  produce  other  commo- 
dities more  in  demand  ;  or  they  might  take  their  ease. 

P.  This  latter  use  of  time  set  free  by  an  improved  method 
of  producing  must  not  pass  imexamined.  It  has  been  oflen 
aliened  that  if  men  are  enabled  to  get  through  certain  allotted 
work  in  less  time  than  had  been  previously  required  for  its 
porfcnnance,  they  would  devote  the  time  thus  placed  at  their 
&po8Rl,  not  to  other  work,  but  to  recreation,  idleness,  or 
,  inpation,  according  to  their  several  bents. 

JB.  This  all^ation  is  belied  by  the  general  tenor  of  expe- 

'  liaice  up  to  this  time.    It  ignores  that  men  may  have  a  bent 

^  br  industry,  as  well  as  for  recreation,  idleness,  and  dissipa- 

&0.  The  substitution  of  the  plough,  the  harrow,  the  printing- 

^  pnfMy  and  the  locomotive,  for  the  spade,  the  rake,  the  pen, 

l^ad  the  horse,  has  given  to  man  more  wealth  for  his  labour, 

I^Hitfaont  disinclining  him  to  put  forth  his  strength.    It  is  to  be 

Sloped  that,  where  processes  for  shortening  labour  come  upon 

who  are  over-tasked  at  their  work,  or  shut  out  from 

opportunities  of  mental  culture  so  desirable  for  their 

Arther  elevation,  some  portion  of  the  time  thus  gained  may 

^  appropriated  to  recreation  and  self-improvement. 

P.  Perhaps  the  parties  who  hazard  these  allegations  have 

^iiu  considered  what  kind  of  people  those  are  whose  labour 

*^nd  time  are  set  free  by  the  industrial  improvements  which 

We  been  successively  introduced  among  us.     Does  any 

^inark  suggest  itself  to  you  on  this  point  ? 

B.  It  will  not  be  the  time  of  the  idle  and  incapable,  but 
^Mier  that  of  the  industrious  and  capable ;  and  we  may 
^  ^y  presume  that  they  would  not  misapply  any  extra  time 
'  Aoed  at  their  disposaL 
i  ^  P.  Are  you  not  tacitly  assuming  that  a  new  iudu^elryeil 
■3m  ^^ttrirMDee^  which  enables  the  same  results  to  "be  accom- 
*«6i&ac/  in  less  time,  places  that  time  at  the  disposal  oi  \!^^ 
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persons  tv'ho  had  been  previonalj  einplojed  iii  aoeonipliibiiy 
these  results  by  the  more  tedious  process  }  and  are  iluqr  As 
persons  specially  benefited  ? 

jB.  We  were  unguarded.  Very  little  observatioa  will 
suffice  to  bring  home  to  anybody  the  oonyiction  that  tka 
time  saved  is  not  exclusiyely  for  the  advantage  of  those  irbo 
are  enabled  to  produce  as  much  wealth  or  perform  the  wna 
service  as  before  in  less  time«  The  farmer  with  hia  threshing 
machine,  the  miller  with  his  water-wheel,  the  ahip-ownflff 
with  his  screw-propeller,  the  carrier  with  his  locomotiye,  tai 
the  forwarder  of'  intelligence  with  his  magnetio  telegrql^ 
and  all  whom  they  employ,  do  not  appear  to  have  more  timi 
at  their  command  than  others. 

P.  Has  not  your  inquiry  into  the  laws  of  value  helped  joi 
to  understand  how  it  is  that  a  producer,  or  one  set  of  pro* 
ducers,  is  compelled  to  share  the  advantages  obtainable  by  IS 
improved  method  of  production  with  the  whole  communi^ii 
whether  the  improvement  be  to  make  the  same  time  ttl 
labour  more  productive,  or  to  accomplish  certain  results  vtt 
much  less  time  and  labour  ? 

B,  The  producers  imder  the  new  improvement,  even  7 
favoured  in  the  first  instance,  axe  gradually  compelled  li 
submit  to  a  reduction  of  value  for  what  they  prodooe^  dl 
they  are  brought  down  to  a  level  with  other  produoerSi  d 
receiving  in  proportion  to  their  several  costs  of  productioiL 

P.  Are  the  advantages  of  the  time  and  labour  Bared  \f  ': 
industrial  improvement  distributed  among  all  classes  of  AlJ 
community  ? 

jB.  With  the  reservation  that  the  ill-conducted  and 
incapable  will  only  share  in  them  so  &r  as  they  are  behoidlftj 
to  the  well-conducted  and  capable  for  the  permiasion  to 
cipate,  and  of  course  in  a  lesser  degree  than  others. 

P.  We  seem  to  be  agreed  that  we  need  not 
welcome  every  pxoceaa  fox  d[XQT:temn^  the  hoois  of  ]sliiif| 
without  diminishing  itspTod^lC^'^(«v^'^^«s3.\M526wwL^ 
or  an  additional  opening  fox  TectwSassn  «ap^ii^^kiLL<^i«i^^ 
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QTpirtly  boih|  according  to  the  requirements  of  society  and 
tke  intelligence  of  those  upon  whom  the  boon  is  conferred. 
Sinoei  then,  without  interchange  division  of  labour  would  be 
imposaiblei  and  without  division  of  labour  wealth  and  well- 
Uogi  M  we  understand  them,  would  be  beyond  our  reach, 
VI  must  admit  that  any  contrivances  or  arrangements  which 
>v?e  to  make  the  business  of  interchange  easier  and  shorter, 
^  shorten  the  time  required  for  the  production  of  a  certain 
pintity  of  wealth,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  make  labour 
lore  productive.  Many  of  these  thoughts  may  be  new  to 
PO,  or  may  be  mixed  up  somewhat  confusedly  in  your  minds 
fed  in  the  minds  of  others ;  but  the  necessity  of  attention  to 
ma,  in  practice  has  been  sufficiently  felt  to  have  impressed 
islf  on  general  conducti  as  I  expect  you  will  be  able  to 
ilme. 

B,  Before  you  put  any  more  questions,  will  you  allow  us 
mention  a  dif&culty  which  still  confuses  us  a  little,  and 
bich  we  ought  not  to  have  passed  over  without  seeking 
fl^anation  before.  We  have  said  that  division  of  labour 
fold  not  prevail  without  interchange,  and  we  admit  that  we 
^n't  see  how  it  could ;  but  would  it  not  be  more  accurate, 
DCe  division  of  labour  must  precede  interchange,  to  say 
At  interohange  could  not  prevail  without  division  of  labour? 
P.  Mi^  it  not  be  quite  accurate  to  say  both  ?  It  is  not 
irtain,  if  we  could  get  back  to  the  origin  of  division  of 
boar  and  interchange,  that  interchange  did  not  precede 
Ttliing  that  could  be  dignified  with  the  name  of  ^'  division 
f  labour.*'  The  savage  who  had  captured  some  wild 
iioud  might  have  been  glad  to  effect  an  exchange  of  part 
'iti  caroaae  with  another  savage  for  a  hunting-spear,  to 
^aoe  the  one  lost  or  broken  in  the  successful  chase.  But, 
mting  that  division  of  labour  preceded  interchange,  may 
not  be  true  that  people  must  first  be  possessed  of  the 
mglit  that  they  will  be  able  to  effect  exchanges,  bQ,^<(5X^ 
}j  wili  ocmmit  tbewselvea  to  division  of  labour  *2 
R  We  bad  overlooked  the  distinction  -wHch.  "jou  \kaN<i 

16—^ 
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drawn.  It  is  not  interchange  which  must  precede  dividoQ 
labour,  but  the  conviction  or  knowledge  that  opportani(3 
for  iriterchange  will  be  sure  to  occur  after  the  work  of  diy 
sion  of  labour  has  been  accomplished. 

P.  Cannot  you  call  to  mind  other  instances,  where  th 
conviction  of  what  is  to  follow  must  precede  the  undertakm 
of  the  work,  and  thereby  be  constituted,  if  not  the  cause,  8 
least  one  of  the  causes  of  the  work  itself  ? 

B.  Now  that  you  have  given  us  the  clue,  we  begin  t 
doubt  whether  we  could  find  any  instances  where  the  though 
or  conviction,  or  sense  of  the  probability  of  what  is  to  folkr 
must  not  precede  the  undertaking  of  any  kind  of  work.  Th 
thought  of  the  harvest  must  precede  ploughing  and  sow 
ing ;  the  thought  of  transport  across  the  ocean  must  preced 
ship-building ;  and  the  thought  of  being  protected  in  tb 
enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  industry  must  precede  industrii 
effort. 

P.  You  are  now  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  consideratki 
of  the  contrivances  in  use  for  facilitating  and  shortening  th 
operations  of  interchange.  You  have,  all  of  you,  at  tiinei 
been  into  a  grocer's  shop.     What  have  you  asked  for  2 

B.  For  sugar,  treacle,  coffee,  tea,  rice,  raisinB,  currants. . 

P.  You  have  been,  I  am  quite  sure,  rather  more  precise  i 
your  demands.  Have  you  not  tried  to  convey  some  notion  < 
the  quantities  of  those  things  which  you  wanted  ? 

P.  We  have  asked  for  one  pound  of  sugar,  a  quarter  of 
pound  of  coffee,  two  ounces  of  tea,  three-quarters  of  a  ponn 
of  rice.  .  .  . 

P.  Is  there  any  advantage  to  you  and  the  grocer  in  you 
being  able  at  once  to  convey  to  him,  by  the  tuse  of  thei 
words  potmds  and  ounces,  a  knowledge  of  the  quantitiei  i 
his  commodities  which  you  wish  to  have  ? 

B,  It  enables  the  grocer  to  serve  a  much  larger  ntunber  c 
customers  in  the  same  tim^,  «ad  t»  detain  each  of  his  cof 
tomera  a  shorter  time,  and  ^Ws  ^^^"ii^%^%  \saaL  vsA^^bssift 
attend  to  some  other  bwames^. 

\ 
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P*  Are  there  not  some  commodities  which  you  ask  for  in 
Jnncli  larger  quantities  ? 

B,  Yes ;  we  have  asked  for  five  or  six  pounds  of  potatoes 
at  the  greengrocers,  and  for  hundred- weights,  and  even  a  ton 
of  coals  at  the  coal-shed. 

P.  And  when  you  have  been  to  the  linendraper's  or  haber- 
^er*s,  although  your  mothers  and  sisters  are  more  likely  to 
go  there,  do  you  find  pounds    and  ounces  assist  you  to  the 
qnantities  of  linen  and  cotton  goods,  or  of  tape  and  ribbons, 
that  you  want? 
B.  No ;  yards  and  inches  give  that  assistance  there. 
P.  There  are  other  commodities,  such  as  liquids  and  com, 
fa*  which  other  means  of  signifying  quantities  are  in  daily 
^;  can  you  name  any  of  them  ? 
[      B»  There  are  pints,  quarts,  gallons,  bushels,  pecks. 
j      P.  In  addition  to  your  experience   of  the  use  of  these 
methods  of  conveying  a  knowledge  of  quantity,  in  asking  for 
•  very  large  number  of  commodities  at  the  different  shops, 
you  have  had  some  practice  in  making  calculations  in  which 
•A  these  names  of  quantities  occur,  and  you  ought  to  under- 
stand and  to  be  able  to  explain  to  others  what  they  are — 
what  they  stand  for.     I  will  ask  some  questions  with  the 
purpose  of  bringing  home  to  you  what  you  know,  and  what 
you  have  yet  to  learn  concerning  the  principles  of  those 
loeasures  of  quantity  with  the  use  of  which  you  have  been  so 
Wig  familiar.     To  begin  with  the  measure  of  length :  what 
it  a  yard  ? 
B.  A  yard  is  three  feet. 

P.  As  I  should  learn  little  by  that  answer,  if  I  did  not 
i  how  what  a  foot  is,  I  must  ask  for  some  information  about 
f  Aat  measure  ? 

;     B.  A  foot  is  twelve  inches. 
P.  And  what  is  an  inch  ? 
B.  Three  barley-co;rns. 

P.  And  what  is  a  barley-corn  ?     No  ans'wet  *>     1  V^a^^ 
hnmn  a  boyaay  a  grain  of  barley.    Ludicrous  aa  tYiaX  ^ovxfiAa> 
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it  seems  to  imply  that  the  boy  who  gave  the  answer  luid  a 
conception  of  something  to  which  he  gave  the  name  "  yard.* 
He  overlooked  the  fact  that  grains  of  barley  vary  in  leigtb, 
and  that  it  is  vain,  therefore,  to  speak  of  the  length  of  a  grain 
of  barley  without  specifying  which  grain.  Even  if  he  though 
to  comfort  himself  with  the  assurance  that  the  difil^ncein 
length  between  two  grains  of  barley  must  be  too  insignificant 
to  deserve  attention,  he  would  be  mistaken,  espedally  when 
that  difference,  trifling  as  it  might  appear  to  him,  came  to  be 
increased  more  than  a  hundred-fold  in  a  yard,  and  still  moR 
in  longer  measures.  But  you,  in  answering  bo  readily  aa  yw 
did,  gave  me  to  imderstand  that  you  knew  what  a  yard  ii; 
-  and  when,  in  my  wish  to  ascertain  the  extent  and  aeonrafl] 
of  your  knowledge,  I  followed  up  one  question  with  anothff; 
this  is  what  you  told  me  i — ^A  yard  is  three-thirdB  of  itoetf i 
each  third  is  twelve-twelfths  of  itself;  and,  again,  cad 
twelfth  is  three-thirds  of  itself;  or  a  yard  is  lOS-lOStha  ci 
itself.  Now,  will  you  tell  me  of  anything  that  is  not  d-BA 
or  36-86ths,  or  108-108ths  of  itself  ? 

B.  There  can  be  nothing. 

P.  I  must  return  to  my  question  :  What  is  a  yard,  * 
what  is  that  l-108th  of  which  108  make  a  yard  ? 

B.  We  don't  know. 

P.  As  you  wish  to  know,  I  can  give  you  some  comfort  If 
telling  you  that  you  are  in  a  happier  state  for  learning  fl* 
you  were  in  a  few  minutes  ago,  for  then  you  thought  jf<* 
knew  when  you  did  not ;  but  now  you  are  aware  that  Jf* 
do  not  know.  When  the  shopman  is  measuring  out  the 
ribbon,  or  calico,  or  towelling  that  has  been  asked  for,  hat* 
you  ever  observed  a  stick  in  his  hand  rather  more  than  hi*« 
his  own  height  ? 

B.  Yes ;  with  which  he  measures  what  he  is  proposing  tD 
cut  off. 

p.  You  may  bave  seen.  \)ci^  \^xi^  ci^  -ribbon,  or  tape?  ^ 
cloth  measured  off  "by  ^  m«£^  on  VJscka  ^^s5l\sst^  «s^^'^ 
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e^Kit  ihe  length  would  be  &e  same  whether  it  were  told  off 
wfteitiokortheeoiuiter?  * 

A  Tea,  unlcBS  the  man  were  diahonest  or  careless. 

?•  And  if  the  measures  were  collected  out  of  a  large 
finmber  of  shops,  do  you  think  they  would  all  proye  to  be 
4f  the  lame  length  ? 

B,  We  should  expect  they  would  be  of  the  same  length. 

P.  Is  it  important  that  they  should  be  ? 

fi.  Certainly.  A  measure  that  cannot  be  relied  upon 
iiises  to  be  a  measure.  It  is  worse  than  of  no  use.  It  is  a 
■ire.  A  fiUsa  measure  is  more  dangerous  than  an  ambi- 
poQS  word,  inasmuch  as  ambiguous  words  impose  only  upon 
Ae  ignorant ;  fraudulent  or  inaccurate  measures  impose  upon 
&e  well-informed.  Danger  from  ambiguous  words  may  be 
ISarded  against  by  intelligent  caution — an  eaqr  and  im- 
(tofing  exercise.  The  only  security  agidnst  ambiguous 
■sasnres,  where  their  use  cannot  be  preyentedi  is  in  mis*- 
trust. 

Pk  Some  pains  are  taken  to  preyent  their  use,  and  to  ayert 
io  great  a  calamity  as  general  mistrust.  Officers  called 
inipeotoTS  of  weights  and  measures  yisit  shops  from  time  to 
time  to  ascertain  that  those  in  use  conform  to  the  standard 
fixed  by  law.  The  inspector  takes  with  him  a  yard  measure 
fortified  to  correspond  with  the  standard  by  which  all 
measures  in  use  are  to  be  tested.  The  model  to  which  ail 
Ae  measures  in  use  must  conform  is  the  imit  standard  mea- 
Mf  of  length  in  this  country. 

Are  you  prepared,  after  this  explanation,  to  answer  the 
foestion — what  is  a  yard  ? 

B.  No  better  answer  can  be  giyen  to  anybody  inquiring 
lA«|  a  yard  is  than  to  show  him  one. 

P.  Should  it  so  happen  that  you  had  only  a  foot  rule  by 
you,  could  you  contrive  to  answer  his  question  satisfactorily  ? 

£.  Yes ;  by  explaining  to  him  that  the  rule  whicih  n^^ 
htM  in  our  hands  was  the  third  part  of  a  yaxd. 
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p.  Some  people  are  curious  to  know  the  proportion  nWdi 
the  length  of  the  yard  bears  to  that  of  the  pendulum  whid 
beats  seconds  in  our  latitude.  You  have  often  seen  the  pen- 
dulum of  a  clock  ;  does  it  matter^  think  you,  irhat  its 
length  is? 

B.  Yes ;  we  know  that  the  longer  it  is,  the  more  bIowIj  it 
beats. 

P.  There  is  much  to  observe  and  study  in  the  moremcnti 
or  oscillations  of  the  pendulum.  But  you  are,  so  &r,  ccff^ 
rectly  informed ;  and  it  has  been  ascertained  that  our  jvA 
measure  is  twelve-thirteenths  of  the  pendulum,  which  iMti 
seconds  in  our  latitude.  Can  you  tell  me  the  length  of  tb 
pendulum? 

B,  A  yard  and  a  twelfth,  or  thirty-nine  inches. 

P.  Is  our  knowledge  of  the  comparative  lengths  d^ 
seconds-pendulum  and  of  the  yard-measure  capable  of  bdag 
turned  to  any  useful  purpose,  besides  that  of  gratifying  oar 
curiosity  ? 

B.  If  the  standard  yard  were  to  be  lost,  it  znight  be 
readily  replaced  by  means  of  this  knowledge.  The  dock- 
maker,  also,  possessed  of  a  yard  measure,  may  make  a  pen- 
dulum of  the  approximate  length  off-hand  before  he  poti 
the  final  touch  to  his  work  by  a  contrivance  for  secoiing 
not  only  minute  exactitude  of  length,  but  invariability  ii 
well. 

P.  You  have  already  told  me  of  the  contrivances  ftr 
measuring  lengths  shorter  than  a  yard ;  are  there  also  con- 
trivances for  noting  the  measurements  of  greater  lengthi, 
so  as  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  an  unwieldy  number  rf 
figures? 

B,  We  have  several;  among  others,  the  chain  of  6}  yarii^ 

much  used  in  measuring  land;  and  the  mile  »=»  320  chains  ^ 

1,760  yards. 

JP.  Having  once  \yecome  ^(^csja^kited  with  the  notion  of  ft 

na/t    standard   measure  oi  Ica^^,  ^x  <:/l  ^-s^Kctss^soLV^^A 

direction,  you  can  have  no  dM^e^jW.^  m^x^>inM^^\s^  ^V« 
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fonadyeg  a  unit  atandard  measure  of  sxirface,  or  of  area,  or 
«  exteosion  in  two  directions  ? 

A  You  mean  square  measure,  the  unit  standard  of  which 
^  of  course,  the  square  yard. 

■P.  And  could  you  explain,  to  one  needing  the  information, 
»lat  you  mean  by  a  square  yard  ? 

B,  We  should  first  ascertain  that  he  knew  what  is  meant 
7  a  yard,  and  then  we  would  draw  for  him,  or  measure  off 
1  the  black  board  or  on  the  ground,  a  square,  each  side  of 
Ueii  measured  a  yard. 

P.  What  are  the  contrivances  for  helping  us  to  measure 
i  compute  areas  or  sur&ces  of  smaller  extent  than  a  square 
rd? 

B.  Having  the  square  yard  drawn,  it  is  easy  to  mark  it 
into  nine  square  feet,  and  also  to  mark  off  each  square  foot 
0  144  square  inches. 

P»  And  having  a  square  yard,  could  you  readily  make 
»ther  square  containing  two  square  yards  ? 
B.  Yes;  for  we  have  been  through  the  process  of  first 
ming  that  we  could  not,  when  we  had  thought  that  we 
tidy  and  of  then  actually  learning  how  to  do  it. 
P.  Are  there  any  measures  of  much  larger  area  than  the 
lare  jBxd  in  use  for  measuring  and  computing  very  large 
faces  ? 

B.  Several ;  and  one  very  generally  used,  the  acre  «= 
^  yards  or  160  square  chains ;  640  acres  making  a  square 
le. 

P.  From  square  measure  or  the  measure  of  extension  in 
0  directions,  could  we  get  at  a  unit  standard  measure  of 
tension  in  three  directions  of  length,  breadth,  and  depth  ? 
B.  Tou  mean  of  cubic  contents.     The  cubic  yard  would 
r?e  the  purpose. 

P.  For  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life  that  would  be  incon- 
aiently  lai*ge.    A  much  smaller  unit  standard  meaaux^  q>^ 
pmty  or  of  cubic  contents  has  been  adopted  m  tJcua  ^mtl- 
"-the  gallon.  .  Do  yon  know  what  a  gaUon  lal 
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B.  We  don't  know  exactly,  and  you  will  not  let  « 
that  it  is  four  quarts. 

P.  Yes,  I  will,  provided  you  do  not  trifle  with  your 
understandings  as  well  as  witli  mine,  by  saying  four  qt 
without  knowing  what  a  quart  is. 

jB.  The  best  plan  would  be  to  produce  a  gallon  tneai 
or  a  quart  measure,  with  the  explanation  that  four  oi 
latter  make  up  one  of  the  former. 

P.  Something  more  is  to  be  learned  about  the  gi 
which  I  am  sure  you  will  be  glad  to  know.  Would  yoi 
suspect  that  there  must  be  some  arithmelioal  conne 
between  a  gallon  and  a  yard  ? 

jB.  If  the  gallon  be  a  measure  of  three  dimensions 
the  yard  a  measure  of  one  dimension,  that  must  b< 
case. 

P.  The  advantage  of  being  able  to  give  a  diatinel 
ception  of  one  measure  through  what  had  been  aL 
settled  in  another,  has  been  used  by  our  law-makers, 
they  state  the  gallon  to  be  a  measure  ci  277*274  cubic  in 
You  can  tell  me,  I  dare  say,  about  what  must  be  the  di 
sions  of  a  vessel  exactly  cubic  in  its  form,  the  oonta 
which  are  277*274  cubic  inches. 

B.  It  wotdd  measure  more  than  six  and  less  thani 
inches  in  each  direction ;  in  fact,  a  little  more  than  si: 
a  half  inches,  the  cube  of  which  is  274-625  inches. 

P.  Do  you  not  know  how  to  obtain  a  measurement 
nearly  approaching  exactitude  ? 

B.  Yes;  by  extracting  the  cube  root  of  277-27^ 
obtain  6*52  inches.  ■ 

P.  If  the  cubic  yard  had  been  adopted  as  the  unit  sta 
measure  of  cubic  contents,  how  would  that  be  Stati 
inches  ? 

B.  46,666  cubic  inches  or  nearly  170  gallons,  a  bm 
inconveniently  large  for  mo«X.  oC  ^e  purposes  of  life. 
-P.  But  do  we  uot  occa&ioxiiiX'^  ^^"sa^  V^  ^asj^Tssosk^ 
measures  of  cubic  conteaVA  ^«Q^  ^«^  ^^\v.1 
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B.  We  do  ;  and  we  have  the  peck  a:  2  gallons  ;  the 

bushel  =  8  gallons;  and  a  quarter  =  8  bushels,  or  64  gallons. 

Ve  We  also  several  other  large  measures  used  exclusively 

fcr  liquids. 
?.  They  are  so  various,  and  applied  so  capriciously  to  the 

difierent  kinds  of  liquids,  that  I  must  leave  you  to  go  into 
them  without  me.  They  are  all,  however,  derived  from  the 
gallon.  Can  you  mention  any  of  the  measures  in  use  for 
qoaatities  smaller  than  a  gallon? 

B.  There  is  the  quart,  or  fourth  part  of  a  gallon,  and  the 
pnt  or  half-quart. 

P.  Your  visits  to  the  grocer's,  butcher's  and  chandler's 
Aops  have  brought  you  acquainted  with  other  methods  of 
<rtimating  quantities  besides  those  which  you  have  gone  over. 
Toa  know  that  the  quantity  of  sugar,  tea,  coffee,  meat,  or 
^,  put  into  one  scale  to  make  it  balance  depends  upon  the 
ttng  called  a  weight,  which  is  placed  in  the  other  scale. 
Toa  see  a  great  number  of  weights  ready  at  hand  which  the 
iMDi  who  serves  you  makes  use  of  according  to  the  quantity 
br  which  you  ask.  One  of  these  is  our  unit  standard  measure 
t  weight.     You  most  likely  know  which  it  is? 

B,  The  pound  avoirdupois — frequently  written  lb. 

P.  And  what  is  a  lb.  avoirdupois  ? 

B.  The  only  answer  we  could  give  to  that  question  would 
)e  to  exhibit  one,  and  to  request  that  it  might  be  lifted  and 
ndged  of  by  comparing  it  with  smaller  weights  such  as 
in  ounce,  and  with  larger  ones  up  to  the  cwt. 

P.  A  very  good  way  of  answering,  too,  and  sufficient  to 
vork  upon,  care  being  taken  to  procure  this  lb.  avoirdupois 
rf  the  same  weight  invariably.  Some  precautions  have  been 
tten  to  make  this  lb.  conform  to  a  test  derived  from  the 
Aeasnre  of  capacity  and  hence  from  the  measure  of  length, 
10  that  if  the  standard  lb.  were  lost  or  damaged,  it  might 
be  readily  replaced  by  another.  I  will  try  to  exj^lain.  ^\v^ 
Unufgemeots  that  hare  been  made  with  thiBview.  "LftV^TCife 
9k  £T8t:  If  two  gaUon-measutea  were  placed,  oBft  Vjdl  ^»dDL 
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scale  of  a  balance,  should  you  be  able  to  tell  whether  they 
weighed  exactly  alike  ? 

B.  We  should  know  that  they  weighed  exactly  alike  if  the 
scales  were  poised. 

P.  And  if,  after  the  measures  were  so  placed,  one  of  the 
scales  was  lower  than  the  other,  could  you  contrive  to  poise    i 
them?  I 

B.  Yes ;  by  continuing  to  add  something  to  the  measoie  A 
in  the  higher  scale  till  it  came  down  to  a  level  with  tbef^ 
other. 

P.  When  the  scales,  each  with  a  gallon  measure  in  it,  hsii 
been  carefully  poised,  would  it  be  possible  to  fill  one  of  the 
measures  with  water,  and  to  put,  say  a  quantity  of  iron  into 
the  other  scale  exactly  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the 
and  thus  leave  the  scales  poised  as  'before  ? 

B.  Assuredly ;  for  that  is  what  is  done  whenever  a  liqnid, 
as  treacle,  for  example,  is  weighed.    A  weight  or  we 
must  be  used  to  coimterbalance  the  vessel  which  contains  tbs 
liquid,  as  well  as  the  liquid  itself,  making  separate  note  of 
the  weights  used  for  each  purpose, 

P.  What,  then,  should  you  say  would  be  the  weight  of  the 
water  ? 

B»  The  iron  in  the  other  scale.    Assuming  the  measuzei  | 
to  be  of  equal  weight,  the  measure  balances  the  measure  and 
the  iron  the  water, 

P.  If  the  water  in  the  measure  had  been  sea-water,  and  it 
were  to  be  replaced  by  spring-water,  woidd  it  be  necesnzy  i 
to  make  any  change  in  the  iron  in  order  to  preserve  tbej 
equilibrium  of  the  scales  ? 

B.  It  would  be  necessary  to  take  away  some  of  the  in%  I 
because  sea- water  is  heavier  than  spring-water. 

P.  If  the  spring-water  were  replaced  with  distilled  water? 

B.  A  further  quantity  of  iron  would  have  to  be  withdzsffi 
to  compensate  for  the  amaW^x  >N^\^ht  of  the  distilled  water. 
-fl  We  may  next  suppose  iScx^  \fc\K^i^VQx^<il  '^^^«4«n 
the  gaUoa  measure  to  \)e>  a\i  ox^^  ^^^^^i  ^^"^  *^  ^  ^   ^ 
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iO^  Fahrenheit,  always  understanding  the  measure  to  be 
full :  vrould  the  quantity  of  iron  to  balance  the  water  be  the 
Btme  in  eaoh  case  ? 

B,  No ;  the  particles  of  water  being  farther  apart  when 
fte  temperature  is  raised,  the  warmer  water  would  require 
t  smaller  quantity  of  iron  to  keep  the  two  scales  on  a  level. 

P.  You  win  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  the  steps 
tliat  have  been  taken  to  establish  a  connection  between  the 
imit  standard  measure  of  cubic  contents  and  the  unit  standard 
of  weight ;  between  the  gallon,  and,  therefore,  between  the 
Jrard  and  the  pound  avoirdupois.  The  quantity  of  metal,  iron 
being  generally  used,  which  will  balance  one  gallon  of  dis- 
tilled water  at  the  temperature  of  62°  Fahr.,  is  divided  into 
ten  parts  of  equal  weight,  or  into  ten  parts,  each  of  which 
will  exactly  coimterbalance  every  one  of  the  others  separately. 
One  of  these  parts  is  the  pound  avoirdupois.  All  together = 
10  lbs.  =  weight  of  a  gallon  of  distilled  water  temp.  62°. 
Tour  arithmetical  tables  have  made  you  acquainted  with  the 
Barnes  of  the  weights  in  use,  as  well  for  the  fractions  as  for 
the  multiples  of  lbs.     Will  you  mention  some  of  them  ? 

B.  There  is  the  ounce  =  -^^  lb.,  and  the  dram  ==  -^  oz. 
s  .y^  lb.,  and  the  cwt.  =  112  lbs.,  and  the  ton  =  20  cwt.  = 
S;2401b8. 

P.  The  weights  and  measures  which  we  have  gone  over 

ire  mixed  up  with  others  still  clung  to  in  different  parts 

..  of  the  coimtry,  to  the  great  hindrance  of  commercial  dealings. 

}k  With  the  spread  of  intelligence  and  greater  frequency  of 

r  Bttercourse,  the  weights  and  measures  peculiar   to  certain 

districts  will,  no  doubt,  fall  gradually  into  disuse,  and  im- 

■kovements  will  be  introduced  among  those  which  are  retained. 

Tou  are  aware,  I  dare  say,  that  even  in  the  metropolis,  and 

^mong  the  members  of  a  profession  which  prides  itself  upon 

tiking  high  rank  in  point  of  education,  pounds  and  ounces 

continue  in  use  which  are  not  the  pounds  and  ounces  avoix-* 

fbpois? 

-«  Yoa  mean  Iba.  and  oz.  troy  weight,  used  fox  ^«v^\xv^ 
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gold  and  silyer,  and  also  used  by  apotheoarieSi  and  therefor 
called  apothecary's  weight. 

P.  Physicians  patronize  these  weights  as  well  as  obsoleta 
symbols  and  enigmatical  words,  corruptions  of  a  dead  Ish 
guage,  instead  of  adopting  forms  of  expression  oomnun  to 
them  with  their  countrymen  to  whom  it  is  their  duty  to  com- 
municate instructions,  and  prescribe  regimen  and  medicm 
While  such  practices  prevail,  barbarous  as  they  are,  yoa 
ought  to  know  something  about  them.  Can  you  tell  me  the 
number  of  grains  in  the  lb.  and  oz.  avoirdupois  and  tnj 
respectively  ? 

B.  The  pound  avoirdupois  =7,000  grains;  the  pound  ticj 
=  5,760  grains.  Thus  the  pound  avoirdupois  is  heaviff 
than  the  pound  troy.  But  the  lb.  avoirdupois  is  divided  into 
16  oz.,  making  an  ounce  =  437^  grains  ;  whereas  the  lb.  tnj 
is  divided  into  12  oz.,  making  each  ounce  =:  480  graini 
Accordingly,  while  the  lb.  avoirdupois  weighs  more  than  tb 
lb.  troy,  the  oz.  troy  weighs  more  than  the  oz.  avoirdupoiB. 

P.  So  long  as  these  blemishes  are  retained  in  our  systei 
of  weights  and  measures,  it  would  be  idle  to  expect  that 
we  can  be  ripe  for  any  of  the  changes  which  have  bea 
suggested  vrith  a  view  to  bring  about  uniformity  of  wei{^ 
and  measures  throughout  the  world.  Meanwhile,  how  4» 
you  suppose  the  merchants  of  different  countries  contrive 
to  deal  with  one  another,  reckoning  quantities  of  merchaodiMb 
as  they  do,  in  different  weights  and  measures  ? 

B.  They  make  themselves  acquainted  with  one  anothei^ 
imit  standards,  and  by  comparing  these,  they  are  prepared  to 
reduce  quantities  expressed  in  one  denomination  into  anotheff 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  transaction  which  thej  hsvi 
in  hand. 

P.  Would  it  not  be  very  difficult  to  bring  people  ihrouglioot 

the  world,  or  even  throughout  Europe,  to  surrender  weiglito 

and  measures  to  which,  the^  hdi^Q  been  long  accustomedi 

and    to  encounter  the  every-^a.-^  m^oTDL^^cLvsxtfi^  \\a^fii^ 

from  the  attempt,  for  t\ift  aaY^oi  ea^ai^i\i^c^%^s^^ 
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Veightg  and  measoreB  in  their  oomparatively  small  number 
of  dealings  with  foreigners  at  a  distance  ? 

B.  Very  difficult.  The  principal  hindrance  to  the  substi- 
tation  of  improyed  methods  of  conducting  business,  whether 
in  its  great  essentials  or  minor  details,  for  the  more  cumbrous 
aadin^cient,  is  to  be  found  in  the  force  of  those  habits  which 
dkbcHne  people  to  listen  to  any  appeals  exclusively  addressed 
to  their  imderstandings. 

P.  You  are  keenly  alive,  I  perceive,  to  the  importance  of 
iit  mastei^habit  which  predisposes  to  shape  conduct  by  a 
•ODiideration  of  eonsequences.  But  as  improvements  do 
annuate  themselves  and  ultimately  command,  as  it  were, 
ter  acceptance,  can  you  tell  me  how  these  feats  are 
ifleomplished,  if  impressions  are  not  made  upon  people's 
loderstandings  ? 

£•  The  more  striking  improvements  in  production,  such  as 
Aft  printing-press,  the  applications  of  steam-power,  and  of 
ihemical  and  electrical  agencies  to  the  purposes  of  manufac- 
Hres,  farming,  transport,  communication,  and  gas  and  water 
iqyply,  taken  up  in  the  beginning  by  a  few,  have  been 
raught  with  such  prodigious  benefits  to  those  who  have 
dopled  them,  through  diminished  cost  of  production,  that 
Miatance  to  their  adoption  was  gradually  overcome;  and 
lltimalely  it  died  out.  Acquiescence  was  hastened  also  by 
lie  greatly  increased  wages  which  attracted  workmen  quali- 
led  to  serve  the  capitalists  who  first  took  up  the  improved 
Mihodf.  The  universal  adoption  of  one  system  of  weights 
lad  measures  would  certainly  effect  a  great  saving  of  time 
ImL  labour  among  people  qualified  to  use  it,  but  could 
hardly  ba  appreciated  by  those  who  but  just  know  how 
Id  deal  with  the  weights  and  measures  which  are  in  daily 

P.  1£  the  views  of  those  who  think  that  electric  communis 
L  ia  capable  of  being  brought  within  the  reach  of  the 
I  o£  Ae  people  ehovdd  be  realized,  would  not*  luki^  a'^o'^- 
VBaafwu^am  weighta  and  measures  b©  a  cou3idoTL  \»  ^>fe 
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attached  to  it  almost  as  important  as  prepayment  is  to  a 
penny-postage  ? 

B,  A  common  language   as  well  as  a  common   scale  of 
weights  and  measures  would  materially  assist  a  rapid  and 
correct  use  of  the  telegraph,  and  thereby  diminish  costlinesB  of 
communication.     It  is  clear,  before  such  a  change,  howeirer 
desirable,  can  be  brought  about,  that  the  inhabitants  of  eacb 
country   must  be    sufficiently  advanced   to  use   a  commoQ 
language  and  a  common  system   of  weights  and  measuiei 
among  themselves.     They  may  then,   but  not  till  then,  be  | 
prepared  to  feel  their  way  to  ascertain  whether  the  lines  of  i 
demarcation,   the  impediments    to    intercourse    created  bj  ■ 
diverse   systems  of  notation,  cannot  be  broken  through  lij ' 
the  abandonment  of  many  for  the  adoption  of  one. 

P.  Having  once  established  a  unit  standard  measure  of^ 
weight,  whether  by  balancing  a  given  quantity  of  distiMi 
water  of  a  given  temperature,  or  by  some  other  processi  htf^ 
it  been  thought  desirable  to  make  the  weights  for  genenl] 
use  out  of  any  particular  substance  ? 

B.  They  are  made  of  metal,  the  greater  weights  of  iroB! 
and  the  lesser  of  brass  and  copper;  metals  being  selecteii 
because  their  comparative  indestructibility  secures  that  te; 
weights  formed  from  them  will  remain  unaltered,  and  becam , 
their  weight  in  proportion  to  their  bulk  recommends  Hum  > 
above  most  other  commodities  as  handy  for  use  and  eaaOf 
put  aside  for  future  use. 

P.  In  considering  the  various  contrivances  and  arrBOg^i 
mcnts  for  facilitating  interchange,  we  agreed  that  we  ought  il« 
look  upon  them  as  aids  for  making  labour  more  productimi' 
The  steady  advance  of  man's  capacity  to  produce  and  present 
wealth  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  superior  state  of 
existence  which  he  now  enjoys  compared  with  that  of  Uf 
forefathers.     There  is  another  measure,  not  exactly  araiUbk  { 
in  the  interchange  of  commodities^  but  universally  adopted* 
j^iiitating  the  engageineTiU\i^\."v^^€CL«cK^<c{^^\^Ki^^RM^^ 
servants  and  masters,  "boxroTj^x^  wA  \«A^5%^  ^a3DSSss^^>A 
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.ts,  in  estimating  the  extent  of  service  rendered  and  of 
r  performed,  in  regulating  manufacturing  processes,  in 
mining  the  periods  and  seasons  for  agricultural  operations, 
iking  anointments  for  departure,  arrival,  and  meeting, 
casion  may  require,  in  contributing  to  the  success  of 

is  intended  by  the  chemist  in  his  laboratory  or  by  the 
in  the  kitchen  :  what  measure  is  that  ? 

The  measure  of  time. 

Our  numerous  public  clocks,  the  clock  in  almost  every 
s,  the  watch  in  the  pocket,  and  the  chronometer  on  board 
iiip,  all  bear  testimony  to  the  universality  of  the  interest 
n  the  capability  of  determining  with  accuracy  the  length 
I  intervals  between  future  acts  appointed  to  be  performed, 
3en  various  phenomena  and  occurrences,  between  the 
of  a  pulse,  the  strokes  of  an  engine,  between  seed-time 
harvest,  and  between  the  various  stages  of  existence  in 
able  and  animal  life.  The  measures  of  which  we  have 
'  i^ken  differ  in  different  countries ;  but  the  measure  of 
18  the  same  in  all.  Languages  differ,  and  therefore  the 
ores  of  time,  although  the  same  in  all  countries,  are 
flsed  by  different  names.  You  are  conversant  with  the 
8  seconds,  minutes,  hours,  days,  weeks,  months,  and 
Which  among  tJl  these  has  been  fixed  upon  as  the 
itandaid  measure  of  time  ? 

We  know  that  sixty  seconds  make  a  minute,  sixty 
tes  an  hour,  and  twenty-four  hours  a  day,  and  that  365 
make  a  year,  with  the  exception  of  leap-year,  which  has 
lays;  but  which  is  the  unit  standard  measure  whence 
ihera  are  derived  we  do  not  know. 
As  you  can  read  the  clock,  and  are  sensible  of  the 
rtence  of  keeping  time,  it  would  be  a  pity  if  you  were 
oat  from  the  opportunity  of  learning  on  what  principle 
i  and  other  instruments  for  measuring  time  are  con- 
ted.    Let  me  begin  by  ascertaining  what  you  really  do 

aibaat  the  different  lengiha  of  time  wlxicb.  1ik<&  T^axns^ 
ouhMve  mentioned  stand  for.     What  ia  a  yeaxl 

n 
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B.  A  year  is  the  interval  of  time  wUoh  elapiet  wk: 
earth  is  making  one  complete  circuit  round  the  mm^  oi 
is  sometimes  expressed,  the  interval  which  ekpeea  betvai 
earth's  departure  from  any  point  in  its  orbit  and  its  Teti 
that  same  point. 

P.  How  is  that  interval  expressed  in  days  ? 

B.  It  cannot  be  expressed  exactly  in  dayi.  Il  ii  861 
5  hours  48  minutes  50  seconds. 

P.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  day  7 

B,  Not  a  day  as  distinguished  from  night,  baft  the 
interval  comprised  by  one  day  and  one  night  taken  togel 

P.  Would  that  be  a  satisfactory  account  of  what  la  : 
by  a  day  to  people  living  within  the  Arotio  and  Ani 
circles  7 

B.  No.  But  it  will  serve  ouv  poipoae — die  purpose 
but  the  few  who  do  live  there. 

P.  Tou  will  not  object  to  have  an  expvesuon  fbr  ihis 
-val  which  you  say  is  made  up  in  our  part  of  the  earth  < 
day  and  one  night  taken  together,  that  will  be  accurat 
applicable  to  all  parts  of  the  earth.  Tou  of  course  knc 
cause  of  the  succession  of  day  and  night,  or  (to  avoid  usi] 
word  **  day  "  in  more  senses  than  one)  of  light  and  darli 

B.  The  rotation  of  the  earth,  owing  to  which  the  n 
the  sun  which  can  only  fall  upon  that  half  of  the  earth  ' 
is  turned  towards  it,  light  up  different  parts  of  the  ea 
succession. 

P.  Tou  have  read  of  the  sun's  coming  to  the  meiidiai 
you  know  what  is  meant  by  that  expression  7 

B,  It  seems  to  imply  that  the  sun  moves  round  the 
rather  than  that  the  earth  rotates.  It  signifiea  Ham 
motion  as  inferred  &om  a  partial  and  &lse  interprelali 
appearances,  rather  than  the  earth's  rotation  which  oaiit 
sun's  apparent  motion.  The  interval  between  the 
apparent  departure  from  ^Ti^  motidion  and  return  to  il  i 
or  the  interval  betweeik  noon  «sdi\kocss^S&  ^n^  ^soivsitok^ 
earth. 
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P.  Toa  are  not  fiur  irom  the  truth,  but  there  is  one  circum- 
tuce  whidb  you  have  omitted  to  take  into  account.  While 
M  eirdi  18  rotating,  does  it  remain  fixed  or  stationaiy  in 

MBB? 

B,  No;  it  is  travelling  in  its  orbit,  that  is,  pursuing  its 

one  round  the  sun, 

P,  Must  not  this  make  some  difference  between  a  day  and 

e  eacact  rotation  of  the  earth  ?    I  have  led  you  into  an 

|uiry.  for  which  you  are  not  quite  prepared.   Your  curiosity 

II  be  ezdted  to  study  these  subjects  more  minutely  and 

nrately  than  it  would  be  possible  for  us  to  do  now.     But 

nay  set  you  upon  making  a  comparison  between  what  you 

P8  told  me  and  what  I  wiU  tell  you.     You  told  me  that  the 

IP  consists  of  about  865j^  days;  and  I  tell  you  that  the 

th  makes  about  866^  rotations   in  a  year,  that  is,  the 

ftber  of  rotations  is  one  more  than  the  niunber  of  days  ifi 

re«r.     Before  you  attempt  to  trace  the  consequences  of 

I  difference  between  the  number  of  the  earth's  rotations 

I  the  nxmiber  of  days  in  a  year,  let  me  ask, — ^Has  it  ever 

imed  to  you  how  we  should  fare  as  to  light  and  darkness 

he  earth  did  not  rotate  at  all  while  it  travelled  round  the 

? 

)•  As  the  earth  moved  round  the  sun,  we,  that  is,  the 

abitants  of  England,  should  have  a  gradual  change  from 

it  to  darkness,  and  back  from  darkness  to  %ht  once  a 

r. 

P.  And  if  the  earth  made  one  rotation  in  the  course  of  a 

»? 

3.  One  part  of  the  earth  would  be  constantly  in  darkness 

1  another  part  in  the  light.    We  should  have  something 

s  a  sucoession  of  the  seasons,  but  no  succession  of  day  and 

bt 

P.  And  if  the  earth  made  five  rotations  during  the  year  ? 

3.  There  would  be  five  rotations  and  four  days  in  the  year. 

P.  How  Hiany  rotations  would  the  earth  make  at  \J[^  \«Na 

CSV  ibe  0tm  retamed  to  the  same  meridian  ? 
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B,  One  and  a  quarter;  and  in  the  same  time  it  would  hxn 
completed  a  fourth  part  of  its  course  round  the  snn. 

p.  Botating  at  its  actual  rate,  or,  omitting  fractions,  SM 
times  a  year,  how  manj  rotations  must  the  earth  make  befittt  J 
the  sun  returns  to  the  same  meridian  ?  I 

B.  1^13.  rotations  ;  and  if  l^-ly  rotations  be  multiplied  hf 
865,  the  number  of  days  in  the  year,  we  have  866  rotatioiMi 

P.  It  so  happens  that  the  name  "day"  is  applied  to  oil 
exact  rotation  of  the  earth,  as  also  to  l^-l^-  rotationa.  Hi 
first  is  called  the  sidereal,  and  the  second  the  solar  day.  Hot 
much  longer  is  the  solar  than  the  sidereal  day  ? 

B.  -^ly  part  of  a  day,  or  about  four  minutes. 

P.  Adopting  the  language  in  general  use,  which 
framed  upon  the  supposition  that  the  stars  and  son  mort^ 
while  the  earth  is  at  rest,  the  sidereal  day  is  the  iDtern 
which  elapses  before  the  same  star  returns  to  any  parriailM 
meridian,  and  the  solar  day  is  the  interval  before  the 
returns  to  the  same  meridian. 

B.  Does  nut  this  explanation  overlook  the  fact  tiiat 
the  earth  travels  roimd  the  sun  its  position  must  be  altered  & 
rvgard  to  the  stars  ? 

r.  This  fact  has  not  been  overlooked.      Attempts 
been  made  to  estimate  what  allowance,  if  any,  ought  to 
made  for  it.     I  may  mention  that  examination  with  the 
powerful  and  delicate  instruments  has  not  led  to  the 
of  any  appreciable  diffenince  in   the   apparent   size  of 
stars  when  examined  irom  points  distant  190,000,000 
from  one  another.     If  some  slight  variations  have  been 
pec  ted,  or  even  ascertained  of  late  years,  the  differeoce  ii 
iusignidcuut   to   modiiy  any  conclusions  founded  npon 
a;>suuiptiou  that  the  earth  s  position  in  regard  to  the  stt 
lixvd.     As  the  only  means  of  jj^itting  at  the  distances  of 
planets,  and  stars  is  through  the  changes  obaervable  in 
a;)f wi-ent  5?izts  whcu  \VviYi^d  Vivju.v  difierent  points  the  dii 
between    which  W  \wUOy<ii^  ^oj^ttQuv^toisn  \£s£!tfs^n  ^un^ 
Hbh    to  ;isvMrtuiu  t\\\is  Txiuvi\L — ^Cii'i  ^Xar*  Tsssa^Xjfc  si.  « 
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in^  to  appear  so  large  as  they  do;  and  their  distance  is  incal- 
nlable,  since  no  difference  is  observable  in  their  apparent  sizes 
ien  examined  from  points  190,000,000  mile's  apart. 
B,We  ought  not  henceforward  to  have  any  difficulty  in  under- 
inding  the  difference  between  a  solar  and  a  sidereal  day. 
P.  There  is  another  circumstance  which  must  not  be  lefl 
(noticed.  Although  the  earth's  rotation  is  uniform,  so  that 
)  laogth  of  the  sidereal  day  is  invariable,  its  progress  in  its 
nt  is  more  rapid  at  one  period  than  at  another.  Will  the 
gth  of  the  solar  day  be  altered,  according  as  the  earth 
ves  more  quickly  or  more  slowly  ? 

B.  The  quicker  the  movement  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit,  the 
■ter  must  be  the  length  of  the  solar  day. 
P.  Does  the  solar  day,  as  marked  by  the  clock,  vary  in 
ph,  like  the  solar  day  marked  by  the  sun  ? 
3.  No.     Accurate  clocks  mark  seconds,  minutes,  hours, 
[  hence  days,  of  uniform  length. 

?•  Clocks  have  been  constructed  so  that  365  days  of  imi- 
n  length  shall  correspond  with  the  sum  of  365  days  of 
iqual  length.     Can  you  tell  how  that  has  been  managed  ? 
5.  By  dividing  the  sum  of  365  unequal  days  by  365  ;  the 
(tient  will  give  an  average  day. 

?.  That  average  day  has  been  fixed  upon  as  the  unit 
idard  measure  of  time.  It  goes  by  the  name  of  the  '<  mean 
IT  day."  Our  clocks,  watches,  and  chronometers  are  con- 
icted  to  mark  that  precise  interval,  or,  which  amounts  to 
same  thing,  such  fractional  parts  of  that  interval  as  are 
id  best  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  daily  life.  The  unit 
kdard  being  once  agreed  upon,  the  measures  for  the  fac- 
ial parts  follow  as  a  matter  of  course.  You  can  tell  me 
it  they  are. 

h  The  hour  =  -^^  of  a  mean  solar  day ;  the  minute 
^  of  an  hour ;  the  second  =  ^\^  of  a  minute.  The  only 
^er  measure  made  up  of  multiples  of  days  is  the  week, 
J  days.  Our  months  are  of  different  lengllas*,  anA.  >i)t^^ 
r>  ss  alreadjr  stated,  is  365  days  5  hours  48  mmul^  «iA 
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50  Becondsi  Mid  oanaoti  therefore)  be  exao^ 
days. 

P.  A  year  is  one  of  those  remarkable  intervals  of  wli 
is  desirable  to  retain  a  record.  It  is  also  desirable  thi 
months  and  seasons  of  one  year  should  correspond 
months  and  seasons  of  the  same  name  in  other  years, 
it  is  conyenient  that  each  year  should  b^^  immediately 
midnight  of  tiie  dlst  day  of  December^  The  year,  ihei 
must  be  made  up  of  entire  days.  Do  yoii  kaow  how  ih 
hours  and  minutes  hav^  been  provided  ht^  so  that 
accumulation,  if  disr^^rded^  may  not  derange  the  oro 
the  months  and  seasons  ? 

B.  The  rough  conlaivance  for  preserving  this  order  i 
make  every  fourth  year  consist  of  366  days,  by  addioj 
day  to  February.  The  years  thus  prolonged  are  called  ' 
years."  But  the  exact  measurements  of  modem  times  si 
that  the  year  by  this  arrangement  Was  made  on  aa  av 
eleven  minutes  too  long.  Trifling  as  eleven  minutes 
appear,  repeated  400  timed  they  add  up  to  three  vrhole 
to  neutralize  which  the  fourth  of  each*  hundred  years  is 
made  a  leap  year,  the  other  three  consisting  of  865  days 
every  400  years  we  have  97  consisting  of  866  days,  am 
of  865  days;  and  thus  400  years  of  whole  days  are  brou{ 
correspond  with  the  same  number  of  years,  supposing  ei 
measure  365  days  48  minutes  50  seconds. 

P.  I  may  congratulate  you  on  understanding  so  wel 
principles  on  which  our  measurements  of  time  have 
arranged.     You  will,  I  dare  say,  follow  them  out  with  gr 
minuteness  in  your  astronomical  studies.     There  is  am 
measure  used  in  connection  both  with  the  measure  of 
and  the  measure  of  space.     Your  lessons  in  geography 
made  you  acquainted  with  the  terms  "  latitude"  and  "1< 
tude  " — what  do  they  stand  for  ? 
B,  Latitude  is  difttanc^  itom  XJaa  ^qjiator,  north  and  80 

and  longitude  is  diatance,  ea»\.  ox^^-^^^^-tcL^ss^xaR^SiB^ 

adopted  for  the  occoaioix. 
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And  liow  are  these  distanoes  measured  ? 

Not  in  yardBy  or  multiples  of  yai^ds,  but  in  degrees. 

What  is  a  d^ee  ? 

A  degree  is  the  860th  part  of  the  circumference  of  a 

{  efeij  eil*cumference  being  supposed,  for  the  purposes 

isurement,  to  be  divided  into  360  equal  parts  or  d^rees. 

Are  not  angles  also  measured  in  degrees  and  parts  of 

mf 

Teti  ike  apex  of  any  (mgle  may  be  made  the  centre  of 

le;  and  the  are  ocmtained  between  its  two  sides  gires 

easure  of  the  angle.     Any  number  of  lines  or  radii  may 

swn  irom  the  eentre  of  a  circle  to  its  circumference ; 

le  sum  of  all  the  singles  at  the  centre  will  be  360  degi-ees. 

re  of  90^  subtends  a  right  angle  ;  an  arc  of  less  than 

n  acute  angle ;  and  an  are  of  more  than  90^,  an  obtuse 

You  are  femiliar  with  the  lines  drawn  upon  a  terrestrial 
te  assist  you  in  your  raiious  computations.  What  is 
one  of  that  great  oirele  which  is  equidistant  from  both 

r 

The  equator. 

There  are  numerous  circles  parallel  to   the   equator, 
iching  the  poles,  north  and  south :  what  are  they  ? 
lanes  of  latitude.    These  circles  are  smaller  and  smaller 
y  approach  either  pole,  where  they  are  represented  by  a 
point. 

What  are  those  great  circles  passing  through  both  poles 
rossing  the  equator  at  right  angles  ? 
They  are  lines  of  longitude,  or  meridian  lines. 
On  globes   on  which   these  lines  are   twenty-four  in 
er,  cutting  the  equator  and  every  circle  parallel  to  it  at 
distances  ;  how  many  degrees  are  contained  between 
two  of  these  adjoining  lines  ? 
Fifteen  degrees. 

And  as  the  earth  makes  one  complete  xot^itiou.  ^^do. 
a7  dajr^  to  what  time  does  15°  longitude  coiiespou^l 
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B.  To  the  twenty-fourtli  part  of  a  sidereal  day  or  to  one 
sidereal  hour.  Each  degree  corresponds  with  four  minnteB  of 
time. 

P.  Is  there  any  connection  between  degrees  and  spsoe 
similar  to  that  which  you  have  described  between  d^gieei 
and  time  ? 

B,  That  could  not  be,  for  degrees  of  longitude  vaij  greatif 
in  length,  gradually  diminishing  as  they  approach  the  pokip 
Degrees  of  longitude  on  the  equator  and  degrees  of  latitude 
being  each  the  SGOth  part  of  a  great  drolci  measure  liztf- 
nine  and  a  half  nules. 

P.  Are  degrees  much  used  for  purposes  of  measurement} 

B.  Yes ;  but  we  know  very  little  about  them.    An^es  an 
meas\ired  in  degrees,  and  latitude  and  longitude  also.    Ai  As 
earth  rotates  from  west  to  east  at  the  rate   of  a  degree  ia 
every  four  minutes,  when  it  is  known  by  a  chronometer  wlttl  ; 
the  hour  of  the  day  is  at  any  particular  place  where  dM  i 
chronometer  had  been  set,  and  it  has  been  ascertained  by  wl 
observation  of  the  sun  what  the  hour  of  the  day  is  at  ths  j 
place  where  the  observation  is  made,  every  four  minutes  of '] 
the  difference  between  these  two  times  is  equivalent  to  tbtf 
difference  of  a  degree  of  longitude  between  the  two  plaott 
The  captain  of  a  ship  at  sea  will  know  that  for  every  hovA 
difference  between  the  time  marked  by  the  sun  and  the  tiM 
marked  by  the   chronometer,   there  are   15^   of  longitofe 
between  the  position  of  his  ship  and  the  place  whose  tisM* 
is  marked  by  the  chronometer — west,   if  the  sun  be  sAff 
the  chronometer ;  east,  if  the  sun  be  before  the  chronometff. 
The  altitude  of  the  sun  will  give  him  his  latitude ;  and  the  liti- 
tude  and  longitude  together  give  him  his  place  on  the  chart 

P.  Can  it  be  said  that  the  contrivance  for  measmiif 
degrees  in  combination  with  that  for  measuring  time  in  anj 
way  facilitates  interchange  or  production  ? 

B.  Not  only  can  it  be  said,  but  it  cannot  be  doubted. 
The  navigator  by  its  Yvdii^  i^  «Xi^a  \»  Xxw^swfe  >3m^  oottii  m  \ 
sure   of  every  step  o?  Yiia  -^tco^^^^^  ^^  >^  \>a  ^«!^  ^s6.\Bk\ 
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ind  his  voyages  are  thus  made  more  speedily  and  more 
Bifely,  one  of  the  consequences  of  which  is,  that  passengers 
uid  merchandize  are  transported  at  diminished  cost. 

P.  There  are  other  measures,  such  as  the  thermometer,  or 
measure  of  heat,  and  the  barometer,  or  measure  of  the  weight 
of  the  air,  which  have  uses  so  varied  and  interesting  that  not 
to  understand  the  principle  of  their  construction  is  to  be 
deprived  of  much  intellectual  gratification,  as  well  as  to  be 
eat  off  from  powerful  resources  for  the  production  and  for 
the  judicious  application  of  wealth  to  the  purposes  of  well- 
being.  They  cannot  fairly  be  brought  within  the  limits  of 
die  subjects  on  which  I  proposed  to  talk  with  you.  But 
there  is  a  measure  more  imiversally  used  than  any  of  those 
vhich  we  have  gone  over — ^the  measure  of  value.  That  we 
Most  reserve  for  separate  and  detailed  examination.  I  will 
lot|  however,  take  leave  of  you  here  without  recalling  your 
ittention  to  those  qualities  in  men  which  you  classified  as 
|Dod|  and  asking  you  whether  the  introduction  of  weights 
lad  measures  inclines  you  to  modify  in  any  respect  the  classi- 
ioition  which  you  have  made  ? 

'  B.  We  are  only  more  deeply  impressed  than  before  with 
(ha  importance  of  cultivating  those  qualities  in  childhood  and 
^»llth,  80  that  they  may  flourish  in  manhood.  Intelligence 
t^  skill  of  a  high  order  are  required  to  turn  contrivances 
hv  fiunlitating  interchange  to  the  best  account  ;  and  honesty , 
kttenraey,  and  circumspection,  are  not  to  be  dispensed  with  in 
lloie  who  are  to  be  trusted  with  the  use  of  them.  The  visits 
Iff  inspectors  may  be  saf^uards  against  flagrant  dishonesty 
Qad  carelessness,  but  to  derive  the  full  benefit  from  the  aids 
Q  productiveness  placed  within  our  reach,  we  require  a  preva- 
9Doe  of  intelligence  and  honesty  not  only  in  tradesmen,  but 
*  the  inspectors  who  supervise  tradesmen.  We  may  rely 
ipoa  inspectors  as  upon  policemen,  to  keep  dishonesty  in 
skok ;  but  we  must  look  to  the  teachers  and  traLuera  oC  x\i<^ 
toonig  to  cultivate  the  latelligence  and  honesty  ^\u.c\i  nni^ 
^muit  oar  expectiDg  good  conduct. 
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p.  There  k  yel  anothflr  cootmiiioe  Ibr  ftinlitrting  inti 
diange  wluch  hae  heea  lepeatedly  adrerted  Id  in  our  oobm 
ntioDS,  niiich,  eren  had  we  wiahed  to  ignnte  il,  wmdd  kl 
fixroed  itself  upon  our  notioey  and  wbiob — aKhoogii  the'qaiH 
catioos  for  Tmdentandii^  it  were  unattaiiuible  esEoept  tiiiMi 
the  intermediate  inrestigations  just  oompleted — I  e&M  i 
but  touch  npcm  idiile  I  requested  yoa  to  mark  it  as  a  saby 
not  omitted,  bot  aimplj  reaerred  for  ftrtme  oonsidmlii 
Ton  peroeiye  that  when  ycia  go  into  a  shop  to  {mxraze  «o 
moditiesy  the  weights  and  measures  in  use  enable  you  al  a 
to  come  to  an  tmderstanding  with  the  sho^Hnan  eonoens 
the  quantities  of  them  that  you  wonld  haTe«  There 
another  thonght|  howerer,  is  there  not,  in  the  mind  ef  j 
both? 

B.  Yes,  the  quantity  of  money  which  is  to  pass  froii 
to  him  in  exchange  for  his  commodities. 

P.  If  you  and  he  are  not  abeady  aware  of  that  thrsll 
prerious  dealings,  how  do  you  ascertain  it  ? 

B.  By  asking  the  price  which  he  puts  upon  the  eovM 
dities  which  we  are  thinking  of  buying* 

P.  In  making  use  of  the  word  "buying,"  are  yoa  i 
introducing  a  new  word  in  the  place  of  ^  exchanging  '*  ? 

B.  When,  in  making  exchanges,  one  of  the  commodili 

js  money,  the  person  who  parts  with  the  money  is  ctUrf 

'*  buyer,"  and  the  pcaraon.  w^o  T^^ifiiyea  it  is  called  a  "  rita 

and    "  to  buy"    and  "  lo  «i^^   «t^  ^oiwfiotestai^  %r  • 

ezcfaange." 
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^«  I>oe8  the  HBO  oi  money  supersede  exchange  ? 
^*  No.    The  use  of  money  facilitates  exchange.    For  ihat 
'^on  money  is  called  a  medium  of  exchange.     There  .would 
^  iu>  exaggeration  in  saying  that  it  enables  a  hundred  ex- 
aoges  to  take  place  for  one  that  would  take  place  without 

Money  ia  quite  as  efiective  in  distributing  commodities 
the  iron -pipes  in  our  streets  are  in  distributing  water 
iga«. 

P»  I  rejcdce  thai  you  should  have  a  vivid  impression  of 
immensity  of  the  advantages  secured  to  us  by  the  use  of 
ley  aa  a  mediimi  of  exchange;  but,  at  present,  let  us  not 
iW  our  attention  to  wander  from  the  examination  of  these 
antageS)  what  they  really  are,  and  how  they  are  to  be 
lyed  fnb  from  danger,  lest  through  any  oversight  we 
old  be  obliged  to  revert  to  your  pipes  for  illustrations  of 
lages  similar  to  those  from  floods  and  explosions  arising 
of  defective  arrangements  and  workmanship.  Might  any 
unodity  be  used  as  a  medium  of  exchange  ? 
3,  Yes;  but  not  with  equal  advantage.  Some,  such  as 
lids,  fruit,  and  grease,  could  scarcely  facilitate  interchange, 
ishable  oomrnddities  must  not  be  used  as  money  where 
leral  convenience  is  the  object. 

P.  Passing  over  commodities  that  are  perishable,  as  evi- 
itiy  unfit,  would  all  others  be  serviceable  ? 
B.  No.  Those  the  values  of  which  are  small  as  compared 
k  their  bulk  and  weight  must  be  excluded.  The  use  of 
m  as  money  would  impose  upon  buyers  the  necessity 
oarrjring  about  with  them  loads  scarcely  bearable.  Jf 
\  were  to  be  used,  the  fbur-pound  loaf  of  bread  would 
be  purchasable  with  less  than  from  ten  to  twenty  pounds 
ron.  Many  other  metals,  whose  value  is  greater  in  pro* 
ion  to  their  bulk  and  weight,  are  still  too  cumbrous  for 
tedium  of  exchange.  These  thoughts  have  led  to  a  very 
aond  adoption  of  gold  and  silver  as  the  material  out  of 
cfa  to  make  money. 

Excluding  from  among   Gommoditiea  tiioe©  iSbaX.  »^ 
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perishable  and  those  that  are  buikj  and  heavy  in  proportion 
to  their  value,  does  it  matter  which  of  the  others  we  ^  upon 
to  use  as  money  ? 

B,  There  are  two  properties  which  ought  to  be  poflflesswJ 
by  the  material  out  of  which  it  is  attempted  to  construct  a 
medium  of  exchange,  so  desirable  as  to  be  almost  indispeo- 
sable.  It  ought  to  be  of  uniform  quality,  and  susceptiUe  d 
being  divided  and  subdivided  without  detracting  &Qm  iti 
value.  Indigo,  wool,  cotton,  silk,  flax,  and  the  &bric8  madfl 
from  them,  diamonds,  pearls,  and  precious  stones, — all  fidl  is 
one,  and  some  in  both,  of  these  requisites. 

P.  Some  such  reasons  as  these  must  have  led  to  the 
general  adoption  of  gold  and  silver  as  the  commodities  out 
of  which  to  make  a  medium  of  exchange.  You  may  as  wdl 
enumerate  all  the  qualities  inherent  in  these  metals  that  fit 
them  so  peculiarly  for  the  purpose  ? 

B.  Their  value  is  great  compared  with  their  bulk  and 
weight ;  they  are  durable  ;  they  can  be  divided  and  sab- 
divided,  each  part  retaining  the  same  value,  in  proportion  to 
the  value  of  the  undivided  whole,  that  its  weight  does  to  the 
weight  of  the  whole;  and  all  the  parts  admit  of  being  brought 
to  a  common  standard  of  fineness. 

P.  In  some  countries  both  these  metals  are  converted  into 
money.     In  others,  they  confine  themselves  to  the  use  of  one. 
Our  inquiry  shall  now  be  concerning  the  monetary  arraoge- 
ments  in  our  own  country — what  they  are ;  and,  incidentallji 
why  they  should  have  been  adopted  in  preference  to  otheA 
Some  of  my  questions  will  be  directed  to  the  reasons  of  thii^ 
and  some  to  matters  of  fact.     The  first  will  set  you  thinking; 
the  latter  will  set  you  remembering  what  you  have  leanied) 
and  stating  what  you  know  and  what  you  do  not  know.  Asd 
where  there  is  not  one  among  you  who  can  tell  me  what  JM 
ought  to  know  before  we  separate,  then  I  will  tell  you.    To* 
know,  I  dare  say,  t\ie  nam^  o{  tlie  unit  standard  meaame  of  i 
value  which  has  been  e8\a\iV\B\ie^  \il  VJidmi  ^xsc^x^  1  i 

JB,  The  sovereign  ox  i^uu^  sXetYo^i,. 
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^«  Can  you  tell  me  anything  about  this  sovereign  ? 
^>  It  is  a  gold  coin ;  but  the  gold  of  which  it  is  made  is 
ot  pure  gold.  It  is  a  combination  of  gold  and  copper  melted 
*gether  in  the  proportion  of  eleven  ounces  of  pure  gold  to 
le  ounce  of  copper.  The  copper  thus  combined  with  gold 
called  "  alloy ;"  and  the  gold  alloyed  with  copper  in  this 
)portion  is  said  to  be  gold  of  the  Mint  standard  of  fineness, 
lbs.  troy  weight  of  this  gold  is  cut  up  into  1,869  pieces 
uniform  weight,  and  each  piece,  when  coined,  is  called  a 
ereign. 

P.  What  induces  you  to  &x  upon  this  weight  of  40  lbs.  to 
up  into  sovereigns  ? 

3.  It  is  the  smallest  number  of  lbs.  that  we  could  take 
able  of  being  cut  up  into  whole  sovereigns  without  a 
lainder.  We  might  have  taken  160  ozs.  which  admit  of 
ag  cut  up  into  623  sovereigns.  20  lbs.,  as  you  can  see, 
^ht  be  coined  into  934  J  sovereigns,  and  80  ozs.  might  be 
led  into  311 J  sovereigns;  but  neither  could  be  coined 
>  whole  sovereigns  without  a  remnant.  Beduced  to  the 
dvalent  in  money,  for  1  lb.  we  should  have  46/.  145.  ^d,^ 
I  for  1  ounce,  SI.  lis.  lOJcZ. 
P.  What  is  the  weight  of  a  sovereign  ? 
B.  123|  grains. 

P.  The  work  of  coining  is  conducted  at  the  Mint,  which  is 
xovemment  establishment,  and  the  public  may  take  their 
Id  there  and  get  it  converted  into  coin,  at  the  rate  of 
lis.  lOJd,  per  ounce,  free  of  charge.  With  the  coinage 
conducted,  what  is  the  difference  in  value  between  two 
reels  of  gold  of  the  Mint  standard  of  fineness  and  of  the 
Qe  weight,  one  uncoined,  and  the  other  coined  ? 
B.  None  at  all,  imless  something  would  be  paid  by  a 
iprietor  of  uncoined  gold  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  taking 
o  the  Mint,  and  the  loss  of  the  use  of  it  while  it  was  going 
tmgh  the  process  of  coining. 

P,  I  may  tell  you  that  the  Government  liaN^  x&aAi^  ^SDk 
}i^iement  with  the  Bank  of  England,  the  nature  oi  ^Vo^fc 
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business  compels  them  to  have  in  their  possession  at  all  tima 
a  large  stock  of  coined  gold,  by  which  the  public,  if  so  dii- 
posed,  have  the  option  of  demanding  gold  ready  coiDed  ftr 
their  uncoined  gold,  at  the  rate  of  3/.  17«.  9d.  per  oanoa^ 
paying,  in  fact,  for  the  convenience  afforded  them,  at  the  nti 
of  1  Jd.  per  ounce,  or  of  d<.  4d,  per  cent.,  or  three  sovereigni 
out  of  1,869,  or  one  sovereign  out  of  623.  Leaving  thii  triiil 
out  of  consideration,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  values  of  eqiid 
weights  of  coined  and  uncoined  gold  ? 

B.  That  they  are  the  same. 

P.  The  importer  of  gold  is  seldom  obliged  to  submit  to 
this  deduction  of  3s,  Ad.  per  cent.,  trifling  as  it  is.  A  smiD 
part,  only;  of  our  imported  gold  is  required  to  be  turned  into 
additional  coin.  There  are,  generally,  merchants  and  dealen 
desirous  of  obtaining  gold  for  purposes  of  manu&cture  or  te 
sending  abroad,  xmcoined  being  as  suitable  as  coined  for 
What  might  they  [do  in  order  to  obtain  gold  at  a  lesa 
than  3/.  175.  lOJrf.  per  ounce? 

B.  They  might  offer  to  importers  something  betwen 
BL  17s,  lO^d,  and  SI.  17s,  M.  per  ounce,  and  thus  indoflS 
the  importers  to  sell  to  them  rather  than  to  the  Bank  of 
England. 

P.  Transactions  of  this  kind  are  of  frequent  ocourreneei 
Hence,  coined  and  uncoined  gold  may  be  said  to  be  of  tk 
same  value,  without  suppressing  even  so  much  as  8».  4d.  per 
cent.  Is  there  anything  else  that  remains  to  be  noted  em» 
ceming  the  sovereign  ? 

B.  Nothing  that  we  can  think  of;  for  we  need  not  mentkl 
its  shape,  and  the  stamp  upon  it.  They  are  knowB  to  ^mf* 
body. 

P.  We  have  cognizance  of  its  weight  and  fineness,  of  ill 

shape  and  stamp,  and  of  its  correspondence  in  value  with  dtt 

same  weight  of  uncoined  gold  :  but  what  is  that  value  7 

B.  That  question  is  m^ii\.^o^'XjA.\x%  off  oiu:guard — ^topank 

115 — to  confuse  ua — ^to  lot^  "ua  *"wa^»  ioT^\i\i^^sak^^^fc«X^w.\a« 

learned  about  valuea.  ^eViKH^  «\x«a.^i  w^'^aX^vta^^^V 
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thai  they  fluclnate.    We  cannot,  therefore,  tell  you  the  value 
of  a  sovereign,  unless  you  tell  us  the  time  at  which  and  the 
commodity  in  which  you  would  have  its  value  estimated. 
P.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  its  value  has  not  been  fixed  by 

A  Wo  cannot  say  that  such  an  attempt  may  not  have  been 
Mcid ;  but  we  know  that  the  attempt  oould  not  be  successful, 
inee  values  cannot  be  fixed. 

P.  Nevertheless,  I  have  been  told,  in  answer  to  the  question 
qst  put  to  you,  that  its  value  is  fixed,  and  what  that  value  is 
-viz.  208. 

B,  But  we  should  have  been  dull  and  careless  to  give  such 
^  angwer  after  our  lesson  on  the  yard  measure. 

Pi  Since  you  are  quite  fortified  on  that  point,  let  us  pursue 
Hir  inquiries  into  some  other  particulars  concerning  our  coin- 
is.  Do  sovereigns,  unaided  by  coins  of  other  denominations, 
Ipre  the  purpose  of  measuring  the  valuer  of  the  quantities  of 
Mlomoditiea  most  commonly  bought  and  sold  in  the  daily 
IVdness  of  life  ? 

£.  No ;  and  we  have  oth^  coins  to  mark  smaller  values 
bn  a  sovereign  can  be  used  for.  Among  these  is  the  half- 
rvereign,  weighing,  as  its  name  seems  to  imply,  half  as  much 
I  a  sovereign.  Coins  of  much  less  value  than  that  are  in 
lilj  life,  but  they  are  not  made  of  gold. 

^«  Will  you  mention  some  of  the  other  coins  which  have 
HPI  provided  to  measure  values  smaller  than  a  half-sove- 
sign? 

B.  There  are  several,  but  the  principal  are  the  shilling  and 
^  penny )  the  first  made  of  silver,  the  second  of  copper. 
Ihsn,  with  the  sovereign,  make  the  £  8.  d.  of  our  accounts. 

P.  What  is  a  shilling? 

JB.  The  -^  of  a  £  or  of  a  sovereign. 

P.  As  the  shilling  is  a  silver  coin,  and  aa  the  value  of 
Dtct  fluctuates,  how  can  a  shilling  be  invariably  -j^  q£  «^ 
Wl'uagn? 
M  Wi»  kaow  that  it  ig  so.     We  can  always  obtaia  ^Jkittaga 
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for  a  soyereign  at  that  rate;  and  people,  \rho  liave  more 
shillings  than  they  need  for  their  smaller  payments,  find  no 
difficulty  in  exchanging  them  for  soyereigns,  at  the  rate  of 
20  to  a  £. 

P.  Do  you  think  you  will  be  the  worse  for  knowing  why 
the  shilling  made  of  silyer  is  always  -^  of  a  soyereign  made  of  j 
gold,  besides  knowing  that  it  is  so,  and  for  learning,  in  addi- 
tion, whether  anything  could  possibly  arise  to  disturb  tlie 
peaceful  circulation  of  soyereigns  and  shillings  as  now  coined  f 
But  tell  me,  first,  why  should  not  the  shilling  be  made  of  J 
gold,  and  then  disturbance  would  be  impossible  ?  | 

B,  A  shilling  of  gold  would  weigh  the  twentieth  part  ft 
123  grains,  or  6  grains;  and  be,  therefore,  much  too  smsllto 
admit  of  being  conyeniently  used  as  money. 

P.  The  object  of  those  who  contriyed  our  »Iyer  coins  mot 
haye  been  to  combine  the  conyenience  of  larger  bulk,  wi& 
yalues,  in  proportion  to  the  soyereign,  as  inyariable  as  if  Ai 
coins  were  all  made  of  gold.  Can  you  tell  me  anything  nKit' 
about  the  shilling  ?  By  carefully  examining  what  we  knonr, 
we  may  be  led  to  the  discoyery  of  the  means  by  which  die 
shilling  has  been  hitherto  and  may  be  henceforward  man* 
tained  of  the  inyariable  yalue  of  -^  of  a  soyereign. 

B,  The  silver  of  which  it  is  made  is  alloyed  with  cof^i 
not  quite  in  the  same  proportion  as  that  in  which  gold  a 
alloyed.  In  eyery  twelye  ounces  of  silyer  of  the  Miirt 
standard,  there  are  only  18  dwt.  of  copper,  and  11  oz.  2  dwt 
of  pure  silver. 

P.  What  is  the  weight  of  the  shilling  ? 

B,  One  ounce  of  silyer  is  coined  into  five  shillings  and 
pence,  or  two  ounces  into  eleyen  shillings.     Hence  a  shiOag 
weighs  ^1  oz.,  or  87  grains. 

P.  Will  the  Mint  or  the  Bank  of  England  take  silver  in  tin 
same  way  as  they  will  gold  from  all  who  bring  it,  and  retat 
the  same  weight  of  silver  covaad'^ 

B.  No.      Silver  com  caa  otX^  \»  OoNasas^  \x^«aL  ^  Ma* 
hy  purchase :  vrlaicV.  mea.iia,\>l  ^vnsi^^^^  ^\ft.\ 
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r  it,  at  the  rate  of  eleven  sovereigns  for  every  40  ounces  of 
ined  silverj  or  of  55.  6d.  per  oz. 

P.  How  does  the  Master  of  the  Mint  procure  the  silver  to 
leet  the  demands  of  the  public  for  silver  coin  ? 

B.  By  bu3ring  it.  And  as  tlie  price  of  silver  has  iluc- 
nated  for  these  last  forty  yeai-s  between  4^.  lid.  and  55.  3d, 
^  oz.,  the  advantage  to  the  Mint  has  been  between  7d,  and 
U.  for  every  ounce  of  silver  coined,  which  goes  part  of  the 
Kitjr  towards  paying  its  expenses. 

P.  Might  it  not  be  expected  that  the  Mint  would  be  more 
^y  to  coin  silver,  from  which  this  advantage  is  obtained, 
ban  gold  which  yields  none  ? 

B.  The  regulations  under  which  the  Mint  is  conducted 
eing  made  to  supply  the  wants  and  to  suit  the  convenience 
r  the  public,  and  not  to  yield  profit  to  the  Mint,  the  obliga- 
oa  of  coining  gold^  free  of  charge  is  imposed  upon  it.  But 
le  public  are  protected  against  having  an  inconvenient  quan- 
tjr  of  silver  coin  forced  upon  them,  because  creditors  are  not 
ompelled  to  accept  payment  in  silver  of  any  debt  owing  to 
lem  of  a  larger  amount  than  405.  The  law  has  pronounced 
luit  all  debts  above  405.  must  be,  at  least  partially,  paid  in 
;old,  if  insisted  upon  by  the  creditors.  Adopting  the  lan- 
;iiage  in  common  use,  gold  is  a  legal  tender  to  any  amount, 
iWer  to  the  amount  of  405.  only. 

P.  Can  you  explain  why  this  distinction  between  gold  and 
dyer  should  have  been  made  ? 

B,  It  was  open  to  choose  between  these  two  metals,  they 
"being  the  two  best  fitted  to  serve  the  purposes  of  money, 
fiold  was  fixed  upon  as  being  the  best  adapted  to  represent 
'Vge  value  in  comparatively  small  bulk  and  weight ;  but 
dver  has  been  made  to  represent  gold  in  measuring  small 
Vnes  as  being  better  adapted  for  the  purpose,  arming  the 
Mblic  with  the  right  of  resisting  any  attempt  to  deprive 
k^m  of  the  superior  convenience  of  gold  for  the  measvsi^- 
^nt  of  larger  valaea. 

J^.  Doea  it  appear  to  yon  that  the   public  ate  wsaie^ 
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•gainst  tbe  inconveniences  both  of  a  deficient  and  of  an 
excessive  supply  of  silver  coin  ? 

B,  An  adequate  supply  of  silver  com  may  1:^  cowdered 
sure,  for  the  Mint  i^  always  ready  to  coin ;  and  no  prpprietof 
of  silver  coin  would  think  of  melting  it  or  of  turning  bs.  6dl 
into  less  than  bs,  2d. ;  and  an  inconvenieqtly  larg^  supply  1^ 
not  to  be  dreaded,  because  the  publip  arp  entitled  to  JK&m 
accepting  any  larger  sum  than  40«.  in  silver. 

P.  Since  our  coinage  has  been  establish^  on  its  presspl 
basis,  the  extreme  fluctuation  in  the  pripe  of  silver  }ias  been 
between  45.  lid,  and  5^.  3d.  per  oz. ;  but  is  it  not  posahh 
that  a  greater  fluctuation  might  make  it  necessary  to  diminiij^ 
the  weight  of  silver  in  the  shilling  ? 

B.  It  is  certainly  possible,  but  not  probable.  Were  A^ 
necessity  to  occur,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  little  moment 

P.  Is  not  the  reducing  the  weight  or  the  debasing  of  % 
current  coin  considered  a  very  bad  act  by  all  intelli|;cqtj 
people  ? 

B.  Yes,  and  rightly;  but  to  reduce -the  weight  of  tli| 
shilling,  provided  that  the  smaller  weight  continued  to  x^ph 
sent  the  twentieth  part  of  a  sovereign,  would  be  no  debmi 
ment  of  our  money,  which  is  gold ;  the  silver  and  copff 
coins  being  but  tokens  or  contrivances  for  representing  dNH' 
fractional  parts  of  a  sovereign  which  would  be  inconvenicvttl 
small  as  gold. 

P.  But  you  have  not  explained  how  it  might  posnUj  bl 
necessary  to  reduce  the  weight  of  the  shilling. 

B.  The  price  of  silver  might  rise  above  5^.  6^  pero^ 
say  to  6s.  or  upwards.  The  Mint  would  then  lose  wiia|j 
ihey  now  gain.  They  would  buy  an  oxmce  of  silver  &g  6fL 
and  coin  it  into  no  more  than  5^.  6d.,  imless  they  redooed  fl| 
weight  of  the  shilling. 

P.  Would  there  be  any  other  harm  besides  that  of  4l 
loss  to  the  Mint,  that  is,  to  ttociety,  if  the  weight  of  thesbili 
ling  were  not  reduced  'i 
B.  The  silver  com  ^o\jXi  ^^^v^.   ^^»  ^^W^atak 
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ut  M  it  was  coined,  because  the  silyer  in  68,  6i.  would 
vorth  6<.  The  only  silver  coin  in  circulation  would  be 
;  whifih  had  been  worn  down  so  that  63.  weighed  no  more, 
ess,  than  one  ounce. 

^  What  circumstances  could  possibly  make  the  price  of 
Br  jdse  above  5<.  6d.  per  oz.  ? 

).  Circumstances  similar  to  those  which  have  caused  it  to 
from  4s.  lid,  to  55.  3d.  per  oz.  A  very  large  and  con- 
lous  Increase  in  the  annual  produce  of  gold  unaccom- 
ied  by  any  corresponding  increase  of  the  quantity  of  silver 
Qd  tend  to  lower  the  value  of  gold  as  measured  in  silver, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  to  raise  the  price  of  silver. 
^  Is  it  likely  that  there  ever  will  be  any  very  great  flue- 
ions  in  the  relative  values  of  gold  and  silver  ? 
I  Judging  from  what  we  have  seen  hitherto,  we  might 
—No.  The  discovery  of  the  gold-fields  in  California, 
iwed,  and  quickly  too,  by  the  discovery  of  those  in 
tralia,  large  as  has  been  Ijhe  increase  in  the  annual  pro- 
I  of  gold  therefrom,  has  occasioned  only  the  small  rise  in 
price  of  silver  so  far  noticed.  In  fact,  the  price  of  silver 
of  late  fallen  back  to  less  than  5^.  Id,  per  oz.  When 
bear  in  mind  how  small  even  the  large  annual  produce 
lie  years  is  in  comparison  with  the  whole  stock  of  those 
lis  accumulated  among  us,  the  smallness  of  the  fluctuation 
leir  relative  values  ceases  to  surprise  us. 
'.  You  perceive  nothing  in  our  monetary  arrangements  so 
that  exposes  them  to  any  disturbance.  If,  contrary  to 
Bctation,  the  Mi  in  the  value  of  gold,  as  measured  in 
ar,  were  to  continue  till  the  price  of  silver  rose  above 
id»  per  oz.,  the  maintenance  of  silver  coin  in  circulation 
lid  be  easily  accomplished  by  making  a  smaller  weight 
■Iver  perform  the  frmction  of  representing  the  twentieth 
;  of  a  sovereign.  Let  us  now  pass  on  to  the  penny.  What 
jqa  tell  me  about  that  ? 

?.  A  joeaof  h  the  24Qth  part  of  a  Boverdgu,  =i  ^iJooxxX. 
'  I  of  gold,  Mod  if  made  of  silver  wo\i\d  \)^  se^ea 

IS— ^ 
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grams  of  that  metal ;  both  too  small  for  use  as  mone 
metal  of  far  greater  bulk  and  weight  in  proporticm 
value,  copper,  has  been  adopted,  out  of  which  to  coin 
halfpence,  and  farthings. 

P.  What  are  the  contrivances  by  which  the  copper 
is  made  uniformly  to  represent  -g-^  of  a  pound,  or  s 
grain  of  gold,  while  the  price  of  copper  has  fluctuatei 
90/.  to  120/.  per  ton  ? 

B,  The  weight  of  our  present  copper  coin  is  23  pc 
one  pound  avoirdupois;  or  51,520  pence  =s  2141,  li 
are  coined  out  of  a  ton  of  copper.  The  profit  fro: 
coinage  is  a  security  to  the  public  that  there  will 
reluctance  to  keep  them  supplied  with  a  sufficiency  of  : 
capable  of  acting  as  a  medium  of  exchange  for  small ' 
And  as  copper  coin  is  constituted  a  legal  tender  only  * 
extent  of  12d,  =  one  shilling,  people  are  secure  againsi 
annoyed  by  an  inconvenient  weight  in  the  form  of  i 
There  is  also  some  security  against  the  destruction 
coin  in  the  fact  that  the  copper  in  a  penny  is  not  wortl 
than  a  halfpenny. 

P.  You  all  remember  the  dreadful  shipwreck  of  the 
Charter  steam-vessel.  She  had  on  board  a  large  quan 
sovereigns,  most  of  which  were  saved,  but  many  of  ih 
smashed,  broken,  and  beaten  about  as  to  be  scarcely 
nizable.  Suppose  there  had  been  similar  values  of  sfa 
and  pence  on  board,  and  recovered  from  the  wreck  a 
much  defaced  as  to  be  unserviceable  as  money :  what 
be  the  respective  values  of  lOOZ.  in  de&ced  sovereigoSi 
in  defaced  shillings,  and  lOOZ.  in  defaced  pence,  assamii 
exact  weights  of  each  to  have  been  brought  up  fro 
bottom  of  the  sea  ? 

B.  1001,  of  defaced  sovereigns  would  be   wordi 
100/.  of  defaced  shillings  would  be  worth  about  981.; 
of  defaced  pence  would  be  worth  about  50/.;  althoo] 
alike  in  value,  had  they  been  preserved  as  money. 
F.  You  have  seen  &om^  of  the  pence  and  ]ia]i|i6iie 
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liave  been  lately  coined  to  replace  the  copper  pence  of  wHich 
you  have  been  speaking.  It  is  a  work  of  considerable  time 
torapplj  the  new  coin  in  quantities  sufficient  to  admit  of 
die  other  being  entirely  withdrawn  from  circulation.  The 
iq>resentatiye  of  our  half-grain  of  gold  is  to  be  changed. 
Taking  some  little  credit  to  ourselves  for  intelligence,  this 
dange  is  being  made  under  the  supposition  that  it  is  for  the 
better.  The  new  pence,  and  halfpence,  and  farthings  are,  as 
pa  know,  made  of  bronze  and  are  smaller  and  lighter  than 
fte  old,  and  yet  large  enough  for  convenient  use.  What  do 
foia  think  of  the  change  ? 

B,  We  greatly  prefer  the  new  coin.  We  consider  the 
diange  a  great  improvement.  When  we  are  fully  supplied, 
ire  shall  be  quit  of  the  unpleasant  smell  attaching  to  copper, 
we  shall  have  less  weight  to  carry  about,  and  the  im- 
^vement  will  be  obtained  at  little  or  no  cost,  as  the  value 
it  ihe  copper  saved  by  diminishing  the  weight  of  the  penny 
vill,  we  are  told,  nearly  pay  the  expense  of  the  new  coinage. 

P.  After  noting  these  particulars,  and  many  more  might 
be  noted,  concerning  the  coin  in  circulation,  we  ought  not  to 
iDow  our  attention  to  be  distracted  from  the  fact  that 
1284  grains  of  gold  of  the  Mint  standard  of  fineness  has 
adopted  as  our  tmit  standard  measure  of  value.  Our 
coins,  not  golden,  are  only  used  as  warrants,  or  cer- 
^lificates,  or  tokens  that  the  holders  of  them  are  entitled 
.to  the  fractional  part  of  a  sovereign  expressed  upon  each  of 
Nhsm.  They  might  be  made  of  paper  or  wood.  They  are 
'tiade  as  ihey  are,  because  silver,  copper,  and  bronze  have 
•leen  thought  preferable  to  paper,  wood,  or  any  other  sub- 
^Hmce.  I  will  ask  you  to  describe  to  me,  if  only  for  my 
lltis^tion,  our  system  of  money  of  account,  as  if  we  had 
lothing  but  gold  of  the  Mint  standard  of  fineness,  and  omitting 
nctions.     * 

B>  We  have  the  sovereign  or  £  ss=  123  grains;  the  shilling 
ar  ^«  8SS  6  grains ;  the  penny  or  d,  =z  ^  grain. 

P.  May  we  consider  that  the  other  partLculai^  ^^IkkVi  ^^ 
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have  gone'  over  together  are  of  litUe  importanoe 
nnderstanding  our  monetary  system  ? 

B.  Of  very  little  except  to  persons  wHoSe  biiBmeto  it  mtf 
be  to  direct  our  coinage,  beyond  the  satisfaction  of  tmder- 
standing  in  all  its  details  matters  that  we  are  handling  ewj  i 
day  of  our  lives.  The  essential  in  regard  to  our  money,  is  o 
regard  to  weights  and  measures,  is  to  be  thoroughly  acqnaintal 
with  our  unit  standard,  which  is  a  Sovereign  or  128^  giains  tf 
gold,  and  that  although  gold  is  not  used  for  smaller  Tftlnei  ite 
half-sovereigns,  the  silver,  copper,  and  bronze  ttsed  in  iti  pIiA 
are  representatives  merely  of  the  weight  of  the  gold  idiieb 
would  be  used  if  that  weight  were  not  too  sznall  in  btilk  tobi 
conveniently  usable  as  money.  There  are  also  eontiiiraM 
in  use  for  avoiding  the  inconvenience  of  very  large  wdgltllil ' 
well  as  of  very  small  weights  of  gold.  Bank-notes  to  jM 
in  this  way. 

P.  You  are  right.  But  you  have  much  to  learn  before  y« 
will  be  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  subject  of  batik-notstf 
paper-money.  You  have  correctly  described  one  of  flu 
purposes  of  bank-notes.  While  reserving  this  subject  fif 
future  examination,  we  may  prejpare  ourselves  for  anothir 
illustration  of  the  means  by  which  a  commodity  of  small  TihiB 
may  be  employed  to  represent,  may  be  made  to  act  as  n 
exact  equivalent  for,  larger  values.  Weights  of  silver,  cof^ 
and  bronze,  in  themselves  less  valuable,  are  made  to  rfcpreMi 
faithfully  fractional  parts  of  a  sovereign;  and  a  piec6  of  p^MT, 
which  figuratively  may  be  said  to  be  of  no  value,  and  accu- 
rately to  be  of  less  value  than  a  farthing,  is  made  to  reprMetf 
1,000  sovereigns.  As  we  are  but  one  in  the  great  communis 
of  nations,  can  you  tell  me  anything  about  the  monejs  rf 
other  countries  ? 

B.  We  fear  that  our  knowledge  extends  but  little  hepai 
the  names  of  some  of  the  coins  which  are  currents  abroad)  BQflk 
as  francs,  napoleons,  dollars,  florins,  and  roubles. 

1\  While  the  moneys  of  other  countries  differ  fifom  obt 
own  in  many  respects,  t\ie7  aXi  s^t^^  «o  to  that  a  unit 
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lieainM  bf  Mtili  has  been  dddpted  in  edcb.  Pei*hilp8  it  wotild 
be  safer  to  saj  that  it  had  been  intended  to  adopt  a  unit  stan- 
dard measure  of  value.  And  all  thoughts  of  using  any  other 
bebls  thah  gold  and  silrer  for  the  purpose  have  been  dis- 
batded.  Soitib,  like  burselveSj  have  adopted  gold,  some  silver, 
iDd  others  have  adopted  both  gold  and  silver,  not  with  the 
knight  of  having  tWo  standards,  but  leaving  it  optional  Tnth 
be  debtor  to  pay  ih  gold  or  silver,  or  in  both;  Let  us  try 
od  compare  the  merits  of  these  different  systems;  And  first 
i  between  gold  and  silver  ? 

B.  The  unit  standard  measure  of  silver^  supposing  no  gold 
nn  to  be  in  circulation,  and  no  substitute  for  coin  to  be  used, 
Bc6sdtates  the  carrying  about  a  weight  fifteen  timed  as  great 
I  wirald  be  required  if  ^old  were  useid.  As  gold  serves  the 
srpose  of  coin  equally  in  all  other  respects,  and  better  in  this^ 
e  iiidine  to  give  it  the  preference. 

jp.  The  option  of  two  standards,  or,  as  it  inay  be  repre- 
silted,  of  two  metals  for  one  standard^  is  next  to  be  con- 
dei-ed.  The  principle  involved  in  it,  not  the  details,  need  alone 
Bcupy  us  here.  Avoiding  small  fractions,  we  may  say  that 
ic  rdative  values  of  equal  weights  of  gold  and  silver  have  fluc- 
nated  since  the  discovery  of  the  Californian  gold-fields  between 

gold  =16  silver  and  1  gold  =  15  silver.  In  the  midst  of 
bese  fluctuations,  two  countries,  A  and  F,  have  each  had  a 
oable  standard.  In  A  it  was  optional  to  pay  one  ounce  of 
dd  or  16  ounces  of  silver;  in  F,  to  pay  one  ounce  of  gold  or 
5|  dtinces  of  silver.  At  the  commencement  of  this  period, 
lleii  the  relative  values  of  the  two  metals  were  1  gold  =16 
Ird",  which  of  the  two  metals  would  be  likely  to  have 
eti  selected  by  debtors  in  A  for  the  discharge  of  their  debts  ? 
B.  It  would  have  beeii  a  msltter  of  indifference;  and  holders 
gold  and  silver  would  equally  take  them  to  the  Mint  to  be 
ined  and  discharge  their  debts  in  both  or  either. 
P.  And  which  would  have  been  selected  by  debtors  in  F  ? 
B.  Silver.  The  holder  of  an  ounce  of  gold  would  never 
re  thought  of  discharging  his  debt  in  gold.      He  ^o\iId 
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have  exchanged  his  ounce  of  gold  for  16  ounces  of  sil 
with  15  J  of  which  he  would  have  paid  his  debt,  retaining 
other  half-ounce  of  silver  for  himself. 

P.  After  the  discovery  of  the  Califomian  gold-fields,  ? 
the  ounce  of  gold  had  become  worth  no  more  than  15}  on 
of  silver,  what  do  you  think  will  have  occurred  in  A? 

B.  Either  the  silver  coin  will  have  disappeared,  to  the  { 
inconvenience  of  the  inhabitants  thus  deprived  of  coin  ea 
copper  to  serve  as  a  medium  of  exchange  for  small  valnei 
their  monetary  laws  will  have  been  revised  so  as  to  n 
silver  coin  in  circulation. 

P.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  silver  coin  must  dis^ 
under  such  circumstances  ? 

B,  It  could  not  be  otherwise;  for  the  debtor  possessed ( 
ounces  of  silver,  coined  or  uncoined,  would  avail  himself  o 
option  which  the  law  gave  to  him.  He  would  sell  15}  on 
of  his  silver  for  an  ounce  of  gold  wherewith  to  discharge 
debt,  and  remain  possessed  of  one-half  ounce  of  silver  bj 
very  ordinary  exercise  of  intelligence.  The  possessor  of  gol( 
silver  uncoined  would  send  in  the  first  alone  to  be  coined  a 
Mint ;  and  the  possessor  of  gold  and  silver  coined  would  ua 
first  as  coin  with  which  to  pay  debts,  and  the  second  as  i 
chandize. 

P.  If  for  A  you  substitute  America  (United  States), » 
thing  like  this  has  actually  taken  place.  First,  from 
slight  decline  in  the  value  of  gold  as  measured  in  silver 
silver  coin  gradually  disappeared,  and  then  the  monetaiy 
were  altered,  making  the  gold  dollar  the  unit  stan 
measure  of  value.  Silver  is  no  longer  used,  except  for  n 
diary  coins,  keeping  the  weights  of  each  sufiidently  imi 
insure  that  the  coined  silver  shall  be  more  valuable  thtf 
same  weight  of  silver  uncoined,  and  thereby  depriving 
holders  of  any  disposition  to  melt  or  dis-coin  it.  Next  i 
do  yon  think  will  have  occurred  in  F  ? 

I^,  When  the  value  oi  ^o\^  ^(5.0iMl^^il^\  'SKswsa  ^ae  ^ 
no  more  than  15^  oz.,  d^\i\oT^  ^civ^^  V^n^  \«ssi\s^ 
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whether  they  paid  in  gold  or  silver.  As  the  value  of  gold 
gradually  declined,  say,  till  1  oz.  gold  =  15  oz.  silver,  debtors 
in  possession  of  15  J  oz.  of  silver  coin,  instead  of  paying  their 
ibts  with  it,  would  have  used  it  as  merchandize.  With 
15  oz.  of  silver,  they  would  have  procured  one  ounce  of 
gold,  which  would  equally  well  discharge  their  debt,  and  leave 
tkcm  possessed  of  a  half-ounce  of  silver.  By  this  process, 
A  circulation  of  silver  coin  exclusively  would  become  one  of 
nhrer  and  gold  mixed;  and  if  the  values  of  the  ounce  of  gold, 
instead  of  fluctuating  between  15  J  and  15  oz.  of  silver,  were 
to  fall  permanently,  so  that  the  fluctuations  were  between 
15  and  14  oz.  of  silver  for  1  oz.  of  gold,  the  silver  coin 
irould  disappear. 

P.  If  for  F  you  substitute  France,  you  have  described 
what  has  taken  place  there  of  late  years.  Before  the  Cali- 
fomian  era,  the  money  in  circulation*  there  was  silver ;  the 
people  who  chose  to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  gold  coin 
paying  a  premium  for  it ;  but  for  which  premium  gold  would 
iK)t  have  been  taken  to  the  Mint  to  be  coined,  or,  if  coined, 
would  have  been  speedily  melted.  Since  that  era,  the  gold 
coin  has  been  superseding  the  silver,  although  not  yet  to  such 
Ml  extent  as  to  cause  inconvenience.  The  fliture  course  of 
the  Government  there,  doubtless,  awaits  the  further  progress 
of  the  fluctuations  in  the  relative  values  of  the  two  metals. 
If  you  were  invited  to  give  an  opinion,  what  would  you 
Ki^est? 

B.  The  following  of  the  example  set  in  the  United  States. 
To  make  of  silver  a  token  coin — a  representative  of  a  given 
weight  of  gold,  of  more  value  coined  than  uncoined,  and  to 
lOow  it  to  be  a  legal  tender  to  a  limited  amount  only. 

P.  I  may  now  congratulate  you  on  two  things — on  being 
icquainted  with  the  coins  of  your  country,  and  with  the 
principles  on  which  the  arrangements  of  every  monetary 
iystem  must  be  based,  whatever  the  commodities  out  of  which 
he  money  may  be  made.  The  adoption  oi  rnone^  ^'a  ^ 
leasure  of  value  has  introduced  a  new  word — ^5x1^1%^  cx^x^^- 
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sive  of  value  measnred  in  money.  You  xnnst  learn  to  Use 
this  word  readily,  and  yet  safely.  We  have  said  that  taluei 
fluctuate  in  compliance  with  the  fluctuations  of  supply  and 
demand.     May  we  say  the  same  of  prices  ? 

jB.  Certainly;  price  being  nothing  more  in  this  counfaj 
than  value  measured  in  gold.  If  the  price  of  wheat,  ftr 
example,  were  to  rise  from  21,  to  4^.  per  quarter,  the  ralw 
of  gold  measured  in  wheat  would  fall  one-half,  and  the  ▼>!* 
of  wheat  measured  in  gold  would  be  doubled. 

P.  When  the  price  of  wheat  rises  or  falls,  should  we  look  ftp 
the  cause  in  something  aflecting  the  supply  and  demand  of  whett, 
or  in  something  aflecting  the  supply  and  demand  of  gold  ? 

B.  We  ought  not  to  omit  bearing  both  in  mind,  but  Ab 
cause  of  fluctuation  is  more  likely  to  be  found  in  the  wheitt. 

P.  Why  so? 

JB,  Because  wheat  is  exposed  to  be  influenced  by  vidni- 
tudes  of  weather,  while  gold  is  not ;  and  because  the  almQil 
produce  of  wheat  bears  a  large  proportion  to  the  stock  ct 
hand  at  the  approach  of  harvest,  while  the  annual  produce  rf 
gold  is  small  compared  with  the  stock  on  hand. 

P.  In  cases  of  fluctuations  of  price,  would  you  always  look 
for  the  cause  of  fluctuation  in  something  aflecting  the  supply 
and  demand  of  the  commodities  whose  prices  had  fluctuated, 
without  regard  to  any  alteration  in  the  supply  of  gold  ? 

B,  Not  always,  but  generally,  because  few  commoditiei 
besides  gold  and  silver  are  in  large  quantities  compared  Tfift 
the  annual  produce.  And  as  regards  fluctuations  in  tbi 
price  of  alver,  we  know  the  extent  of  the  fluctuations  dii 
have  occurred  subsequently  to  the  unlooked-for  infloi  d 
Califomian  and  Australian  gold. 

P.  When  you  are  referring  to  commodities,  the  supply  rf 
which  is  large  compared  with  the  annual  produce,  ought  hoiuH 
to  be  excluded  ? 

B,  Certainly  not  altogether  ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mini 
that  the  prices  of  houses  are  exposed  to  one  cause  of  flno- 
tuation  from  which  \h^  y'^^^  c^i  Qther  oominoditieB  ■* 
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exempt.  Com,  cotton,  stigar^  find  teitj  not  to  mention  other 
isominoditieB,  admit  of  being  tnored  from  plslce  to  place,  so 
fiiat  an  ezce6s  of  iiti|)pl7  in  ohe  place  is  readily  brought  to 
ineW  a  deficiency  in  anothel*.  Wheteas,  houses  being  immov- 
able, it  is  just  possible  that  houses  might  fall  greatly  in  price 
in  one  place,  Tfhile  an  increasing  demand  in  another,  which  no 
aetiTity  of  producing  power  could  supply,  might  be  accom- 
{NDiied  by  Hn  increasing  price. 

P.  in  tracing  fluctuations  of  prices  to  their  causes,  would 
it  be  as  safe  to  omit  noticing  fluctuations  in  the  supply  of 
§(dd  when  the  periods  under  consideration  are  remote  from 
one  another,  as  when  they  are  near — ^wheti  the  prices  are 
those  of  two  succeeding  centuries,  as  wh^n  they  are  the  prices 
tif  two  succeeding  years  ? 

B.  No;  because  an  increased  annual  produce  of  gold, 
iqaal,  we  will  say^  to  raise  prices  to  the  extent  of  1  per  cent., 
'toold  be  inappreciable  as  between  the  prices  of  two  succeed- 
ing years ;  while  at  the  end  of  fifty  years,  it  would  be  equal 
Id  50  per  cent. 

P.  In  comparing  the  prices  of  different  periods,  how  can 
tt  hope  to  form  a  safe  opinion  as  to  whether  fluctuations  in 
ftcm  are  attributable  to  fluctuations  in  the  supply  of  gold  ? 

B.  We  mtist  first  take  average  prices  for  a  suflicient  length 
^  time  to  eliminate  extraordinary  seasons  and  other  excep- 
^oaal  circumstances ;  and  then,  if  the  fluctuations  of  prices 
h  regards  all  commodities  were  general  and  in  the  same 
ibeotion,  it  might  fairly  be  suspected  that  the  supply  of  gold 
•  compared  with  the  supply  of  other  commodities  had  been 
tonaidehibly  afifected ;  but  if  the  fluctuations  of  prices  were 
Ot  general,  nor  in  the  same  direction,  there  would  be  no 
Iteon  for  suspecting  that  the  supply  of  gold  had  iindergone 
Kty  change  woHhy  of  note. 

P.  Can  you  think  of  any  circumstances  that  might  possibly 
thffemt  an  eventual  rise  of  general  prices,  with  a  steady 
Wtiniiance  of  the  present  rate  of  annual  produce  from  the 
(Old-fields? 
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jB.  An  equally  steady  increase  in  the  production  of  all 
oiher  commodities,  accompanied,  as  such  increase  genenllj 
will  be,  by  an  increase  of  population  similar  to  what  has  been 
observed  in  this  country,  in  the  United  States  of  Amerio, 
and  in  many  other  countries. 

P.  The  smallness  of  the  uprising  of  prices  observable  nnee 
the  discovery  and  influx  of  the  Galifomian  and  Austnlitt 
gold,  may  be  accounted  for,  partly  by  the  largeness  of  Ai 
stock  of  the  precious  metals  to  which  this  unlooked-ibr 
addition  was  made,  and  partly  by  the  rapid  development  of 
producing  power  directed  upon  all  other  commodities  sinei 
the  opening  of  this  century.  What  might  have  been  ezpectal 
had  not  the  new  gold-fields  been  discovered  ? 

B.  A  range  of  prices  steadily  subsiding — ^the  consequflW 
of  the  steadily  increasing  production,  accimiulation,  and  into- 
change  of  conmiodities,  without  any  corresponding  incKMB 
of  the  quantity  of  money  or  of  the  metal  out  of  which  nsoef 
is  coined. 

P.  Has  not  this  unlooked-for  discovery  of  gold  saved  w 
from  a  great  inconvenience,  or,  perhaps,  as  you  may  hsfB 
heard  it  spoken  of,  from  a  great  calamity — a  scarcity  of 
money  ? 

B.  We  have  seen  how  inconvenience  might  fall  upon  i 
people  from  defective  mint-arrangements,  or  from  want  of 
readiness  in  applying  an  adequate  counterpoise  to  a  distmb* 
ance  in  the  price  of  the  metal  out  of  which  the  subordimh 
pieces  of  money  or  tokens  were  coined;  but  we  do  not  m 
how  there  can  be  a  scarcity  of  money  when  the  mint  s 
always  accessible  to  those  who  wish  to  have  their  gold  ooiarii 
P.  But  how  would  it  avail  that  the  mint  was  acoenibk^if 
there  were  few  persons  possessed  of  gold,  and  that  in  i«f 
small  quantities,  to  take  there  ?  Do  you  maintain,  if  ^ 
wealth  and  population  of  the  commercial  world  were  doubH 
without  any  in^irease  m  \Xv^  cj^witity  of  gold,  that  there  i«»H 
be  no  hindrance  to  t\i<i  \>\3LYv£i^  ^s^^  %<^\i!^^'l'<isRfiftlu^ 
quantities  of  cominoditieal 
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B.  You  are  trying  to  mislead  us.  The  only  effect  of  a 
Btationary  sapplj  of  gold  concurrent  with  a  twofold  supply  of 
other  commodities  would  be  a  subsidence  to  a  lower  range  of 
prices;  if  to  one-half  of  previous  prices,  each  sovereign,  each 
shilling,  and  each  penny  would  serve  as  a  medium  of  exchange 
br  double  the  quantity  of  commodities.  Hence  the  increased 
foanti^  of  commodities  would  be  as  easily  bought  and  sold 
by  a  smaller  as  by  a  larger  supply  of  gold. 

P.  I  am  glad  that  you  are  able  to  see  through  this  form  of 
llie  scarcity-of-money  fallacy.  In  due  time  you  will  see 
through  some  more  complicated  forms  in  which  it  may  be 
ittempted  to  impose  the  same  fallacy  upon  you.  Having 
mastered  principles,  you  will  not  easily  be  led  to  abandon 
them  because  you  may  be  at  a  loss  to  trace  their  action  amid 
all  the  concurrent  and  antagonistic  forces,  partly  known  and 
partly  hidden,  that  are  influencing  supply  and  demand.  The 
experienced  investigator  knows  how  to  suspend  his  judgment 
while  searching  for  evidence.  He  considers  principles  pre- 
TioQsly  accepted  as  on  their  trial.  He  is  not  tempted  to 
flirrender  them  when  first  brought  in  contact  with  a  pheno- 
nenon  which  he  cannot  interpret  by  them,  nor  to  cling  to 
them  convulsively  when  the  evidence  sought  for  has  been 
ftand  to  modify  or  to  disprove  them.  The  difficulty  of 
tticing  effects  while  we  know  that  causes  are  in  action,  or  of 
Placing  causes,  the  effects  of  which  are  unmistakable,  is 
kniliar  to  all  observers  and  students,  especially  when  the 
taaes  are  remote,  or  weak,  or  concealed,  or  partially  and 
Pertly  counteracted  by  other  causes.  Let  me  ask,  would 
INm  undertake  to  detect  that  a  thimbleful  of  water  had  been 
^keoL  out  of  a  cistern,  or  a  handful  of  hay  from  a  large 
Hiaggon-load? 
•  B.  No. 

P.  Should  you  have  any  doubt  whether  the  repetition  of 
Mch  acts  would  empty  the  cistern  or  demolish  the  wa^ou- 
loud? 

^s  There  could  be  no  doubt. 
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P.  Jig  vlik  liir  dirziKe  and  ihe  furUTe  liuid  wete  corertly, 
bui  Ei£adil J.  ax  work,  water  was  being  ponied  in  and  \aj 
pile!  on  oo(2a&i?::aIIj.  bnt  not  in  sn£ciait  ^[aantities  to  oonntcf- 
balance  the  abstractions,  what  wonld  yon  expecX  t 

B.  That  the  water  a::d  the  haj  wofold  eTentnally  ^ 
appear. 

P.  And  if,  while  these  minor  ahstractionfl  were  being  made 
secretlv.  the  bucket  and  the  haj-fork  were  workiog  openly  and 
▼igorouslj  in  the  same  direction  ? 

B.  The  thimble  and  furrlre  hand  would  lend  ^&x  aid, 
althongh  nnperceired,  to  empty  the  cistern  and  the  waggon. 

P.  If  the  GTianiiiT  of  snjir,  or  tea,  or  of  any  other  com- 
modity, were  doubled  or  trebled,  what  effect  would  that  hin 
upon  the  prices  of  those  commodities? 

B.  To  lower  them. 

P.  Sliding  dovm  gradually  from  a  large  inczease  like  ona 
of  these,  could  you  fix  when  the  increase  would  be  ao  small 
as  to  cease  to  produce  some  effect  in  loweiing  pzicea? 

B.  No:  we  could  only  confess  our  inability  to  trace  Aft 
effect  of  the  increase  as  it  was  gradually  made  smaller  and 
smaller. 

P.  Suppose,  simultaneously  with  a  small  increase  of  fluiflji 
the  price  of  the  commodity  rose  ? 

B.  We  should  be  sure  that  some  cause  or  causes,  althoii^ 
unobserved  by  us,  were  overpoweiing  that  which  by  itself 
could  only  be  the  cause  of  a  fall  of  price. 

P.  At  your  age,  much  of  the  knowledge  requisite  lor  your 
future  guidance  must  be  wanting;  so,  also,  many  of  th 
fallacies  and  mistakes  which  assume  the  form  and  occai^  Ai 
place  of  knowledge  must  be  unknown  to  you.  But  whetbv 
it  be  knowledge,  or  whether  it  be  £illacy,  I  ought  to  spfolB 
you  that  abundance  of  money  is  by  many  considered  a  grol 
blessing,  and  scarcity  of  money  a  terrible  calamity.  Miu^ 
of  the  prosperity  which  we  have  enjoyed  of  late  yesn  te 
even  been  attributed  to  the  discovery  of  the  Calift^nian  aai 
Australian  gold-fieids.  To  you  the  quantity  of  monsv  seem  • 
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matter  of  indifference,  especially  seeing  that  we  are  tolerably 
■ecore  against  any  pucli  variations  of  quantity  as  are  likely 
to  produce  an  inconvenient  disturbance  of  prices.  How  do 
you  account  fac  the  preyalence  of  an  opinion  so  greatly  at 
Variance  with  your  own  ? 

B,  You  will  not  think  us  presumptuous  if  we  say,  that  it 
probably  arises  from  the  circumstance  that  there  are  many 
people  who  have  not  given  systematic  attention  to  the  subject 
Uzider  such  experienced  guidance  as  we  have  been  &,vour^d 
^th. 

P.  But  cannot  you  imagine  what  may  havjB  given  rise  to 
•och  an  opinion  ? 

B,  Such  an  opinion  may  have  arisen  somewhat  in  this  way. 
ikfter  the  introduction  of  division  of  labour,  interchange  and 
the  use  of  money;  as  the  last  operation  in  producing  is  to  sell, 
VD  the  first  in  consuming  is  to  buy.  People,  accordingly,  whose 
Chopghts  never  carry  them  beyond  proximate  causes,  say  of 
'Aoie  who  cannot  buy  as  much  as  they  need,  that  they  are 
■lAring  firom  want  of  money;  of  those  who  can  buy  without 
^l&akf  that  they  enjoy  plenty  of  money;  and  they  speak  in  the 
lune  way,  of  those  who  cannot  and  of  those  who  can  discharge 
fte  debts  which  they  have  contracted.  The  state  of  distress 
^  ease  in  which  buyers  and  debtors  feel  themselves  to  be  is 
tDQununicated  tp  sellers  and  creditors,  who  are  said  to  suffer 
^  thrive  from  the  scarcity  or  abundance  of  money  in  the 
poasession  of  their  customers  and  debtors. 

P.  As  yoi;  cannot  deny  the  reality  of  the  two  states  of 
WlitLUS  and  ease  just  depicted,  to  what  do  you  attribute  them, 
t  the  scarcity  or  abimdance  of  money  do  not  accoimt  for 
ilem  to  your  satis^tion  ? 

£.  A  state  of  distress,  as  we  have  already  agreed,  is  attri- 
iMsUe  to  want  of  wealth — ^to  insufficiency  of  wages  and 
IbnAft^  arising,  in  most  cases,  from  wai^t  of  industry,  of  int^- 
ijpnoe,  of  economy,  of  probity,  or  of  some  or  all  of  the 
j^dqutrial  qualities  indispensable  to  well-being.  The  preva- 
C(f  iki/m  fin><4i4^  where  the  quantity  of  xno];i97  ^ 
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small,  will  place  abundance  of  wealth  at  the  di^)08al  of  all 
who  possess  them,  concurrently  with  a  low  range  of  prices. 
The  deficiency  of  these  qualities,  even  where  the  quantity  rf 
money  is  large,  will  cause  an  adequate  supply  of  wealth  to 
be  beyond  the  reach  of  those  who  are  deficient  in  them, 
concurrently  with  a  high  range  of  prices. 

P.  Do  you  think  that  you  have  obtained  sufficient  insight 
into  money-making  and  money-using  to  settle  whether  thoae 
practices,  those  modes  of  acting,  .ought  to  be  classed  under 
tlie  head  of  good  or  of  bad  conduct  ? 

B.  We  think  we  have.  We  cannot  conceive  how  thew 
can  be  any  doubt  that  they  must  be  classed  among  good 
practices. 

P.  When  you  pass  a  judgment,  or,  as  it  is  sometiiiMi 
loosely  expressed,  put  forth  an  opinion,  you  must  be  pr^ 
pared  to  meet  with  two  kinds  of  objectors*-one  of  thoN 
who  will  put  you  to  the  proof  of  the  judgments  which  JM 
pronounce,  the  other  of  those  who  will  oppose  you  wiA 
counter-assertions  utterly  at  variance  with  your  own.  ADov 
me  to  act  as  representative  of  the  first,  and  to  ask  you  ot 
what  grounds  you  afiirm  so  confidently  that  to  make  and  to 
use  money  is  to  act  well  ?  ^ 

B.  We  do  not  say  that  all  people  who  make  and  use  moMj 
are  acting  well — that  they  may  not  be  acting  ill  ;  but  they 
will  not  be  acting  ill  because  they  make  and  use  money.  IV 
make  money  is  to  make  a  medium  of  exchange,  to  mib 
something  which  facilitates  interchange,  and  which,  thereto^ 
makes  industry  more  productive,  and  tends  to  increase  ^  i 
store  of  wealth,  the  insufi&ciency  of  which  occasioiia  so 
privation  and  sufiering. 

P.  I  will  not  undertake  to  represent  the  second  daflof  r. 
objectors  that  you  will  be  sure  to  meet  with,  but  I  iB 
try  to  put  you  in  possession  of  some  of  the  counter-rtats- 
ments  which  you  ought  to  be  prepared  to  encounter.  If  «* 
directly,  they  indirectly  pronounce  your  statements  to  bl 
imtenable.    You  will  lieax  money-mi^dDg  denounced  as  kff 
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nd  disreputable,  and  forms  of  expression  indicatiye  of  con- 
smpt  and  loadiing — such  as  money-grubbers,  doUar-hunters, 
Jvers  of  money,  of  filthy  lucre,  and  the  like — applied  to 
adiTiduals  engaged  in  trade.  I  think  you  will  agree  with 
16,  that  such  epithets  are  scarcely  reconcilable  with  your 
ulogiums  on  money  making  and  using. 

B,  Money-making  is  evidently  used  here  for  money-eam- 
Qg ;  and  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  people  who  indulge  in 
Qch  undiscriminating  denunciations  really  mean  what  their 
rords  express  in  their  literal  signification.  They  use  figura- 
Lye  expressions  which,  although,  perhaps,  aimed  at  special 
kjecto  not  undeserving  of  censure,  are  so  ill  adapted  for  their 
nirpose  as  to  inflict  wounds  in  all  directions.  They  might 
ike  offence  if,  accepting  their  words  literally,  we  were  to 
cpresent  them  as  condemning  the  industrious,  the  intelligent, 
iie  skilful,  the  economical,  the  sober,  and  the  trustworthy-— 
he  actual  money-earners.  Neither  would  they  pardon  what 
iiey  might  call  our  impertinence,  if,  assuming  that  they 
leant  nothing  so  absurd,  and  wishing  to  give  them  credit 
hr  some  meaning,  we  were  to  ask  whether  they  objected  to 
Ke  wealth  earned  through  the  medium  of  money,  and  whether 
thejr  were  prepared  with  some  substitute  more  conducive  to 
iomfort  and  morality;  or  in  what  form,  rejecting  money, 
te^  proposed  to  pay  the  wages  of  labourers,  the  fees  of 
Ihiyers,  professors,  and  physicians,  the  salaries  of  judges  and 
4ier  officials,  and  the  incomes  of  bishops. 

P.  Might  not  the  moralists  whom  you  are  criticizing  thus 
techingly  turn  round  upon  you,  and  demand,  somewhat 
Idignantly,  whether  you  dared  to  justify  all  those  greedy, 
tjiacious  proceedings  which  are  of  daily  occurrence,  verging 
^on  dishonesty,  indifference  to  the  claims  of  others,  and  a 
^regard  of  all  charitable  considerations  ?  "  Are  you  not 
ivare,"  they  might  add,  "  that  in  all  ages  the  love  of  money 
Is  been  characterized  as  the  root  of  evil,  the  incentive  to 
eime,  and  the  tool  of  corruption  ?'' 

3.  Thanks  to  what  we  have  learned  from  you,  we  ho^je  we 
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AoM  hmw%  no  ^ffieotef  in  w^iaratliBg  fienn  iSkm  ck 
wonbAe  few  partida  of  troth  mod  aenae  tint  Ivk  «■ 
in  it,  Ton  hmwe  tmght  ns  kour  to  obaerve  md  eollec 
tfaer  tiie  qoalities  CBWHtial  to  weahh-gettiBg^  and  jit 
lose  m^A  of  thoM  odier  qoalities  irlndi  moat  mcco 
them  in  order  to  make  i^  tike  tnij  good  man.  hii 
miglit  be  aafelj  affirmed,  tliat  the  aeeond  mat  be  pna 
1^  will  not  be  prodoced,  by  tike  finlL  Wealth,  or  i 
tiie  Fcpreaeutathre  of  wealth,  aa  we  aee  Bnaj  daj,  a 
80i^;lit  for  in  Tarions  waya,  aome  good  and  some  bad  ; 
win  not  allow  omadfca  to  be  eutoopped  into  an  ondi 
natii^  oondenmatian  or  appropfsl  of  both  tegether.  < 
jamAm  we  ms^fidl  back  in  perfect  aecarity  at  all 
Wealdi  moBt  be  earned.  Yirtoe  or  good  condnct, 
diveated  of  wealth,  ia  impoaabie.  WeaHAj  or  monc 
medioui  fer  obtainii^  it,  nmst  fesm  part  of  erery  e 
promote  wdl-being.  Charity,  kindlineBi,  nnmifioence,  p 
care,  nnaopported  by  wealth,  eease  to  be  zealitiea.  Be 
affix  an  ogly  epithet  to  the  wealtfa-eamii^  qoalitia 
diflcoorage  the  acta  of  beneficence  which  we  oi^ht 
prond  of  in  others,  and  ambitioDs  of  being  perfbon 
onrsdres.  Descending  feoaa  genenl  to  particiilar  te 
is  to  orge  ns  to  feed  the  faongiy  withoot  bread,  tc 
the  naked  withoot  clothing,  to  ahdter  the  homekas  i 
booses,  to  core  the  sick  withoot  mecBdne,  and  to  t» 
ignorant  without  schools.  We  tiumk  oor  teachers,  ai 
among  them,  that  oor  Tinderstandings  and  diapositioa 
not  been  so  trifled  with  as  to  nnfit  os  fer  drawing  distil 
between  tiie  yazioos  ways  of  seeking  and  osing  wsi 
money;  and  we  trost  that  throogh  yoor  assistanoe  we  d 
socoesBfol  in  making  money,  in  earning  weabii,  and  i 
ferming  oor  dnties  with  its  aid,  so  as  to  bring  no  di 
opon  those  who  have  cared  for  os. 
JR.  Perseverance  in  \hia  method  of  dealing  with  disto 
of  doctrine  will  qnai^  70x1  Xf^  iIemx  ^trar  ^Kpcmt  in 
amid   many  yaiwiAgy  aboiea  c&  \B»isQBd^    *^^^»%  w 


cupying,  too,  the  proud  position  of  teachers,  who  deal  out 
dr  praise  and  censure  with  so  little  discrimination  as  to 
ike  the  first  worthless  and  the  second  harmless.  Powerful 
ans  of  encouraging  the  good  and  restraining  the  bad  are 
IS  lost  to  mankind.  How  common  it  is  to  hear  men  of 
8  stamp  indulging  in  fulsome  flattery  and  extravagant 
uperation,  instead  of  caa?efiilly  and  conscientiously  certi- 
ng  to  themselves  who  are  the  good  and  who  are  the  bad — 
ich  is  good,  and  which  is  bad  condiaet^^aiid  thai  measuring 
or  praise  and  blame  ncoordingiy !  But  dennncii^QEQ  is  their 
te.  By  turns  each  nation,  eadi  Mot,  each  trade,  eacii  pro^ 
Son,  master  «Bd  «erva»t,  rich  and  poor,  and,  finally^  jiU 
aldnd,  are  made  the  theme  of  fieroe  ^TectiT^  Beoomiag^ 
fconately,  day  by  day  less  mischiervouff,  generally  abcnurd  fti 
Ss,  and  obviomly  false  where  intelligible,  tibrongji  l3se 
«ad  of  such  excellent  intellectual  and  moral  diooipliue  a» 
1  aire  jnxyfitin^  l>y» 
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ON    PEICE. 


P.  We  have  been  examining  with  some  minutenes 
contrivances  and  arrangements  for  facilitating  interd 
and  for  promoting  the  distribution  of  the  various  comni« 
produced,  so  as  to  suit  the  taste  and  convenience  of  a 
had  acquired  a  right  to  the  enjoyment  of  them.  A  d( 
and  familiar  knowledge  of  these  contrivances,  and  c 
principles  on  which  they  ought  to  be  regulated,  is  esseu 
enable  people  to  turn  them  to  the  best  accoimt,  and  t« 
serve  themselves  from  being  led  into  mistaken  applicatii 
the  false  appearances  which  may  arise  out  of  them, 
student,  however,  ought  to  rise  up  from  the  study  of 
details,  feeling  that  he  has  not  lost  his  grasp  of  the 
pervading  principles  which  override  all  minor  arrange 
and  the  steady  contemplation  of  which  will  always  • 
him  to  recover  from  any  aberrations  into  which  he 
have  been  betrayed  while  occupied  within  the  n 
limits  of  subordinate  topics.  Whatever  discussion  and  c 
versy  may  grow  out  of  the  fluctuations  of  wages,  profit 
prices — whatever  dissatisfaction  may  be  felt  at  ^e  n 
shares  of  wealth  enjoyed  by  labourers  and  capitalists, 
some  labourers  and  capitalists  as  compared  with  others- 
not  to  be  questioned  that  a  store  of  wealth  proportioned 
number  of  people  to  be  maintained  out  of  it  is  indispei 
to  the  general  well-being;  that  if  this  store  be  uneqi 
afford  comfortable  subsistence  to  all,  there  can  be  no  c 
from  suffering,  softened  though  it  may  be  by  resignatioi 
by  a  consciousness  of  the  efforts  in  progress  for  limitio 
continuance  of  this  suffeim^-^  ^ti^l  that  a  store  larger  in 
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on  to  the  numbers  of  the  people  is  only  to  be  arrived  at, 
a  time,  through  more  intelligence,  more  industry,  more 
)my,  more  sobriety,  and  more  integrity.  Deep  con- 
)n8  on  these  points  should  be  formed,  and  being  formed 
be  carried  through  all  the  details  and  ramifications 
oped  by  successive  industrial  improvements,  before  any 
LUtion  of  suffering,  any  amendment  of  condition,  can  be 
lably  expected.  We  have  noted  how  wealth  has  come 
classified  imder  two  great  heads  to  assist  our  inquiry 
he  causes  which  have  led  to  its  distribution  as  we  observe 
d  into  the  causes  which  might  lead  to  the  better  distri- 
a  that  is  desirable.  These  two  heads  are — "  Wealth 
specially  for  consumption  and  enjoyment,"  and  "  Wealth 
as  a  means  of  producing  more  wealth  for  deferred  or 
i  consumption  and  enjoyment."  To  the  latter  of  these 
une  "  Capital "  has  been  assigned.  Looking  at  the  two 
f  holders  of  this  wealth,  or,  where  the  same  persons  are 
rs  of  both  classes  of  wealth,  at  the  characteristics  of  the 
1  which  they  hold  in  each  capacity ;  can  you  point  out 
listinction  between  these  two  classes  of  wealth,  which, 
jility  of  reference,  I  will  call  capital  and  non-capital  ? 
The  capital  is  held  in  much  larger  masses  than  the  non- 
J.  The  arrangements  of  partnerships,  and  of  borrowing 
snding,  are  brought  to  assist  in  collecting  capital  into 
s,  as  being  thereby  better  adapted  to  earn  profit. 
Do  you  not  observe  distinctions  in  the  quality  as  well 
the  quantity  of  the  wealth  ? 

Capital  consists  very  largely  of  instruments  of  pro- 
>n,  of  raw  material,  and  of  commodities  not  in  a  state 
ed  to  be  used  for  purposes  of  enjoyment.  Non-capital 
ts  entirely  of  commodities  usable  for  comfort  and 
nent. 

Are  there  no  other  distinctions  ? 
The  masses  of  commodities,  even  of  those  prepared  foi 
ible  consumption,  held  as  capital  are  made  up  of  a 
number  of  kinds;   whereas  the  comparatively   small 
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qoantities  of  convmoditieB  hekd  hy  eadh  iadiyidiial  at  bod* 
capital  are  made  tip  of  a  rery  large  amnber  c£  diffenfifc 
kinds,  as  is  well  known  to  eretybody  at  all  aoqnainted  witk 
the  arrangements  of  any  family  in  comfortable  cixcnmstanoesL 
P.  What  is  going  on  with  the  family  stores  ? 
B.  They  are  being  regularly  consumed,  and  alao  regukriy 
replaced. 

P.  How  is  money  used  in  this  latter  operatkm  ? 
B.  In.  making  repeated   purchases  from  capitalists  isd 
capital-administrators. 

P.  And  how  is  the  money  replaced  which  is  parted  with  to 
make  these  purchases  ? 

S.  From  receipts,  we  may  presume,  as  income  from  irtiga^ 
profit,  or  anntdties,  according  to  the  position  of  the  sevcial 
buyers. 

I!  [P.  While  the  consumers  are  thus  each,  as  it  were,  drs«* 
ing  out  in  driHets  from  capital — not  from  their  own,  but  ism 
other  people's  capital,  but  nevertheless  from  capital— ^hat  irt 
the  administrators  of  capital  about  ? 

B,  Some,  as  shopkeepers,  are  busy  with  the  money  which 
they  have  received  from  their  customers  in  buying  from  mw 
chants  and  wholesale  dealers,  to  replace  what  has  been  paited 
with,  or  whatever  else  in  its  place  they  think  is  more  likely  to 
be  asked  for.  Some,  as  merchants  and  wholesale  dealers,  an 
acting  like  the  shopkeepers,  only  on  a  larger  scale,  and  es* 
tending  their  purchases  over  all  parts  of  the  earth.  Some,  as 
carriers  to  the  merchants,  are  attending  to  all  the  mintttv 
operations  necessary  for  safety,  punctuality,  and  celerity  d 
transport.  Some,  as  manufacturers,  are  engaged  in  procnxiog 
and  working  up  more  raw  material  to  replace  the  fmiahel 
fkbrics  which  they  had  delivered  from  their  &ctories  to  the 
merchants  and  dealers.  And  others,  as  farmers,  will  b0 
steadily  pursuing  their  operations,  which,  conturaed  throngii- 
out  the  year,  end  with  those  periodical  crops,  whence  ikej 
hope  to  replace  in  the  limip  what  they  have  been  diaposing  cf 
week  by  week  or  month  by  month.     Besides  these  are  the 
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inuinitrsfcGrt  cf  cipital,  wbott  TocatiOQ  it  is  to  draw  up  from 
le  ■naeB  tbe  Tarious  miaerab  vMch  serye  as  the  raw  material 
IT  maauy  cf  oitr  isost  nssftil  implementB  and  articles  of 
uuKuLic  fixrnitim^  and  c^  iiistnimeiits  of  prodoctiony  not 
ndttizig  the  coal,  vhiek  aets  iai  the  doable  capacity  of  an 
Hide  xetAy  |nepared  &ir  household  tise,  and  of  a  raw 
saterial,  by  oonsmmng  which  is  generated  that  mighty-  steam 
rhieh  assists  so  largelj  in  all  oar  wealth^odocing  and  com- 
ort-creatixig  operations  i  all  of  these  finding  it  an  important 
vet  of  their  allotted  work  to  engage  labourers  and  pay  them 
rages. 

P.  Are  there  any  signs  by  which  society  would  be  a^iprised 
sr  warned  if  expenditure  and  consumption  were  going  on  too 
lapidly  ibr  fatare  safety  ? 

B,  None  that  we  know  o^  except  what  each  indrridaal 
oni^t  be  coDScioos  of-^-'that  his  expenditure  was  encroaching 
upon  his  means  of  proriding  ior  futore  wants  and  £ot  the  effi- 
cient performance  of  fiLture  duties.  Undue  consumptiosa  at 
one  time  will  be  foUowed  by  subsequent  short  allowance.  But 
this  would  rather  be  sujBfeiing  after  an  erent,  than  a  warning  of 
its  i^firoach.  Undue  consumption  can  only  mean  inroad  into 
oqgitd,  and  inroad  into  capital  carries  along  with  it  dinunu- 
tion  of  wages,  and  hence  compulsory  diminution  of  consump- 
tioi  as  a  consequence  of  former  excessive  consumption. 

P.  if  there  be  no  signs  to  wam^  are  there  no  securities  to 
fiotect  society  against  excessiye  consumption  ? 

B.  The  securities  which  protect  are  to  be  £)und  in  the  sum 
<ilsl  of  the  precautions  taken  by  eadd  member  for  the  pro- 
ton of  himself  and  of  those  dependent  upon  hiuL  The 
ktigtt  portion  of  society  take  these  precautions.  Too  many 
ittdt  l£em.  Hence  the  chequered  state  of  society,  which, 
lowerer,  improves,  though  slowly,  owing  to  the  growth  of 
bose  qualities  which  in  reality  are  the  fountain-head  of  the 
vecautions  and  the  security. 

P«  Would  not  excessive  consumption  be  the  cause  of  a 
be  of  priees  ?  and  would  not  that  be  a  warning  sign  2 
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B.  If  the  excessive  consumption  were  spread  over  all  oom- 
modities,  we  cannot  understand  how  prices  could  be  affected. 
A  rise  in  the  prices  of  all  commodities  means  a  &11  in  tk 
value  of  gold.  But  this  would  be  accompanied  by  an  export 
of  gold  in  place  of  the  commodities  usually  exported;  and 
commodities  usually  imported  would  be  imported  in  larger 
quantities.  The  tendency  of  gold  to  go  out,  of  commoditifis 
usually  exported  to  be  retained  at  home,  and  of  commeditiei 
usually  imported  to  be  imported  in  larger  quantities,  irooA 
keep  down  prices;  but  as  some  of  the  money  would  hm 
been  parted  with,  money-wages  would  fall,  and  thus  the  nte 
of  excess  in  consumption  would  first  be  checked  by  diminished 
supplies,  and  eventually  be  succeeded  by  decided  short  allow- 
ance, the  severity  of  which  would  be  in  proportion  to  ik 
extent  and  continuance  of  the  previous  excessive  consumptioiL 

P.  But  when  excessive  consumption  takes  place,  is  it  gene- 
rally spread  over  all  commodities  indiscriminately  ? 

B,  We  are  inclined  to  say  that  it  is  not.  "We  think,  haft- 
ever,  that  a  distinction  ought  to  be  drawn  between  Ae 
ordinary  and  extraordinary  cases  of  excessive  consumption. 

P.  I  shall  gladly  listen  to  any  distinction  which  you  irill 
draw.  What  do  you  mean  by  ordinary  excess  of  con- 
sumption ? 

B,  That  waste  and  inattention  to  economy  which  generally 
prevail,  to  which  society  may  be  said  to  have  accommodated 
itself,  however  reluctantly.  The  destitution  and  sufering 
that  follow  from  it,  and  the  contributions  for  relief  that  aie 
levied  upon  the  economical,  are  the  only  consequences  that  tW 
can  trace  to  this,  which  we  call  the  ordinary  excess  of  cofr 
sumption.  Less  waste  and  more  attention  to  economy  wooH  '^ 
abate  this  destitution  and  suffering.  Why  or  how  they  shonH 
affect  prices  we  cannot  discern. 

P.  What  do  you  mean  by  extraordinary  excess  of  coo- 
sumption  ? 

B.  That  which,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing,  arises  ootrf 
a  misapprehension  of   the  quantity  of   commodities  ibrtk- 
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ning  far  oonsnmption.  The  stocks  of  one  or  more  com- 
)dities  might  be  less  than  they  were  thought  to  be ;  and  if 
i  rate  of  consumption  were  based  npon  the  larger  but 
tmeouB  estimate  of  the  stock,  it  would  be  in  more  than 
iinary  excess.  The  yield  of  a  crop  of  com  or  of  potatoes, 
the  supplies  coming  forward  to  replace  the  cotton,  sugar, 
;,  &c.  &c.,  taken  day  by  day  into  consumption,  may  be 
nt  of  what  was  counted  upon ;  in  which  case  the  con- 
niption would  be  more  than  ordinarily  in  excess. 
P.  When  and  how  would  this  excessive  consumption  of  a 
tiited  number  of  commodities  affect  prices  ? 
B.  It  would  only  affect  them  when  the  inadequacy  of  the 
)ck  to  admit  of  a  continuance  of  the  same  rate  of  con- 
mption  was  discovered.  The  sooner  it  was  discovered,  the 
oner  and  smaller  woidd  be  the  rise  of  price.  The  longer 
ople  continued  xmaware  of  the  deficiency  of  stock,  the  latere 
it  also  the  greater,  woidd  be  the  rise  of  price. 
P.  You  have  heard,  no  doubt,  of  periods  of  great  distress 
3m  the  closing  of  works,  from  bankrupt  employers,  from 
int  of  employment,  which  really  are  symptoms  of  industrial 
stnrbance,  indicating  that  the  capital  is  unequal  to  carry  on 
I  the  work  undertaken,  and  to  continue  the  same  wages  to 
1  the  workmen  who  had  been  engaged.  The  causes  of  so 
^lorable  a  state  of  things  can  only  be  fully  explained  after 
je  consequences  of  the  use  and  misuse  of  credit  have  been 
vestigated.  This  we  must  defer  awhile.  However  brought 
out,  the  evil  itself  is  palpable.  More  wages  had  been  paid, 
lether  in  one  or  more  or  in  all  businesses,  at  one  time,  than 
s  capital  was  adequate  to  continue,  assuming  that  the  wages 
18  paid  in  excess  were  consumed.  Had  the  extraordinary 
rt  of  these  wages  been  saved  the  evil  would  have  been 
sited,  the  labourers  having  taken  advantage  of  the  occur- 
ice  to  grow  more  rapidly  into  capitalists.  Taking  note  of 
s  cause  of  excessive  consumption,  which  we  reserve  for 
imination  at  a  later  period,  let  us  try  to  form  a  just  estimate 
ihe  precautions  interposed  by  our  industrial  arrangements 
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agttinat  what  you  call  extracrdiiiary  escceiB  of 
against  excessive  oonsuinpdon^  not  of  oonmodhiet  in  | 
bat  of  particular  commodities,  sometimea  of  one  kind  an 
times  of  another.  Are  there  anj  precoatiosHB  ?  and  i 
be,  what  are  they  ?  and  do  thej  appear  aofficieiit  to  pr^ 
agaipst  excess  of  coiiauxnptkm^  and  ihe  accfiering  that  w 
consequent  upon  it,  especially  if  long  protracted  ? 

B,  The  various  members  of  society,  in  their  capi 
consumers,  apply  money  in  hand,  or  with  paromiaes  acoi 
equivalenta  of  money,  to  the  dealers,  3>iincipally  v 
whose  line  of  buiKiiess  it  is  to  suppit^  ibe  particular  i 
dities  sought  ifor.  The  essential  part  of  tfae  business  ( 
TStail^s  is  to  buy  such  commodities  as  their  coston 
likely  to  require,  and  then  to  sell  them  at  pdces  whic 
paying  all  expenses,  will  leave  a  surplus  or  profit  tc 
aelves.  If  this  suiplus  be  greater  llian  the  surpluB  eai 
other  traders  with  equal  capitals  and  similar  qualifi 
other  capitalists  will  be  attracted  to  the  busmess, 
difference  between  the  buying  and  selling  prices  woul 
reduced  as  to  leave  no  more  than  a  margin  for  what  ^ 
the  name  of  ordinary  profit  If,  on  the  other  hand,  1: 
miscalculation  or  unexpected  vicissitude  this  surplus 
anall  as  not  to  leave  a  margin  for  ordinaiy  profit,  th< 
donment  of  that  business  by  one  or  more  of  those  eng 
it,  would  afford  scope  for  an  increase  of  the  difference  1 
buying  and  selling  prices  mi£Scient  to  yield  an  ordinar} 
profit. 

P.  To  save  repetition,  we  will  understand  that,  on 
rage  of  years,  the  tendency  towards  a  rate  of  profit  oc 
eiu'ate  with  the  capitals  and  attainments  embarked  esti 
a  difference  between  the  buying  and  selling  pricea  of  s 
modities,  not  greatly  to  be  departed  fi^m  for  any  le 
time.  Taking  this  for  granted,  you  may  coutinu 
explanation. 

B,  The  usmal  customeis  proceed  to  a  ^Kip-^say  of  i 
•-^  make  their  Tisual  ^uxc)ciaae&  c^  «q%^^  \m!&et  « 
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iivemmtBzicef,  and  tiie  grtxxr,  on  his  tide,  btiTs  from  the  mer- 
liaiit,  8o  as  to  rtpiace,  from  time  to  time,  what  he  has  sold, 
if  we  inlrodoce  a  change  of  circumfitaDeesy  caj  that  advices 
laye  been  received  of  great  damage  to  the  growing  crops,  and 
i  tibe  almost  certain  proepect  of  a  considerable  Sidling  off  in 
kture  snpplieB ;  when  the  ccfttomerB  proceed  to  the  grocer's 
ihop,  supposing  him  to  be  alive  to  the  intelligence  just 
nceived,  they  will  find  the  price  put  up,  if  only  because  the 
pocer  knows  that  he  Trill  have  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  the 
KXt  sapjdy  which  be  seeks  from  the  importing  merchant.  If 
tbt  grocer  be  not  weU  up  in  the  ktest  sews  affecting  his  own 
tttde,  he  will  miss  the  opporttmhy  of  securing  an  extra  profit, 
nd  his  selling  prices  will  be  raised  after  he  has  paid  higher 
jncea^  instead  of  beforehand. 

P.  How  will  this  rise  of  price  act  upon  the  stock  of  sugar 
destiiied  to  secure  an  uzdnterruptied  supply  ? 

B*  When  the  cnstomeirs  come  to  market,  they  will  be  com- 
pelled to  forego  a  portion  of  their  usual  consumption  of  sugar, 
^of  something  else  in  its  place,  or  to  draw  away  from  those 
Wngs  which  they  would  otherwise  have  added  to  their 
^taUk  Some  will  probably  act  ia  each  of  these  ways  ^  but 
^Bit  in  the  fixst^  Hence  a  smaller  supply  of  sugar,  the 
^owledge  of  the  approaching  deficiency  having  been  actal 
>{K)n  by  reducing  the  consumption  without  a  mome&t^s  delay, 
'ill  be  eked  out  at  less  inconvenience  than  would  otherwise 
•  felt. 

P.  If  the  coming  deficiency  were  not  anticipated,  or  if  it 
^ne  suddenly  upon  us,  wottld  the  action  of  prices  be  an 
^equate  safeguard  against  severe  privation  ? 

B.  It  is  difficult  to  say  how  there  can  be  any  adequate  safe- 
tard  after  a  cause  has  already  produced  its  effect.  When 
fel  governor  of  a  blockaded  town  lays  hold  of  all  the  pro- 
liions  within  it,  and  de^  them  out  in  small  quantities  every 
wy  to  each  individual,  he  does  not  prevent,  he  only  does  ail 
hat  has  poaitiofL  admits  of  to  limit  the  evil.  The  action  of 
riit  doea  the  same  thing  in  the  extvaordinary  circumstances 
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snpposed.     If  a  large  stack  of  wazehooseB  canlainiiig  the  M  | 
of  our  whole  mippl j  of  sogar  were  to  be  burnt  down,  the  ' 
fffecX  npon  price  would  cause  it  to  act  instuitaneonsly  in 
checldiig  the  rate  of  ccmsmnption. 

P.  Wonld  the  rise  of  price  do  anything  to  diminigli  the 
loss  of  the  proprietors  of  the  sugar  that  had  been  destroyed 
by  fire? 

B.  Not  unless  they  were  proprietors  of  other  sogar.  Lh 
snrance  is  the  remedy  for  those  who  are  e3qx)sed  to  loss  fxm 
fire.  Protection  to  commnnities  against  deficiency  finom  \A 
seasons  is  to  be  sought  in  the  extraordinary  yield  of  gool 
seasons.  Compensation  to  the  cnltiTators  is  obtained  paztif 
firom  the  yield  of  good  seasons,  bnt  principally  finom  te 
enhanced  price  of  the  smaller  quantity  at  their  &- 
posal. 

P.  If  the  burnt  stack  of  warehouses  were  in  London,  ff 
Liverpool,  or  Bristol,  would  the  want  of  sugar  Ml  with  alliti 
severity  upon  that  spot  ? 

B.  Xo ;  its  intensity  would  be  diminished  by  being  shanl 
far  and  wide.  The  price  of  sugar  in  the  district  of  Ai 
disaster  would  rise ;  but  that  rise  would  be  limited^  first,  bjte 
knowledge  that  the  inhabitants  of  other  districts  would  faofi 
a  part  of  their  ordinary  consumption,  and  secondly,  bj  tht 
actual  coming  of  some  of  the  sugar  thus  unconsumed.         f 

P.  "Would  this  be  the  case  ? 

B.  It  could  scarcely  be  otherwise,  for  the  business  of  mer* 
chants  is  to  buy,  transport,  and  sell;  and  so  long  as  tlieyea 
calculate  that  the  price  at  which  they  may  reasonably  ^sf^ 
to  sell  will  cover  the  price  at  which  they  buy  and  the  * 
X)enses  at  which  they  transport  (including  the  ordinaij  JfA 
looked  for  by  merchants),  the  work  necessary  for  transfeni^ 
merchandize  from  the  places  where  it  is  comparatively  9iv9r 
dant  to  the  places  where  it  is  comparatively  scarce  wiH  b* 
sure  to  be  engaged  in. 

P.  Have  you  not  rather  assumed  than  proved  that  At 
inhabitants  of  other  districts  would  limit  their  consumptifliH 
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[  thus  contribute  to  supply  the  deficiency  created  in  the 
net  of  the  fire  ? 

3.  We  thought  it  might  be  taken  for  granted  that  they 
Id  not  withstand  the  action  of  prices  upon  them.  It  is 
ciitted  that  a  rise  of  price  in  the  district  of  the  fire  would 
instantaheous ;  and  we  may  consider  this  district  under 
•  aspects — as  a  centre  of  supply  for  other  districts,  or  as 
endent  for  its  supply  upon  other  districts.  In  the  first 
3,  the  rise  of  price  would  check  the  usual  export,  and  thus 
linish  the  supply,  raise  the  price,  and  check  the  consump- 
1  in  other  districts.  In  the  second  case,  the  rise  of  price 
lid  attract  increased  supplies  &om  other  districts,  and 
8  raise  prices  and  diminish  consumption  in  them. 
'^.  Are  we  entirely  dependent  upon  the  intelligence  and 
astry  of  producers,  the  economy  of  consumers,  and  vigi- 
3e,  sagacity,  and  enterprise  of  traders,  to  maintain  our 
"es  of  wealth ;  and  in  the  case  of  particidar  commodities 
ich,  owing  to  the  vicissitudes  of  seasons,  and  to  unlocked- 
accidents,  cannot  be  preserved  in  uniform  quantities,  must 
rely  upon  the  same  qualities  in  the  same  classes  for  pro- 
ion  against  severe  privation  by  timely  diminution  of  con- 
iption,  and  by  drawing  from  the  comparatively  abundant 
•es  of  some  parts  of  the  world  to  supply  in  part  the 
ciencies  of  others  ? 

3,  Entirely.  And  as  we  have  agreed  that  without  a  pre- 
3nce  of  the  good  industrial  qualities  well-being  is  impos- 
e,  so  with  their  prevalence  we  may  feel  that  our  dependence 
n  them  ought  not  to  be  spoken  of  as  though  it  were  a 
e  from  which  we  would  escape  if  we  could — ^as  inevitable 
8  a  state  to  be  resigned  to,  although  unsatisfactory — but 
I  state  to  be  rejoiced  at  and  to  repose  in. 
^.  The  action  of  prices,  as  you  describe  it,  is  of  sufficient 
►ortance  to  make  me  desirous  of  questioning  you  a  little 
her  upon  it.  How  would  a  rise  of  prices  of  particidar 
imodities  act  upon  the  growers  of  those  commo^\i^^*l 
I  It  gives  them  at  once  increase  of  pio&l  ot  ^\mm\€!afe^ 
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the  loss  to  which  thejr  might  othorwisQ  be  Bubjectod.  It 
inspires  efforts  for  further  production  of  those  commodities,  cor  p 
causes  the  intention  of  diminishing  or  relinquifihing  ihor  pro- 
duction to  be  abandoned.  It  leada  groTverSy  beaideHy  to  oon- 
sider  to  what  extent  the  nudntenance  of  the  rise  of  price  maj 
be  counted  upon  in  the  face  of  the  increased  produee  which  it 
may  call  forth.  According  as  they  diocide,  their  fiilUFe  effoiii 
are  directed,  whether  to  produce  the  same  or  a  larger  qnaDlitf 
of  the  commodities,  the  prices  of  which  hare  risea. 

P.  How  would  a  rise  of  prioes  of  particular  commoditM 
act  upon  the  manu&cturers  of  those  commoditieB  ? 

B.  It  gives  them  at  once  an  increase  of  profit,  or  diminMiai 
the  loss  which  they  would  otherwise  have  snatained.  It  akD 
sets  them  considering  whether  an  increased  price  is  likely  to 
be  maintained,  and  to  what  extent ;  whether  it  will  wfOflift 
their  giving  the  enhanced  price  for  the  raw  material  likelj  to 
follow  upon  their  proceeding  to  buy  more.  The  extepsipn  tf 
their  manufacture  will  be  determined  by  their  judgment  npot 
the  causes  of  the  rise  of  prices,  and  upon  the  probable  lengdi 
of  the  time  during  which  these  causes  will  continue  in  ioto^ 

P.  How  would  a  rise  of  prices  of  particular  commoditMi 
act  upon  the  merchants  and  traders  who  deal  in  thoee  oonp 
modities  ? 

B.  It  gives  them  immediately  an  extra  profit,  or  d.imim<lh<t 
their  loss  upon  the  stocks  in  their  possession.  In  oAff 
respects  it  acts  more  promptly  upon  all  their  transactwt 
with  the  nearer  and  more  accessible  markets.  The  td^gnfk 
wires  are  put  in  requisition,  and  thus,  through  the  activity  tf 
merchants,  amid  the  incessant  movement  of  prices^  there  if  I 
constant  tendency  to  uniformity  throughout  t^e  woMfptufti 
minus  the  charges  of  transport.  Participation  in  the  sapBf' 
abundance  that  may  alight  for  a  time  on  any  particular  spot 
is  thus  generally  diffused,  and  the  suffering  in  any  partiCQte 
spot  visited  by  exceptional  scarcity  is  relieved  by  the  iodno^ 
ments  presented  to  all  others  to  make  contributiQiu 
it9xelkf. 
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ictkm  of  a  fall  of  prices  ircmld,  of  course,  be  the 

Ikat  of  a  nse.     Have  yoa  not  somethiDg  to  way 

emaes  of  high  and  low  pzices,  as  well  at  iiia 

n  answer  to  your  questions  concerning  the  action 
rhich  we  sappoeed  meant  ub  to  apply  our  thoiights 


eonreetion  is  most  judicions.  I  wiU  frasie  a  qaee^ 
ihaU  eatide  me  to  the  in&rmatioa  I  am  in  search 
lave  shown  how  fluctuations  of  prices  infliaeace 
ionduet.  Gui  joa  show  how  the  fluctoations  of 
>rought  about  ? 

ling  off  in  the  snp^y  of  any  particular  commodity , 
mtieipated,  and  an  increase  of  demand,  actual  or 
are  the  causes  of  a  rise  in  its  prioe^  and  an 
liie  sapp3j  of  sny  particular  eommodity,  aotad  or 
»  and  a  ialling  off  of  demand,  actual  or  aoticipated, 
af  a  &U  in  its  prke. 

!S  enter  so  largely,  not  only  into  all  specolalioaia 
nth  industrial  opecations,  but  also  into  the  every- 
tions  of  domestic  li£s,  that  we  cannot  be  too  minute 
dries,  or  too  cautioiis  in  the  conciusiaas  to  whidi 
lear  our  judgment,  and  on  whidhi,  wl»ether  for  good 
we  shall  have  to  act.  There  is  scarcely  a  day  of 
lat  we  may  not  hear  fdl  kinds  of  epithets,  besides 
d  ^^  low,"  appfied  to  prioes-Hsuch  as  good  and  bad, 
nd  extravagant,  fiivourable  and  unfavourable,  and 
ides.  Cautions  or  correctiona,  or  exercises  for 
xy  be  got  out  of  the  examination  of  the  meaning 
athets.  What  should  you  think  was  likely  to  be 
Hood  and  bad  prices  ? 

Her  will  consider  a  high  price  good,  while  the  buyer 
limself  obliged  to  submit  to  it  wUl  connder  it  bad. 
her  hand,  a  low  price  will  be  called  bad  by  the 
good  by  ibe  hv^er, 
mre  caMmtiag  a  difSerent  frame  oS   Temciii  \»^ 
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direct  yon  in  your  eflRxrts  to  apjdy  the  epithets  ''good"  and 
**  bad."  Toa  would  ieq[iiiie  to  know  something  more  ihan 
how  much  money  yoa  could  obtain  for  yonr  conmiodities,  or 
what  quantity  of  commodities  your  money  would  procoie  fin 
you? 

B»  We  should,  of  course,  wish  to  ascertain  which,  of  aU 
prices,  were  most  likely  to  conduce  to  the  general  wel£ure.  It 
is  obvious  that  some  other  test  is  required  than  the  satisfactioa 
of  buyers  and  sellers,  seeing  that  what  is  pleasing  to  the  oob 
is  displeasing  to  the  other. 

P.  What  will  you  say  to  the  terms  "  moderate  "  and  '^  ex- 
travagant," as  applied  to  prices  ? 

B.  We  expect  that  the  meanings  attached  to  those  tenni 
would  be  that  the  prices  were  below  or  above  the  aveiagii-. 
The  latter,  being  a  strong  expression,  might  also  be  snpponi 
to  indicate  an  opinion  that  the  prices  in  question  were  uniriK 
ranted  by  actual  deficiency  of  supply,  or  by  any  probabk 
deficiency  that  would  not  be  more  than  compensated  by  %■ 
much  less  straitened  consumption. 

P.  Most  people,  I  take  it,  will  prefer  some  prices  to  o^ben, 
and  will  do  so  xmder  the  impression  that  some  prices  an 
better  than  others.     You,  I  dare  say,  have  such  a  prefereoo^ 
or  are  you  indifferent  whether  prices  be  low  or  high  ? 

B.  We  certainly  prefer  the  low. 

P.  And  what  is  this  preference  foimded  upon  ? 

B.  Upon  the  belief  that  a  period  of  low  prices,  particiikdp 
of  the  chief  necessaries  of  life,  is  a  period  of  comparatift 
well-being.  Cheapness  and  dearness,  terms  m  common  im^' 
are  almost  synonymous  with  the  comfort  and  discomlbitflA  ^ 
large  masses  of  people.  And  '^  cheap,"  as  we  have  aheidf* 
seen,  means  getting  much,  while  '^  dear  "  means  getting  fitdi^ 
for  your  money. 

P.  You  have  placed  this  question  on  an  exceUent  footiag 
for  examination.  In  order  to  come  to  a  decision  on  frhick 
we  may  rest  with  satisfaction,  let  us  have  before  us  a  perioi 
of  two  years,  the  ^e  oi  -^IcAali  have  been  j&equently  reoordfli 
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rill  b^iin  with  an  abundant  harvest,  following  upon  a 
ms  state  of  abundance.     What,  in  such  circumstances, 
I  be  the  prevailing  price  of  corn  and  bread  ? 
Low. 

How  long  would  those  low  prices  continue  ? 
Supposing  no  over-estimate  had  been  made  of  the  large- 
)f  previous  stocks,  and  of  the  probable  yield  of  the  last 
st,  nor  any  tmder-estimate  of  the  increased  consumption 
Loned  by  the  low  prices,  they  would  continue  till  altered 
tions  or  circumstances  occurred  to  disturb  them. 
Gould  any  circumstances  occur  before  another  harvest  ? 
Yes.  Before  the  actual  harvest,  there  are  generally 
signs,  more  or  less  to  be  relied  upon,  of  what  it  is  likely 

Is  it  a  favourable  circumstance,  when  people  notice 
signs,  and  are  able  to  interpret  them  correctly  ? 
Of  that,  surely,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Would  it  be  still  more  favourable  if  these  signs  were 
jd  early  ? 

They  could  scarcely  be  noticed  too  soon. 
Let  us,  then,  suppose  the  signs  of  an  unpropitious 
I  to  force  themselves  upon  public  attention  from  the 
beginning,  and  to  continue  to  the  end  of  the  next  har- 
-a  bad  seedtime,  a  late  and  cold  spring,  a  wet  summer, 
crops,  and  lastly,  bad  weather  to  get  them  in.  What 
[  happen  ? 

Prices  would  rise  early  and  gradually,  but  more  and 
rapidly  as  each  new  threatening  symptom  followed  upon 
•edecessors,  till  at  last,  when  the  full  effect  of  all  was 
b  in  a  bad  harvest,  the  low  prices  which  had  prevailed  at 
ose  of  the  preceding  harvest  would  be  replaced  by  high 

What  would  be  the  effect  of  this  steady  advance  of 
after  the  good  harvest,  in  anticipation  of  the  approach- 
id  harvest  ? 
li  would,  in  the  first  instanc3,  put  a  stoip  to  \5ci^  ^"xXx^ 
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eoBsmnptioii  iiajoioed  in,  and  tben,  step  lay  iliep  luu 
JMOteaaag  vapidity,  suniiwm  1t)read-«stet8  to  Jimit  ikm 
sumption,  and  to  nsort  to  other  descsriptioDS  of  BMid,4l 
were  any,  upon  which  the  weather  threatened  to  s 
fatally.  It  wooid  also  raise  prices  in  all  other  paste 
earth  where  the  praiqpeete  of  harviest  were  igood,  «nd 
nearer  pacrts  first,  and  more  nearly  to  a  ievselwiA  at 
by  dntwlng  away  from  them  n  portaon  of  ihttb  ooi&| 
dnperabtmdanoe  which  they  w«re  Teadyto  port  wMh 
change  for  other  ccanmodities  more  to  -dieir  minds. 

p..  After  dve  ibad  harvfBst,  and  wben  lihe  xange  < 
prioas  is  iulty  -iestablffihed^when  mare  than  ordinarily  p 
complaints  finnn  the  poorer  classes  reach  litetear — when  J 
are  read  to  millers,  and  bakers,  and  dealers  in  com, 
less  institieted  teaA  less  oonseiehtioas  portion  of  the 
upon  the  trnwamaitabie  prices  wliich  they  are  askia^ 
would  your  judgment  be  upon  -pr&vailing  {BiceB — liu 
oaght  to  be  lower  7 

B,  We  could  not  form  such  a  judgment,  nnleas  i 
evidence  to  satisfy  us  that  the  laarger^portiDn  XKf  the  i 
merohmft^,  and  dealers  engaged  inl&e  com  <and  flon 
were  mistaken  in  their  calculations  and  mitidpatians.  . 
they,  in  general,  will  be  possessed  ^of  mone  xofarmatio 
others  on  martters  connected  with  their  ewn  business,  mn 
snooess  is  indissolubly  bound  up  in  the  correctnofls  o 
estimates  of  the  supplies  likely  to  be  forthcoming  A 
ihtare  demands,  tbe  prices  resulting  irom  their  noti 
supply  ore  more  likely  to  be  adapted  to  negnlate  conn 
80  as  to  satisfy  present  wants  with  due  r^fard  £ar  ibt 
than  any  prioes  that  we  could  name. 

P.  As  you  cannot  say  tiiat  high  prioes  after  a  bad  i 
ought  to  be  lower,  and  give  reasons,  besides,  for  sap 
that  they  ought  not  to  be  lower,  may  I  -ask  if  you  can 
with  more  confidence  of  tfhe  prioes  progreasivefy  ricng 
the  apprehended  badness  of  the  harvest  had  been  ^ntH 
the  result? 
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pdcef  ive  m»j  decide  inriib  ooofidenoe  tbat 
ant  to  iisvfe  bftenJb'w^. 
i  is  it  that  makes  you  so  confident  ? 
tiM  hi^iflr  jpacice  aid«r  ithe  real  vd^ajraeter  of  the  h&d 
i  baesL  jaaoeirtainad  caawiot  but  make  everijrbodjr 
I  and  shudder  jd;  Ihe  inoirduiate  pnoes  ^ich  vamd 
iied  if  IIbb  foseviouj  jiaing  prtioeii  had  not  ffmmi 
ang  to  dwck  aBQaisaaipti(m»aiid  to  'CoUeGt  addiltionid 
m  ofther  quacfxBDS. 

undtsrataod  you  iOKOJifictlj^  it  ds  your  'Ofmuon  thttt 
ioea  preTBiHiig  afftcBT  a  Ibad  huxrest  oiAght  a»ot^  b& 
.  yea  hv(re  ireuBon  for  kxkowing  that  tiste  high  ferioes 
ion  of  the  approaching  bad  haryent  ought  JC^  ito 
ower.  Audhovdo  y^u  form  your  jjodgweo^  of 
and  QK^ht  not  ix)  be  ? 

icertaining  what  is  and  what  is  ^BO(b  ^tspuduQUire  jbo 
weli-b«og. 

rting  4o«  fiwrnerqueatiau,  did  younot  iteiljue  limb 
ad  low  tolugh  pricfiSy  ;and;!iiow  do  yoM  uot  flay  ibbajb 
rcumstanoeB  ia  ivhaoh  you  ^eier  Ju^  q^xtaoh-'-^asL 
sects  ifottld  be  sad  indeed  if  priises  were  Miot  iugh  ? 
lave  been  ungoarded  Mid  luidiecnmioatiiig.  We 
to  baire  expvessed  ;a  |aefezenoe  -for  rlow  pnices, 
am  ike  cxrcimatanoes  in  wiiich  Ihej  might  ooeur. 
*  are  tise prices,  then^  that  you  t)U^t  to  pre&r? 
s  based  upon  an  intelligent  estimele  of  misoBl 
i  .demand,  mad  (q£  probable  .^atwe  »^pjfij  ^and 

ymg  Ukas  actswer  to  ench  leiomfiKodities  ajB  mse 
ider  ihe  imme  icom,  are  llie  previmons  of  prodooeeB 
),  even  the  most  circumspect  .and  .iaAeUigent,  eure 
ct  in  erery  instance  ? 

cannot  be.  The  ^^ani^  who,  in  aniicipatiock  of  a  lad 
Ide  oonn  in  .granary,  or  orders  a  reacgo  insm  some 
I,  jnuet  always  appear  to  lianre  been  .mistdban  afber 
of  a  good  harvest. 

2Q— ^ 
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P.  How  should  you  decide  whether  an  estimate  ought  to 
be  considered  intelligent,  or  the  conduct  based  upon  it 
judicious  ? 

B.  Not  by  the  event  in  any  one  instance.  We  could  only 
decide  satisfactorily  after  examining  the  results  of  many  esti- 
mates. We  should  endeavour  to  ascertain  whether  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  excess  of  price,  where  the  anticipations  aie 
verified,  suffices  to  pay  all  losses  from  the  instances  in  i?hidi 
favourable  harvests  bring  with  them  falling  prices.  We 
should  decide  according  as  we  learned,  that  a  profit  was  gained, 
on  an  average  of  years,  by  holding  com  for  sale  at  some  more 
or  less  deferred  period,  in  anticipation  of  probable  futnre 
enhanced  prices. 

P.  When  you  said  that  you  preferred  low  to  high  prices,  or 
cheapness  to  deamess,  what  had  you  in  your  thoughts  tint 
you  really  do  prefer  ? 

B.  Abundance  to  scarcity.  We  omitted  to  bear  in  mini 
that  fluctuations  in  prices  are  but  indications  of  the  effiffis 
that  are  being  made  to  secure  to  mankind,  as  nearly  u 
possible,  a  uniform  supply  to  satisfy  their  uniform  wants  oat 
of  sources  of  supply  at  one  time  much  above,  and  at  othai 
much  below,  the  imiform  supply  required. 

P.  Should  we,  in  conformity  with  these  notions,  have 
abundance  if,  taking  favourable  and  unfavourable  seasooi 
together,  the  uniform  or  average  supply  was  sufficient  for  4c 
wants  of  all  ? 

B.  We  should  consider  that  to  be  abundance,  accompome' 
nevertheless  by  fluctuations  of  prices,  indicating  when  mowi 
and  when  fewer,  precautions  and  exertions  were  needed  to 
secure  the  continuance  of  that  abundance  in  r^ard  to  pif 
ticular  commodities. 

P.  Prices,  then,  and  all  the  terms  connected  with  tkeo, 
including  cheapness  and  deamess,  can  have  little  to  do  TfA  -^ 
that  larger  inquiry  into  the  conditions  which  determine  generJ  ^ 
well-being.     Are  you  not  a  little  startled  at  this  inference 
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ix>ni  your  answers,  an  inference  from  whicli,  nevertheless, 
here  appears  to  be  no  escape  ? 

B,  Prices  grow  entirely  out  of  division  of  labour  and 
Qterchange,  and  the  use  of  money — all  developments  of 
atelligenoe  applied  to  industry,  and  therefore  taken  into 
ccount,  when  we  say  that  the  abundance  essential  to  well- 
mng  is  only  to  be  expected  through  the  prevalence  of  good 
ndustrial  qualities  and  through  the  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
roung,  without  which  those  industrial  qualities  will  not  be 
brthcoming. 

P.  In  what  way  do  fluctuations  of  prices  affect  wages  ? 

B.  By  giving  labourers  a  larger  or  smaller  quantity  of 
particular  commodities  in  proportion  to  their  money-vrages. 

P.  Are  fluctuations  of  prices,  then,  always  accompanied  by 
Soctoations  of  wages  ? 

B.  We  do  not  see  how  one  can  occur  without  the  other. 
A.  bad  crop  of  com  and  a  good  crop  of  sugar  occurring  at  the 
tame  time,  and  occasioning  a  higher  price  of  com  and  a  lower 
price  of  sugar,  would  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  labourers  a 
■oaller  quantity  of  com  than  before,  and  a  larger  quantity  of 
ngar,  with  an  mudtered  amount  of  money-wages. 

P.  But  do  not  money-wages  fluctuate  as  well  as  prices  ? 

P.  It  would  not  do  for  us,  with  our  limited  knowledge,  to  say 
tiiat  money  wages  do  not  fluctuate.  They  vary,  as  we  know, 
vith  the  improving  or  declining  capabilities  of  the  labourers ; 
neverth^ess,  we  should  not  say  that  wages  fluctuated  because 
Ihe^  varied  vdth  the  estimates  formed  firom  time  to  time  of 
k  producing  powers  of  labourers. 

P.  Are  these  alterations  in  real  wages,  or  alterations  of 
vuges  which  occur  through  alterations  of  prices,  the  only 
iterations  which  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  fluctuations  ? 

JB.  The  two  kinds  of  alterations,  those  from  varying 
iinuites  of  producing  capacity  and  those  from  fluctuations 
fpricea,  frequently  occur  at  the  same  time,  acting  sometimes 
,  the  same,  sometimes  in  an  opposite  direction,  and  we  could 
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not  hope  to  be  ezpeort  enoogh  1i>  diitingunk  then  on  lA 
occasions.  We  are  rather  encomragedy  h/onmsrefy  t»  confide  m 
tine  correctness  of  oar  opinion  thai  xwmey-imgeB  ohai^  crnlj, 
while  real  "vniges  jB.nctnate  with  the  fluetoations  of  prioe,  by 
its  coincidence  with  the  two  great  tmtiei  pvenoodj  otfr 
blii^ed  ;  that  anrenige  wages  am  tbe  qnotieBt  of  di«  wi|es> 
fond  divided  hy  the  nniaber  of  labourers;  and  tiiaft  the  effiit 
of  the  capitalists  wIk)  distribixtei  the  wagea^and,  bebgH 
oBtainr  the  largest  pit)fit  in  proportion  to  tibecapiiftBl  emjAiysili 
tends  to  bring  about  rates  of  wages  for  all  classes  of  labanifa 
proportioiied  to  the  estimates  formed  of  thesr  pndwsDg 
powers. 

P.  This  coincidence  m«f  be  rery  pbuh^  to  jom,  bat  it 
appears  to  me  that  yxm  hove  rather  asecaned  asub  asserted  tbn 
proved  its  existence. 

B.  We  will  try  ia  explain  to  yoor  satufactdon  what  does 
certainly  seem  qnite  dear  to  ti&  GzantiBg  aa  xmaltend  iIbIi 
of  producing  powers  among  labonrersy  the  monef  wages  Ail 
had  been  adapted  to  their  several  producing  powers  weoU 
remain  unaltered.  But  i^  with  the  incessant  eonsxmptioiLtf 
capital  in  the  business  of  production,  the  various  ccmstifciierii 
of  that  capital  were  sometimes  not  replaced,  at  others  vsitlj 
more  than  replaced,  wages,  ae  measured  in  those  commoditaes, 
would  fluctuate,  leaving  money-'wages  unaltered,  and  h 
the  pToporlaons  of  the  wages-ftuid  allotted  to  the 
classes  of  laboursrs  uncdteied  also. 

P.  As,  however,  the  producing*  powers  of  laboccren  «f 
frequently  undergoing  change^  there  must  be  two  kindi  d 
changes  in  wages,  one  of  which  yoa  call  fluctuation,  but »( 
the  other. 

B.  Those  changes  which  we  do  not  consider  to  be  floeM* 

tions  are  the  changes  in  money- wages  by  which  wages  lie 

adapted  to  the  varying  estimates  of  powers  of  productka  » 

isbourers.     The  chang^ft  wMch  we  consider  to  be  flnctatiiai 

are  the  changes  m  reaV  ^a^  ^twol^\  ^^deksos^  \hft 

tiona  of  prices. 
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JP.  TwMigAe  career  of  a;  weIl>cendiid)iBd  jlalK)nrcrfW>gitBe 
ntMC^  vig^  we  expect  ^aak,  firom  unall  Beginnings^  his 
?agei  would  grAdoallj  riee  to  a  colminating  paint,  ailerwaids 
a  nnk  deivm  towaids  llie  lerel  whence  they  started,  chequered 
irouglioiit  their  comxee  by  fltictiuitioiis  ? 

JB.  Tbrt  k  what  we  meen,  the  alternate  rise  and  Mi.  being 
Bilked  is  the  mencT-wages^  and  Idie  intennediate  fiuetuatiQna 
bemg  mazkcd  by  the  flnctiaitioiis  of  prioea. 

P.  If  there  were  no  such  calamities  as  bankruptcies  and 
■ayptyijiung  of  work,  yoor  descriptian  might  correspond  with 
iriiat  we  obeenne.  Bat  do  not  these  famish  i»  with  exauplet 
of  fluctuations  of  money-wages  as  well  aa  of  real  wagea  2 

B.  We  had  not  liioi^t  of  theseu 

P.  And  now,  having  your  attention  called  to  what  you  had 
ovolooked,  are  you  prepared  to  reconcile  them  with  your 
•iplanatioa  or  to  abaikdon  it? 

B^  You  do  not  expect  us  to  dbei&er  at  present.  Wemay 
have  ssmeChing  to  kans  wludi  will  enable  us  to  account  Ibar 
fasmag'  erBUti^  correcting  or  modifying  conelnsiona  so  &r 
iormcdy  rather  than  abandomBg  them.  We  see  i^  once  that 
a  new  element  with  which  we  are  mot  acquainted  is  intxo* 
Aioed,  and  we  most  pause  and  hold  our  judgments  is  suspense 
till  we  have  studied  it  sofficiently  to  assign  its  proper  weight 
Hit. 

P.  The  use  of  money,  which  ysn  hare  examined,  presents 
h  xu  new  phenomena.  These  yuir  hare  studied  and  inter* 
lletod.  The  use  of  credit^  which  yem  have  not  yet  examined^ 
Resents  other  phenomena.  These  you  will  have  to  study  and 
Uiterpret  The  phenomena  introduced  to  us  by  the  adoption 
tf  xaoaey  have  proved  to  be  perf^sctly  reeoneihible  with  our 
leevioaa  eoBchisions^  and  so  may  the  phenomena  xntroduced 
^usby  Ite  adoption  of  credit.  Meanwhile  you  fedce  note  of 
t  difficulty,  for  the  solution  of  which  you  cannot  be  prepared, 
SQ  you  have  investigated  the  consequences  of  using  credit^  as 
^  as  money^  in  fJte  basineBv  of  produxstioii  an^rnXjoxf^vo^^. 
htf /on  em  Hotf  me  now  whether  yoa  are  awaxe  ot  «Ky  tc2«» 
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of  conduct  which  ought  to  be  added  to  those  already  recog- 
nized, as  growing  out  of  the  alterations  and  fluotuataons  of 
wages  viewed  through  the  medium  of  money  and  prices? 

B.  We  see  no  call  for  rules  of  conduct  in  addition  to  those 
already  noted.  The  modes  of  observing  those  rules  may 
appear  in  another  form.  Economy  has  to  contriye  the 
means  of  uninterrupted  well-being  out  of  wages  at  one  time 
more  than  suf&cient,  at  another  less  than  sufficienti  on  account 
of  declining  powers  of  production.  It  has  also  to  accomplish, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  uniformity  in  the  supply  of  wealtk 
available  for  consumption  and  enjoyment,  t.  e.  to  meet  unifium 
wants,  in  the  midst  of  fluctuating  prices. 

P.  Can  you  illustrate  this  view  of  the  two  duties  of  economj 
by  an  example  ? 

jB.  We  might  take  the  average  wages  of  an  artizan,  ranniqg 
over  his  industrial  life,  at  30^.  a-week,  and  assume  thit  he 
lays  by  10s.  a-week  to  provide  against  the  contingencies  of 
illness  and  old  age.  During  his  life  the  price  of  the  loif 
fluctuates  between  Ad.  and  12d.  If,  while  saving  lOs.  a-wedc 
he  also  wish  to  eat  nearly  as  much  bread  when  it  is  dear  ai 
when  it  is  cheap,  he  must  make  extra  money  saving  during 
the  season  of  cheap  bread,  so  as  to  be  able  to  spend  more 
money  upon  bread  during  the  season  of  dear  bread. 

P.  You  have  said  that  prices  throughout  the  world  have 
a  tendency  to  settle  themselves  so  as  to  be  the  same  ereiy- 
where,  pltis  or  minus  the  charges  of  transport,  according  as  the 
commodities  were  imported  or  exported.  Might  it  not  happen 
that  the  prices  of  all  commodities  should  be  higher  in  one 
country  than  in  others  ? 

B.  Such  a  state  of  prices  is  just  possible — ^is  conceivable  it 
all  events — ^but  it  can  only  occur  in  a  coimtry  which  prodooei 
nothing  except  the  metal  out  of  which  money  is  coined.  A 
country  so  circumstanced  would  export  money  and  import  all 
commodities. 

JP.  Do  you  fed  quit.^  eva^  ^^\.  ^-cnrr.^  NisflN^xsally  hightt 
than  those  in  other  couTl\.xi.es^o\J\^Y^«^«^^s^'o«^^^ 
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mces?    If,  for  the  purpose  of  investigation,  I  were  to  aflirm 
at  such  a  state  of  prices  might  occur,  what  would  you  say  ? 
jB.  We  might  call  upon  you  to  explain  how  what  you 
QSrm  could  be  possible. 

P.  And  you  would  be  justified  in  doing  so.  It  may  happen, 
owever,  that  persons  who  make  assertions  which  they  cannot 
]q)lain  will  acknowledge  their  inability  and  plead  their  want 
f  expertness.  They  neither  wilfully  mis-state,  nor  object  to 
etract  or  correct  a  mis-statement  when  once  brought  to  per- 
eive  it.  Could  you  do  nothing  in  order  to  come  to  an  under- 
tanding,  when  you  know  that  those  with  whom  you  disagree 
ae  mistaken  ? 

B.  We  would  gladly  show  where  they  were  wrong,  but  in 
;lie  case  before  us  we  fear  we  should  be  obliged  to  repeat  that 
ire  cannot  conceive  the  possibility  of  a  state  of  prices  such  as 
nq»posed  by  you. 

P.  You  ought  to  aim  at  doing  more.  You  ought  to  be 
iWe  to  expose  the  absurdity  of  my  supposition.  The  ability  to 
fcflow  out  an  assumption  into  consequences  which  confirm  or 
Mitfute  it  is  so  useful  that  you  ought  not  to  miss  the  opportunity 
of  obtaining  some  practice  in  it.  Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  such 
*  state  of  things  were  to  occur  as  that  all  prices,  the  prices 
of  commodities  that  we  habitually  export  as  well  as  of  those 
ftat  we  habitually  import,  were  to  be  higher  than  the  prices 
ii  any  other  coxmtry ;  what  would  happen  ? 

B,  We  should  cease  to  export,  but  continue  to  import, 
perhaps  more  largely  than  before. 

P.  How  should  we  pay  for  the  imported  commodities, 
imports  having  ceased  ? 

B.  "With  money,  or  with  the  metal  out  of  which  money  is 
toined. 

P.  What  would  be  the  consequence  of  importing  more  than 
Defore,  ceasing  to  export,  and  parting  with  our  gold  ? 

B.  To  raise  the  value  of  gold,  or  bring  down  the  prices  of 
30inmoditie5. 

-P.  And  what  would  he  consequences  in  oVScieT  ^ovroJcnea*  <2?l 
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selling  in  tbe  dearest  market  leave  the  poor,  the  destitute, 
those  who  have  nothing  to  offer  in  exchangei  totally  unpro' 
vided  for  ? 

B.  It  does ;  and  so  also  would  the  opposite  practice.  The 
duty  of  caring  for  the  incapable  and  destitute  must  devolye, 
if  it  is  not  to  be  neglected,  upon  the  possessors  of  wealth;  and 
the  practice  of  producing  and  buying  cheap  in  order  to  seQ 
dear  increases  the  wealth  out  of  which  the  destitute  are  to  be 
provided,  whereas  the  contrary  practice  wotdd  cause  wealth 
to  disappear. 

P.  After  the  proofs  which  you  have  given  me  of  yoar 
ability  to  appreciate  the  guidance  derivable  fix)m  fluctua- 
tions of  prices,  and  the  advantages  secured  to  society  by  those 
who,  able  to  interpret  them  aright,  buy  labour  and  commodi- 
ties where  they  are  to  be  found  cheapest,  and  dispose  of  them 
as  profitably  as  possible,  thereby  applying  labour  where  it  can 
be  made  most  productive,  and  distributing  commodities  where 
most  enjoyment  can  be  derived  from  their  consumption;  I 
need  say  nothing  more  to  caution  you  against  a  class  of 
teachers  who  are  in  the  habit  of  aspersing  the  whole  race  ol 
successful  wealth-producers  with  contumelious  epithets,  instead 
of  holding  them  up  as  examples  to  be  imitated.  A  teacher  wk 
observed  among  such  men  conduct  deserving  of  blame,  mixec 
up  with  their  commendable  industrial  conduct,  ought  to  b 
competent  to  single  out  and  expose  the  transgressions.  T 
confound  good  and  bad  in  undiscriminating  censure  is  t 
slander  and  degrade,  not  to  improve  and  elevate  mankind. 
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ism  of  Papers,  wherein  sabjects  are  investigated  which,  there  is  reason  to 
re,  would  have  interested  Socrates,  and  in  a  manner  that  he  would  not  disapprove, 
he  among  ns  now,  gifted  with  the  knowledge,  and  familiar  with  the  habits,  and 
p,  of  onr  times. 


Pakt  in.— ^mottg  ih  ^mh^rs. 
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AMONG  THE  TEACIEKS. 


ON  GOOD  CHRISTIANS. 


They  tell  us,  Philo,  that  you  are  an  enemy  of  religion ; 
L  that  is  why  they  dislike  your  teaching  the  hoys. 
?.  And  who  are  "  they  "  who  thus  strive  to  injure  me,  and, 
lay  say,  the  hoys  also,  and  seem  to  terrify  you  ? 
r.  They  do  not  terrify,  hut  they  vex  and  distress  us,  because 
respect  them,  and  we  also  like  your  teaching. 
P.  But  who  are  they  ? 

r.  They  are  men  who  have  devoted  time  and  money  to 
ication — ^who  are  engaged  in  many  charitahle  works ;  and 
>  believe  them  to  he  truly  good  Christians. 
P.  I  perceive  they  have  done  more  than  vex  and  distress 
u.  They  have  led  you  to  suspect,  if  they  have  not  per- 
laded  you,  that  I  am  doing  mischief — that  I  am  misleading 
6  boys. 

T.  They  have  not,  indeed,  got  so  fat  as  that. 
^.  Perhaps  we  do  not  understand  one  aiiotixet,    Ii\4.  ^^^ 

\ 
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not  say  that  they  are  good  Christians,  and  that  they  disapprore 
my  teachings  ? 

T.  Yes ;  but  we  did  not  say  that  they  might  not  be  mis- 
taken. We  think  they  are.  We  have  followed  yonr  teacliiiigs 
very  closely,  and  have  never  heard  anything  of  whieh  we  do 
not  highly  approve. 

P.  This  censnre  of  me,  then^  would  have  been  more  alarming 
had  it  come  from  men  who  stand  high  with  you  for  their  intd- 
ligence,  as  well  as  for  being  **  good  Christians."  I  presrane 
you  do  not  doubt  their  sincerity,  and  consider  that  they  beKero 
themselves,  while  they  revile  me. 

T.  You  should  not  use  so  harsh  a  term.  They  don't  WTib 
you. 

P.  Is  not  an  enemy  of  religion,  in  their  estimation,  n 
enemy  of  truth,  and  of  goodness,  and  wisdom  ?  A  chararfjr 
such  as  that  ought  to  be  attached  to  nobody  who  is  not  knofi 
to  deserve  it.  They  who  are  guilty  of  originating  or  ciiei' 
lating  a  report  of  the  kind  before  they  have  ascertained  it  <l 
be  true,  are  worso  than  revilers — ^they  are  calumniators  ill 
defEimers. 

"T.  We  are  sure  that  they  are  sincere  in  what  they  say  rf 
you;  but  they  are  mistaken.  They  really  have  no  ideirf 
what  you  are  teaching. 

P.  You  do  not  convey  to  me  a  very  exalted  notion  of  J0» 
"  good  Christian  "  friends.  They  seem  quick  in  condenmig 
unheard.  They  may  be  as  slow  in  comprehending  when  ft? 
have  heard. 

T,  What  has  principally  prejudiced  them  against  yw  i 
that  you  do  not  teach  from  the  Bible. 

P.  Their  sincerity,  and  the  conscientiousness  with  li 
they  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  a  chaise  be&re  ftf 
make  it,  are  matters  of  secondary  importance,  to  ns,  at  ^tA 
if  not  to  them.  Let  us  pass  on  to  what  concerns  nfl  ■• 
deeply.  I  am  quite  prepared  to  examine  scrupulously,  ^ 
jour  assistance,  an^  "part  of  my  teaching  or  of  my  wAA^ 
conducting  it,  thai  -jou  caii  c^  m^  ^\X«v^Q^\<i  vL^i^f60t 
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in  the  opinion  of  your  "  good  Cliristian  *'  friends,  or  as 
tiling  explanation  in  yonr  own. 
'.  They  say,  and  we  have  always  been  taught  to  believe, 

education  ought  to  be  based  upon  the  Bible,  And  do  you 
differ  from  them  ? 

\  Before  I  can  differ  from,  or  agree  with  them,  I  must 
srstand  what  they  mean.  At  present,  I  do  not.  And  I 
3  some  doubt  whether  they  understand  themselves.  As  you 
in  earnest,  and  seem  to  share  their  opinions,  you  may  be 
medium  for  making  us  better  acquainted.  Now,  as  rational 
,  with  some  cultivation,  you  cannot  be  surprised,  having 
aded  some  of  my  classes,  that  I  should  wish  to  be  master 
hat  I  undertake  to  teach  to  others. 

'.  You   do  not  pretend  that  you  have  not  studied  and 
fcered  your  Bible  ? 
\  I  have  certainly  studied,  and  I  may  say,  without  boasting, 

I  have  mastered  it  sufficiently  to  be  convinced  that  it  is 

adapted  for  boys  and  girls  than  for  men  and  women, 
rever  elevating,  admonishing,  and  consoling  its  pages  may 
re  to  men  and  women, — to  boys  and  girls,  till  adequately 
)ared,  they  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  damaging.  If  addressed 
oys  and  girls  at  aU,  the  Bible  is  only  addressed  to  them 
lugh  men  and  women.  You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that 
»  are  Christians  held  to  be  quite  as  good  as  your  friends 

concur  in  this  opinion.    Assuming  these  two  classes  of 
istians  to  be  equally  sincere  in  the  enunciation  of  their 
eictions,  to  be  equally  good  in  intention,  our  inquiry  may 
ble  us  to  decide  which  are  the  wiser,  and  hence  the  better, 
onduct.     I  will  lay  down  one  rule  about  which  theife  can  be 
lispute  between  us :  the  Bible  must  be  treated  with  respect, 
the  understandings  and  feelings  of  children,  also. 
'.  As  to  that,  we  are  certainly  of  one  mind. 
\.  Let  us  be  cautious.    We  ought  to  make  sure  that  we 
agreed  as  to  what  is  implied  by  "  treating^  with  respect." 
iek  teacher  would  treat  the  Bible  and  its  etudool^  ^^n^ 
iter  respeeir^be  wbo^  before  he  invited  "boys  to  t^^9l  VSaa 

1—^ 
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Bible,  pnt  them  through  a  course  of  mental  traming  to  prepare 
them  for  understanding  what  they  read,  or  he  who  insists  that 
boys  shall  read  the  Biole,  having  taken  no  pains  beforehand  to 
qualify  them  for  its  perusal  with  profit,  and  not  pretending 
either  to  explain  what  is  read,  or  to  ascertain  the  impressum 
left  by  passages  which  admit  of  very  different  interpretations? 

T.  The  former  of  the  two,  of  course.  But  we  should  prefer 
a  third  teacher,  who  would  prepare  his  boys  to  read  the  Bible, 
and  then  read  it  with  them,  encouraging  them  to  state  all  thdr 
difficulties,  and  ascertaining,  by  familiar  conversations  and 
carefal  examinations,  what  thoughts  and  impressions  voe 
likely  to  have  been  left  by  their  Bible-readings. 

P.  Do  you  teach  algebra  and  logarithms  to  the  yonnger 
childien  in  your  schools  ? 

T.  Of  course  not.  To  attempt  to  teach  them  would  be  pe- 
posterous. 

P.  Are  you  desirous  that  [the  children  who  remain  long 
enough  with  you  should  understand  the  elements  of  the  former, 
and  the  principles  on  which  logarithmic  tables  are  fonoMli 
facilitating,  as  they  do,  most  of  our  difficult  and  othenriw 
tedious  calculations  ? 

T.  We  certainly  are. 

P.  Knowing,  as  you  do,  that  most  of  your  children  itb 
removed  from  your  tuition  far  earlier  than  is  desirable  fa 
their  good ;  knowing  also  how  desirable  it  is  that  eveiy  oa 
should  be  instructed  in  the  branches  of  knowledge  which  I 
have  mentioned,  how  can  you  reconcile  to  yourselves  tta 
omission  of  any  attempt  to  teach  them  to  your  younger 
children  ? 

T.  We  yield  to  necessity.  We  can  neither  get  rid  of  tfc» 
feebleness  inherent  in  childhood,  nor  teach  algebra  and  )affr 
rithms,  any  more  than  we  could  teach  conic  sections  and  ill* 
differential  calculus,  without  first  teaching  thepreliminaiyff^ 
jects  out  of  which  they  grow. 

P.  Do  I  undeiBtaad  that,  given  the  opportuniiy,  yon  wrf 
teach  all  these  \)xaiid[i^^  ol'Vais^X^^^^  \  ^iS43ckSs^  you  eicl* 
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ttm  from  jour  schools,  except  so  hr  as  your  elder  and  more 
innced  scholars  are  concerned? 

T.  We  would.  Moreover,  we  think  we  best  show  our  earnest 
Bsire  to  do  as  mnch  by  carefully  grounding  our  children, 
tan  the  very  outset,  in  the  principles  of  arithmetic — ^in  nume- 
liioii,  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  division,  propor- 
ons,  and  fractions,  vulgar  and  decimal. 

P.  And  what  would  you  think  of  me,  if,  disregarding  all 
us  common  sense,  while  absorbed  in  the  persuasion  of  the 
il-importance  to  men  that  they  should  be  masters  of  the  best 
spedients  for  working  problems,  but  noticing  that  algebra 
nd  logarithms  were  not  taught  in  your  regular  classes,  I  were 
)  represent  you  as  enemies  to  those  branches  of  knowledge, 
nd  hence  to  the  boys  excluded  from  them  through  your  negli- 
ence,  or  ignorance,  or  perversity  ? 

r.  We  should,  without  question,  set  you  down  as  a  very 
usiaken  and  wrong-headed  man.  And  we  would  try  to  persuade 
on  that  to  attempt  the  instruction  which  your  accusation 
gainst  us  implied  a  wish  to  have  given,  would  be  a  very  effec- 
ive  method  for  disqualifying,  not  for  qualifying,  children  to 
ecome  as  men  instructed  in  usefdl  knowledge,  and  diligent 
nd  expert  in  turning  it  to  account. 

P.  What  would  you  say,  if  the  only  notice  which  I  con- 
escended  to  take  of  your  justification,  in  answer  to  my 
eproaches,  was  to  insist  that  the  elementary  principles  of 
rithmetic  should  never  be  taught  with  my  consent  in  your 
Bhools  unless  based  upon  the  differential  calculus  ? 

T.  We  don't  know  what  we  might  say,  but  we  should  think 
lat  you  were  either  demented  or  indulging  in  banter  out  of 


P.  May  I  not  have  similar  thoughts,  intensified  by  the 
ttxredness  of  the  subject,  when  I  hear  it  gravely  pretended, 
Dt  that  the  Bible  should  be  based  upon  education,  but  that 
Incation  should  be  based  upon  the  Bible  ? 

r.  It  never  occurred  to  us  that  the  determination  to  make 
16  Bible  the  basis  of  education  might  be  an  m^emoTi  ^i  ^^ 
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order  of  proceeding  best  adapted  to  arrive  at  good  education 
in  conjunction  with  a  just  appreciation  of  the  leasonB  to  be 
learned  from  the  Bible.  We  were  captivated,  as  othen  haie 
been,  by  the  suggestion  of  making  the  Bible  the  ark  of  hope  iB 
childhood,  as  it  is  the  ark  of  safety  in  manhood,  and  of  refiige 
in  old  age. 

P.  And  the  question  to  be  solved  is — ^how  teaching  and 
training  should  be  conducted — how  children  should  be  dealt 
with  so  as  to  lead  them  to  seek  hope,  safety,  and  refuge  whan 
alone  they  are  to  be  found,  and  to  qualify  them  for  conducting 
their  search  successfully.  I  require  as  much  conscientious  and 
intelligent  care  in  teaching  the  Bible  as  in  teaching  any  othtf 
book.  You  would  not  quarrel  with  me  if  I  insisted  njon 
more.  Let  me  ask,  then,  do  you  know  of  any  schools  whoe 
this  course  is  pursued  in  studying  the  Bible  ?  You  do  not 
Do  you  know  of  any  schools  in  which  avowals  of  h^lad, 
assumed  to  be  drawn  unerringly  from  the  Bible,  are,  as  &r  « 
such  things  can  be  done,  imposed  upon  the  children,  the  BDde 
being  read  by  them  without  either  encouragement  or  assiatr 
ance,  to  establish  concordance  between  their  own  avowals  d 
belief  and  the  impressions  left  by  the  words  which  they  hifo 
read?  You  do.  And  do  you  know  of  other  schools  where  it 
is  insisted  that  the  Bible  shall  be  read,  it  being  made  a  bout 
that  the  reading  will  be  unaccompanied  by  any  attempt  t» 
ascertain  in  what  sense  passages  bearing  upon  varieties  of 
conduct  are  received,  or  to  exercise  the  memories  of  tin 
children  upon  the  subject-matter  of  the  reading,  beyond  tti 
words,  the  dates,  and  the  places  mentioned  ?  You  do.  I 
would  ask,  then,  is  the  Bible  treated  with  respect  by  anyrf 
these  teachers  ? 

T.  To  teach  the  Bible  as  you  say  it  ought  to  be  taugW 
would  be  impossible  with  children. 

P.  Am  I  to  understand  that,  in  your  opinion,  the  Bible  fl» 
only  be  taught  to  children  by  treating  it  with  disrespect? 

T.  You  have  placed  us  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma,  bnt  jc* 
have  not  convinced  tis. 


III  my  own  ghidies,  my  own  self-qnestioningy  I  lurre 
foimd  myself  on  similar  horns,  but  not  withont  being 
Dised  of  ignorance,    of  which   I  had   preyionsly  Heexi 
are. 

You  haive  often  shown  ns  how  mnch  we  had  to  leain, 
re  do  not  wish  now  to  conceal  our  ignorance,  either  from 
r  from  onrselyes. 

The  greatest  difficulty  in  the  way  of  all  learners  is, 
mce  of  their  ignorance.  It  not  only  stands  in  the  way 
air  seeking  knowledge,  but  it  blinds  them  to  the  necessity 
dug  precautions  against  mistaking  their  very  ignorance 
Qowledge,  and  of  applying  for  assistance  to  him  who  has 
nowledge,  which  they  neither  have  nor  are  likely  to  get 
at  assistance.  It  leads  them  to  pursue  error  with  a 
n  of  that  energy  which,  even  when  well-directed,  is 
inadequate  to  satisfy  the  yearnings  of  the  more  zealous 
rs  after  truth. 

Let  us  hope  that  we  have  made  our  first  step  towards 
Qowledge  which  we  seek,  being  aware  of  our  own  igno- 
.  We  look  to  you  for  assistance  out  of  it. 
And,  as  is  my  wopt,  I  shall  do  little  more  than  suggest 
r  for  your  own  reflections.  You  are  seeking  for  truth, 
10  am  I.  Being  greatly  your  senior,  and  haying  been 
in  search  of  it,  I  may  be  somewhat  in  advance  of  you. 
gladly  will  I  help  you  over  any  of  the  difficulties  that  I 
be  supposed  to  have  conquered^  with  help  from  others, 
ff  to  that  which  you  are  seeking  from  me.  I  thought 
her  hard  that  you  should  try  to  stop  me  in  my  search, 
ipresenting  that  I  had  brought  down  upon  myself  the 
re  of  certain  "good  Christians."  Can  you  tell  me  how 
listinguish  a  **good"  from  a  **bad"  Christian — ^for  it 
'es  us  not  to  expose  ourselves  unnecessarily  to  the  censure 
)good? 

It  is  necessary,  above  all  things,  in  order  to  be  a  Chns- 
to  be  a  good  man. 
Cannot  a  bad  man  he  a  Christiaai  ? 
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T,  Strictly  speaking,  we  should  say,  "  No." 

P.  Do  you  not  perceive  how  greatly  you  add  to  the  diffieaUl 
in  the  way  of  our  ever  coming  to  an  understanding,  by  theoj 
of  such  expressions  as  **  strictly  speaking/'  which  implies  tlu 
you  do  not  always  speak  strictly;  that  yon  sometimes  m 
language  carelessly  and  loosely,  and  make  it  a  ddke  k 
vagueness,  insincerity,  and  error.  This,  I  take  it,  you  d 
not  intend  to  do  ? 

jT.  You  will  excuse  us ;  but  we  have  not  been  trained  t 
use  language,  we  were  going  to  say,  so  severely,  we  ought  t( 
say,  so  accurately  as  we  acknowledge  is  desirable,  if  we  vonli 
arrive  at  truth. 

P.  We  have  a  matter  to  examine  of  great  importance  to  yos 

to  me,  and  to  society — ^the  subjects  to  be  taught,  and  tlu 

.  method  of  teaching  them  to  children.    I  have  adopted  opimoB 

and  shaped  my  practice.     Are  my  opinions  sound  and  D] 

practice  judicious  ? 

jT.  That  is  what  we  would  be  satisfied  upon. 

P.  In  due  time  I  shall  be  quite  prepared  to  submit  to  yoB 
judgments  my  justification  of  both.  But  we  must  first  dift 
encumber  ourselves  of  anything  extraneous  that  might  peiptei 
mislead,  or  distract  us.  We  shall  need  all  the  sagacity  ani 
love  of  truth  that  we  can  muster,  without  wasting  them  ii 
irrelevant  discussion.  Understanding,  then,  that  by  a  Christiii 
you  mean  a  good  and  well-intentioned  man,  whatever  else  yw 
may  mean,  ought  I  to  surrender  my  own  conceptions  of  what  i 
true  in  doctrine  and  judicious  in  practice,  because  sach  i 
one  objects  to  them  ? 

T.  Not  to  surrender ;  but  ifc  would  lead  you  to  ponder— 1< 
reconsider. 

P.  And  suppose  I  have  pondered,  and  reconsidered,  tt^ 
have,  by  so  doing,  confirmed  my  previous  decisions  ? 

T.  You  ought,  of  course,  to  hold  by  your  own  decisions. 

P.  The  repeated  examinations  to  which  I  have  subject^ 
my  own  decisions,  side  by  side  with  the  reasons  of  objecton 
80  far  as  I  could  gel  al  tWK^,  m-K^  \v»:^^  ^xfiiJciV^Sii  me  to  detorf 
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16  errors  and  contradictions  of  those  from  whom  I  dissent : 
ight  I  to  conceal  or  expose  them  ? 

r.  Expose  them,  certainly.  Truth  demands  that  there 
lonld  be  no  concealment. 

P.  One  may  still  be  a  little  haunted  with  the  thought  of 
)mg  at  variance  with  Christians.  To  allay  one's  uneasiness, 
16  might  inquire,  not  being  able  to  concur  with  them,  whether 
hristians  were  always  intelligent  as  well  as  good  men.  What 
ill  your  answer  be  to  such  an  inquiry  ? 
T.  It  is  impossible  to  maintain  that  all  Christians  are 
telligent. 

P.  Ought  my  distress  of  mind  to  be  alleviated  on  finding 
at  the  Christians  who  object  to  me  are  unreflecting,  de- 
unatory,  and  inconsistent?  And  ought  I  to  feel  support 
ascertaining  that  other  Christians,  cautious,  coherent,  and 
^hly  intelligent,  coincide  with  me  ? 

T.  Coincidences,  such  as  these,  would  certainly  disincline 
a  from  wavering. 

P.  There  are  epochs  in  the  world's  history,  when  it  has 
tioved  a  man  to  stand  almost  alone.  The  first  effort  to 
ipel  a  prevailing  superstition,  to  promulgate  a  new  truth, 
ly  be  the  work  of  a  single  man — ^not  merely  unsupported, 
t  opposed — not  merely  unfriended,  but  persecuted — of  a 
Jileo,  a  Locke,  a  Clarkson.  His  strength  must  be  from 
thin,  from  the  love  of  truth  and  the  sense  of  duty.  Were 
m  like  these  opposed  and  denounced  by  Christians  ? 
T.  They  were.  There  is  no  denying  it. 
P.  Were  they  right  in  resisting  their  Christian  persecutors  ? 
T.  That  they  were  is  now  disputed  by  nobody — ^by  nobody,  at 
art,  who  has  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  evidences 
id  reasonings  by  which  they  subverted  the  false  doctrines 
icepted  as  truths  before  their  time,  and  the  inhuman  prac- 
86g  founded  upon  them. 

P.  Then,  have  we  not  the  Christians  of  former  days  in 
Oision  with  the  Christians  of  our  days  ? 
T,  So  it  appearGT. 
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P.  Compared  with  these  great  men  of  the  paaiy  a 
greatly  favonred  ?  Have  I  not  a  few  Christiaiift  i 
although  many  are  against  me  ? 

T,  You  have. 

P.  And  is  the  question  of  truth  to  he  put  to  the  i 
decided  hy  the  majority  ? 

T.  That  would  not  do. 

P.  But  if  I  stood  alone  ? 

T.  You  should,  nevertheless,  act  according  to  y 
convictions.  But  for  such  determination^  displayed 
martyrdom,  we  should  not  he  what  we  are. 

P.  You    have    not   adverted,    perhaps,    to    an   a 
which    you    have    made, — ^an   adndssicm    which   yoi 
wish  to  retract.    Are  there  several  Christianities, 
one  Christianity  ? 

T.  We  are  not  aware  of  any  admission  of  ours 
justify  such  a  question. 

P.  I  thought  I  understood  you  to  approve  and  t< 
the  conduct  of  those  great  men  who,  standing  ale 
troverted,  and  ultimately  subverted,  Christianity,  as  ini 
up  to  their  time  ? 

T.  Surely  the  great  men,  to  whom  we  owe  so  muc 
enlightenment,  have  never  before  been  represented 
verters  of  Christianity  ? 

P.  You  forget.  The  Christians  whom  they  oppc 
offended,  and  who  were  the  accepted  exponents  of  Chr 
so  represented  them ;  that  is  to  say,  they  represented 
doing  a  work  which,  if  successful,  would  subvert  Chii 
and  they  did  succeed. 

T.  We  will  not  shirk  your  question.  We  do  not  hi 
affirm  that  there  is  only  one  Christianity  founded  i 
Gospels. 

P.  But  did  you  not  say  that  Christians  of  the  prt 
are  utterly  at  variance  with  Christians  of  former  dayg 
if  80,  can  they  draw  their  contradictory  judgments  i 
common  irvariaTole  Clai\a\.Va^Di\.i  "^ 
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r.  The  Christianity  is  the  same,  unaltered;  but  it  is  in- 
preted  differently. 

P.  As  you  explain  the  matter,  it  seems,  to  use  a  pointed 
^ssion,  whidiy  probably,  yon  have  heard  before,  that 
People  bring  to  the  Bible  a  great  part  of  what  they  find 
it.'*  If  some  stranger  were  to  come  among  us,  for  the 
ipose  of  studying  our  doings,  past  and  present,  not  our 
^ings,  taking  it  for  granted  that  our  doings — ^those  doings 
lich  have  been  sanctioned  and  abetted  by  the  goTemment 
d  the  prevailing  public  opinion  of  the  day,  were  the  mani- 
itations  of  our  religion,  might  he  not  fasicj  that  our  religion 
d  been  perpetually  on  the  shift,  and  is  now  so  completely 
inged  from  what  it  was,  that,  to  call  it  by  the  same  name 
uld  wear  the  appearance  of  a  juggle, — "  a  mockery,  a  delu- 
>n,  and  a  snare  **  ? 

T.  We  never  heard  religion  treated  in  this  manner  before, 
e  were  not  prepared  for  the  kind  of  discussion  into  which 
a  are  leading  us. 

P.  Ought  you  not  rather  to  say,  into  which  you  are  leading 
•nrselves  ?  A  little  reflection  will  convince  you  that  I  am 
dug  no  more  than  calling  your  attention  to  the  inferences 
at  must  be  drawn  from  your  own  statements  of  fact.  Upon 
I  serious  a  subject  you  ought  not  to  be  taken  unprepared, 
nun  your  own  admissions  deductions  are  drawn,  &om  which 
m  see  no  escape.  Nevertheless,  they  surprise,  they  stagger; 
night  say,  they  alarm  you.  Your  admissions  may  have  been 
Mutiously  made.  You  might  like  to  withdraw  them.  Shall 
w  nm  over  together  some  of  the  more  striking  events  of  the 
itter  half  of  the  Christian  era,  and  examine  them  separately, 
i  practical  exponents  of  religiipus  belief  ? 
T,  We  will  gladly  join  in  such  an  examination.  It  will 
hb  us  time  for  consideration,  and  will  supply  material  for 
•tmg  the  propriety  of  admissions,  which,  to  judge  by  the 
lorences  drawn  from  them,  may  require  qualiflcation. 
J'.  Before  we  enter  upon  it,  let  us  have  a  clear  under- 
ending  as  to  what  we  are  agreed  upon,    la  it  ^^oxa  o'^\£Ci£nx. 
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that  the  Christian  religion,  as  now  professed,  is  the  same 
religion  that  it  was  in  the  heginning  ? 

T.  It  cannot  he  otherwise.  It  is  founded  on  the  (Gospels 
and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  which  are  the  records  and 
expositions  of  Christ's  life  and  teachings. 

P.  Are  we,  then,  to  accept  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts  of  tb 
Apostles  as  expositions  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  that  these, 
as  recorded,  have  undergone  no  change  during  the  period  from 
which  we  are  to  draw  our  examples  of  Christian  conduct  ? 

T.  Yes.  We  are  conscious,  of  course,  of  the  variety  of 
interpretation,  and  of  the  changes  of  interpretation,  among 
several  denominations  of  Christians;  hut  all  confess  to  drawing 
their  inspirations  from  one  common  unaltered  source,— tbe 
Holy  Bihle. 

P.  The  examination  in  which  you  are  desirous  of  engaging 
is  to  ascertain,  amid  the  more  striking  events  posterior  to  the 
spread  of  Christianity,  what  varieties  of  conduct,  if  any,  haTe 
been  accepted  and  sanctioned,  as  in  direct  harmony  with,  or 
condemned,  as  in  direct  opposition  to,  a  religion  which  htf 
undergone  no  change  ? 

T.  We  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  shrink  from  such  an  exami- 
nation. Wo  will,  therefore,  thankfdlly  take  advantage  of  yonr 
offer  to  conduct  it. 

P.  I  shall  do  no  more  than  place  before  you,  seriatim,  some 
of  the  great  events  recorded  in  history,  and  invite  you  to  pro- 
nounce judgment  upon  them,  as  they  bear  upon  the  questka 
under  consideration.  We  cannot  do  better  than  begin  ^ 
the  Crusades.  The  mere  mention  of  the  events  will  suffice  fif 
our  purpose ;  the  salient  points  in  them  being  fEuniliar  to  b« 
all.  What,  then,  shall  we  say  of  the  Crusades  ?  Were  th^» 
or  were  they  not,  justified  and  promoted  by  those  who,  at  the 
time,  were  the  recognised  expounders  of  Christian  doctrine? 

T.  They  certainly  were. 

P.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted,  if  the  same  views  of  Christiw 
Jutj  deduciblo  from  Christian  doctrine  prevailed  generaUf** 
the  present  time  tiiio\3L^oM\»  Cj\msXfcTA'5Ks^  VJja*^  it  woaU  h 
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easy  enotigli  for  the  united  Gliristians  to  expel  the  Mahome- 
dans  from  Palestine  and  maintain  possession  of  Jerusalem  and 
the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Why,  then,  is  not  that  work  done  ? 
"Why  is  it  not  even  thought  of  ? 

T,  It  would  he  discreditable  to  suppose  that  modem  Chris- 
tians, with  such  overwhelming  means  as  they  have  at  their 
disposal,  could  be  holding  back  from  the  undertaking  for  any 
other  reason  than  that  they  considered  it  would  be  at  variance 
with  Christian  conduct — ^with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

P.  Have  not  Christian  forces  been  lately  transported  to 
those  regions  ? 

T.  They  have. 

P.  And  do  you  know  with  what  purpose  ? 

T.  We  can  hardly  speak  confidently  upon  what  has  been  the 
subject  of  so  many  conflicting  statements.  We  incline  to 
think  that  the  expedition  was  sanctioned  by  the  principal 
Christian  powers,  with  the  hope  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  bar- 
barous massacre  of  a  Christian  by  a  Mahomedan  population, 
and  of  inflicting  punishment  upon  the  more  prominent  abettors 
and  perpetrators  of  the  atrocities. 

P.  Was  there  any  intention  of  extirpating  the  Mahomedan 
population,  or  of  driving  them  from  the  land  ? 

T.  So  fiEu:  from  that,  the  Christian  force  was  instructed  to 
act  in  conjunction  with  that  of  the  Mahomedan  government  to 
aid  it  in  asserting  its  authority  over  a  turbulent,  savage,  and 
saperstitious  people  which  had  set  its  rule  at  defiance. 

P.  And  what  has  been  the  result  of  this  expedition,  so  far 
as  you  know  ? 

r.  The  united  Christian  and  Mahomedan  forces  put  a  stop, 
at  least  for  a  time,  to  the  massacre  of  one  barbarous  tribe  by 
another,  the  Mahomedans  on  that  occasion  happening  to  be  the 
stronger. 

P.  And  what  has  been  the  measure  of  punishment  dealt  out  by 
the  Christian  powers  to  the  offending  Mahomedans  who,  as  bein^ 
^  stronger,  majhepresamed  to  have  been  tlie  gce^W  ^x]\:^t^<&'^ 
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T.  After  they  had  co-operated  with  the  Mahomedans  to 
vindicate  the  supremacy  of  the  law,  they  had  no  little  difficnlfy 
in  saving  the  disarmed  Mahomedans  from  massacze  by  tbe 
Christians  who,  in  their  turn,  became  the  stronger  party.  It 
was  stated  officially  that  the  Christian  bishops  of  Lebanon 
actually  sanctioned  a  demand  for  the  punishment  by  death,  or 
for  the  slaughter,  of  more  than  2,000  out  of  8,000  males. 

P.  The  contrast  between  good  and  bad,  humane  and  ink- 
'    man,  was  not  famished  by  Christian  and  Mahomedan,  seps- 
rately,  but  by  one  class  compared  with  another  in  each. 

T,  We  certainly  would  not  attempt  to  pass  off  the  Christianfi 
of  Lebanon  as  examples  of  the  beneficial  influences  of  Chiis* 
tianity.  It  is  said  that  the  Mahomedan  soldiers  have  great 
difficulty  in  preventing  hostile  sects  of  Christians  from  teaiing 
one  another  to  pieces  over  the  tomb  of  our  Saviour  in  Jen- 
salem. 

P.  These  Christians  of  Lebanon  may  be  considered  as  tjpei 
of  former,  let  us  hope  nearly  extinct,  species  of  ChristiauB  a 
Europe.  Would  you  like  to  see  efforts  made  to  transpW 
into  our  land  the  Christians  with  the  cedars  of  Lebanon? 

T.  No ;  for  we  are  convinced  that  they  would  be  neitbff 
ornamental  nor  useful. 

P.  I  will  take  for  my  second  example  the  almost  univend 
practice  throughout  Christendom  in  the  middle  ages,  among 
the  various  sects  into  which  Christians  split  themselves  up,  d 
warring — ^not  against  those  whom  they  all  agreed  in  denonn^ 
ing  as  pagans,  heathens,  and  infidels,  but  against  one  another. 
.  Each  sect  in  its  turn,  as  the  power  came  into  its  hands,  per- 
secuted other  sects,  reserving  as  the  victims  of  its  tnttereft 
animosity  those  who  seceded  from  the  Church  in  which  thcj 
were  bom,  as  distinguished  &om  those  bom  of  members  of  i 
dissenting  Church.     Fine  and  imprisonment  were  the  mildeift 
of  the  penalties  inflicted  upon  those  who  ventured  to  exento 
their  own  judgments,  and  to  let  it  be  known  that  fhey  thon^ 
for  themselves.    Deat\i  ond,  worse  than  death,  mntilatioOf 
torture,  and  ruin  oi  iannVie^)  "^ei^  t«N»  trawsSSKw^ 
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ioo  severe  lor  heretics.  If  we  except  the  protests  and  remon- 
slarances  of  the  sect  nnder  persecution,  itself  ready  to  tnm  per- 
96oator  on  the  first  opportonity,  may  we  not  say  that  the 
persecuting  of  fellow  Christians  on  the  ground  of  dissent  from 
sabordinate  doctrines  of  their  common  Christianity  was  held 
hj  the  recognized  expounders  of  Christian  doctrine  to  be  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  Christian  religion  ? 

T.  It  is  hardly  fidr,  we  think,  to  call  upon  us  to  answer  this 
question  without  allowing  us  to  discriminate  between  sects  who 
bave  persecuted  and  others  who  have  not.  Our  Protestant 
%urch  has  always  been  distinguished  by  its  tolerant  spirit. 

P.  I  wish  you  to  compare  one  epoch  with  another,  and 
ihonld  be  sorry  to  lead  you  to  impute  the  deeds  of  one  church 
if  Christians  to  another,  especially  when  you  seem  ready  to 
irgudge  those  deeds  as  discreditable,  although  they  were  held 
0  be  highly  religious  at  the  time  when  they  were  performed. 
)iit  are  you  aware  in  whose  reign  the  last  fire  in  Smithfield  was 
i^ted,  who  was  the  victim,  and  who  was  the  bishop  at  whose 
nstance  he  was  condemned  to  the  stake  ?  Are  you  aware 
Oder  the  influence  of  which  church  religious  persecution  was 
ihmg  to  in  this  country,  till  wrenched,  so  to  say,  from  the 
lands  of  its  ministers  ?  Are  you  aware,  among  what  class  of 
lie  community  were  to  be  found  the  most  acrimonious,  the 
Boot  unyielding  opponents  of  Catholic  emancipation  and  of  the 
nmoval  from  Dissenters  of  civil  disabilities  on  account  of  their 
Bssent? 

T.  We  must  yield  to  your  mode  of  putting  the  question,  and 
iiere  is  no  avoiding  the  admission  that  persecution  for  differ- 
t)f  opinion — &r  what  was  characterized  as  heresy  and 
ti,  was  held  in  former  days  to  be  conduct  perfectiy  in 
leeordance  with  Christian  doctrine. 

P.  Making  allowance  for  those  pitiable  creatures  who,  in  all 

B,  tiiink  thai  a  pertinacious  adherence  to  the  errors  of  their 
I  is  more  agreeable  to  the  God  of  their  idolatry  than  a 
bo  of  truth,  is  persecution  or  the  infliction  of  penaliy  or  dis- 
Affiiy  on  the  ground  of  heresy,  schism,  ox  iD£L&fi!^)\i!^^\E^ 
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the  recognized  expounders  of  Cliristianity  in  our  days  to  be  at 
variance  or  in  harmony  with  Christian  doctrine  ? 

T,  Happily,  we  may  say  at  variance,  making  the  allowance 
mentioned  by  yon,  and  also  bearing  in  mind  that  the  retenticm 
of  obsolete  forms  of  expression  in  books  of  so-called  devotion, 
and  which  are  repeated  from  mere  force  of  habit,  is  no  evidence 
of  their  having  any  coxmterpart  in  the  minds  of  people  who 
show  an  ntter  contempt  for  them  in  their  conduct. 

P.  The  slave-trade  and  slavery  will  form  an  apt  example  on 
which  to  found  our  third  comparison  of  Christian  conduct  at 
different  epochs.  Till  within  these  last  thirty  years,  men  with 
skins  differently  coloured  to  our  own  were  held  as  slaves,  and 
treated  much  as  we  treat  cattle.  Till  within  these  sixty  yean, 
the  fitting  out  of  vessels  to  proceed  from  this  countiy  to  cany 
off  negroes  from  the  coast  of  AMca  to  the  West  India  colonia, 
there  to  be  made  to  work  on  the  plantations,  was  not  only  per 
mitted,  it  was  encouraged  by  the  government.  At  that  timCf 
at  all  events,  be  it  remembered,  we  had  a  Christian  legislatme. 
Even  the  ex-Lord  Chancellor  Chelmsford  will  not  deny  that 
For  when  he  propounded  that  the  admission  of  Jews  into  Fir 
lioment  would  unchristianize  the  legislature,  so  dreadfid  a 
calamity  could  befall  none  but  a  Christian  legislature.  Off 
House  of  Commons  is  upheld  in  its  Christianity  by  a  Ghristiaii 
chaplain ;  and  the  other  branch  of  the  legislature — the  Home 
of  Lords,  glories  in  a  bench  of  Christian  bishops.  The  &di 
are  indisputable.  Slavery  and  the  slave  trade  were  sanctionel 
and  encouraged  by  a  Christian  government.  But  about  &^ 
years  ago  the  voice  of  one  man,  Thomas  Clarkson,  aiM 
calling  upon  the  nation,  of  which  he  was  but  one,  to  fiM 
themselves  from  the  stain — ^the  infamy — ^the  sin  of  slaTflJ. 
He  is  now  esteemed  to  have  been  a  good  Christian,  BntB 
his  exposition  of  Christianity  he  at  ffrst  stood  almost  ate 
and  was  looked  upon'as  a  blind  zealot — an  unreasoning  &nttir. 
After  many  years  of  effort  he  brought  the  House  of  Connno* 
oyer  to  his  views.  The  House  of  Lords,  aided  by  the  loi 
of  bishops,  coatmuei  \^  m^SoaVwA  l<3t  ^^\aa  tame  the  mg** 
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fpeals  that  were  made  to  them.  Bnt  at  last  the  slave  trade 
ns  abolished.  It  required  another  straggle  of  thirty  years  to 
Mnaade  the  legislature  to  abolish  slavery  in  every  part  of  the 
ivld  salject  to  the  British  dominion.  The  question  which  we 
lave  to  pnt  in  the  face  of  these  facts  is :  Were  the  horrible 
kve  trade  and  the  institution  of  slavery  held  to  be  quite  con- 
Inmable  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  Christianity  less  than  a 
entnry  ago? 

r.  They  certainly  were ;  and  the  recognized  expounders  of 
Ihristianity  adhered  to  their  faith  with  the  tenacity,  if  not  with 
le  self-devotion,  of  martyrs. 

P.  To  engage  in  the  slave  trade  is  now  constituted  a  crime, 
ad  slavery  has  ceased  throughout  the  British  dominions, 
he  acts  accomplishing  this  change  were  passed  before  the 
gifllatare  was  unchristianized.  And  is  there  a  Christian 
inister  in  the  kingdom  who  would  now  be  disposed  to  pro- 
nind  that  the  slave  trade  and  slavery  were  not  in  direct  oppo- 
tion,  in  utter  defiance  of  the  letter  and  spirit  of  Christianity? 
',  if  so  disposed,  would  he  be  allowed  to  propound  his  doctrines 
;  his  ministerial  capacity  ? 

r.  We  have  reason  to  be  thankful  for  the  happy  change 
hich  has  come  over  the  people  of  this  country. 

P.  Happy,  indeed,  for  across  the  Atlantic  a  community  as 
imerous  as  our  own,  boasting  too  of  its  Christianity,  holds  on 
fftinaciously  to  its  slaves, — its  divines,  meanwhile,  at  issue 
Xh  one  another  whether  slavery  be  in  opposition  to,  or  in 
omony  with,  Christianity.  But  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
lestion  which  we  have  to  determine.  On  a  matter  so  impor- 
nt  as  whether  it  be  unchristian  or  not  to  kidnap  or  steal  and 
dd  slaves,  has  there  been  a  complete  reversal  of  judgment 
thin  the  century  among  recognized  expounders  of  Chris- 
uiiiy? 
T.  There  has,  unless  altered  circumstances  might  justify  us 

iPfiiTifaLfniTig  that  one  unchanging  Christian  doctrine  may 
id  to  the  condemnation  of  conduct  which  had  previously  been. 
proved. 
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P.  The  fact  of  the  altered  judgment  is  what  we  have  to  deal 
with  just  now.  This  you  allow  to  be  indjspntable.  Be  cau- 
tions, however,  in  permitting  the  plea  of  altered  circmnstances 
to  upset  your  judgment  upon  what  constitutes  Christian  con- 
duct. Looking  back  upon  past  times,  assisted  by  our  increased 
intelligence,  we  can  easily  understand  how  former  circum- 
stances of  ignorance,  ferocity,  and  cupidity,  led  men  into 
crusades,  religious  persecution,  and  slave  stealing  and  holding, 
although  our  present  circumstances  of  improved  intelligence 
have  convinced  us  that  wealth  may  be  acquired,  opinions  cor- 
rected, and  services  obtained  most  efficiently  without  sacrific- 
ing humanity ;  and  that,  if  they  could  not,  the  sacrifice  of 
humanity  would  not  be  thereby  justified.  The  circnmstanees 
of  former  times  may  accoxmt  for  former  conduct,  and  yet  maka 
no  alteration  in  our  judgment,  when  we  are  called  upon  to 
decide  whether  that  conduct  ought  to  be  imitated  or  departed 
from — ^to  be  approved  as  good  and  religious,  or  reprehended  u 
bad  and  irreligious. 

T.  Surely  you  would  not  contend  that,  in  estimating  tlie 
character  and  conduct  of  men  in  past  times,  no  allowance  onght 
to  be  made  for  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed? 

P.  I  would  contend  for  nothing  so  unreasonable.  Charaetflr 
has  to  be  judged  by  two  standards ;  acts  by  one  only.  Acts 
are  good  or  bad  according  as  they  tend  to  promote  or  distok 
well-being ;  and  character  is  good  or  bad  according  as  it  i^ 
clines  to  good  or  bad  acts  or  conduct.  But  it  would  be  mStt 
and  ungenerous,  in  judging  the  characters  of  former  men,  not  tD 
take  into  account  the  state  of  the  society  in  which  they  hadti 
act,  and  whose  prejudices,  superstitions,  morals,  and  muoM 
they  could  scarcely  fail  to  share. 

T.  And  in  spite  of  the  unaltered  text,  according  to  jMi 
men  modify  their  notions  of  religious  conduct,  and  it  myi* 
hoped,  for  the  better.  We  ought  not  to  forget,  however,  beeiaie 
we  are  emancipated  from  the  illusion  that  there  are  audi  fltf 
as  witchcraft  and  heresy,  that  most  people  were  mare  or  Itf 
slaves  to  that  illuaioTi,  \i\ieti  Cj\ms}C\wi  \^^9k^  condemned  tfctf 
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Uow-ereatiires  to  the  stake  and  gallows  as  heretics  and 
itehes. 

P.  The  marked  difference  of  skin  in  the  negroes  may  be 
lentioned  as  one  of  the  accidental  circnmstances  which  im- 
aded  the  deliverance  of  their  race  from  slavery  in  the  British 
ominions,  and  continues  to  prolong  slavery  in  the  United 
•tates.  The  darkn^s  of  their  skins  might  be  supposed  to 
ave  imparted  a  tinge  of  blackness  to  white  Christianity,  were 
\  not  that  ^eatment  scarcely  less  atrocious  was  to  be  observed 
I  the  conduct  of  white  to  white.  You  are  aware,  doubtless,  of 
lie  means  by  which  sailors  used  to  be  obtained  for  the  navy 
)ss  than  fifty  years  ago.  The  cat,  at  the  command  of  the  cap- 
un  of  a  man-of-war,  was  a  much  more  terrible  instrument  of 
)rtiire  than  the  whip  in  the  hand  of  a  negro-driver.  As» 
esides  the  sanction  of  the  law,  every  man-of-war  had  its  chap- 
tin,  can  we  say  that  naval  discipline,  as  it  existed  at  that  time, 
^88  considered  to  be  irreconcilable  with  conduct  becoming 
^vers  in  the  Christian  religion  ? 

T.  We  never  heard  that  the  walls  of  our  churches  and 
hapels,  or  of  the  House  of  Lords,  rung  with  denunciations  of 
ay  supposed  violations  of  Christian  precept  in  the  barbarities 
ecorded  in  every  man-of-war's  log-book. 

P.  Now-a-days  our  ships  are  manned  by  volunteers.  Pains 
lave  been  taken  to  make  our  ships  healthy  and  comfortable 
^bees  of  abode.  Every  man-of-war  has  its  school  and  library. 
Revertheless,  we  still  hear  of  difficulties  in  manning  the  navy. 
Many  expedients  have  been  suggested ;  but  nobody  proposes 
to  leenr  to  impressment.     And  why  ? 

T.  Evidently  because  it  would  be  considered  to  be  at 
^idanoe  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  Christianity  as  now  inter- 
F^d. 

P.  The  frequent  recurrence  of  duels,  although  steadily  on 
te  decline,  till  a  few  years  ago,  when  they  seemed  to  die  out  of 
knselves,  may  be  made  use  of  to  test  how  isx  judgments 
Qnceming  Christian  conduct  have  been  altered.  It  is  noto- 
kms  that  scarcely  an  emiaeni  statesnuoi  of  tlie  "^^  ^eii^^T^^^ii 
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can  be  mentioned  who  had  not  fought  his  dneL  It  is  nowhen 
recorded  th&t  divines  ever  re£ased  to  accept  bishoprics  or  other 
chnich  preferment  firom  the  hands  of  statesmen  who  had  been 
thos  engaged.  Wonld  they  not  have  shnmk  from  the  poUa- 
tion,  had  thev  conceived  duelling  to  be  derogatory  to  the  cha- 
racter of  a  Christian  ? 

T.  The  inference  to  be  drawn  is  that  duelling  was  not 
formerly  held  to  be  a  violation  of  the  precepts  of  Chiistiaiut^ 
by  its  recognized  expounders  ;  whereas  now,  if  such  an  ei^ties- 
sion  may  be  used,  we  have  outgrown  the  practice,  and  also 
the  wish  to  twist  and  torture  Christianity^  so  as  to  reduce  it 
to  a  level  with  human  folly  and  brutality,  as  exemplified  in 
duelling. 

P.  There  is  no  Christian  people,  even  in  this,  the  nineteenth 
century,  of  whom  it  must  not  be  said,  however  shameM  it 
may  be  to  have  to  make  the  confession,  that  large  masses  of 
them  are  so  ignorant  as  not  even  to  have  a  thought  aboit 
religion.  In  former  days,  the  proportion  of  the  uninstmcted 
was  still  larger.  We  will  exclude  the  uninstructed  firom  the 
comparison  which  I  would  now  invite  you  to  make  for  the  ps^ 
pose  of  noting  some  other  changes  of  opinion  in  regard  to  what 
constitutes  Christian  conduct.  We  will  confine  ourselves  to 
the  instructed  classes.  And  if  we  wish  to  ascertain  whether  aj 
changes  of  interpretation — and,  if  so,  what  changes — have  been 
exemplified  in  the  conduct  of  instructed  Christians,  from  which 
class  among  them  may  we  most  reasonably  expect  assistance  ii 
order  to  arrive  at  a  right  conclusion  ? 

T.  We  would  select  the  ministers  of  religion,  since  they  sot 
only  devote  as  much  time  and  labour  as  any  other  class  to 
obtain  instruction ;  but  special  pains  are  taken  to  give  thea 
religious  instruction  in  its  completest  form. 

P.  Society  being  split  up,  as  we  have  already  observed,  hAo 
many  sects  of  Christians,  which  among  them  all  might  U 
fidrly  presumed  to  fiimish  the  brightest  examples  of  Chzistitt 
conduct  in  its  ministers  ? 

T.  The  Churcb.oi'Eiii^kaji^. 
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P.  And  of  all  the  ministers  of  the  Churcli  of  England,  to 
wliom  might  we  appeal  with  the  fullest  secnrity  for  specimens 
of  the  highest  excellence  of  conduct,  in  proof  of  the  elevating 
influence  of  Christian  doctrine  faithfully  interpreted,  devoutly 
received,  and  conscientiously  acted  up  to  ? 

T.  We  need  not  hesitate  to  adduce  the  bishops  as  such 
specimens,  since  they  are  selected  by  the  head  of  the  Church, 
out  of  the  whole  number  of  clergymen,  as  those  supposed  to 
be  best  fitted  by  their  learning,  piety,  and  deportment  to 
Aerish  and  maintain  a  pure  spirit  of  Christianity  in  the 
ilerical  body,  whose  duty  it  is  to  infuse  a  like  spirit  into  their 
locks. 

P.  Have  the  bishops  large  incomes  appropriated  to  them, 
aid  a  power  of  disposal  over  many  smaller  incomes  trusted  to 
hem,  as  a  means  of  better  qualifying  them  to  instruct  and 
mprove  the  whole  Christian  community  ? 

T,  They  still  have  large  incomes,  although  not  so  large  as 
hey  had  some  years  ago.  And  the  power  of  dispensing  clerical 
neomes  is  shared  with  them  by  many  private  individuals,  and 
»y  the  Crown,  and  by  officials  under  the  Crown. 

P.  How  has  it  happened  that  the  incomes  of  bishops  are 
nnaller  now  than  they  were  formerly  ? 

r.  They  were  re-adjusted  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  the 
onunber  of  bishops  was  increased  to  meet  the  wants  of  an 
bncreasing  population.  Besides,  the  Church  property  out  of 
nUch  bishops*  incomes  are  derived  was  withdrawn  from  their 
eontrol. 

?•  Why  was  this  done  ? 

T.  Partiy,  we  believe,  because  the  property  was  thought  to 
h  &ot  so  well  managed  as  it  might  be,  and  partly  because 
■Wiie  of  the  bishops  were  suspected  of  appropriating  to  their 
'^  private  uses  that  which  was  destined  by  religion,  if  not 
l^igned  by  legislation,  to  Church  purposes. 

f.  Do  the  bishops  of  the  present  day  follow  the  practice  of 
^%ir  predecessors  in  disposing  of  Church  livings  ? 

T,  Not  exactJj.     The  son,  or  son-in-la^,  oi  iie^e^  c?l  ^ 
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bishop  may  obtain  a  preference  over  other  candidates  for 
Church  preferment.;  but  he  cannot,  as  formerly,  absorb,  even 
with  a  bishop's  consent,  the  emoluments  of  sereral  cures, 
while  he  performs  the  duties  of  none.     The  shock  that  was 
lately  felt  throughout  this  Christian  community  by  what  irsa 
mildly  called  an  indecorous  use  of  Church  patronage  by  a 
bishop,  shows  that  acts  considered  in  former  days  of  snch 
ordinary  occurrence  among  the  highest  Gospel  authorities  as 
to  pass  unnoticed,  can  no  longer  be  tolerated.     Some  are  for- 
bidden by  law.     The  prevention  of  others  not  forbidden  by  law 
is  confided  to  the  dignitaries  of  the  Church,  who,  of  all  men, 
might  be  considered  best  to  understand  Gospel  precepts,  and 
best  disposed  to  act  up  to  them. 

P.  Are  wo  to  conclude  that  in  the  administration  of  property 
intended  to  be  appropriated  to  the  cure  of  souls,  bishops  of 
former  days  executed  their  trusts  in  a  way  which  would  now  be 
universally  condemned,  and  that  the  improved  performance  of 
the  trusts  has  been  provided  for,  partly  by  committing  them  to 
other  hands,  and  partly  by  a  clearer  perception  of  Gospel 
truths  and  a  stricter  conformity  of  conduct  to  them  ? 

T.  We  readily  admit  that  bishops  of  the  present  day  have  s 
clearer  perception  of  the  duties  required  of  them  tlutn  thdr 
predecessors. 

P.  Did  not  their  predecessors,  equally  with  themsel?es, 
derive  their  notions  of  duty  from  the  Bible  ? 

T,  They  may  both  be  presumed  to  have  drawn  their  notkiBi 
of  duty  from  the  same  fountain  of  inspiration. 

P.  Is  there,  think  you,  a  growing  disposition  among  tl» 
dignitaries  of  the  Church  to  consider  the  incomes  and  power 
and  privileges  conferred  upon  them  as  trusts  for  the  f^l^tiM^ 
ance  of  good  and  holy  living  in  their  dioceses  ? 

T.  We  think  there  is. 

P.  In  this  country  there  is  much  property,  besides  QiJni 
property,  held  in  trust.     How  are  the  trustees  expected  to 
administer  it  ? 
T.  They  are  "bound,  lo  com^'^  "sfr^  *^<5i  ^^^i^ons  of  the 
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trostB.  They  are  liable  to  the  consequences  of  inattention  to 
iheir  dnties  as  trustees ;  and  appropriations  of  trust  property 
to  the  private  purposes  oi  the  tmstees  are  crimes. 

P.  Are  misappropriations  of  property  and  power,  evidently 
intended  to  be  used  for  the  promotion  of  good  and  holy  living, 
also  looked  upon  as  crimes  ? 

T.  As  much  as  any  acts  can  be  which  are  not  forbidden  by 
law.  They  are  among  the  bad  acts  which  are  left  to  be  sup- 
pressed by  the  religious  sense  of  the  community.  No  demon- 
itrations  of  piety,  now-a-days,  can  screen  the  culprit  who 
commits  them  from  the  indignation  of  a  public  doily  becoming 
more  capable  of  detecting  an  unfaithful  shepherd,  clothed 
though  he  be  in  episcopal  garments,  and  lodged  in  an  episcopal 
palace. 

P.  May  we,  then,  class  modem  episcopal  conduct  among 
ihe  blessings  derived  from  a  Gospel  which  heretofore  has  been 
made  the  screen  for  every  form  of  breach  of  trust  that  legal 
lemissness  and  a  blind  reliance  on  presumed  sanctity  rendered 
possible? 

r.  We  are  not  quite  sure  that  you  do  not  somewhat  exag- 
gerate the  virtues  of  the  present,  and  the  vices  of  past  bishops. 
Nevertheless,  we  admit  the  improvement,  although,  as  it  seems 
to  08,  there  is  great  room  for  more. 

P.  The  changes  of  <<  Christian  conduct,"  that  being  but  a 

■horter  expression  for  "  conduct  of  reputed  Christians,"  in 

legard  to  many  other  matters,  are  quite  as  striking  as  those 

already  cited.     The  holding  and  expending  of  incomes  attached 

V>  the  performance  of  clerical  duties,  and  not  even  pretending 

fo  perform  them,   a  pertinacious  adherence  to  criminal  laws 

^  cmel  that  juries  could  not  be  brought  to  participate  in  the 

'tiiqnity  of  enforcing  them,  and  to  a  system  of  procedure  in 

^^ivil  laws  so  dear  that  justice  was  unapproachable  by  the 

^tiasses — ^were  once  as  acceptable  among  Christians  as  they  now 

'  appear  abominable  to  them.     We  may,  however,  close  here  our 

^efierences  to  the  past.     Enough  has  been  adduced  to  enable 

"^  to  answer  the  qnestiona  already  put.    1  mW.  i^^tiXft  "OckSffiL. 
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The  consequences  which  the  answers  inyolye  are  snffieieDllj 
mighty  to  justify  repetition — to  demand  the  most  cantions  and 
deliberate  treatment.  Are  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  dravn 
as  they  are  from  the  Bible,  so  far  as  words  spoken,  written, 
translated  and  printed  are  concerned,  the  same  as  they  were 
1000  years  ago  ? 

T.  They  are :  abont  that  there  are  not  two  opinions. 

P.  Are  they  also  the  same  as  exemplified  in  hnman  condact? 

T.  We  mnst  confess  that  they  are  not. 

P.  As  your  form  of  assent  implies  something  like  a  reluct- 
ance to  give  it,  may  I  ask  if  you  would  prefer  that  the  expo- 
sitions of  Christianity,  as  exemplified  in  conduct  years  ago,  had 
remained  unchanged  to  this  day  ? 

T.  You  should  not  be  so  unmerciful  to  us.  Of  course  w 
would  not. 

P.  Am  I  dealing  rigidly  by  you,  or  are  you  wincing  under 
Belf-conyiction  ?  Should  I  be  acting  honestly  if  I  neglected  to 
put  together  your  own  admissions,  and  so  to  exhibit  them  to 
you  as  to  compel  you  to  retract  and  amend  whatever  had  been 
incautiously  admitted,  to  supply  what  might  have  been  OTer- 
looked,  and  to  leave  you  with  a  firmer  faith  in  that  which  no 
questioning  had  been  able  to  shake  ? 

T.  We  may  wince  a  little  occasionally,  but  we  will  not  be 
discouraged  from  pursuing  oar  investigations ;  and  you  shall 
not  find  us  ungrateful  for  the  help  which  we  are  receiving  frm 
you. 

P,  Are  we  agreed,  then,  that  the  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
Aas  interpreted  by  modem  intelligence  and  exemplified  in  modem 
V  conduct,  are  a  great  improvement  upon  the  same  doctrines  tf 
^interpreted  and  exemplified  in  the  past  ? 

T,  We  are  agreed.     They  are  a  great  improvement. 

P.  What  would  our  present  state  be  if  the  energetic,  intel- 
ligent, and  courageous  individuals  to  whom  we  are  indebted  ft' 
these  blessed  improvements  had  been  driven  firom  their  woii 
by  the  "  good  Christians"  of  their  times  ? 

T,  It  is  too  liom\)\e  \.o  i\mi^Ql,   ^^  ^^^^\uw:dly  conscioM 
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m  deeply  we  are  indebted  to  them  for  the  perseverance  with 
tdch  they  sought,  the  zeal  with  which  they  promulgated,  and 
le  courage  with  which  they  defended  truth,  unacceptable 
lough  it  was  to  those  who  claimed  to  have  a  monopoly  of 
Ihristianity. 

P.  Will  you  not  agree  with  me  that  it  would  be  a  most 
inprofitable  proceeding  for  us  to  store  up  all  these  occurrences 
n  our  memories ;  to  be  at  some  pains  with  our  understandings 
0  come  to  a  righteous  judgment  upon  them ;  and  then  to  act 
\A  if  the  events  which  we  have  been  examining  had  never 
HJcurred,  or  as  if  our  verdict  upon  them  had  never  been  given  ? 

T.  That  would,  indeed,  be  a  weakness — an  indifference  to 
tiuth — a  regardlessness  of  conduct — ^which  it  may  reas(ftiably 
be  hoped  we  shall  not  be  guilty  of. 
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T.  We  are  not  quite  satisfied  with  some  of  the  conclnsiow 
that  we  have  as  it  were  drifted  into,  although  we  cannot  exadiij 
say  h»w  they  were  to  have  been  avoided.  Yonr  resolution  noi 
to  judge  of  people's  religion  by  their  professions,  but  to  msi 
on  procuring  evidence  of  their  conduct,  does  not  seem  unreason- 
able, and  yet  it  appears  to  us  that  professions  ought  not  to  be 
entirely  overlooked. 

P.  Neither  would  I  omit  to  pay  that  attention  to  professioitf 
which  is  their  due ;  but  I  would  avoid  attaching  more  wei^ 
to  them  than  they  deserve.  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  the  habitual  utterance  of  professions  or  confessions  of 
faith,  to  which  there  is  not  the  remotest  thought  or  intention  of 
making  conduct  conform,  is  degrading  religion  to  the  mererf 
verbiage. 

T.  On  the  other  hand,  should  not  some  allowance  be  nuA 
for  human  infirmity  ?  Are  we  not  all  obliged  to  admit  that  n 
have  in  the  course  of  our  lives  been  led  into  doing  manj 
things  that  we  cannot  justify,  and  of  which  we  deeply  repent  f 
Do  not  our  prayers  to  be  kept  out  of  temptation  imply  off 
liability  to  commit  acts  which  we  know  to  be  forbidden  by  off 
religion  ? 

P.  Is  it  not  possible  to  distinguish  between  those  profesfflfltf 

of  faith  which  apparently  have  no  influence  on  conduct,  «» 

those  which  are  never  disregarded  in  conduct,  without  bringi< 

down  on  the  sinner  "hia  o^niv  self-reproaches,  or,  more  certainlff 

the  condemnation  oi  sode\»"^  "i 
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T.  We  ifamk  there  is  room  for  some  sach  distinction; 
Jiougli  we  cannot  say  that  we  are  prepared  to  draw  one. 
P.  It  is  only  after  earnest,  conscientious  thought  has  been 
7oted  to  these  subjects  that  we  discern  how  much  we  have  to 
im — how  much  we  have  been  taking  for  granted,  in  the  most 
reless  and  slovenly  fashion — how  habitually  we  have  been 
sating  religious  profession  as  a  matter  of  little  moment.  You 
ly  be  helped  to  draw  the  distinction,  for  which  you  see  room, 
selecting  some  examples  of  both  kinds  of  religious  profession 
•those  all  but  universally  regarded,  and  those  which,  if  not 
.  but  universally  disregarded,  are  made  with  such  Mvolity 
d  thoughtlessness  as  to  imply  an  utter  contempt  for  the 
»rds  to  which  utterance  is  given.  Do  you  not  think  that  the 
m.  Commandments  offer  examples  of  religious  precepts  suitable 
r  an  examination  of  this  kind  ? 

T,  They  ought  not ;  for  if  any  one  portion  of  our  religious 
eed  ought  to  be  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  either  miscon- 
ption  or  disregard,  we  should  look  for  it  in  that  which  is  sup- 
ised  to  contain  direct  applications  of  religion  to  conduct, 
•positive  injunctions,  admitting  of  no  neglect  or  evasion. 
P.  Nevertheless,  your  experience  of  Hfe  ought  to  prevent 
m  feeling  confident  that  they  do  not.  A  few  questions  upon 
em  will  soon  settie  the  construction  that  has  been  placed 
K)Q  this  portion  of  religion,  as  exemplified  in  daily  conduct. 
Tat  may  we  say  of  the  commandment,  **  Thou  shalt  do  no 
aider"? 

T,  In  regard  to  that  commandment,  at  all  events,  people's 
^sions  and  conduct  harmonize.  It  seldom  happens,  on 
oie  rare  occasions  when  murder  has  been  committed,  that 
e  culprit  does  not  admit  murder  to  be  a  sin,  while  he  attempts 
establish  his  innoceiice;  and,  when  conviction  has  taken 
^,  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  crime  are  generally 
d  bare — such  as,  desire  of  revenge,  drunkenness,  want  of 
•Uh  and  lack  of  industry  to  earn  it,  and  other  temptations 
fcmd  the  power  of  his  ill-regulated  nature  to  resist,  TIlq;c^ 
u  be  no  doubt  that,  while  this  commandmeio^i  V&  '^*&\&Ti&^  ^^ 
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with  the  ears,  and  repeated  by  the  lips,  it  is  intended  to  le 
obeyed  in  conduct. 

P.  Would  similar  remarks  be  equally  applicable  to  the  com- 
mandments, **  Thou  shalt  not  steal,"  and  "  Thou  shalt  not 
bear  fiaJse  witness  against  thy  neighbour"  ? 

T.  Yes. 

P.  Would  they  also  apply  to,  "  Kemember  thou  keep  holy 
the  Sabbath-day"? 

T.  This  commandment,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  treated  in  a 
manner  which  might  lead  to  the  inference  that  its  diyine  origin 
was  denied ;  since  the  class  of  people  who  allow  themselTOS  the 
liberty  of  obeying  it  just  so  far  as  it  does  not  interfere  with 
their  pleasure  and  convenience,  while  they  make  a  great  show 
of  respect  for  the  words,  is  held  to  be  exemplary  and 
religious. 

P.  Is  not  the  free  and  easy  manner  in  which  this  command- 
ment is  made  to  accommodate  itself  to  fashion  and  convenienee, 
instead  of  troubling  fashion  and  convenience  to  give  way  to  tho 
commandment,  an  example  of  the  aptitude,  before  noted,  kt 
finding  in  Scripture  what  is  taken  into  it  ?  We  can  readilj 
judge  whether  a  man  break  one  of  the  three  commandments 
already  cited ;  but  who  can  tell  whether  a  man  be  observing  or 
breaking  this  ? 

T.  You  remind  us  of  an  observation,  which  struck  us  forciUf 
at  the  time, — ^that  it  was  impossible  to  judge  how  a  mm 
observed  the  Sabbath,  unless  it  was  known  how  he  condneted 
himself  on  the  other  days  in  the  week.  We  freely  admit  ibt 
no  desecration  of  the  Sabbath  can  be  worse  than  that  of  a  dia- 
play  of  abstinence  from  particular  kinds  of  work  by  a 
thoroughly  bad  man. 

P.  Are  you  not  in  danger  of  becoming  obnoxious  to  some  of 
your  Christian  friends,  who  are  more  given  to  condemn  men  as 
irreligious  because  they  do  not  conform  to  their  mode  of  obserr- 
ing  the  Sabbath,  than  to  infer  that  they  desecrate  the  SablNA 
by  their  ill-conduct  on  the  week-days  ? 
T*  We  would  not  "bft  u"Si^"6t«»\.0QJ^  \a  ^•nw^ksvi^  disregard  fir 
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hrma;  but  we  do  not  hesitate  to  admit  that  it  is  most 
revolting  to  attempt  to  make  of  them  substitutes  for  good  con- 
lact,  or  screens  for  bad  conduct. 

P.  In  the  days  of  my  youth  it  happened  to  me  to  be  put 
ipon  my  defence  by  one  of  your  self-constituted  saints.  I  had 
een  invited,  on  a  Sunday,  to  a  friend's  country  house,  about 
3n  miles  from  London.  Glad  of  an  opportunity  for  exercise 
ud  air  free  from  smoke,  the  day  being  fine,  I  sauntered  down 
ith  a  pleasant  companion,  so  as  to  arrive  soon  after  morning 
BTvice.  We  had  not  been  long  there,  chatting  over  luncheon, 
efore  another  visitor  made  his  appearance.  When  he  heard 
16  say  that  I  had  walked  from  town,  he  remarked  that  I  must 
Ave  walked  very  fast.  "  Quite  the  reverse,"  I  replied;  **  I 
taited  early,  on  purpose  to  breathe  the  balmy  air  of  this  glori- 
us  day  at  my  leisure."  **  Then,"  said  he,  "  you  have  not  been 
0  church  ?  "  I  readily  admitted  that  I  had  not ;  and  straight- 
ray  he  made  known  to  me  how  greatly  he  disapproved  my  neg- 
ect  of  public  worship.  I  knew  that  he  had  not  come  so  great 
i  distance  as  I  had ;  but  still  it  appeared  to  me  that  he  could 
tardly  have  walked  from  his  house  since  church-time  ;  and  a 
»iDark  to  this  effect  brought  forth  the  explanation  that  he  had 
idden,  not  walked,  over.  **  Now,"  said  I,  '<  let  us  appeal  to 
mr  excellent  host,  let  him  be  the  judge  which  of  us  is  the 
greater  sinner — ^I,  who  have  disregarded  no  commandment,  or 
foa,  who  have  made  your  horse  labour  on  the  Sabbath-day. " 
ICy  reprover's  countenance  assumed  an  expression  of  mixed 
lanoyanee  and  anger  at  this  unexpected  retort,  and  I  could  not 
Bflfaun  from  suggesting  as  a  justification  of  what  he  had  done, 
that  perhaps  it  was  pleasure,  rather  than  work,  for  his  horse  to 
ttury  so  good  a  Christian.  Let  us  pass  on  to  another  com- 
IMmdment,  ''  Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy 
Qod  in  vain." 

■  r.  We  freely  confess,  in  regard  to  the  Commandments,  that 
dtbongh  we  have  learned  to  repeat  them  accurately,  we  have 
i0t  been  accustomed  to  examine  them  critically.  We  can 
^ilhar  justify  the  onusaion,  noi  excuse  thoBO  nvIqlO  'V^^<^^  m'^ 
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to  it.  We  are  not  exactly  prepared  to  say  what  is  taking  the 
name  of  the  Lord  in  vain.  Of  late  years  many  foims  of  oath 
Lave  been  abolished  as  irreverential,  which  were  formeriy 
enforced.  There  is  a  strong  contention  now,  that  certain  foms 
of  prayer,  still  persisted  in,  are  a  breach  of  this  commandment. 

P.  If  any  meaning  is  to  be  attached  to  this  commandment, 
the  two  most  obvious  ways  of  sinning  against  it  are — 1.  To 
pray  for  things  impossible,  or  so  improbable  as  not  to  be 
seriously  expected  ;  and,  2.  So  to  join  in  prayers  as  though  no 
effect  were  to  be  expected  from  them,  in  regard  to  things  both 
possible  and  probable.  I  will  say  nothing  of  forms  of  pnyei 
which  characterize  the  Almighty  as  otherwise  than  the  perfec- 
tion of  wisdom  and  goodness  ;  for  they  do  worse  than  take  ^ 
name  in  vain — ^they  give  Kim  a  bad  name.  Have  you  ever 
been  present  at  the  reading  of  prayers  in  the  two  Houses  d 
Parliament,  or  at  our  two  Universities,  and  seen  and  refleetd 
upon  the  reverence  there  shown  for  the  Lord's  name  ? 

T.  According  to  you,  it  would  be  easier  to  obey  that  oqb- 
mandment  by  refraining  from  prayer  altogether,  than  by  joining 
in  most  forms  of  worship. 

P.  You  will  not  deny  that  a  devout  man  had  better  ke^ 
silence  than  appeal  to  the  Lord,  whether  for  thanksgiving  or 
prayer,  in  terms  disparaging  to  His  high  attributes.  But  I  io 
not  ask  you  to  adopt  my  opinions,  real  or  supposed.  I  wonU 
rather  caution  you  against  adopting  any  till  after  carefdl  ocn- 
sideration.  The  last  commandment,  '^  Thou  shalt  not  oonft 
thy  neighbour's  house,''  &c.,  suggests  matter  for  serious  reflee- 
tion  to  one  who  would  neither  harden  a  dull  conscience  nff 
wound  a  susceptible  one,  while  striving  to  enlighten  iti 
darkness. 

T.  Are  you  among  those  who  hold  it  to  be  impossible  io  kMf 
this  commandment  ? 

P.  Nay,  it  is  for  you  to  consider  how  it  is  kept,  and  io  wsk 

out  for  your  own  guidance  the  land-marks  which,  in  your  deil- 

ings  with  others,  se^&iQite  the  legitimate  desire  for  posseeaOB 

from  that  ill-iegviiateSL  ctorai^  >R\s^Sa  ^si:^i»«ini  by  "  cowt" 
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Stadies  of  the  Commandments  in  this  spirit  will  lead  yon  to 
torn  a  deaf  ear  to  that  empty,  tnrgid  declamation,  which,  while 
it  comuYes  at  an  nnbridled  hankering  in  some  after  others' 
possessions — especially  possessions  meant  to  be  applied  to 
pablie  purposes — croelly  terrifies  and  disturbs  many  who  are 
rtriTing  diligently  to  earn  a  sufficiency  for  their  families. 

T.  Yon  have  supplied  us  with  matter  for  deep  and  long 
iieditation.  We  are  bound  to  admit  that  written  records, 
by  themselves,  do  not  furnish  proof  sufficient  to  enable  us  to 
judge  of  a  people's  religion.  We  must  know  what  their  con- 
dnet  is  in  conjunction  with  their  professions, — ^not  that  conduct 
which  the  respectable  portions  of  society  unanimously  condemn, 
Int  that  conduct  which  the  respectable  classes  approve  and 
encourage. 

P.  Our  main  reliance  in  forming  a  judgment  of  people's 
xeligion,  must  be  on  the  knowledge  that  we  have  been  able  to 
obtain  of  their  conduct.  Their  professions  of  faith  are  not  to 
lie  lost  sight  of.  They  may  assist  us  to  include  conscientious- 
sen  in  the  catalogue  of  their  virtues,  or  force  us  to  add  hypo- 
disy  to  their  other  vices.  Where  conduct  and  profession  are 
at  variance,  we  shall  have  to  consider  whether  the  conduct  is 
gonerally  condemned — accounted  for,  though  it  be,  by  that 
wbath  yon  have  characterized  as  an  infirmity  of  our  nature — or 
lAether  it  is  generally  practised,  the  variance  being  disre- 
gsdedy  and  the  conduct  approved.  How  deeply  rooted  the 
brint  may  be  of  repeating  words,  without  a  thought  of  attach- 
ng  a  meaning  to  them,  or  of  acting  in  manifest  contradiction 
lo  the  words,  as  ordinarily  construed,  is  more  easily  exemplified 
h  pist  than  in  present  conduct ;  better  gibbeted  in  the  form  of 
ibre  eatehing  and  holding,  heretic  and  witch  burning,  duell- 
ing and  privateering,  than  in  child-neglect,  luxurious  indul- 
glDce  in  the  midst  of  destitution,  and  in  the  vices  out  of  which 
gtofw  the  social  evil:  the  former  being  abjured,  the  latter 
(derated  by  this  generation,  to  which  the  appeal  has  to  be 
Itide.  The  man  who  would  attempt  to  organize  a  crusade 
Igainst  the  latter  mast  he  prespsxei  for  laughter  «x^  eicsis^ASSs^ 
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from  the  very  sinners.     He  coold  not  distnrb  them  snffieifiiiilj, 
so  strong  is  their  hold  on  society,  to  rouse  them  to  anger. 

T.  We  hope,  nevertheless,  that  yon  will  be  persoaded  to 
continue  into  our  own  times,  if  only  for  our  edification,  those 
inquiries  which  have  thrown  so  much  light  upon  the  bearing  of 
religion  upon  conduct  in  the  past. 

P.  You  are  aware,  I  make  no  doubt,  that  there  are  people 
among  us  who  are  strongly  conyinced — ^and  they  are  by  no 
means  shy  of  producing  their  reasons  for  these  conyictions— 
that  the  destitution  prevailing  so  widely  around  us  might  be 
greatly  diminished,  and  perhaps,  in  time,  be  extirpated  alto- 
gether. 

T.  We  are  aware  of  that ;  and  we  confess  that  we  have  of 
late  been  drawn  very  much  towards  these  views  ourselves. 

P.  Will  it  take  you  by  surprise — ^will  it  be  listened  to  as 
something  strange  and  new,  if  I  whisper  in  your  ears  that 
there  are  people  who  call  themselves  ''  Christians,"  with  Mends 
and  hangers-on,  who  prefix  **  good  "  to  "  Christians,"  and  gire 
no  offence  in  so  doing  ;  people  so  called,  I  say,  who  denonnoe 
these  views  as  wild,  visionary,  and  unchristian  ? 

T.  There  are  such,  we  admit,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they 
are  not  very  numerous. 

P.  More  numerous  than  you  suppose ;  but  my  hope  is  that 
they  are  less  formidable  than  numerous.  We  will  pass  on 
from  convictions  to  the  measures  taken  to  enforce  them  in 
practice — to  act  up  to  them.  The  people  to  whom  I  allude 
are  not  mere  dreamers.  They  have  not  only  stated  what  iheir 
convictions  are,  and  on  what  they  are  grounded,  but  they  bave 
set  forth  the  means  by  which  the  object  proclaimed — ^the  grat 
diminution — ^the  all  but  extinction  of  destitution,  may  be  at- 
tained. Can  you  conceive  any  opposition,  whatever  may  be  its 
kind,  and  under  whatever  name  disguised,  that  ought  to  delff 
these  men  from  persevering  in  what  they  hold  to  be  a  bolj 
work? 

T.  Certainly  not, 

P.  To  you  the  iiaxmte  ol  "^crqcsJc^  «sANKxs*ft\vediies8  aw  no* 
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onknoim,  and  the  causes  of  destitution  are  not  quite  a  mystery. 
Can  you  tell  me  whence  the  means,  first  for  relieving,  then  for 
preventing,  this  misery  are  to  be  obtained  ? 

T.  They  can  only  come  from  the  rich ;  that  is,  from  people 
who  have  wealth  to  spare  after  they  have  made  provision  for 
the  reasonable  Christian  wants  of  their  own  households. 

P.  Can  you  see  your  way  to  such  an  application  of  the  super- 
fluous wealth  of  the  rich,  as  might  gradually  but  effectually 
reduce  suffering,  from  want,  within  very  narrow  limits  ? 

T,  We  can ;  and  that,  too,  while  keenly  alive  to  the  danger 
from  a  misapplication  of  this  wealth,  which  might  be  made  to 
aggravate  suffering  from  destitution,  both  in  extent  and  intensity. 
P.  Can  you  suggest  any  method  of  abolishing  or  even  of 
greatly  diminishing  destitution,  and  of  providing  for  its  relief 
meanwhile,  in  which  contributions  from  superfluous  wealth  can 
be  dispensed  with  ? 

T.  That  certainly  is  beyond  our  power,  and  we  should  think 
beyond  anybody's  power. 

P.  The  question  now  before  us  has  assumed  this  form: 
— ^There  are  people,  and  you  seem  inclined  to  enlist  among  > 
them,  who  are  convinced  of  the  possibility  of  greatly  diminish- 
ing the  extent  of  suffering  from  want,  and  who  know  of  no 
method  of  accomplishing  this  work  without  the  command  and 
judicious  application  of  the  superfluous  wealth  in  possession  of 
the  rich.  Ought  they  to  omit  any  effort  to  persuade  the  rich 
that  the  most  sacred,  the  most  religious  of  purposes,  before  the 
humries  of  furniture,  equipage,  and  dress,  to  which  they  can 
devote  their  superfluous  wealth,  is  to  assist  in  organizing  and 
anning  the  crusade  now  projected,  not  against  Saracens  and 
infidels,  but  against  destitution,  vice,  and  misery  ? 

T.  Nothing  ought  to  induce  them  to  relax  their  efforts,  or  to  : 
deter  those  of  them,  if  there  be  any,  who  are  rich,  from  setting 
the  example  of  so  applying  their  own  wealth. 

P.  As  we  have  abundance  of  rich  men  among  us  to  whom 
these  thoughts  would  appear  strange,  and  utterly  subversive  of 
all  established  usage,  and  hence  of  all  xeVi^oii  \  y^^  ^ks€^ 
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turn  with  pity  and  contempt  from,  as  it  would  appear  to  them, 
tho  insane  proposal  to  alter  materially  the  current  of  their 
expenditure;  and  as  these  rich  men  are  exemplary  in  their 
public  devotions,  are  regular  at  femily  prayer,  and  read  their 
Bibles,  and  no  part  with  more  profound  reverence  than  the 
parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus,  and  the  warning  to  rich  men, 
in  the  comparison  of  their  struggles  to  get  into  heaven,  with 
those  of  the  camel  to  get  through  the  eye  of  a  needle  :  What 
may  we  expect  would  be  their  answer  to  the  appeals,  the  ex- 
hortations, and  the  applications  of  the  missionaries,  who  are 
bound  together  in  furtherance  of  the  work  of  extirpating  desti- 
tution ?     What  does  their  conduct  imply  ? 

T.  They  would  pay  about  as  much  attention  to  such  im- 
portunate intruders  as  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  paid  to  Christ. 

P,  But  who  would  venture,  would  it  not  be  unparliamentair, 
to  say  that  these  rich  men  are  not  good  Christians  ? 

T,  Good  as  Christians,  in  the  same  sense  that  the  Scribes 
and  Pharisees  were  esteemed  good  by  Christ. 

P.  I  begin  to  think  we  shall  soon  understand  and  agree  with 
one  another.  People  who  have  been  at  the  pains  to  examine 
attentively  and  religiously,  and  to  settle  in  their  own  minds 
what  it  is  their  duty  to  do,  ought  not  to  be  driven  from  their 
purpose,  because  some  who  are  reputed  to  be  "  good  Chris- 
tians" are  at  issue  with  them.  A  **  good  Christian**  maybe 
a  poor,  weak,  benighted,  and  in&tuated  creature,  incompetent 
to  remove  or  to  relieve  want,  to  enlighten  the  ignorant,  or  to 
give  a  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  him.  I  will  yet  defer 
awhile  asking  you  whether  I  ought  not  to  over-rule  the  objec- 
tions which  are  offered  to  my  teaching ;  but  I  will  ask,  whether 
YOU  do  not  think  that  I  may  have  reasons  for  persevering  in  it, 
although  "  good  Christians  **  will  not  withdraw  their  opposition  ? 

T.  Without  doubt,  you  may.     Whether  your  teaching,  ts 
regards  both  the  subject  matter,  and  the  method  of  conducting 
it,  be  good  or  bad,  right  or  wrong,  is  not  to  be  decided  by  any- 
thing personal  to  you  or  your  opponents ;  by  the  consideration 
of  who  jou  and  youT  ioWo^et^  «ii^,  «t  "«Vq  '^^soa  ^^^i^onents  «re. 
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ntbya  consideration  of  the  probable  consequences  of  introducing 
our  teaching  into  schools,  or  of  continuing  to  exclude  it. 

P.  As  you  have  frequently  attended  my  classes,  I  need  not 
ake  up  your  time  by  dwelling  at  any  length  upon  what  my 
essons  consist  of,  or  by  attempting  explanations  of  what  I  am 
uming  at.  My  position  is  briefly  this : — ^I  have  observed,  on 
examining  the  courses  of  lessons  in  many  of  our  schools,  a  gene- 
ral omission  of  anything  like  systematic  instruction  in  the  method 
of  distinguishing  between  right  and  wrong,  good  and  bad,  wise 
and  foolish  conduct ;  and  of  inducing  to  the  practice  of  that  which 
lias  been  recognized  to  be  right,  good,  and  wise  conduct.  I 
liave  been  deeply  impressed  with  the  fatal  consequences  that 
must  result  from  this  omission,  not  only  through  the  want  of 
capacity  for  self-guidance,  but  through  thoughtlessness  and 
misapprehension  as  to  the  duty  of  self- discipline.  It  has 
appeared  to  me  that,  so  long  as  this  omission  remained  unrec- 
tified,  it  would  be  irrational  to  expect  any  sensible  diminution 
in  the  extent  of  that  destitution,  for  the  relief  of  which  we  are 
so  urgently  implored  every  day  of  our  lives.  Would  it  not 
We  been  base  in  me  to  remain  torpid  and  inactive  with  such 
^iews  in  my  head,  and  to  make  no  attempt  to  give  publicity  to 
ibem,  and  to  reduce  them  to  practice  ? 

T,  It  would;  for  it  is  allowable  to  express  how  low  our 
estimate  would  be  of  any  man,  if  iie  were  the  very  reverse 
f  what  he  is. 

P.  Accepting  your  expressions  of  encouragement  and  ap- 
toval  in  part  compensation  for  the  reproaches  which  I  have 
^  to  endure,  I  will  ask  whether  you  think  the  work  chalked 
It  lor  the  man  who  would  attempt  to  supply  the  omission 
iferred  to,  was  about  enough  to  occupy  the  attention  of  one 
ho  did  not  wish  to  fritter  away  his  time  and  energies,  by 
idertaking  more  than  he  could  possibly  accomplish  ? 

T.  Quite  enough,  even  with  the  assistance  of  all  the  allies 
id  auxiliaries  who  might  unite  their  forces  to  his. 

P.  I  am  not  a  schoolmaster.  If  I  were,  it  would  be  my 
itj  to  see  that  mj  boys,  to  the  best  of  my  8ib\!ii\.^)  «si<^  \><^ 'cL^^ 

^ — ^^ 
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extent  of  my  means  and  opportunities,  should  be  tangbt  eveij- 
thing  needful,  to  enable  i^em  to  conduct  themselves  well  as 
men ;  to  see  that  nothing  was  omitted.     They  who  do  not  like 
me  call  me  a  busy-body.     I  call  myself  an  assistant-teacher, 
willing  to  converse  with  schoolmasters,  as  I  am  conversing 
with  you ;  willing  to  give  lessons  to  their  boys,  if  they  like 
to  engage  me,  as  they  do  sometimes  a  teacher  of  drawing, 
of  a  foreign  language,  or  of  music  and  singing.     By  way  of 
having  a  short  name  for  what  I  teach,  suppose  I  call  myself  a 
teacher  of  social  science.     I  go  into  a  school :  I  am  pleased 
with  the  master,  and  listen  to  his  account  of  all  his  trials  and 
difficulties.     I  find  that,  in  comimon  with  most  others,  he  bus 
no  notion  of  the  omission  to  which  I  am  sensitively  alive.    He 
is   an  earnest   man,  and   intelligent,  so   &r  as  one  can  be 
who  has  been  kept  in  the  dark  upon  the  very  fundamentals  of 
teaching  and  training.     Ought  I  to  say  to  him,  **  Why  do  you 
not  teach  reading,  and  writing,  and  arithmetic  ?     "Why  do  you 
not  teach  geography,  history,  mathematics,  and  mechanics? 
Or  what  ought  I  to  say  to  him  ? 

T.  You  ought  to  ask  why  he  does  not  teach  social  science; 
and  that,  of  course,  you  would  not  ask  until  you  had  made 
some  progress  in  explaining  to  him  what  was  meant  by  social 
science.  You  might  end  by  inviting  him  to  converse  with  yon, 
and  by  giving  a  few  lessons  to  his  children  in  his  presence. 

P.  All  this  have  I  done,  and  I  rejoice  in  it.  But  I  mnst 
not  conceal  from  you  how  severely  I  have,  at  times,  been  taken 
to  task.  On  one  occasion,  through  a  common  friend — notcoming 
in  contact  with  the  mighty  teacher  himself — I  was  endeavouring 
to  secure  that  his  attention  should  be  called  to  this  omission 
by  his  predecessor  in  the  school,  of  which  he  had  just  been 
elected  head-master — he  a  schoolmaster,  scholar,  and  divine, 
all  in  one.  His  rebuke  was  as  crushing  as  it  was  called  for: 
**  This  Philo  can  see  good  in  nothing  but  social  science."  I 
need  not  say,  that  he  and  his  scholars,  so  flEir  as  they  depend 
upon  him,  most  probably  continue  strangers  to  social  scienoe. 

T.  Wo  are  met  in  the  same  way.    The  principal  and  teachen 
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of  the  training-Bcliool  oat  of  wluch  we  came,  profess  to  be  sick 
of  hearing  ns  talk  of  social  science. 

P.  Did  you  not  tell  them  that  sickness  sometimes  proceeds 
from  weakness  of  stomach,  as  well  as  from  unfitness  of  the 
food  put  into  it,  and  that  weakness  of  stomach,  again,  may  be 
traced  to  weakness  of  brain  ?  But,  possibly,  they  may  dislike 
physiology,  and  would  be  unable  to  understand  you. 

T,  You  are  nearer  the  truth  than  you  imagine ;  and  we  have 
heard  people  give  utterance  to  the  suspicion,  that  the  true 
reason  for  their  not  introducing  instruction  in  social  science 
and  physiology  into  the  training  college  where  we  were  taught, 
is  the  ignorance  on  these  subjects  of  the  principal  and  his  staff, 
which  they  hope  to  keep  out  of  sight  by  the  vehemence  of  their 
denunciations,  as  well  of  the  sciences  as  of  the  *' unchristian" 
men  who  are  trying  to  force  these  sciences  upon  them. 

P.  And  which  appears  to  you  the  more  **  unchristian," — the 
keeping  from  children  instruction  indispensable  for  their  future 
Well-being,  or  the  insisting  upon  its  being  imparted  to  them  ? 

r.  We  are  sorry  to  have  to  make  the  confession  ;  but  from 
the  time  that  we  first  became  acquainted  with  your  teaching, 
4nd  began,  little  by  little,  to  imitate  it  in  our  schools — to  the 
great  benefit  of  the  children,  and  to  our  own  comfort  in 
governing  them — our  confidence  in  those  who  omitted  to  qualify 
Us  for  what  we  are  attempting,  and  who  have  done  their  best 
to  deter  us  from  supplying  their  omissions,  has  been  steadily 
on  the  decline. 

P.  I  have  unintentionally,  and  perhaps  unavoidably,  given 
still  greater  ofience.  At  first,  I  directed  my  eflforts  to  persuade 
others  to  admit  instruction  in  social  science  into  schools,  such 
as  I  found  them.  Then  I  gathered  around  me  teachers  who 
were  not  indisposed  to  listen  to  matters  recommended  by  no 
authority  known  to  them.  But  this  did  not  satisfy  me ;  was 
scarcely  commensurate  with  what  my  position  and  means 
*  demanded  of  me.  I  determined  to  promote  the  opening  of 
new  schools — schools  in  which  the  instruction  advocated  by 
me  should  be  specially  attended  to.     And  here  comes  the 
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aggravation  of  my  oflfence  in  the  eyes  of  your  "  good  Christians." 
I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  it  is  nnwise,  irreverent,  sacri- 
legions,  and  dangerons,  to  pnt  the  Bible,  both  the  Old  and 
New  Testament, — ^bnt  particularly  the  former, — ^as  a  lesson- 
book,  into  the  hands  of  children.  Holding  this  opinion, 
should  I  have  been  justified  in  allowing  the  Bible  to  be 
made  a  lesson-book  in  schools  under  my  control  ? 

T.  We  think  not ;  although  we  are  not  without  regret  at 
hearing  you  utter  such  strong  expressions,  decidedly  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  feelings  of  almost  all  who  are  engaged  in  pro- 
moting education. 

P.  Nothing  short  of  examining,  seriatim,  with  you,  selectioM 
of  your  own  making  from  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  would 
enable  me  to  do  justice  to  the  grounds  of  my  opinion,  whidi 
has  been  formed  after  the  most  mature  consideration. 

T,  Will  you  favour  us,  on  some  future  occasion,  by  allowing 
us  to  have  a  few  conversations  with  you  on  this  veiy  subject? 
We  don't  wish  to  be  at  variance  with  you.  We,  at  all  eyenis, 
are  convinced  of  the  fairness  which  pervades  all  your  teachingt 
and  feel  that  your  fairness  cannot  depart  from  you  in  discussing 
with  us  so  important  a  subject  as  Bible-teaching. 

P.  I  will  not  refuse  your  request.  But  I  must  advert  to 
another  point  in  vindication  of  my  proceedings.  The  adequate 
teaching  of  social  science  is,  in  my  opinion,  essential  to  re- 
ligiousness of  disposition  and  conduct,  and  Bible-lessons,  is 
they  arc  conducted  in  schools,  unfavourable  and  obstructiTe 
to  it.  I  believed  that  many  parents  shared  in  this  opinion. 
Having  the  means  and  opportunity,  ought  I  to  have  denied 
them  access  to  the  instruction  which  they  desired  for  their 
children,  free  from  what  they  held  to  be  likely  to  danup 
and  mislead  them  ? 

T.  We  certainly  do  not  see  why  they  should  not,  in  conmio 
with  all  other  parents,  be  allowed  to  select,  out  of  all  the  edoci- 
tion  open  to  them  for  their  children,  that  which  they  mo^ 
approved  of.  And'iV.^oxsX^'W^feV^^'a.wi  unwarrantable  deie* 
rioration  of  t\ic  ?«:oo^  e(i\itT)Ai\0Tim\»<s^\^\\^'t*^<ss^ 
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it  with  what  jou  and  they  considered   to    be    a   noxions 
ingredient. 

P.  It  may  be  with  instruction  as  with  food.  One  does  not 
detract  from  the  qualities  of  food  suitable  for  a  full-grown  man, 
by  pointing  out  that  it  is  not  suitable  for  children  or  infants. 
Nor  does  one  undervalue  instruction,  evidently  addressed  to 
grown-up  men,  because  one  objects  to  its  being  forced  upon 
children.  As  milk,  which  contains  the  elements  of  all  the 
tissues  of  the  body,  so  combined  as  to  be  readily  digested  and 
assimilated  by  the  infant,  is  the  best  nourishment  that  can  be 
provided  for  it ;  whUe  beef  and  mutton,  containing  the  same 
elements  in  a  different  form,  would  be  damaging  rather  than 
nntritious :  so  religiousness  of  teaching  and  training,  provided 
by  a  schoolmaster  well  versed  in  social  science,  will  develop 
in  a  child  those  religious  qualities  which  would  be  crushed 
under  a  course  of  Bible  lessons  read  and  repeated. 

T.  Your  views  are  that,  as  a  course  of  diet  adapted  for  chil- 
dieo,  from  which  many  kinds  of  food  are  excluded,  is  best  fitted 
to  preserve  them  to  assimilate  man's  meat,  so  a  course  of  teach- 
ing and  training,  from  which  Bible  reading  and  repeating  are 
excluded,  is  best  adapted  for  preparing  them  to  appreciate,  as 
it  deserves,  the  Bible,  reserved  for  their  study  as  men.  We 
look  forward  with  curiosity  to  the  exposition  of  some  of  the 
i^asons  which  have  satisfied  you  that  the  Bible  is  not  only  unfit, 
but  dangerous  to  be  used  as  a  lesson-book  for  the  instruction 
of  children,  in  whom  it  is  wished  to  cultivate  religiousness  of 
disposition  and  conduct. 

P.  There  is  one  very  startling  fact  in  the  present  state  of 
he  education-question — one  that  ought  to  be  most  painful  for 
religious  men  to  look  at — which  has  been  brought  prominently 
BJLo  view  by  the  attempt  to  force  the  Bible  into  schools.  I 
diould  like  to  compare  notes  with  you  on  this  subject,  to  go 
>ver  it  most  minutely,  before  entering  upon  the  statement  of 
ay  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  Bible  ought  to  be  kept  out  of 
he  hands  of  school- children.  You  must  have  hcard^  o^ei:  ^\s.^ 
>ver  again,  *' rehgiona  difficulties  "  pleadeA.  m  e^cvxa^  i'^t  *0s^^ 
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'  inadeqnate  proyision  of  education.     Can  yon  tell  me  what  is 
meant  by  **  religious  difficulties  ?  " 

T.  We  understand  by  that  expression,  the  differences  of 
opinion  among  the  leaders  of  the  various  religious  sects,  into 
which  Christians  have  formed  themselves. 

P.  Ai-e  these  (so-called)  religious  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
educational  extension  nothing  more  than  dissensions  among 
Christians,  or  supposed  Christians  ? 

T.  So  it  seems.  The  parties  who  are  most  actively  engaged 
in  the  religious  controversies  mixed  up  with  education,  are 
Churchmen,  Eoman  Catholics,  and  Dissenters — ^principally  in 
opposition  to  one  another,  but  occasionally  breaking  into  con- 
vulsive struggles  within  their  several  churches  ;  of  accord  only 
on  one  point — their  dislike  of  what  is  called  secularizing 
education. 

P.  And  what  is  meant  by  secularizing  education  ? 

T.  Confining  education  exclusively  to  imparting  intelligence 
and  forming  character,  so  as  to  induce  conduct  favourable  to 
general  well-being. 

P.  But  is  not  this  an  indispensable  part  of  religions 
education  ? 

T.  Certainly  it  is.  They  deny,  however,  the  possibility  of 
giving  it,  unaccompanied  by  instruction  from  the  Bible. 

P.  They  admit,  then,  the  necessity  of  giving  good  secnlar 
education  ? 

T.  They  cannot  help  admitting  that ;  but  they  say  it  mnst 
be  in  company  with  Bible  lessons. 

P.  Supposing  them  to  be  right,  do  they  not  place  themselves 
and,  so  far  as  that  is  possible,  religion  also,  in  a  false  position? 
Without  Bible-lessons,  an  essential  part  of  religious  educatiflo 
might  be  given  universally,  or,  at  all  events,  much  more  gene- 
rally than  it  is — they  assuming  the  duty  of  imparting  the  sup- 
plementaiy  Bible-lessons  which  they  deem  indispensable* 
"What  is  their  course  ?  They  insist  that  Bible-lessons  shall  be 
included  in  the  co\iTse  oi  ^Q)aa^\  ^fecoiion,  while  they  cannot 
agi'ee  what  theii  "BiXA^Ae^^oii.?*  ^■8)J^\i^. 
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T.  Yon  are  too  strong  for  ns. 

P.  Nay ;  if  there  be  strength  anywhere,  it  is  in  the  case  ; 

1  neither  yon  nor  I  ought  to  be  satisfied  till  its  truth  and 

(tice  are  clearly  set  forth.     Some  portion  of  its  strength  may 

m  be  imparted  to  both  of  us.     We  are  agreed,  I  think,  that 

rery  large  number  of  our  children  are  debarred  from  educa- 

n,  and  a  still  larger  number  are  receiving  a  very  indifferent 

ncation,  so  &r  as  the  secular  portion  of  it  is  concerned  ? 

T,  Quite  so. 

P.  And  that  the  secular  is  essential  to  the  religious  portion 

the  education  ? 

T,  From  this,  also,  there  is  no  escape. 

P.  Nevertheless,  among  the  difficulties  which  impede  the 

tension  of  education  to  all  children,  are  some  called  ^*reli- 

)as  difficulties?" 

T,  So  it  appears. 

P.  Are  the  people,  among  whom  these  difficulties  arise, 

igious  people  ? 

T,  Certainly. 

P.  Is  not  the  act  of  preventing  the  education  of  children  a 

y  bad  act  ? 

r.  As  bad  as  possible. 

P.  Are  bad  acts  performed  by  bad  or  by  good  people  ? 

r.  By  bad  ;•  unless  the  bad  acts  be  unintentional,  acts  not 

jnded,  or  the  consequences  whereof  were  unperceived. 

P.  Are  we  to  decide  that  bad  acts  are  always  committed 

ler  by  bad  or  by  ignorant  men  ? 

r.  We  think  so. 

!^.     If  "  religious  difficulties  "  be  an  allowable  expression, 

jht  we  not  with  equal  propriety  say,  **  Christian  difficulties," 

56,  in  this  country,  however  numerous  the  sects,  each  arro- 

Bfi  to  itself,  and  wrings  from  its  neighbours,  the  right  to  be 

ed  Christian  ? 

r.  We  see  what  you  are  arriving  at.     Good  secular  educa- 

i,  an  essential  part  of  religious — ^that  is,  of  Chriatiasi — 

cation,  is  prevented  by  "  Christian  difficuWive^." 
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P.  You  have  anticipated  me.  Let  tis  follow  out  the  conse- 
quences. The  exclnsion  of  children  from  education  is  a  bad, 
an  atrocious,  act.  The  men  who  commit  it  are  bad  men,  or 
ignorant  men.  And,  so  fiBur  as  your  "  good  ChziBtiang"  are  con- 
cemed,  we  must  put  them  down  as  ignorant  men — most  igno- 
rant and  purblind,  since  they  seem  incapable  of  tradng  back 
the  destitution,  vice,  and  crime,  which  they  deplore,  to  tlw 
denial  of  education,  caused  by  their  own  highly-cnltnsU 
Christian  unfitness. 

T.  Are  you  not  bearing  with  undue  seyenty  npon  these  zealij 
well-meaning  men  ? 

P.  I  am  not  bearing  upon  them  at  all.  I  am  only  placing 
before  you  how  they  have  been  bearing  upon  themselves.  The 
idea  of  pleading  **  religious  difficulties  '*  in  extenuation  of  tiM 
most  atrocious  of  delinquencies — neglect  of  childhood — did  aoi 
originate  with  me.  If  there  be  crimination,  it  is  self-crimioA-  i 
tion,  always  severe  when  proffered  unintentionally  as  a  vindki- 
tion — severest  of  all  when  trumpeted  as  self-laodation.  Ted*  ^ 
mony  given  against  one's  self,  and  summed  up  to  guide  a  joij 
in  forming  their  verdict,  shuts  out  the  possibility  of  staying  its 
effect  by  attempting  to  raise  a  cry  against  false  witnesses. 

T.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  expression,  '^religious  diffi-  | 
culties,"  was  most  unhappy.  Nevertheless,  we  cannot  help  j 
seeing  that  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  extending  ednca-  i 
tion  to  all  children.  1 

P.  Can  these  difficulties  be  aggravated  by  religion,  or  hj 
Christianity,  properly  understood  and  discreetly  followed  iip  is 
conduct  ? 

T,  The  office  of  Christianity  is  to  remove  such  difficnltie!; 
to  soften  down,  not  to  inflame  animosities. 

P.  As  you  are  familiar  with  my  teachings,  you  can  tell  M 
whether  you  think,  if  I  were  to  visit  Constantinople,  I  shoiU 
bo  right  in  going  among  the  children  as  I  do  here  ? 

T,  You  would  be  doing  a  good  act  if  they  would  admit  yott 
into  their  schools. 
P.  You  fear  thai  tti© ''  g;QCi\'^sis;isi<OTD^^^  ^^^keepiw 
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out.  But  EEuppose  I  met  with,  here  and  there,  a  sensible  man 
among  these  good  Mahomedans  who,  like  you,  approving  my 
method  of  conversing  with  children,  said,  '^  Welcome,  enter 
and  co-operate  with  us  in  onr  efforts  to  make  good  men  of 
these  children."     How  ought  I  to  begin,  think  you  ? 

T.  As  we  have  generally  heard  you. 

P.  Ought  I  not  to  draw  forth  the  Bible  from  under  my 
eloak,  and  holding  the  sacred  volume  up  before  their  eyes, 
proclaim  that  from  this  Book — ^from  this  Book  alone — can  the 
mles  be  learned  of  **  good  and  holy  living  *'  ? 

T.  With  such  an  exordium  you  would  not  gain  a  hearing. 
According  as  the  teachers  and  children,  "  good  Mahomedans," 
«ympathised  or  not  with  your  sensible  friends,  they  would  bow 
you  out  with  courteous  contempt,  or  drive  you  out  with  in- 
dignation. 

P.  In  either  case  the  children  would  be  deprived  of  my 
lessons.  But  should  I  be  justified  in  leaving  my  Bible  at 
home  or  keeping  it  under  my  cloak  ? 

T.  More  than  justified — commanded,  we  should  say,  by 
religion — ^by  Christianity,  whose  inspirations  enjoin  you  to  do 
all  the  good  you  can,  and  not  to  shut  yourself  out  from  any 
^Qporkimty  of  doing  it  that  comes  in  your  way. 

P.  It  would  suffice  according  to  you,  if,  having  studied  the 
Bible,  I  poured  forth  among  the  children  as  much  of  its  fruits 
as  they  and  their  parents  were,  in  my  judgment,  willing  to 
Heceive  and  capable  of  digesting  and  assimilating  ? 

T.  And  it  would  be  insanity  to  try  to  force  upon  them  a 
lUuch  larger  quantify  of  its  fruits,  in  a  form  sure  to  be  rejected 
^th  loathing. 

P.  Are  you  not  unconsciously  yielding  to  my  presumed 
peculiarities,  or  as  your  "  good  Christian  "  friends  might  say, 
to  my  infirmities,  my  heresy,  my  infidelity  ?  Would  you  act 
in  this  way  if  you  were  at  Constantinople  ? 

T.  We  should  be  irreligious  and  unchristian  if  we  did  not. 

P.  If  you  could  be  spared  at  home,  I  should  be  glad  to  see 
you  Appointed  to  the  "Educational  CouhctI"  m  ^iSckfc  Qrq^^^:^- 
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ment  of  British  India.  Yon  have  faith  enough  to  trust  in  the 
possibility  of  teaching  in  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  as  was  done 
of  old  before  the  Gospel  was  written ;  and  sense  enough  tc 
know  that  the  written  Gospel  may  be  thrust  upon  those  unpre- 
pared to  receive  it  in  a  way  to  secure  its  rejection,  and  possibfy 
the  spirit  of  it  also — or,  what  is  worse,  to  risk  its  desecration. 
But  there  is  abundance  of  work  for  you  at  home.  We  are  i 
long  way  from  that  general  education  of  our  people  which  mint 
precede  any  material  decrease  of  destitution — the  source  of 
much  of  our  vice  and  crime.  Passing  on  from  the  so-calW 
religious  difficulties,  and  trusting  that  we  shall  soon  be  free  icm 
the  disgrace  of  them,  what  other  difficulties  are  there  in  the 
way  of  extending  a  thoroughly  good  education  to  all  children? 

T,  There  are  two  principally ;  first,  incapacity  in  those  who 
give  the  tone  to  education,  and  in  the  teachers  reared  under 
them,  to  appreciate  and  conduct  the  kind  of  education  in  whieh 
yon  are  engaged  ;  and  second,  the  want  of  means  and  of  ineE- 
uation  in  too  many  parents  to  do  their  duty  adequately  by  thdr 
children. 

P.  Where  may  we  look  with  hope  for  an  improvement  ia 
the  tone  of  education  ? 

T.  To  the  zeal  of  the  few  who  have  already  considered  edi- 
cation  as  the  art  of  so  teaching  and  training  children  as  to 
make  good  men  of  them,  and  who  have  acquired  proficiency  Ij 
practice  in  that  art. 

P.  And  how  are  the  want  of  means  and  the  apathy  amoiy 
parents  to  be  overcome  ? 

T,  The  improved  education  of  the  children  will  providfl  fir 
their  growing  up  into  parents  capable  and  desirous  of  caraj 
for  their  children.  There  is  too  much  reason  to  fear,  that  the 
education  now  imparted  to  childi*en  is  a  very  poor  secnnly 
against  their  gi-owing  into  indifferent  parents. 

P.  How  would  you  propose  to  bring  education  home  to  ft* 
chllclran  of  those  parents  who  aro  so  steeped  in  poverty  as  to 
be  unable  to  feed  an^  doV^iei  \.\i^vQ.  ? 

2\  A  tax  or  rate  m\3La\.>ae>\cTVQiWft  ^OL^J^^'^^'sssas.. 
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P.  Can  no  other  plan  be  thonght  of? 
T.  There  are  voluntary  contributions;    but  hitherto  they 
iYe  proved  inadequate. 

P.  You  have  not  considered  what  might  be  the  effect,  if 
Hir  "good  Christian'*  friends  could  be  induced  to  suspend 
leir  xmseemly  squabbles  so  far  as  they  affect  the  welfare  of 
lildren.  Might  they  not  form  a  conference  among  themselves, 
imitting  Jews — in  imitation  of  the  example  of  the  House  of 
ommons — on  an  equal  footing  with  others  gathered  for  the 
nrpose,  to  consider  of  the  essential  elements  in  which  all 
tight  concur,  of  an  education  adapted  to  train  up  children 
ito  good  men  ?  With  what  prodigious  effect  might  they  not 
len  unite  their  religious  energies  in  invoking  the  contribu- 
ons  of  the  rich  to  wipe  out  the  stain  of  adult  luxury  sur- 
nmded  with  religious  trappings,  but  deaf  to  the  cries  of 
eglected  children ! 

T,  We  ought  to  make  allowance,  or  at  least  to  show  some 
idulgence,  towards  the  rich  men  who  live  thus  inexcusably,  if 
iey  share  in  the  very  common  impression  that  poverty  and 
ne  of  its  consequences,  child-neglect,  are  destined  ever  to 
ling  to  society ;  and  that  sacrifices  on  their  part,  with  a  view  to 
anish  poverty  from  the  land,  would  be  vain. 

P.  What  are  your  own  convictions  as  to  the  possibility  of 
ringing  about  by  education  a  great  diminution,  if  not  an 
ntire  suppression,  of  that  extreme  poverty  to  which  we  give 
lie  name  of  destitution  ? 

T,  Till  we  had  paid  attention  to  the  supplement  and  expan- 
ion  of  our  present  education  which  you  have  been  recommend- 
ig,  we  certainly  shared  in  the  convictions  and  despondency  of 
tiose  who  excuse  themselves  from  engaging  warmly  in  a  hope- 
ms  crusade.  You  have  thrown  a  light  on  the  work  of  educa- 
ion  which  has  enabled  us  to  see  that  when  once  education,  as 
ou  understand  it,  shall  have  been  imparted  to  all  children 
rithout  exception,  destitution  will  cease,  or  be  reduced  within 
0  small  a  compass  as  to  be  easily  relieved. 

P.  You  and  I^  and  J  trust  many  besides,  are  m  tioift  ^mM\QW« 
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We  know  that  tliero  is  a  frightful  mass  of  destitntion  festering 
among  us.  We  know  most  of  the  causes  of  this  destitution; 
and  we  know  that  these  causes  are  removable  by  an  oducatioDy 
the  like  of  which  we  have  studied  together.  Ought  we  not  to 
endeavour  to  learn  why  education  of  the  right  kind  continnes 
to  be  barbarously  withheld  ?  and  who  are  the  abettors,  and  a^ 
cessories,  and  tolerators,  and  connivers  in  a  state  of  things  so 
fraught  with  evil  ? 

T.  Certainly  we  ought. 

P.  With  which  ought  our  thoughts  to  be  chiefly  occupied— 
with  the  reasons  for  exculpating  "  professing  Christians,"  vho 
countenance  child-neglect,  or  with  the  reasons  for  awakening 
their  intelligence,  appealing  to  their  humanity,  and  if  need  be, 
raising  a  storm  of  indignation,  which  may  alarm  them  lest  tluy 
and  their  religious  pretensions  be  made  to  give  way  to  religion 
properly  understood  and  devoutly  abided  by  ? 

jT.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  while  indulgence  ought  to  be 
extended  to  those  who  have  been  reared  in  a  tainted  and  de- 
moralizing atmosphere,  that  no   efforts  ought  to  be  omitted'^ 
for  stemming  the  contagion. 

P.  Now,  what  must  we  admit  of  most  of  those  who  impede 
the  extension  and  improvement  of  education  which  we  would 
have  ?  are  they  Christians  ? 

T,  Many  of  them  are,  undoubtedly;  for  they  only  eff 
through  ignorance. 

P.  Are  there  not  others  who   shirk  their  obvious  dntifli 
towards  children  through  what  may  be  called  a  passive  deft '  rz 
vity,  which  can  enjoy  itself  while  the  seeds  of  misery,  vice,  vi 
crime  are  being  sown  broadcast  ?     Are  they  Christians  ? 

T.  As  they  call  themselves  so,  and  as  society  acknowle^ 
them  to  be  Christians,  it  only  remains  for  us  to  class  themli' 
**  professing  Christians." 

P.  If  we  were  compelled  to  accept  the  expression  "religio* 
or  Christian  difficulty"  as  explanatory  of  the  withholding  rf ' 
education  from  children,  how  must  we  interpret  it  so  m  to 
make  it  intcUigftAe  ^ 
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7.  B  can  only  mean  the  ignorance  of  good  Chiistians,  and 
insineerity  of  professing  Christians.  Thns  interpreted,  the 
n  "religious  difficulty"  would  conyey  some  intimation  of 
obstruction  to  well-being  interposed  by  ignorance  and  insin- 
ity,  sheltered  under  the  name  of  religion. 
?.  Does  it  not  appear  to  you  that  the  large  number  of 
tdren  still  allowed  to  grow  up  uncared  or  ill-cared  for, 
lid,  in  the  eyes  of  a  stranger,  bent  upon  studying  our 
nstianity  and  pur  method  of  acting  upon  it,  constitute  a 
tnidable  argument  against  Christianity  itself,  or  cause  him 
BDspect  the  sincerity  of  the  wealthy  and  powerful,  at  least, 
ong  "  pzoflBasing  Christians  "  ? 

r.  TTift  condemnation,  then,  should  fall  upon  the  *'  pro- 
mng  Christians  "  ;  for  if  there  be  one  duty  more  impressively 
lomed  than  others  in  the  Gospels,  it  is  that  of  caring  for 
iaehildreii. 

P.  Who,  of  all  those  who  connive  at  child-neglect,  may  be 
■idered  the  greater  offenders  against  Christianity — ^they 
M  fto&aSr  o^  ^y  ^^0  clo  not  profess,  to  be  Christians  ? 
r.  The  professing  Christians,  of  course ;  for  they,  by  their 
■ioct,  discredit  Christianity.  The  others  can  do  no  more 
Mitzhibit  the  bad  consequences  of  rejecting  Christianity. 
<P»  Is  it  not  surprising  that  your  good  Christian  friends 
Ui  have  overlooked  what  you  have  so  aptly  expressed — 
i  where  people  misconduct  themselves  they  inflict  much 
Mar  damage  upon  the  Christian  religion  by  professing,  than 
«^*eetizig  it? 

!*•  We  don't  perceive  how  you  can  make  out  that  they  have 
tiooked  an  in£Brence  which  they  could  scarcely  avoid  making. 
\  Perhaps  I  am  dull;  but  I  thought  you  had  admitted 
i  ehUd-neglect  was  about  as  aggravated  an  offence  against 
ictianity  as  man  can  commit.  If,  then,  you  feel  compelled 
•^ar  witness,  however  reluctantly,  to  the  prevalence  of  that 
in  a  so-caUed  Christian  community,  must  you  not  confess 
•  the  ''  good  Christians  "  who  are  members  of  it  have  been 
-ar  overborne  and  obstructed  in  their  efforta  to  coii\xCT^  \k^N. 
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no  child  shall  be  unprovided  with  the  protection  and  care 
necessary  for  its  well-being  ?  Overborne  and  obstmcted  by 
whom  ?  By  open  adversaries,  npon  whom  may  be  visited  the 
disgrace  and  reproaches  due  to  their  conduct  ?  or  by  adver- 
saries in  the  guise  of  friends,  who  are  the  loudest  of  the  loud  in 
proclaiming  their  zeal  for  religion  ? 

T.  We  must  yield.     It  would  be  painful  to  attempt  an 
answer  to  your  questions. 

P.  I  have  yet  a  more  serious  question,  which,  if  too  painfal 
for  you  to  answer,  you  may  nevertheless  transmit  to  your 
Christian  friends.  In  the  midst  of  crowds  of  neglected  children, 
numerous  enough  almost  to  dishearten  the  humane,  with  all 
their  devotion,  energy,  and  powers  of  endurance,  two  classes 
of  adults  are  observable— one  of  professing  Christians  who  look 
on,  pitying  children  much  in  the  same  way  as  they  acknow- 
ledge Christ:  that  is,  with  their  lips,  not  stirring  a  finger, 
not  contributing  a  mite,  not  subtracting  a  luxury  from  their 
enjoyments  in  order  to  provide  that  children  shall  cease  to  he 
objects  of  pity — ^the  other  of  men  who,  making  no  professiong, 
stretch  forth  both  their  hands,  shrink  from  the  pollution  of 
luxurious  enjoyment,  while  children  lack  the  bread  of  life,  and 
not  only  contribute  largely  from  their  means,  but  work  for  the 
purpose  of  being  able  to  contribute  more.  Which  is  the  reli- 
gious, which  the  irreligious  class  ?  In  which  shall  we  look 
for  the  enemies  of  religion  ?  Sad  to  say,  the  conduct  of  some 
professing  Christians  might  suggest  questions  still  more  painfoL 
For  instead  of  feeling  shame  and  improving  by  the  example  d 
their  non-professing  neighbours,  they  have  dared  to  disparage 
their  labours,  and  to  vituperate  them  as  godless  and  unchiistiaD: 
by  which  it  may  be  supposed  they  mean  "  unlike  themselyes." 
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P.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  to  consider  whether  this  charge 
of  being  an  enemy  to  religion  has  been  brought  in  such  a  shape 
as  to  compel  the  person  accused  to  plead  to  it  ? 

T.  Like  any  other  serious  charge,  the  man  who  is  conscious 
of  innocence  ought  to  confute  it. 

P.  If  a  man  were  publicly  accused  of  theft,  would  .the  magis- 
trate call  upcm  him  to  disprove  the  accusation  ? 

T.  Not  till  the  grounds  on  which  the  charge  was  made  had 
been  stated. 
P.  Might  I  then  fairly  ask  my  accusers  to  state  the  grounds 
^  '  —to  produce  the  proofs  on  which  they  based  their  charge, 
!^  •  before  I  condescended  to  notice  it  ? 
JK-:     T.  That  cannot  be  doubted. 

1^     P.  And  if,  in  answer  to  my  challenge,  they  had  no  acts  of 
^   mine  to  allege  against  me,  should  I  be  justified  in  exposing 
^  their  recklessness  and  ignorance  ? 

T.  They  would  richly  deserve  such  exposure. 
P.  When  an  accuser  makes  a  charge  which  he  cannot  sub- 
•tintiate,  is  it  lawful  to  condemn  him  out  of  his  own  mouth,  of 
^  tlie  very  act  which  he  is  imputing  to  another,  and  of  defamation 
1/  bendes  ? 
^        r.  Lawful  and  most  desirable,  if  the  accuser  be  guilty. 

P.  Tell  me,  then,  to  the  best  of  your  belief,  of  what  religion 
*    your  friends  consider  me  to  be  the  enemy  ? 
T,  Of  the  Christian  religion. 

P,  Of  the  Christian  religion  according  to  any  possible  inter- 
pretation, or  only  according  to  some  particular  interpretation  ? 
2\  We  never   heard   them   make  a   4ist\iie\.\o\i  \i^\j^<5i^\!L 
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different  interpretations  or  expositions  of  Christianity.  VTi^h 
them  there  is  but  one  and  the  same  Christianity  since  the 
crucifixion  of  Christ. 

P.  I  know  they  will  not  welcome  one  who  intrudes  upon 
their  sleepy  faith ;  but  I  must  insist  upon  their  opening  their 
eyes  to  facts  which  are  indisputable.  However  elastic  the 
words  which  are  made  to  represent  things  the  most  opposite ; 
the  things  are  not  the  same  because  they  are  called  by  the 
same  name.  Is  the  religion  which  justifies  slavery  the  same 
religion  as  that  which  condemns  it  ?  The  Christian  religion, 
as  differently  interpreted,  does  both.  A  man  who  cheriflhes 
the  Christian  religion  in  one  sense  must  be  its  enemy  in  the 
other.     Of  which  am  I  accused  ? 

T.  You  must  know  very  well,  that  believers  in  the  Christian 
religion  are  not  accustomed  to  consider  religion  in  this  li^. 

P.  Self-styled  believers,  you  mean.  You  seem  to  object  to 
my  inquiring  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  question  put  to  me,  i 
before  I  commit  myself  to  an  answer.  A  slavery-justi^^ 
and  a  slavery- condemning  Christian,  each  says  to  me,  Are  yoa 
a  Christian  ?  I  cannot  say  Yes  to  both  of  them.  And  the  one 
to  whom  I  answer  "  not  a  Christian  like  unto  you,"  retorts 
upon  me  that  I  am  not  a  Christian ;  in  other  words,  that  I  am 
an  enemy  to  religion. 

T.  In  this  country,  happily,  the  name  of  Christian  can  no 
longer  be  desecrated  by  being  attached  to  slave-holders.    An  J 
you  not  unnecessarily  falling  back  upon  former  evil  practices 
eschewed  by  all  Christians,  to  establish  distinctions  which  w 
longer  exist  ? 

F.  Have  we  not,  in  the  present  day.  Churchmen,  Benin 
Catholics,  Dissenters,  Converts,  Perverts,  Ben^fades,  vi 
Heretics  ?  Do  they  not  severally  arrogate  to  themselveB  the 
title  of  "  Christian ;  "  and  are  they  equally  certain  of  extendiBg 
that  title  to  one  another  ? 

T.  Nevertheless,  they  all  agree  in  the  fundamentals  of  • 
common  Christiaml'Y. 
P.  You  delighl  me\  iox  \  ^m  \sl  "Ws^w?^  ^  ofetaining  &» 
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fou  what  lias  hitherto  eluded  my  grasp.  What  are  those  fan- 
damentals  agreed  in  by  all  who  assume  the  name  of  Christian, 
and  mi^e  profession  of  the  Christian  &ith  ? 

T.  A  belief  in  God  and  the  Saviour. 

P.  Such  conscientious  and  pains-taking  men  as  you  will,  I 
am  sure,  excuse  my  wishing  to  ascertain  whether  the  words 
"  God,"  and  "  Saviour,"  represent  the  same  ideas,  in  the 
persons  who  use  them  to  me,  that  they  call  up  in  myself.  If 
they  represented  different  ideas,  and  I  knew  that  they  did, 
should  I  be  warranted  in  answering  the  question,  without  warn- 
ing my  questioners  of  the  difference  between  us  ?  Should  I  not 
be  deceiving  them  ? 

T.  You  would  certainly.  If  the  subject  were  not  so  serious,  wo 
should  think  you  were  amusing  yourself  in  trying  to  perplex  us. 

P.  Is  it  not  that  you  are  beginning  to  perceive  that  you 
have  taken  things  for  granted,  which  you  have  not  thoroughly 
examined ;  that  you  are  beginning  to  suspect  you  are  not  quite 
£0  accurately  informed  as  yon  imagined  ?  Let  us  see  if  an 
example,  taken  from  the  events  of  our  ovni  times,  will  help  us  to 
an  understanding.  The  late  dreadful  carnage  in  the  plains  of 
Lombardy,  occurred  under  the  auspices  of  two  self-styled 
Christian  Emperors;  their  respective  clergy  by  no  means 
disavowing  their  pretensions.  Did  each,  with  his  followers, 
believe  in  God  and  the  Saviour  ? 

T.  We  never  heard  it  questioned. 

P.  Your  form  of  answer  makes  me  suspect  that  you  ques- 
tion it.  Not  of  you,  then,  for  yourselves,  but  of  you  as  speaking 
nor  a  host  of  self-styled  Christians  ;  am  I  not  compelled  to  ask, 
repulsive  as  it  is  to  put  such  a  question,  in  those  awfiil  battle- 
.fiflldfi  were  God  and  the  Saviour  represented  by  the  Emperor 
cf  Austria,  as  fighting  on  his  side  ? 

T.  To  be  sure  they  were.  You  never  knew  a  battle  in 
which  God  was  not  invoked  beforehand,  and  afiberwards  thanked 
Jbj  the  victor. 

P.  And  were  God  and  the  Saviour  represented,  by  the 
Emperor  of  the  Fxencb,  as  £ghti2ig  &x  lum^ 
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T.  Yes,  and  with  equal  confidence.  8ad  to  say,  the  omis- 
sion of  an  appeal  to  God  and  the  Saviour,  before  engaging  in 
human  slaughter,  would  be  accounted  impious.  To  shed  blood, 
and  commit  rapine,  provided  Their  names  be  invoked,  aro 
Christian  occupations  with  belligerents. 

P.  Giving  equal  credence  to  Austrians  and  French,  should 
we  be  compelled  to  believe  that  God  fought  against  God,  and 
the  Saviour  against  the  Saviour  ? 

T.  Could  you  not  manage  to  give  expression  to  your  views 
in  more  guarded  language  ?  With  all  that  sympathy  and 
attraction  towards  you  which  our  attendance '  at  your  classes 
has  produced  in  us,  we  cannot  but  confess  that  we  are  shocked 
at  some  of  the  questions  which  you  put.  What  would  be  their 
effect  upon  those  who  listen  to  you  for  the  first  time? 

P.  Profiting  by  your  hint,  I  might  possibly  be  at  some  pains 
to  administer  to  their  religious  and  intellectual  wants,  accord- 
ing as  I  judged  of  their  capacity  to  digest.  However  urgent 
may  be  the  need  of  nourishment  to  a  starving  man,  food  must 
at  first  be  administered  to  him  cautiously,  both  as  regards 
quality  and  quantity.  I  am  treating  you  as  practical  inquirers 
and  advanced  learners,  for  whom  truths  cannot  be  couched  in 
language  too  plain  or  too  forcible.  If  it  were  my  duty  to 
announce  to  you  the  commission  of  a  murder,  with  all  the 
horrible  circumstances  of  atrocity  which  distinguished  it,  woold 
you  not  be  shocked  ? 

T.  Of  course  we  should.  To  be  otherwise,  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  a  human  being. 

P.  Which  would  shock  you  most — the  murder,  or  the  nam- 
tion  of  it  ? 

T.  The  murder  clearly ;  but  we  should  also  be  shocked  ly 
the  narration. 

P.  Doubtless,  we  should  all  rejoice  were  murders  to  cease 

in  the  land ;  but  so  long  as  society  is  afflicted  by  them,  which 

would  you  prefer,  that  they  should  be  known  and  all  the  ei^ 

cumstances  broughl  tom^  to  the  ^rpetrators,  or  that  they 

should  bo  hushed  up,  au^^JCL^^e^ufekm^ofcx^Hi^'l 
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T.  How  can  you  ask  such  a  question  ?  When  murders 
have  been  committed,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  pains 
should  be  taken  to  institute  a  most  careful  search  and  inquiry, 
so  as  to  establish  the  guilt  of  the  murderer,  and  to  clear  the 
characters  of  others,who,although  suspected,  are  really  innocent. 
P.  When  all  the  circumstances  are  detailed  in  a  court  of 
law,  and  published  in  the  newspapers,  is  it  better  that  the 
people  who  hear  and  read  should  be  shocked  or  not  ? 

T.  Better  that  they  should  be  shocked.  A  horror  of  crimes 
committed  by  others,  is  one  of  the  signs  by  which  an  indisposi- 
tion to  commit  them  may  be  inferred.  A  community  in  which 
the  crimes  that  occur  produce  no  painful  sensation,  must  be  in 
a  very  depraved  state. 

P.  After  the  trial  and  conviction  of  the  murderer,  what 
would  you  think  of  the  judge,  in  passing  sentence,  and  of  the 
pubUc  writers  in  commenting  upon  the  facts,  if  they  di4  their 
utmost  to  allay  all  the  feelings  of  horror  and  disgust  at  the 
Bwrder,  the  murderer,  and  the  course  of  profligacy  which  led 
bim  to  the  deed  ? 

r.  We  should  think  that  they  were  ill  discharging  their  duty 
to  society. 

P.  What  modification  would  be  made  in  your  opinion,  if 
file  course  of  life  which  ended  in  murder,  had  been  marked  by 
^  interlarding  of  strong  expressions  of  regard  for  religion,  by  a 
ligid  attention  to  ceremonial  forms,  and  by  perpetual  appeals 
to  God  and  Christ,  particularly  while  plotting  crime  and  endea- 
^)Qring  to  blind  victims  ? 

T.  Our  horror  at  the  crime  would  be  increased ;  and  every 
H>dyf  from  the  judge  downward,  would  be  bound  to  rebuke  it, 
f  possible,  in  stronger  language.  It  cannot  but  be  an  aggra- 
vation of  any  crime  to  commit  and  conceal  it  under  the  garb  of 


*  Apprehension  of  an  alleged  swindler, — William  Seabright  Chalkley, 
whOf  it  will  be  remembered,  absconded  firom  Livei-pool  last  year,  being  a 
Iflliuilter  to  the  extent  of  some  40,000/.  to  a  Loan  Soeiety,  of  which  ho 
na  Secretary  and  Manager,  is  now  in  the  custody  oii  tYi<i  ^XvcaSsv^ovsJ^x- 
imptoD,  where  be  was  a/)piiDiiended  a  day  or  two  sm^i^.    ix  wji^^'ox^  ^*x 
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P.  There  are  bad  men  who  do  worse  than  this — ^who  not 
only  nse  religion  as  a  means  of  throwing  their  victims  off  their 
gnard,  and  of  encouraging  their  myrmidons  to  daring  and 
endurance  in  deeds  of  blood  and  rapine,  bnt  imroke  the  bless- 
ing of  God  and  Christ  npon  their  intended  iniquities,  and  after- 
wards make  a  display  of  gratitude  for  their  success  throngh 
Divine  agency.  Which  would  be  the  more  shocking,  silently 
to  sanction,  perhaps  loudly  to  justi^,  this  unholy  union  of 
villany  and  religious  pretence,  or  to  vindicate  religion  by  expos- 
ing the  fraud  attempted  in  its  name  ? 

T.  To  allow  the  imposture  and  villany  to  remain  unexposed. 

P.  We  may,  in  examining  the  conduct  of  two  parties  engaged 
in  battle,  be  at  a  loss  sometimes  to  decide  where  the  blame 
rests.  The  act  itself  is  horrible.  Both  may,  one  must,  be  in 
the  wrong.     Wherever  may  be  the  offence,  is  it  not  aggravated 

amoDp;  his  numerous  victims  was  a  lady  named  Skimier,  who  was  a  am- 
siderablc  shareholder  in  the  Loan  Socien-  in  qnestion,  and  on  whom 
Chalkier  had  also  forged  a  bill  for  400L  Mrs.  Skinner  has  recently  remored 
to  Soutliamj)ton,  and  now  resides  in  Snssex  Place.  Walking  down  the 
High  Street  of  that  town  a  few  days  since  in  company  with  her  brother- 
in-law,  she  met  a  man  whom  she  immediately  recognized  to  be 
Chalkier,  and  he,  it  would  seem,  reciprocated  the  recognition ;  for  he 
tried  to  evade  her  in  every  possible  way.  To  effect  this  object  he 
ste])ped  into  a  shop ;  bnt  Mrs.  Skinner  followed  him,  and  on  her 
sa^-ing  that  she  knew  him,  he  told  her  she  mnst  be  mistaken.  She 
then  said,  "I  know  you  very  well,  your  name  is  Chalkley;" 
when  he  replied,  "No,  madam,*  my  name  is  William  Cook."  He 
almost  immediately  went  out  of  the  shop,  and  walked  ap  the  Etnet, 
followed  by  the  lady,  who  gave  him  into  the  custody  of  the  first  police- 
man she  niet.  The  prisoner  was  taken  before  the  borough  magistrates  ob 
Saturday,  the  bench  being  occupied  by  Messrs.  Bernard,  Fall,  and  Steb* 
bing,aad  remanded  till  this  morning,  when  he  will  be  again  brought  Dp 
and  handed  over  to  the  authorities  at  Liverpool.  The  fact  of  ChaBdey's 
apprehension  was  telegraphed  to  Liverpool,  and  an  answer  was  returned 
announcing  that  a  detective  officer  would  leave  there  on  Saturday  after- 
noon, and  he  was  expected  at  Southampton  last  night.  The  priwoer 
had  been  living  -with  a  relative  at  Southampton  since  his  return  to  this 
countT}',  and  on  searching  the  house  several  letters  and  documents  wen 
found  pro-ving  Lis  identity.  Among  these  papers  is  a  printed  certificate 
of  his  admission  and  recognition  as  a  '*  local  preacher  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church"  in  Pennsylvania,  where  he  passed  as  the  **'Rtr. 
WiiJiam  S.  Cook,"  and  also  letters  from  the  pastor  of  the  Church,  the 
Rev,  W.  Thompson,  pvviw^  "  otec  ^icw  fdcnd  W.  S.  Cook"  a  verr  h^ 
character  for  "piety,"  "soxmi^  ^ooxraifc;^  «sA  ^s^t  ^gwl  qpali'ticA— 
Xim  es,  1 7 th  JunCy  ISO! . 
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bj  the  intrusion  of  the  Almighty — sometimes  calling  him  the 
God  of  battles,  into  the  field  of  carnage  ? 
T.  It  is. 

P.  How  does  Christian  practice  compare  with  that  of  the 
heathens,  who,  as  yon  know,  brought  their  gods  on  the  battle- 
field, and  in  general  were  not  shy  of  mixing  up  celestial  with 
terrestrial  concerns  ? 

T.  Everybody  admits  that  the  spread  of  Christianity  has 
greatly  softened  the  horrors  of  war,,  although  it  has  not  yet 
prevailed  in  putting  a  stop  to  war. 

P.  That  sentimMit  deserves  a  place  in  one  of  your  school- 
books.     Possibly  it  is  to  be  found  there.     I  doubt,  however, 
whether  the  more  intelligent  Christians  will  admire  your  mode 
of  asserting  the  claims  of  Christianity ;  and.  I  am  sure  that  the 
pioneers  of  progress  have  had  little  reason  to  thank  the  recog- 
nized exponents   of  Christianity  for  the   success  which  has 
attended  their  labours.     There  are  men,  unworthy  perhaps  of 
being  numbered  by  your  Mends  among  "  good  Christians," 
wko  would  rather  see  the  ministers  of  a  cherished  religion  con- 
eir  in  reprobating  the  acts  and  preventing  the  ignorance  which 
lead  to  war,  and  in  keeping  aloof  from  it,  than  in  enlisting  in  it 
as  eagerly  as  soldiers,  in  accepting  its  emoluments,  in  blessing 
the  paraphernalia  and  pageantry  by  which  its  horrors  are  meant 
io  be  kept  out  of  sight,  and  in  alluring  and  encouraging  re- 
Cmits  by  assurances  of  the  favour  of  God  in  addition  to  the 
Hate  pay.     As  if  this  were  not  sufficiently  irreligious,  they 
Joast,  besides,  of  the  influence  of  their  religion  in  softening 
he  horrors  of  war.     Are  we  ever  told  of  the  influence  of  reli- 
pxm  in  softening  the  horrors  of  murder  ? 

T.  Not  exactly ;  but  we  need  not'  doubt  that  religion  has 
16011  instrumental  in  diminishing  the  frequency  of  murders. 

P.  I  am  not  disposed  to  raise  a  discussion  just  now  upon 
lie  accuracy  or  appropriateness  of  that  assertion,  which  doubt- 
ess  is  the  result  of  cautious  preparatory  investigation.  You 
mist  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  what  may  truly  be  said  to  be 
ihe  effect  of  one  kind  of  religion  will  not  \)ft  Wift  ^%i,<i\»  oil 
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another  kind,  and  different  kinds  may  lurk  under  one  name. 
Tell  me,  how  did  the  heathens  represent  their  gods  as  partici- 
pating in  that  cruel  pastime — ^war  ? 

r.  Their  gods  were  cut  out  for  the  work :  human  slaughter 
may  he  considered  as  one  of  the  entertainments  of  the  heathen 
gods. 

P.  Did  the  heathens  ever  represent  their  Jupiter,  or  even 
that  bloody  monster,  Mars,  as  fighting  against  himself? 

T.  No ;  having  a  multiplicity  of  gods,  who  were  seldom  of 
one  mind  among  themselves,  there  was  scope  for  a  god  or  two 
on  each  side  to  favour  the  work  of  slaughter. 

P.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  concerning  the  origin  of 
the  heathen  gods  ? 

T.  We  have  always  looked  upon  them  as  the  creation  of 
human  barbarism  and  superstition,  fashioned  after  the  model 
of  those  men  who  were  regarded  as  heroes  by  their  fellowfr— . 
irascible,  courageous,  hardy,  lascivious,  vindictive,  capricious, 
and  cruel. 

P.  Were  the  heathens  doing  any  thing  inconsistent  or  incre- 
dible, when  they  represented  such  gods  as  taking  an  active  part 
in  scenes  of  outrage,  blood  and  fury  ? 

T.  Not  that  we  can  see.  The  employment  assigned  to 
their  gods  was  quite  in  keeping  with  the  characters  attributed 
to  them. 

P.  Would  you  also  say  that  the  intervention  of  the  Almighty 
in  human  affairs,  as  perpetually  represented  by  Chiistiaiifi, 
corresponded  with  His  exalted  attributes  ? 

T.  It  would  be  impious  to  say  that. 

P.  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  so  awful  a  subject 
as  the  divine  attributes,  and  the  manifestations  of  them  on 
earth,  ought  neither  to  be  lightly  entered  upon  nor  lightlj 
passed  from.  Let  me  ask  if,  among  all  the  men  with  whom 
you  are  acquainted,  there  were  one  who  stood  pre-eminentlj 
high  with  you  for  wisdom  and  goodness,  what  would  toot 
feelings  be  on  hearing  him  spoken  of  as  actively  engaged  in 
some  silly  discreditable  work  ? 
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T.  ]>i8belief  of  the  fact,  indignation  at  the  calnmny,  and  a 
fish  to  expose  the  slanderers. 

P.  And  if  on  challenging  the  slanderers  for  proof  of  their 
tatements,  they  refused  to  retract,  nay  persisted  in  repeating 
t,  telling  you  at  the  same  time  that  they  quite  agreed  in  your 
xalted  estimate  of  your  fiiend,  what  would  you  think  of  them? 

T.  We  should  be  at  a  loss  to  think  which  predominated 
lost  in  their  baseness — stupidity  or  hypocrisy  ? 

P.  Ought  the  Majesty  of  the  Almighty  to  be  treated  with 
reater  or  less  reverence  than  the  character  of  a  good  man  ? 

T.  Not  with  less,  although  it  is  impossible  to  show  reverence 
>r  the  Majesty  of  the  Almighty  without  respecting  the  charac- 
srs  of  good  men. 

P.  Reverting  to  the  treatment  of  the  Almighty  by  the  two 
>-called  Christian  Emperors  and  their  abettors,  would  it  raise 
16  in  your  estimation,  would  it  relieve  me  from  the  imputation 
I  hostility  to  religion,  were  I  to  profess  myself  a  Christian  like 
nto  them,  believing  in  their  God,  and  trusting  for  redemption 
I  their  Christ  ? 

T.  A  very,  very  small  minority,  and  they  not  the  more  in- 
illigent,  of  the  people  of  this  countiy,  would  wish  you  to 
Jcept  God  and  Christ  as  portrayed  by  either  a  French  or 
ustrian  Emperor,  especially  when  using  those  holy  names  to 
sreen  the  consequences  of  a  long  course  of  treachery  and 
olence  on  either  side.  But  where  nations  are  engaged  in  a 
ghteous  struggle  for  self-defence  or  for  putting  down  a  dis- 
irber  of  the  general  peace,  we  see  no  impropriety  in  their 
ppealing  to  God  for  His  support,  or  in  their  gratefully  acknow- 
idging  His  assistance,  through  the  merits  and  intercession  of 
leir  Redeemer,  after  they  have  been  blessed  with  victory  and 
iccess.  The  war  in  the  Crimea,  which  this  nation,  at  least, 
igaged  in  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  an  act  of  most  bore- 
;ced  iniquity,  was  one  in  which  the  omission  first  to  ask  for 
•ivine  assistance,  and  afterwards  to  express  gratitude  for  it, 
ould  have  savoured  of  impiety. 

P.  Can  the  occasions  ever  occur,  or  must  ttierj  tisA.  \i^  ^"s.- 
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ccedingly  rare,  when  both  belligerents,  being  ChristianB,  can 
be  justified  in  asking  or  expecting  the  special  intervention  of 
their  God  and  Saviour  ? 

T.  The  occasions  may  even  be  rare  when  one  only  of  the 
belligerents  can  be  justified  in  feeling  oonfidence  enough  in 
the  goodness  of  his  cause.  When  so  rare  an  occasion  does 
occur,  there  seems  to  be  all  the  more  reason  for  not  neglecting 
it.  We  had  more  than  one  ground  for  confiding  in  the  good- 
ness of  our  cause,  and  for  being  encouraged  to  appeal  to 
Heaven  for  assistance.  We  were  resisting  the  aggressor, 
and  our  Church  provides  us  with  a  purer  exposition  of  the 
Christian  religion  than  the  Greek  Church  provides  to  its 
communicants. 

P.  You  are  introducing  a  matter  on  which  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  give  an  opinion.  You  may  be  familiar  with  the  tenets 
of  the  Greek  Church.  I  am  unacquainted  with  them.  That 
the  Russians  were  the  wrong-doers  I  have  no  doubt.  Bat  to 
avoid  an  element  of  such  uncertainty,  to  mo  at  least  if  not  to 
you,  as  the  relative  merits  of  the  English  and  Greek  Churches, 
lot  us  turn  to  what  is  now  going  on  in  the  United  States.  If 
I  am  not  misinformed,  both  parties  to  this  most  melancholy  of 
all  tho  melancholy  spectacles  of  modem  times,  claim  to  be 
engaged  in  a  "  holy  "  cause.  And  a  holy  cause  among  Chiistiaitf 
means  one  approved  by  God  and  Christ,  not  that  either  party  if 
slow  in  appealing  to  them  by  name.  Would  you,  as  a  Christitt 
looker-on,  pronounce  on  which  side  Divine  approbation  is  like^f 
to  be  bestowed  ? 

T.  If  there  ever  be  an  occasion  when  man  mayventuR^ 
without  presumption  or  irreverence,  to  form  an  opinion  npcs 
God's  judgment  in  human  affairs,  it  must  be  such  a  one  as  thifc 
Wo  should  think  that  Ho  can  favour  neither  party.  A  minoiitf 
secedes,  with  every  demonstration  of  hatred  and  contempt, 
accompanied  by  fi-aud  and  violence,  and  threats  of  aggression, 
from  an  union  of  states,  which  if  found  no  longer  accept&Ue 
to  their  feelings  nor  adapted  to  their  wants,  would  have  been 
broken  up  very  differently  by  a  people  deserving  to  be  called 
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)1igioii8.  "WMe  the  XTnited  States,  for  so  they  may  be  called 
7en  after  the  amputation  by  which  ^seased  members  have 
een  severed  from  them,  instead  of  setting  to  work  to  heal  the 
•onnd  and  obtain  increased  vitality  from  the  very  operation, 
re  engaging  in  mortal  strife,  success  in  which  would  hamper 
[lem  with  the  duty  of  governing  millions  of  their  late  fellow- 
itizens  against  their  consent. 

P.  Then  you  would  no  more  recommend  me  to  accept  God 
nd  Christ,  as  they  are  believed  in  either  by  the  Northern  or 
he  Southern  States  of  the  late  United  States  of  America,  than 
mu.  would  have  me  accept  Them  from  either  of  the  two  Em- 
lerors.  An  American,  who  made  a  selection  between  the  two 
Bd  wished  to  avow  his  preference  in  security,  would  do  well  to 
leep  to  his  own  side  of  the  border,  and  thus  escape  the  de- 
monstrations of  Christian  love  which  might  await  him  on  the 


T.  Because  men,  led  away  by  their  passions  and  seduced 
fbough  their  infirmities,  conmiit  actions  not  sanctified  by  their 
idigion,  the  religion  itself  is  not  to  be  inculpated. 

P.  Certainly  not.  A  broad  line  of  distinction,  as  we  have 
■fl  before,  must  be  drawn  between  those  acts  generally 
•dmowledged  to  be  bad,  which  are  committed  by  individuals 
H  away  by  their  passions  or  succumbing  to  temptations  too 
Ibong  for  them  to  resist,  and  those  other  acts,  which,  if  bad, 
•^  not  held  to  be  so  by  prevailing  opinion,  or  felt  to  be  so  by 
Kose  vdio  commit,  and  encourage,  and  tolerate  them.  To  do 
Ittuder,  to  forge  a  signature,  to  bear  false  witness,  to  pick  a 
Oeket,  to  embezzle — ^these  are  acts  contrary  to  law,  and  held 
bso  to  be  contrary  to  religion,  forbidden  by  God  and  the 
wiour.  In  spite  of  all  this,  they  are  committed  by  a  few ; 
Qt  society — ^the  collective  nations,  denounce  them.  It  may 
e  said  that  the  law,  prevailing  opinion,  written  religion, 
Brbal  religion,  practical  religion,  as  exemplified  in  conduct, 
D  concur  in  stamping  them  as  contrary  to  religion.  Is  it  as 
ftsj  to  pronounce  in  regard  to  all  acts,  as  it  is  in  regard  to 
iiese,  which  are  and  which  are  not  contrary  to  religion  ? 
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T.  There  is  great  difficulty  with  some  of  them.  That,  we 
think,  is  generally  admitted. 

P.  Some  acts  have  glided  down  the  current  of  pnblic  opinion 
out  of  one  class  into  another.  We  may  feel  no  hesitation  in 
characterizing  as  they  deserve  the  acts  of  the  Crasaders,  of 
traders  in  slaves,  and  of  owners  of  privateers;  but  what 
opinion  of  these  acts  was  held  by  onr  fore&thers  ? 

T.  As  abettors  of  these  acts,  they  stood  in  the  same  relation 
to  murderers  and  thieves  that  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  of  old 
did  to  publicans  and  sinners. 

P.  The  distinction  between  Scribes  and  Pharisees  on  the 
one  hand,  and  publicans  and  sinners  on  the  other,  is,  that  the 
first  conmiit  bad  acts,  which  are  not  condemned  by  the  respeet* 
able  portions  of  society,  while  the  second  commit  those  bad  acts 
which  are  condemned  by  them.  Knowing  what  yon  do  of  the 
pains  that  I  take  to  discriminate  between  right  and  wrong, 
good  and  bad,  and  to  help  others  to  a  method  of  investigatioii 
which  cannot  mislead,  ought  I  to  allow  the  name  of  religion  to 
be  used  to  deter  me  ? 

T.  You  must  feel  that  the  name  of  religion  would  be  used 
irreligiously  for  such  a  purpose.  The  right  and  the  good,  onee 
ascertained,  cannot  but  be  religious. 

P.  If  my  Pharisaical  calumniators,  like  those  of  old,  wen 
striving  to  entrap  me  with  their  questions,  would  you  recom- 
mend me  to  acknowledge  their  God  to  be  my  God,  and  th^ 
Saviour  to  be  my  Saviour,  because  one  word  may  be  mide 
to  denote  ideas  so  opposite  ?  or  to  reject  them,  as  I  wooU 
the  god  of  the  bandit  of  the  middle  ages,  who  prodaimei 
himself  to  be  the  '*  Friend  to  God  and  enemy  to  all  mankind"? 

T.  You  demur,  in  fact,  to  questions  expressed  in  woidt, 
the  significance  of  which  is  not  fixed  with  precision ;  and  the 
more  sacred  the  subject,  the  greater  will  be  your  caution  and 
hesitation. 

P.  I  think  we  must  go  a  step  further.  We  are  bound  to 
reject,  as  irreligious,  all  professions  of  religion  which  do  not 
correspond  vdih  the  conduct  habitually  practised  and  approted; 
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id  also  io  aeeept  no  conduct  as  religions  which  is  not  good, 
ywever  much  it  may  he  npheld  hj  the  self-constituted  inter- 
'oiers  of  religion.  We  mnst  give  no  quarter  to  "  religious 
mdits."  Let  me  ask,  if  jou  wanted  a  cook,  how  would  you 
i  about  forming  your  judgment  of  the  candidates  who  offered 
temselTes  for  your  acceptance  ? 

T.  We  should  endeayour  to  learn  which  among  them,  with 
character  satisfiEUstory  in  all  other  respects,  could  hring  proof 
'  her  capacity  to  cook  and  serve  up  food  to  our  liking. 

P.  Your  judgment  would  he  formed  upon  evidence  of  past 
mdnct.  In  the  absence  of  such  evidence,  would  you  not 
)  influenced  by  knowing  that  she  could  recite,  without  fal- 
ling, the  whole  of  the  most  approved  edition  of  the  best 
ark  on  cookeiy  ? 

T.  That  would  have  mighty  little  weight  with  us. 

P.  Would  you  attach  still  less  weight  to  it,  if  you  ascer- 
ined  that  her  cookery,  such  as  it  was,  did  not  conform  to  the 
lecepts  of  cookery  which  she  repeated  and  professed  ? 

T.  Still  less,  or  rather  none  at  all. 

P.  Would  you  judge  architects,  upholsterers,  shipwrights, 
id  engineers  in  the  same  way  ? 

T.  Assuredly,  by  their  works. 

P.  Are  proofs  of  good  work  the  only  evidence  you  would  accept, 
I  which  to  form  your  judgment  of  the  goodness  of  workmen  ? 

r.  We  know  of  no  other  reliable. 

P.  In  the  absence  of  such  proofs,  would  you  mistrust  pro- 
flsions  of  faith  ? 

Ti.  At  all  events,  we  would  accept  no  professions  of  faith 
iiless  accompanied  by  proofis  of  good  works. 

P.  And  if  the  professions  of  faith  were  not  merely  unaccom- 
mied  by  proofs  of  good  works,  but  were  actually  accompanied 
f  proo&  of  bad  workmanship,  evincing  an  utter  disregard  of 
hat  it  was  professed  ought  to  be  executed  ? 

r.  Our  rejection  of  their  pretences  would  be  made  with 
iied  feelings  of  pity,  contempt,  and  disgust  for  the  baseness 
fthe  workmaiL 
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P.  Are  yon  not  much  more  circmnspect  in  admitting  dain 
to  be  receiyed  as  good  workmen,  than  yon  are  in  admittiii 
claims  to  be  received  as  good  Ghzistians  ? 

T.  We  hope  not. 

P.  Possibly  I  misonderstand  yon.  Did  yon  not  say  tb 
certain  persons,  described  by  yon  as  **  good  Ghristiaiis,"  fai 
denounced  me  as  an  enemy  to  religion  ? 

T.  They  are  labouring  nnder  a  mistake ;  bat  we  fed  floi 
yinced  that  they  are  conscientions  in  believing  yon  to  be  i 
enemy  to  religion. 

P.  Yon  excuse  them  on  the  groond  of  their  being  aflfli 
tomed  to  believe,  independently  of  proof:  a  dangerous  lull 
as  affects  their  character  for  tmstworthiness,  irhether  reporka 
npon  the  reputations  of  their  neighbours,  or  glorifyiiig,  * 
rather,  I  should  say  fsdsifying,  the  attributes  of  the  Qodkn 
We  must  not  suffer  the  sacred  theme  of  religion  to  be  dA 
either  by  the  unscrupulonsness  or  the  obtoseness  of  those  d 
make  it  a  profession. 

2\  The  fierceness  of  your  onslaught  quite  thio^  ns  c 
our  balance.     We  feel  tongue-tied. 

F.  Eeflect  awhile,  and  recover  your  self-possession.  Bfl 
in  mind  that  you  have  put  me  on  my  defence.  I  am  Bfli  i 
accuser.  You  say  that  the  witnesses  who  testify  to  what  Af 
hold  to  be  infeimous  against  me,  are  **  conscientious.*'  HM 
charge  be  nothing  more  Uian  an  outburst  of  stolid  malim 
ought  I  not  to  shake  their  testimony  out  of  their  own  waM 
1\  But  you  do  shake  it  so  unmercifully  I 
P.  You  do  not  say,  perhaps  yon  do  not  mean,  thai  I H 
gone  beyond  what  was  required  of  me,  in  order  to  ezpMfll 
make  manifest  the  utter  worthlessness  of  their  testimo^i^ 
any  other  purpose  than  that  of  proving  their  own  misefliM 
or,  if  one  might  stoop  to  use  their  langoage,  their  ii 
impious  blasphemies.  To  be  merdful  to  an  uulniaifodi 
witness,  whether  his  untrustworthiness  originate  in  i 
or  stupidity,  is  to  assist  in  screening  the  gniliy,  in  i 
the  innocent,  and  in  spreading  feelings  of  alazm  and  i 
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thzongbont  society.  Your  expression,  it  cannot  be  denied,  is 
nnfbrtiinate.  The  '*  nnmercifiil  shaking  of  a  false  witness,"  is 
an  expression  of  pity  for  a  perjurer,  and  might  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  covering  his  escape  from  the  consequences  of  his 
peijury,  by  fixing  them  upon  his  intended  victim.  But  let 
us  not  be  detained  from  our  main  inquiry :  Are  you  disposed 
to  take  as  much  pains  to  ascertain  who  is  a  good  Christian  as 
who  is  a  good  cook  ? 

T.  You  ought  not  to  doubt  it. 

P.  A  good  cook,  we  have  agreed,  is  one  who  cooks  good 
idinners.     Who  is  a  good  Christian  ? 

T.  He  must,  at  least,  be  one  who  does  good  works.  ^'  By 
5.     ikeir  fruits  shall  ye  know  them.'* 

P.  You  would  hardly  object  to  the  quaint  expression  of  one 
■^  of  the  early  fathers, — "  He  who  does  good  is  a  Christian, 
fe|p»-  iflumgh  he  be  an  atheist.'*  May  I  add,  <<  and  who  does  not 
pk     connive  at  good  works  left  undone  "  ? 

r.  Of  course.  To  connive  at  good  works  left  undone  is  not 
^   veiy  far  removed  from  doing  bad  works. 

P.  Is  any  kind  of  conduct  specially  ei\joined  by  the 
Jff^  Christian  religion  ? 

:|A  T.  Love  to  God  and  love  to  man,  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
V'^ordB  of  the  Saviour,  will  suffice  to  convey  to  you  our  notions 
^MBf  the  conduct  ei^'oined  to  Christians. 

B^  P.  Quite.  And  of  which  conduct  can  we  judge  more 
^•^Bidily, — ^that  towards  God  or  that  towards  man  ? 

T.  Of  conduct  towards  man.  We  con  scarcely  judge  of 
^•^Uiidnct  towards  God,  except  through  conduct  towards  man. 
pGonduct  towards  God  is  not  otherwise  cognizable,  beyond  each 
^S^dhidual's  consciousness. 

|k*      P.  Is  "  Love  one  another,"  then,  the  Divine  precept  by 
^"^hich  love  to  God  may  most  readily  be  judged  ? 
^       T.  More  readily  than  by  any  other  known  to  us. 
i^        P.  Granting  that  there  may  be  some  difficulty  in  inferring 
at  love  to  God  is  sure  to  be  felt  by  those  who  show  most 
ittdnbitably  their  love  to  man,  is  there  any  such  difficulty  to 
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prevent  onr  affinning  the  negative — ^that  love  to  Ood.  eai 
felt  by  those  who  evince  in  their  condnct  want  of  love  t( 

T.  There  is  not. 

P.  What  ought  we  to  surmise  of  those  professing  Ch 
who,  while  they  evince  in  their  conduct  little  or  no 
man,  are  loud  in  their  proclamations  of  love  to  God  ? 

T.  That  they  are  unconsciously  advertising  their  hy] 
while  thinking  to  parade  their  Christianity. 

P.  Many  of  the  sins  of  commission,  and  some  als< 
sins  of  omission,  in  the  conduct  of  man  to  man,  have  d 
from  us,  but  there  yet  remains  to  perplex,  if  not  to  shj 
the  contrast  between  rich  and  poor.  How  do  you  tl 
rich  Christians  obey  the  divine  precept,  "  Love  one  ai 
in  their  conduct  to  the  poor  ? 

T.  You  are  raising  a  difficult  question. 

P.  And  if  that  difficult  question  concerns  our  s 
fellow-creatures,  ought  it  not  to  be  raised  ? 

T.  Yes :  but  we  must  be  careful  how  we  raise  it,  les 
mischief;  and  great  mischief  would  be  done  if  the  noti< 
set  afloat  that  the  rich  either  caused  the  poverty  of  tl 
or  were  able  to  prevent  it. 

P.  There  were  two  men  who  came  into  the  posses 
great  riches.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  each  was  a  j 
stricken  population.  One  of  the  rich  men  went  amc 
poor  neighbours,  lent  a  helping  hand  to  those  who  had  s 
in  them,  did  some  good  turn  to  all,  gathered  the  c 
together  in  a  well-appointed  school,  and  engaged  foi 
excellent  teachers.  The  other  gathered  his  friends  aboi 
lived  hospitably  and  merrily.  When  he  thought  of  hi 
neighbours,  he  pitied  them,  and  consoled  himself  wi 
reflection  that  he  had  not  caused  their  poverty,  and  that 
beyond  his  power  to  prevent  it.  In  the  lapse  of  tinn 
posing  two  such  rich  men  to  live  for  many  years,  a 
persevere  in  the  conduct  with  which  they  set  out,  shod 
expect  that  there  would  be  any  difibrence  in  the  number 
destitute  in  their  respective  neighbourhoods  ? 
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T,  No  donbt  there  wonld  be  less  destitution  among  the 
people  raised  out  of  any  school  approaching  to  your  standard 
of  excellence. 
P.  Are  you  not  in  contradiction  with  yourselves  ? 
T.  You  must  allow  us  to  correct  and  limit  our  first  assertion^ 
We  meant  that  the  possessions  of  the  rich  are  not  the  cause  of 
the  poverty  of  the  poor;    and  that  charitable  contributions 
applied  to  the  relief  of  poverty  will  not  prevent,  but  may 
extend  it. 

P.  Would  a  judicious  application  of  the  riches  of  the  rich 
io  the  education  of  children  who  must  otherwise  be  deprived  of 
education,  tend  to  avert  future  destitution  ? 
T.  It  would. 

P.  How,  then,  shall  we  say  those  rich  obey  the  divine  pre- 
cept, **  love  one  another,"  who  suffer  any  children  within  their 
l?each  to  remain  uneducated  ? 
T.  It  must  be  confessed  that  they  disobey  it. 
P.  How  do  they  show  their  love  for  God  ? 
T.  Neither  do  they  love  God,  unless  it  be  possible  to  love 
God  and  disregard  little  children,  the  most  helpless  of  our 
fellow-creatures. 

P.  Will  you  not  be  disposed  to  retract  or  reconsider  this 
answer,  if  I  can  show  you  that  rich  men — ^men  rolling  in 
Wealth,  eminent  men,  men  highly  esteemed,  particularly  by 
-iishops  and  heads  of  colleges,  well-endowed  clergymen,  and 
losmed  judges,  men  regular  at  church,  constant  in  prayer,  loud 
in  proclaiming  their  belief  in  God  and  a  Saviour,  live  as  if  they 
ynate  quite  unconscious  that  a  well-contrived  application  of  a 
ttmall  part  of  their  superfluities  would  save  the  larger  number 
Ol  the  children,  now  neglected,  from  worse  than  destitution — 
ftom  pollution,  crime,  and  sin  ? 

r.  We  give  in.  The  rich  men.  Christian  according  to  the 
indict  of  former  days,  lived  precisely  in  the  same  way,  face  to 
flhee  with  the  slave-trade,  impressment,  duelling,  and  other 
abominations ;  and  yet  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  these 
"^Qd  most  unchristian  practices.      We  dare  not,  therefore, 
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refiise  to  admit  that  an  offence  still  more  heinons,  althongli 
sanctioned  and  tolerated  bj  self-styled  Christians,  must  also 
be  nnchristian.  You  must,  however,  be  aware,  that  people 
who  live  hedged  in  with  a  phraseology  of  holiness,  unholy  as 
their  lives  may  be  in  your  estimation,  will  never  permit  you  to 
fight  the  battle  with  them  on  your  own  ground.  They  will  tax 
you  with  unbelief,  with  the  denial  of  a  Saviour,  with  atheism. 

P.  They  mistake  me.  I  have  no  battle  to  fight.  I  seek 
truth,  and  having  found  it,  and  yearning  to  act  up  to  it — that 
is,  having  recognized  what  is  good  conduct,  and  wishing  to 
practise  and  recommend  it — do  you  think  I  am  to  be  deterred 
by  personalities,  however  rude,  by  insinuations,  however  vile, 
or  by  calumnies,  however  false  ?  I  do  not  say  that  I  will  never 
plead  to  their  indictment ;  but  I  insist  upon  their  first  shomg 
clean  hands  in  court. 

T.  And  are  you  in  hopes  of  preserving  yourself  by  this 
means  &om  the  necessity  of  pleading  altogether  ? 

P.  So  far  &om  it,  that  I  will  gladly  assist  them  to  purge 
themselves  from  their  iniquities,  and  to  fit  themselves  to  make 
a  decent  as  well  as  a  devout  appearance  in  court. 

T.  And  how  will  you  do  this  ? 

P.  Rigid  self-examination  is  the  process  which  they  must  go 
through.  They  must  wash  their  own  hands,  which  they  do  not 
now  attempt,  because  to  them  their  hands  appear  clean,  life 
must  try  and  open  their  eyes  to  the  true  colour  of  their  an 
hands.  As  a  help  to  the  capacity  of  self-examination,  I  wH 
try  to  put  them  up  to  the  work  by  acting  as  their  preliminuy 
examiner.      Suppose  you  answer  for  them  in  the  first  instance. 

T.  We  will  do  our  best. 

P.  Can  a  bad  man  be  a  good  Christian  ? 

T.  No. 

P.  What  kind  of  men  do  you  call  those  who  act  in  a  way  to 
bring  suffering  upon  society,  or  who  hold  back  when  their 
intercession  is  unmistakably  called  for  to  avert  suffering  froa 
society  ? 

T.  Bad  men. 
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f*.  May  I  call  ill-treatment  of  cHldren  and  connivance  at 

Ir  ne^ect  or  abandonment,  conduct  that  exposes  society  to 

ering? 

",  Certainly,  and  the  men  who  are  guilty  of  either,  bad 

1.    Painful  as  such  admissions   may  be  to   any  present 

eration,  they  must  be  made,  if  all  thoughts  of  amendment 

future  generations  are  not  to  be  abandoned. 

^.  Now,  as  you  wish  to  promote  the  spread  of  Christianity, 

me,  whether  would  the  men  whom  you  have  just  confessed 

>e  bad,  promote  Christianity  more  by  denying  Christ,  or  by 

ealing  to  Him  in  justification  of  their  conduct  ? 

?.  Denying  Christ  would  not  make  their  conduct  less  black. 

^.  You  are  doing  full  justice  to  the  '*  good  Christians  " 

)m  you  have  undertaken  to  represent.      You    have  not 

incipated  yourselves  from  the  habit  of  evading  unpleasant 

stions.     I  will  put  the  question  in  another  form.     If  bad 

I  are  to  be  committed,  and  there  be  persons  who  profess, 

.  others  who  reject  Christianity — ^by  which  of  the  two  would 

rather  that  the  bad  acts  were  committed  ? 
".  By  those  who  rejected  Christianity. 
^.  And  why  ? 

['.  Because  no  disgrace  would  thereby  be  attached,  even  in 
earance,  to  Christianity. 

^.  And  if  Christianity  is  to  be  rejected  by  some,  and  pro- 
led  by  others,  by  whom  would  you  rather  it  were  pro- 
led? 

r.  By  good  men,  of  course. 
?.  And  why  ? 

r.  Because  no  specious  appearance  of  goodness  would  be 
9wn  by  them  over  bad  acts,  to  the  scandal  of  religion  and  to 

damage  of  society. 

P.  Allow  me  now  to  put  together  your  answers.  Of  two 
s,  equally  bad  in  other  respects,  the  professing  Christian  is 
corse  Christian  than  the  non-professing,  beeanse,  as  far  as 
can,  he  brings  Christianity  into  disrepute.  And  of  two  men, 
9  commit  equally  bad  acts,  one  a  professing  Christian,  the 

5—2 


this  call  ?     By  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  it,  by  whispering  i 
tions  against  the  Christianity  of  those  who  make  it, 
arousing  suspicions  and  distrust,  so  that  a  hearing 
denied  to  them. 

T.  But  you  must  do  them  the  justice  to  remember  th 
do  not  admit  the  omission  of  which  you  speak. 

P.  As  the  omission  is  plain  to  you,  how  happens  it 
tinue  hidden  from  them  ?     Can  they  not,  or  will  they  m 

jT.  Their  infatuation — ^for  such  we  cannot  but  call  it- 
to  be  caused  rather  by  a  dislike  to  look,  than  by  any  di 
sight.  A  dislike  to  look,  although  it  leads  to  the  same 
is  not  quite  so  bad  as  wilful  blindness — a  determinatioo 
see. 

P.  If  dislike  to  look  lead  to  not  seeing,  and  not  seei] 
to  not  doing ;  and  that  which  thereby  is  not  done  be 
thing  essential  to  well-being,  should  those  who  are  smitt 
this  dislike  be  left  to  occupy  positions  of  trust  and  powe 

T.  Your  aim  is  evident.  But  it  must  bo  borne  in  mi 
to  dispossess  them,  means  to  engage  in  controversy  and 
not  a  very  improving  occupation,  and  one  to  be  escape 

■if  -nnaRiWo. 
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nrere  to  refdse  to  adopt  the  improYements  presented  to  them, 
they  know  that  they  would  soon  be  deserted  by  their  customers, 
md  abler  administrators  would  occupy  their  places.  This 
mowledge  quickens  their  perceptions,  and  causes  them,  with 
sw  exceptions,  not  only  gratefully  to  accept,  but  diligently  to 
eek  out,  improved  methods.  Sad  to  say,  they  will  sometimes 
ran  infringe  patents,  by  which  the  profits  from  inventions  are 
leant  to  be  secured  to  the  inventors. 

P.  And  your  "  Christian  friends  "  reject  the  unpatented  im- 
rovements  offered  to  them  ? 

T.  They  are  not  looking  for  profit,  like  manufacturers  and 
ealers. 

P.  So  it  would  seem.  Although  we  would  not  quarrel  with 
bem,  if  they  were  as  eager  to  adopt  educational  improvements, 
be  object  of  which  is  to  promote  religiousness,  and  to  prevent 
in,  as  tradesmen  are  to  adopt  industrial  improvements,  the 
bject  of  which  is  to  obtain  profit.  Are  wai*es  more  precious  to 
merchant  than  the  souls  of  little  children  to  a  divine  ? 

T.  It  is  hardly  fair  to  judge  divines,  as  if  they  could  en- 
rely  escape  the  infirmities  of  our  common  nature. 

P,  Well  said.  But  would  you  allow  them  to  cling  to  their 
alpractices  as  religious,  and  to  warn  off  improvements  as 
religious,  or  insist  upon  their  submitting  to  the  obligations 
aposed  upon  tradesmen  ? 

T.  For  their  own  sakes,  as  well  as  for  the  good  of  society, 
ifamission  ought  to  be  insisted  upon. 

P.  The  figurative  language  familiar  to  us  suggests  a  com- 
iiison  between  the  duties  of  a  baker  and  those  of  a  religious 
acher.  One  distributes  corn-bread;  the  other  distributee 
le  bread  of  life.  What  will  happen  to  the  first,  if  he  adul^ 
irate,  give  short  weight,  or  turn  out  an  unpalatable  loaf  ? 

T.  The  smallest  evil  to  befall  him  would  be  the  loss  of  his 
istomers ;  and  hence,  of  his  means  of  living.  The  arm  of 
te  law  might  be  stretched  out  against  him  besides. 

P.  Would  no  sanctimonious  pretences  avail  him — ^not  even 
refusal,  for  **  Christ's  sake,'*  to  bake  Sunday  dinners  ? 
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T,  There  wonld  be  but  one  opening  for  his  escape — ^repent- 
ance, followed  np  by  reform. 

P.  And  how  with  those  who  distribute  the  bread  of  Kfe,  the 
principal  ingredient  of  which  is  the  education  of  children? 
What,  if  they  adulterate  and  give  short  weight  ?  "What,  if 
they  distribute  theological  garbage,  and  call  it  Christian  doc- 
trine ?  What,  if  they  warn  off  as  infidels  those  who,  shocked 
at  the  sight  of  child-maltreatment,  and  at  the  thought  of  foture 
adult  vice  and  misery,  interfere  to  admonish  them  ? 

T.  They  must  be  resisted — if,  possible,  reformed,  otherwise 
superseded. 

P.  To  revert  to  the  omission  which  you  say  your  "  Chris- 
tian friends  "  do  not  admit.  Have  they  ever  attempted  to  do 
more  than  deny  this  omission  ?  Have  they  ever  exposed,  as 
would  be  their  duty,  where  the  mistake  exists  with  those  who 
explain  what  this  omission  is,  and  who  court  inquiry  into  the 
truth  of  their  representations  ?  No ;  this  is  beyond  their 
power.  They  are  allowing  this  truth,  as  their  predecesson 
have  allowed  many  other  truths,  to  work  its  way  into  the  minds 
of  good  and  religious  people  through  all  the  impediments  placed 
in  its  way  by  sloth  roused  into  malignity  against  the  disturbers 
of  its  slumbers.  So  far  from  aiding  and  encouraging,  they  are 
opposing  the  spread  of  truth  and  of  good- will  to  man,  in  the 
name  of  a  religion,  the  strongest  recommendation  of  which  tf 
that  it  sanctifies  both. 

T.  We  must  say  you  have  made  us  feel  very  uncomfortaWe. 
We  are  not  prepared  to  condemn  men,  whom  we  have  long  looked 
up  to,  either  as  so  ignorant  or  so  bad  as  you  represent  thefli. 
Your  comparing  them  to  the  Pharisees  of  old  is  particulariy 
obnoxious  to  us. 

P.  The  comparison  is  rather  your  own  than  mine.  I  wonii 
as  a  rule,  prefer  confining  myself  to  the  investigation  of  acts. 
and  avoid  discussing  the  characters  of  the  men  who  perfonn 
them.  I  can  more  easily  keep  my  judgment  unclouded,  when 
spared  the  task  of  apportioning  censure  or  praise,  according  as 
cither  is  deserved.     You  would  not  have  me  mistake  or  ignow 
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&Gts,  and  reject  inferences,  because  yon  are  able  to  discover 
that  men  whom  you  have  esteemed  become  involved  in  the 
eondemnation  which  you  are  unable  to  withhold  ?  If  I  were 
appointed  surveyor  to  examine  into  the  condition  of  an  estate, 
with  which  and  its  manager  I  was  wholly  unacquainted,  what, 
in  your  opinion,  would  it  be  my  duty  to  do  ? 

T.  To  ascertain  that  condition,  to  bring  to  bear  upon  it  all 
the  knowledge  and  experience  of  which  you  were  master,  to 
ascertain  the  causes  that  had  brought  it  into  that  condition, 
and  to  point  out  the  course  of  management  likely  to  maintain 
or  improve  that  condition,  according  as  you  judged  it  to  be 
&vourable  or  un&vourable. 

P.  If  I  thought  the  management  of  the  estate  indicative  of 
ignorance,  carelessness,  or  dishonesty  in  the  steward,  should  I 
be  justified  in  concealing  or  misrepresenting  the  condition  of 
the  estate  in  order  to  screen  the  steward  ? 
.  T.  No.  For  that  might  be  to  waste  the  revenues  of  an 
estate  appropriated  to  the  maintenance  of  some  school,  hospital, 
or  asylum,  and  to  connive  at  the  degradation  and  misery  of  all 
the  labourers  dwelliQg  upon  it. 

P.  Would  you  charge  me  with  harshness  or  bitterness 
towards  the  steward,  if  I  did  my  best  to  convey  to  those  who 
deputed  me  a  faithful  and  vivid  picture  of  their  property  in 
every  particular  ? 

r.  Certainly  not.  You  would  be  guilty  of  breach  of  trust 
Were  you  to  do  otherwise.  . 

P.  Might  I  not,  on  discovering  what  appeared  to  me  proofs 
of  negligence,  ignorance,  and  omission,  communicate  with  the 
eteward  in  case  he  should  be  able  to  explain  some  portions  of 
lis  management,  which  appeared  unsatisfiELctory  ? 

T,  That  would  be  to  deal  fairly  with  the  steward,  while 
attending  scrupulously  to  the  trust. 

P.  It  might  happen  that,  while  I  was  most  decided  in  my 
judgment  as  to  the  mismanagement  of  the  estate,  I  should  not 
be  entirely  without  hope  that  the  steward  might  be  awakened 
to  a  perception  of  his  mismanagement,  and  be  put  in  the  way 
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of  condacting  his  stewardship  satis&ctorily  for  the  fid 
Ought  I,  in  that  case,  to  striye  to  enlighten  him,  so  that,ii 
reporting  trnthfolly  npon  the  condition  of  the  estate,  and  i 
the  canses  which  had  led  to  it,  I  might  recommend  a  fiu 
trial  of  the  steward,  recently  hecome  aware  of  his  past  er 
and  anxions  to  repair  the  mischief  occasioned  hy  them  ? 

T.  If  the  good  management  of  the  estate  conld  he  sec 
without  sacrificing  the  steward,  it  would  he  a  kindness  to 
him  the  henefit  of  your  advice  and  instruction  to  enahle  hi 
retain  his  office. 

P.  If,  while  my  mind  was  full  of  the  thoughts  of  serving 
so  far  as  I  could  without  detriment  to  the  estate,  I  met 
suspicion  and  resistance  to  all  my  suggestions  ;  and  if,  ii 
helief  that  the  owner  of  the  estate  was  far  away,  and  inca] 
of  seeing  through  his  misrepresentations,  this  steward  proce 
to  accuse  me  falsely,  justifying  his  own  conduct  xmder  the 
that  he  was  following  out  his  master's  instructions,  and  a< 
up  to  his  orders,  what  course  would  he  open  to  me  ? 

T.  No  other  than  to  report  as  truly  of  his  utter  and  hop 
unfitness,  as  of  the  ill-condition  of  the  estate  that  had  resi 
fi-om  it. 

P.  Would  any  hlame  attach  to   me  hecause  I  had 
unahle  to  report  upon  the  ill-condition  of  the  estate,  wit 
implicating  the  steward  ? 

T.  No.  The  steward  made  it  impossible  to  justify 
while  condemning  the  management.  He  it  was  who  insi 
that  the  improvement  of  the  estate  must  he  looked  upo] 
hopeless  under  his  stewardship. 

P.  When  a  man  has  suffered  himself,  or  been  sufferec 
others,  to  glide  into  a  lax  or  slovenly  discharge  of  duty,  ai 
at  last  disturbed  from  his  slothful  routine,  what  is  the  \ 
line  of  conduct  for  him  to  adopt  ? 

T.  To  fancy  himself  aggrieved,  and  to  look  about  to  disc 
how  he  can  find  an  excuse  for  blaming  anybody  rather  1 
himself.  Walking  unconsciously  on  the  brink  of  a  preei] 
in  momentary  danger  of  destruction,  he  treats  the  stnu 
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'who  wonld  caution  Mm  as  an  enemy,  and  regards  his  warn- 
ing as  an  act  of  hostility.  To  a  man  thus  disposed,  pre- 
servation  is  impossible.  If  he  will  not  be  warned,  he  cannot 
le  saved. 

P.  What  would  it  be  best  for  him  to  do  ? 

T.  To  shake  off  his  lethargy,  to  receive  the  warning  as 
meant  for  his  own  good  as  well  as  for  the  improvement  of  the 
estate  under  his  charge,  and  not  to  wrap  himself  up  in  mis- 
taken notions  that  his  dignity  might  be  compromised  by  admit- 
ting that  he  was  fallible  and  had  been  inattentive  to  his  duties. 
Among  erring  men,  the  penitent  sinner  is  more  easily  led  into 
the  right  path  than  the  self-righteous. 

P,  Transferring  our  thoughts  from  an  estate  and  its  steward, 
to  a  school  and  its  master,  are  the  interests  at  stake  of  less 
importance  ? 

r.  Of  greater,  we  should  say. 

P.  What  is  it  that  constitutes  the  trust  under  the  charge  of 
a  schoolmaster  ? 

jT.  The  souls  of  littie  children. 

P.  Is  the  probable  fixture  welfare  of  children  greatly  dependent 
Upon  the  intelligence  and  skill  with  which  they  are  taught  and 
trained? 

T.  There  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to 
that. 

P.  How  will  a  schoolmaster,  who  has  avowedly  proved  him- 
self unfit  for  his  vocation,  be  dealt  with,  either  by  the  trustees 
Of  the  school  or  the  parents  of  the  children  ? 

T,  He  will  be  dismissed  from  his  office,  or  the  children  will 
l^e  removed  from  his  school. 

P.  If,  instead  of  one  master  avowedly  unfit,  there  be  many 
Xmconsciously  doing  the  wrong  or  omitting  the  right  thing,  in 
order  to  accomplish  the  future  welfare  of  their  children,  and  if 
'the  parents  and  trustees  share  in  their  unconsciousness,  what 
cnght  the  stranger  to  do,  who,  looking  on  their  proceedings, 
observes  their  omissions,  and  thinks  he  could  assist  to  rectify 


The  ignorance,  or  prejudice,  or  blindness,  which  < 
eyes  to  the  omission  which  glares  npon  his,  giv 
appearance  not  of  a  friend,  hnt  of  an  ohstmcter,  a: 
for  him  treatment  accordingly.  Besides,  do  not  inti 
themselves  into  schools  as  elsewhere,  and  must  i 
kept  out,  or  school-work  be  given  up  ? 

P.  I  acknowledge  the  difficulty  as  you  state  it. 
it,  and  have  had  to  deal  with  it  as  I  best  could. 
with  me   that  duty,  benevolence,    and  religion   a 
one  direction :  the  children  must  not  be  abandoned, 
the  children  was  sought  by  me  at  the  sohool-doors. 
made  known  my  business,  and  was  told,  with  rare 
that  my  services  were  not  needed. 

T.  You  cannot  have  been  much  surprised  at  your 
which  was  the  consequence  of  the  inability  of  school 
understand  your  object,  not  of  any  indisposition  in 
good  to  their  children.     They  may  have  been  intent 
that  according  to  their  lights. 

P.  Although  I  was  not  greatly  surprised,  I  do 
having  made  my  appeal  to  the  schools  and  the  tei 
saw  them.     I  am  clear  from  the  blame  of  wishii 
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T,  Foitimatelj,  you  were  not  disposed  to  be  so  readily  dis- 


P.  To  make  use  of  a  common  expression,  I  threw  myself 
upon  the  open  market.  I  brought  my  views  before  the  public, 
in  the  only  shape  in  which  their  concurrence  with  them  could 
be  ascertained.  I  promoted  the  opening  of  schools,  in  which 
the  kind  of  instruction  omitted  in  other  schools  should  be 
imparted  to  the  children,  and  subjects  beyond  their  comprehen- 
sion should  be  excluded. 

T.  And  while  your  opponents  are  unconscious  of  the  omis- 
Am  in  their  own  schools,  they  are  scandalized  at  what  appears 
to  them  the  grave  omission  in  yours. 

P.  They  are  more  keenly  alive  to  the  mote  in  my  eye  than 
to  the  beam  in  their  own. 
T.  Might  they  not  retort  that  upon  you  ? 
P.  TOthout  protending  to  be  entirely  free  from  blame,  or  to 
lumng  contrived  as  well  as  I  might  to  allay  hostility,  while  in 
performance  of  what  I  believed  to  be  a  sacred  duty,  I  have 
originated  no  charges  against  them,  not  even  such  as  I  have 
been  blamed  for  not  bringing.     Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  if, 
in  repelling  an  unjustifiable  attack,  my  defence  should  lay 
l>are  the  character  of  those  who  can  so  far  forget  religion  and 
^cency  ?     Bear  in  mind,  I  have  never  urged  others  to  dis- 
continue what  they  caU  religious  or  scriptural  instruction  in 
*ilieir  schools.     I  have  never  made  the  doing  of  what  indi- 
'^ually  I  disapprove  an  excuse  for  keeping  aloof  from  them, 
or  for  refusing  to  assist  them  to  supply  the  omission  which  I 
have  pointed  out  to  them. 

r.  Nevertheless,  you  openly   express  your  disapproval  of 
fhe  reading  of  the  Bible  in  schools  ? 

P.  I  certainly  do.     Not  that  my  doing  so  is  the  reason 

fo  their  rejection   of  what  I   insist  upon   being   taught   to 

children.      Their   rejection  of  my  appeal   in   behalf  of  the 

children,   led  to    the    establishment    of  schools   from   which 

iible-lessons  were  banished.     Their  rejection  of  what  I  hold 

to  be  vital  instruction,  preceded  the  working-out  of  my  con- 
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parted  in  all  schools  ?  and  are  children  competent  to  intc 
the  Bible  ;  or  ought  they  to  read  it  uninterpreted  ? 

T.  These  certainly  are  the  two  questions  which  hx\ 
be  met  with  yea  or  nay.  To  the  first,  we  are  quite  pre] 
to  say  yea.  We  will  follow  the  elucidations  which  you 
consented  to  give  us  in  support  of  your  views,  befor 
commit  ourselves  definitively  either  to  yea  or  nay,  in  ai 
to  the  latter. 
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In  enteiing  upon  this  conversation  with  you,  which  I  do 
t  readily,  let  us  bear  in  mind  that  I  am  only  acceding  to 
■  wishes.  I  purposely  keep  out  of  the  way  of  what  goes, 
lappropriately,  in  my  opinion,  by  the  name  of  Bible-instruc- 
in  schools.  I  would  avoid  making  well-disposed  men  un- 
fortable,  by  allowing  signs  of  disapprobation  to  escape  me, 
e  I  could  not  hope  to  divert  them  from  the  mistaken  course 
hich  they  are  engaged. 

'.  The  expositions  with  which  you  have  promised  to  favour 
re  entirely  of  our  own  seeking.  We  have  become  restless 
9r  a  sense  of  some  unsatisfied  want,  and  we  are  in  search 
eaco  of  mind  as  well  as  of  information. 
\  As  these  meetings  originated  at  your  request,  and  you 
N  best  what  your  own  difl&culties  are,  I  propose  that  you 
1  hold  the  Bible,  and  make  your  own  selections  of  the 
iages  that  we  are  to  discuss.  We  can  do  no  more  than 
;hrough  a  small  part  of  it;  and  yet  I  wish  to  give  you 
plete  satisfaction.  I  will  beg  of  you,  therefore,  to  confine 
'selves  to  passages  which  you  are  in  the  habit  of  reading  in 

•  schools,  and  which  you  know  to  be  read  in  schools  gene- 
',  and  to  understand  that  my  strictures  will  be  directed  to 
t  out  why  I  think  the  intelligenee,  disposition,  and  conduct 
hildren  are  not  likely  to  be  fiEkvoorably  impressed  through 
1. 

•  You  are  already  throwing  to  the  winds  one  of  the  asper- 
3  which  we  have  heard  directed  against  you.    We  were 
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mentioning  wliat  you  had  undertaken  to  do  for  us;  and 
we  were  told,  with  a  sneer,  that  your  task  would  be  easy 
enough — that  you  would  only  have  to  dig  out  chapters  and 
verses,  carefully  withdrawn  from  the  eyes  of  children  and 
uniformly  passed  over ;  to  expatiate  upon  their  unfitness  for 
schools ;  and  then  to  extend  your  condenmation  from  those 
passages  to  the  whole  of  the  sacred  volume  ;  while  we  sat  in 
silent  and  respectftil  admiration  of  your  logical  acumen  and 
your  keen  sense  of  moral  propriety. 

P.  I  should  not  he  surprised  to  learn  that  these  same  men, 
in  the  virulent  ardor  of  their  attacks  upon  a  Church  which 
will  only  admit  selections  from  the  Bible,  might  be  heard 
vociferating,  '^  the  Bible,  the  whole  Bible,  the  onmutilaied 
Bible,  and  nothing  but  the  Bible."  They  are  unconscioiis, 
while  wishing  to  make  you  suspicious  of  me,  and  unconi£»t- 
able  besides,  that  they  are  indirectly  confessing  the  eiror  of 
their  ways  in  putting  the  Bibha  into  the  hands  of  children. 
There  must  be  some  egregious  mistake  in  the  mental  aid 
moral  training  that  can  lead  to  such  insensibility  to  tnith, 
self-contradiction,  and  decorum. 

T.  We  are  quite  content  to  leave  the  order  of  our  proceed- 
ings in  your  hands.  We  have  one  common  object  in  view- 
to  show  how  school-work  may  be  made  most  efficient,  in 
sending  forth  into  the  world  religious  and  well-conducted  men. 

P.  As  both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament  are  made  tc 
furnish  lessons  to  the  children,  we  may  as  well  have  exampki 
from  both,  beginning  with  the  Old. 

T.  No  part  of  the  Old  Testament  is  thought  to  contaii 
lessons  better  adapted  to  the  feelings  and  understandings  o 
children  than  some  of  the  chapters  of  Genesis.  The  langnagi 
is  simple  and  graphic,  and  the  narratives  most  touching.  Th 
third  chapter,  describing  the  fall  of  man,  is  always  a  fJEkvourite 

P.  Will  you  read  the  22nd  and  following  verses  of  tha 
chapter  ? 

T.  **  And  the  Lord  God  said.  Behold  the  man  is  becfflW 
as  one  of  us,  to  know  good  and  evil ;  and  now,  lest  he  p"* 
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&rih  Ids  Iiand,  and  take  also  of  the  tree  of  life,  and  oat  and 
live  for  ever : 

"  Therefore  the  Lord  God  sent  him  forth  from  the  garden 
of  Eden,  to  till  the  ground  from  whence  he  was  taken. 
'  '*  So  he  drove  ont  the  man,  and  he  placed  at  the  east  of  the 
garden  of  Eden,  chcrahims  and  a  flaming  sword,  which  turned 
every  way,  to  keep  the,  way  of  the  tree  of  life." 

P.  I  assume  that  you  would  not  allow  the  children  who  had 
been  reading  those  yerses  to  dopaxt,  leaving  you  in  the  dark 
as  to  the  impressions  made  upon  their  minds.  You  will  have 
been  striving  to  teach  them  how  to  distinguish  between  good 
and  evil,  and  to  incline  them  to  cleave  to  the  good  and 
eschew  the  evil.  Is  there  not  some  danger  that  this  chapter 
xidght  be  misconstrued  by  the  children  to  represent  God  as 
disapproving  of  knowledge  in  man,  lest  he  should  become 
thereby  as  one  of  the  Gods  ? 

T.  The  4th  chapter,  describing  ihe  murder  of  Abel,   is 
Another  lesson  of  frequent  occurrence  in  our  schools. 

P.  The  scenes  and  the  manners  are  of  olden  times.     The 

like  of  them  must  be  almost  inconceivable  to  children,  who 

^rill  have  been  taught  by  you  to  look  up  to  God  as  a  futher 

iapremely  good  and  wise.     Here  He  might  be  looked  down 

Open  as  a  Being  whimsically  disposed  to  prefer  the  sacrifice 

of  a  Iamb  to  that  of  vegetable  crops,  manifesting  groundless 

partiality,  and  sowing  jealousy  and  ill-feeling  between  brothers. 

The  children  might  also  think  how  diflerently  it  would  have  £Eu:ed 

nith  Cain,  if  he  and  Abel  had  been  taught  that  the  love  of 

liiothers  would  be  more  acceptable  to  God  than  burnt- offerings. 

T.    We  are  beginning  to  fear  that  we   have  been  more 

aiMorbed  by  the  reflections  awakened  in  our  own  minds  from 

tbe  children's  readings,   than  by  those  likely  to  have  been 

awakened  in   theirs.      Henceforward,   we  will,   if   possible, 

attend  to  both.     The  dreadful  visitation  of  the  Deluge,  the 

vonderfiil  structure  of  the  Ark,  and  the  going  in  and  going 

&rth  of  Noah  and  his  family,  we  have  always  found  to  be 

4  lesson  most  interesting  to  children. 
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P.  Again,  I  say,  a  main  object  with  teachers  ought  to  he 
to  ascertain  what  thoughts  children  cany  away  with  them  from 
their  reading-lessons.  If  their  understandings  are  toipid,  re- 
ligious instruction  there  is  none ;  if  awake,  how  are  thev 
reconciling  God's  wrath  with  God's  goodness,  and  what  are 
their  notions  of  man's  wickedness,  which  left  God  no  resource 
but  a  deluge  ?  What,  also,  are  likely  to  be  their  notions 
of  the  efficacy  of  the  Deluge  in  putting  an  end  to  wickedness, 
when  Noah,  the  blessed  of  God,  was  led  to  curse  his  ovm 
son  for  conduct  arising  out  of  his  own  drunkenness  ? 

T.  We  feel  that  we  have  much  to  amend  in  our  past  teach- 
ing. We  pass  over  some  of  the  succeeding  chapters,  as  con- 
taining matter  generally  acknowledged  to  be  unfit  for  children. 
But  we  are  bound  to  make  them  acquainted  with  the  life  of 
Abraham. 

P.  And  do  you  succeed  in  showing  them  that  althoo^ 
Abraham  was  chosen  of  the  Lord,  it  would  not  be  right  in 
them,  and  why  not,  to  imitate  his  conduct  ?  A  man  and  bis 
wife  who,  in  our  time,  should  treat  a  little  child  and  its  mother 
as  Abraham  and  Sarah  treated  Ishmael  and  Hagar,  would  be 
held  up  as  a  disgrace  to  society,  and  highly  irreligious.  The 
children,  under  the  influence  of  their  other  teaching  and 
training,  will  not  be  slow  to  show  their  pity  for  Ishmael  and 
his  mother,  and  their  indignation  at  Abraham  and  Sarah's 
cruel  treatment  of  them.  You  would  be  cautious  howyoa 
repressed  feelings  that  you  would  regret  not  to  see  directed 
against  an  Abraham  and  a  Sarah  living  in  their  neighbiNff* 
hood,  and  yet  you  have  to  vindicate  God's  approval  of  the 
Abraham  and  Sarah  of  Genesis.  Can  this  be  made  intelligible 
to  children  ?  If  not,  which  is  the  more  religions,  to  defer  eoA 
reading  for  riper  years,  or  to  force  it  upon  children,  careless 
of  the  impression  for  good  or  evil  likely  to  be  produced  f 

T.  We  suspect  that  the  merit  of  these  fEunily  pictures— 
the  simple,  graphic,  and  touching  character  of  the  descriptions, 
adds  in  your  estimation  to  the  impropriety  and  danger  of 
obtruding  this  reading  upon  children.     The  scenes  in  Isaac  s 
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bonseliold  introduce  ns  to  details  of  brotherly,  as  well  as  of 
parental  conduct,  which  will  appear  to  you  still  more  unfit  for 
children. 

P.  I  wish  you  could  abstain  from  paying  any  respect  to  my 
supposed  opinions,  and  confine  yourselves  to  a  cautious  and  rigid 
scrutiny  of  the  reasons  which  I  ofier,  and  which  have  satisfied 
me  that  in  matters  sacred,  as  well*as  matters  trivial,  nothing 
ought  to  be  presented  to  children  which  they  cannot  be  brought 
either  to  understand,  or  to  perceive  that  they  do  not  under- 
stand.    You  want  to  form  their  characters.     You  place  before 
Uiem  examples  of  conduct.     If  they  are  not  comprehended  by 
the  children  you  are  trifling  with  their  understandings.     If 
they  are  comprehended,  will  the  children  think  that  these 
examples  ought  to  be  approved  or  condemned,  to  be  imitated 
or  shunned  by  them  ?     This  is  a  matter  not  to  be  treated  with 
indifference.     Will  you  read  the  last  eight  verses  of  chapter 
ftirenty-five  ? 

T.  "  And  the  boys  grew :  and  Esau  was  a  cunning  hunter, 
A  man  of  the  field ;  and  Jacob  was  a  plain  man,  dwelling  in 
tents. 

**  And  Isaac  loved  Esau,  because  he  did  eat  of  his  venison : 
bat  Bebekah  loved  Jacob. 

**  And  Jacob  sod  pottage :  and  Esau  came  from  the  field, 
kud  he  was  fiEunt : 

"  And  Esau  said  to  Jacob,  Feed  me,  I  pray  thee,  with  that 
i^iiiie  red  pottage ;  for  I  am  faint :  therefore  was  his  name 
called  Edom. 

"  And  Jacob  said,  sell  me  this  day  thy  birthright. 
**  And  Esau  said.  Behold,  I  am  at  the  point  to  die :  and 
irhat  profit  shall  this  birthright  do  to  me  ? 

^'And  Jacob  said.  Swear  to  me  this  day;  and  he  sware 
imto  him :  and  he  sold  his  birthright  unto  Jacob. 

"  Then  Jacob  gave  Esau  bread  and  pottage  of  lentiles ;  and 
lie  did  eat  and  drink,  and  rose  up,  and  went  his  way ;  thus 
Esau  despised  his  birthright.*' 
P.  You  cannot  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  escape  listening  at 

6 
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times  to  some  incoherent  twaddle  about  the  iniqidtj  of  hnying 
cheap  and  selling  dear.    Contemptible  enongli,  you  maj  think  it, 
bnt  strange  besides,  to  proceed  from  the  mouths  of  men  who 
are  insisting  that  a  narrative  like  this  shall  be  read  by  children 
unaccompanied  by  instruction  as  to  its  bearing  upon  what  the 
conduct  of  brothers  ought  to  be  in  these  days.     The  teachers 
who  expound  to  children  the 'beneficial  effects  upon  society  of  the 
practice  of  buying  cheap  and  selling  dear,  have  noTer,  to  nj 
knowledge,  thought  of  recommending  that  all  family  affeetioD 
should  disappear  before  it.    They  point  out  the  duty  of  reHeTing 
destitution — even  the  destitution  of  strangers.     They  could  not 
expose  children  to  the  risk  of  carrying  away  with  them  the 
impression  that  a  boy,  in  these  days,  might  be  "  religions," 
and  at  the  same  time  force  his  brother,  under  the  penaltj  of 
starration,  to  deliver  up  his  possessions.     Among  the  manr 
times  tliat  you  have  listened  to  children  reading  tiiis  chapter, 
have  you  once  heai-d  the  confession  emphatically  drawn  fifOB 
them  ''  how  wicked  they  would  be  if  they  acted  towards  their 
brothers  as  Jacob  acted  to  Esau  ?  " 

T.  We  certainly  have  not. 

F.  The  subsequent  conduct  of  the  man  Jacob  to  his  brother, 
i:J  quite  in  keeping  with  that  of  the  boy.  Will  you  reed 
chapter  twenty- seven  ?  It  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  pathettf 
writing. 

T,  **  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  when  Isaac  was  old  and  his 
eyes  were  dim,  so  that  he  could  not  see,  he  called  Esan  his 
eldest  son,  and  said  unto  him,  My  son,  and  he  said  nnto  hiBi 
Behold,  here  am  I. 

"  And  he  said.  Behold,  now  I  am  old,  I  know  not  the  dajof 
my  death. 

"  Now  therefore  take,  I  pray  thee,  thy  weapons,  thy  qraner 
and  thy  bow,  and  go  out  to  the  field,  and  take  me  sxM 
venison ; 

**  And  make  mo  savoury  meat,  such  as  I  love,  and  bring  it 
to  me,  that  I  may  eat ;  that  my  soul  may  bless  thee  before 
I  die. 


( 
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^'And  Bebekah  heard  when  Isaac  spake  to  Esau  his  son. 
bid  Esau  went  to  the  field  to  hnnt  for  venison,  and  to 
>ring  it. 

"  And  Rebekah  spake  unto  Jacob  her  son,  saying,  Behold, 
I  heard  thy  father  speak  nnto  Esan  thy  brother,  saying, 

"  Bring  me  venison,  and  make  me  savoury  meat,  that  I  may 
ett,  and  bless  thee  before  the  Lord,  before  my  death. 

"  Now,  therefore,  my  son,  obey  my  voice  acccording  to  that 
^ch  I  command  thee. 

"  Go  now  to  the  flock,  and  fetch  me  from  thence  two  good 
kids  of  the  goats ;  and  I  will  make  them  savoury  meat  for  thy 
ikther,  such  as  he  loveth. 

"And  thou  shalt  bring  it  to  thy  father,  that  he  may  eat,  and 
that  he  may  bless  thee  before  his  death. 

"  And  Jacob  said  to  Bebekah  his  mother.  Behold,  Esau  my 
bother  is  a  hairy  man,  and  I  am  a  smooth  man  : 

"  My  father,  peradventure,  will  feel  me,  and  I  shall  seem  to 
dim  as  a  deceiver ;  and  I  shall  bring  a  curse  upon  me,  and  not 
%  blessing. 

"  And  his  mother  said  unto  him.  Upon  me  be  thy  curse,  my 
ion ;  only  obey  my  voice,  and  go  fetch  me  them. 

"And  he  went,  and  fetched,  and  brought  them  to  his 
tnother :  and  his  mother  made  savoury  meat,  such  as  his 
Bither  loved. 

"  And  Rebekah  todk  goodly  raiment  of  her  eldest  son  Esau, 
iridch  were  with  her  in  the  house,  and  put  them  upon  Jacob 
bar  younger  son : 

"  And  she  put  the  skins  of  the  kids  of  the  goats  upon  his 
Lands,  and  upon  the  smooth  of  his  neck. 

**  AtiH  she  gave  the  savoury  meat  and  the  bread,  which  she 
"imi  prepared,  into  the  hand  of  her  son  Jacob. 

"  And  he  came  unto  his  father,  and  said,  my  father :  and  he 
laid,  Here  am  I ;  who  art  thou,  my  son  ? 

<'  And  Jacob  said  unto  his  father,  I  am  Esau  thy  fffstbom ; 
Xliare  done  according  as  thou  badest  me :  arise,  I  pray  thee, 
tit  and  eat  of  my  venison,  that  thy  soul  may  bless  me. 

6—^ 
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'<  And  Isaac  said  unto  Ids  son,  How  is  it  that  thou  bast 
found  it  so  quickly,  my  son  ?  And  he  said,  Because  the  Lord 
thy  God  brought  it  to  me. 

**  And  Isaac  said  unto  Jacob,  Come  near,  I  pray  thee,  that 
I  may  feel  thee,  my  son,  whether  thou  be  my  very  son  Esau 
or  not. 

''And  Jacob  went  near  unto  Isaac  his  father;  and  he  felt 
him,  and  said.  The  Yoice  is  Jacob's  voice,  but  the  hands  are  the 
hands  of  Esau. 

*'  And  he  discerned  him  not,  because  his  hands  were  haiiy, 
as  his  brother  Esau's  hands  :  so  he  blessed  him. 

"  And  he  said,  Art  thou  my  very  son  Esau  ?  And  he  said 
I  am. 

'<  And  he  said,  Bring  it  near  to  me,  and  I  will  eat  of  mr 
son's  venison,  that  my  soul  may  bless  thee.  And  he  brouglit 
it  near  to  him,  and  he  did  eat :  and  he  brought  him  wine,  and 
he  drank. 

''  And  his  father  Isaac  said  unto  him.  Come  near  now,  and 
kiss  me,  my  son. 

''  And  he  came  near,  and  kissed  him :  and  he  smelled  the 
smell  of  his  raiment,  and  blessed  him,  and  said,  See,  the  smdl 
of  my  son  is  as  the  smell  of  a  field  which  the  Lord  hath 
blessed : 

**  Therefore  God  give  thee  of  the  dew  of  heaven,  and  the 
fatness  of  the  earth,  and  plenty  of  com  and  wine ; 

**  Let  people  serve  thee,  and  nations  bow  down  to  thee :  he 
lord  over  thy  brethren,  and  let  thy  mother's  sons  bow  down  to 
thee :  cursed  be  every  one  that  curseth  thee,  and  blessed  be  he 
that  blesseth  thee. 

''  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  soon  as  Isaac  had  made  an  end  of 
blessing  Jacob,  and  Jacob  was  yet  scarce  gone  out  from  the 
presence  of  Isaac  his  father,  that  Esau  his  brother  came  in 
from  his  hunting. 

**And  he  also  made  savoury  meat,  and  brought  it  unto  hv 
father,  and  said  unto  his  father,  Let  my  father  arise,  and  eii 
of  his  son's  venison,  that  thy  soul  may  bless  me. 
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*'  And  Isaac  his  father  said  unto  him,  Who  art  thou  ?  And 
he  said,  I  am  thy  son,  thy  firstborn,  Esau. 

"And  Isaac  trembled  very  exceedingly,  and  said.  Who? 
where  is  he  that  hath  taken  venison  and  brought  it  me,  and  I 
have  eaten  of  all  before  thou  camest,  and  have  blessed  him  ? 
Yea,  and  he  shall  be  blessed. 

"  And  when  Esau  heard  the  words  of  his  father,  he  cried 
with  a  great  and  exceeding  bitter  cry,  and  said  unto  his 
father,  Bless  me,  even  me  also,  my  father. 

**  And  he  said,  Thy  brother  came  with  subtilty,  and  hath 
taken  away  thy  blessing. 

*'  And  he  said,  is  not  he  rightly  named  Jacob  ?  for  he  hath 
supplanted  me  these  two  times  ;  he  took  away  my  birthright ; 
and  behold,  now,  he  hath  taken  away  my  blessing.  And  he 
said,  Hast  thou  not  reserved  a  blessing  for  me  ? 

<'  And  Isaac  answered  and  said  unto  Esau,  Behold,  I  have 
made  him  thy  lord,  and  all  his  brethren  have  I  given  to  hinn 
for  servants  ;  and  with  com  and  wine  have  I  sustained  him  : 
and  what  shall  I  do  now  unto  thee,  my  son  ? 

"  And  Esau  said  unto  his  father.  Hast  thou  but  one  bless- 
ing, my  father ;  bless  me,  even  me  also,  0  my  father.  And 
Esau  lifted  up  his  voice,  and  wept. 

"  And  Isaac  his  father  answered  and  said  unto  him.  Behold, 
thy  dwelling  shall  be  the  fatness  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  dew  of 
heaven  from  above. 

"And  by  thy  sword  shalt  thou  live,  and  shalt  serve  thy 
kother  ;  and  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  thou  shalt  have  the 
dominion,  that  thou  shalt  break  his  yoke  from  off  thy  neck. 

"  And  Esau  hated  Jacob  because  of  the  blessing  wherewith 
Ub  father  blessed  him  :  and  Esau  said  in  his  heart.  The  days 
<kf  mourning  for  my  father  are  at  hand ;  then  will  I  slay  my 
bother  Jacob. 

"  And  these  words  of  Esau,  her  elder  son,  were  told  to 
Bebekah :  and  she  sent  and  called  Jacob,  her  younger  son, 
ind  said  unto  him.  Behold,  thy  brother  Esau,  as  touching  thee, 
doth  comfort  himself,  purposing  to  kill  thee. 
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''Now  iheiefore,  mj  son,  obey  my  voice;  and  arise,  flee 
thou  to  Laban  my  brother,  to  Haran ; 

**  And  tarry  with  him  a  few  days,  until  thy  brother's  fniy 
turn  away ; 

*^  Until  thy  brother's  anger  turn  away  £rom  thee,  and  he 
forget  that  which  thou  hast  done  to  him  ;  then  I  will  send  and 
fetch  thee  from  thence  :  why  should  I  be  deprived  also  of  joa 
both  in  one  day  ? 

''  And  Eebekah  said  to  Isaac,  I  am  weary  of  my  life  because 
of  the  daughters  of  Heth :  if  Jacob  take  a  wife  of  the  daughters 
of  Heth,  such  as  these  which  are  of  the  daughters  of  the  land, 
what  good  shall  my  life  do  me  ?  " 

P.  Here  is  a  theme  well  calculated  to  exercise  the  reasoniog 
faculties,  if  sufficiently  matured  to  enter  into  its  spirit ;  other- 
wise to  confound  all  attempts  at  obtaining  a  due  to  some  monl 
principle  or  rule  of  conduct.  No  child  ought  to  read  this 
chapter  till  he  can  bring  to  it  the  conviction,  and  cany  thit 
conyiction  away,  strengthened  if  possible  by  the  perusal,  thiii 
mother  in  these  days,  acting  as  Bebekah  acted  to  her  two  ho^ 
would  be  a  cormptor  of  one  and  an  abettor  of  the  plunder  of 
the  other  by  his  own  brother ;  that  a  brother,  acting  as  Jacob 
acted  to  Esau  and  his  father,  with  the  connivance  of  his  own 
mother,  would  be  a  swindler ;  and  that  a  father,  weak  enongk 
to  hold  that  he  was  bound  to  a  promise  extracted  from  him  Iff 
fraud,  was  violating  his  real  promise  under  the  delusion  rf 
keeping  it :  refusing  to  take  back  from  the  robber  to  give  to 
him  robbed,  because  "rights  ought  to  be  respected" — "pro- 
mises ought  to  be  performed." 

T.  One  of  your  fears  is,  that  children  who  read  these 
descriptions  of  the  morals  and  manners  of  a  primitive  and  kr- 
barons  people  might,  if  unwatched,  adopt  many  of  them  as 
worthy  of  imitation.  A  medley  of  good  and  evil  ought  not  to 
be  placed  before  them  till  they  are  capable  of  discriminatisg 
the  one  from  the  other.  A  thought  has  struck  us  to-day  isr 
the  first  time — that  in  the  narrative  which  we  have  just  read, 
every  expression    that  might   convey   an   opinion  upon  tie 
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iharaoter  of  the  conduct  set  forth,  is  avoided.  The  judgment 
»f  the  reader  may  he  said  to  have  full  play,  no  hias  heing 
l^ven.  It  is  left  to  him  to  decide  in  harmony  with  the  intel- 
ieetoal  cultiTaiion  and  moral  nature  which  he  hrings  to  the 
perusal. 

P.  And  what  moral  nature  and  intellectual  cultiyation  can 
ciuldren  hring  to  hear  upon  a  scene  of  adult  life  thus  spread 
before  them  ?  Are  not  children  the  germs  of  good  or  had, 
civilized  or  harharous,  intelligent  or  ignorant  men,  to  become 
cither  according  to  the  state  of  society  into  which  they  are 
bom — ^to  the  teaching  and  training  of  which  they  are  to  be  the 
iBcipients  ?  Will  not  the  good,  the  civilized,  the  intelligent, 
&rm  a  very  di£Eerent  judgment  of  the  actors  in  the  scene  which 
Joa  have  presented  to  us,  to  that  which  will  be  fonned  by  the  bad, 
tlie  barbarous,  and  the  ignorant  ?  Will  it  not  be  a  matter  of 
Oiiflertainty  what  impressions  will  be  made  upon  children — upon 
iltose  who  are  unformed,  both  as  to  their  habits  and  intellects  ? 

jT.  And  it  is  our  province  to  keep  watch  over  those  emotions 
md  judgments  which  might  run  counter  to  the  teaching  and 
nining  intended  to  guide  them  aright. 

P.  Would  you.  consider  it  judicious  to  allow  a  halo  of  sano- 

ity  to  mislead  your  boys  as  to  the  character  of  a  transaction 

rhich  in  these  days  would  be  described  as  a  conspiracy  between 

mother  and  one  child  to  de&aud  another  child  and  cozen  the 

nther? 

T.  No  reverence  for  sanctity  should  be  allowed  to  grow  up 
Di  opposition  to  rectitude  of  conduct. 

P.  Bound  down  to  the  practice  of  what  is  called  teaching 
he  Bible,  would  a  schoolmaster  be  doing  good  service  if  he 
nttowed  up  such  a  reading-lesson  as  you  have  just  given  us  by 
0106  talk  over  it  with  his  boys  ? 

T,  We  are  resolved  henceforward  to  omit  no  precautions  to 
xrevent  mischief,  if  we  cannot  succeed  in  extracting  good  &om 
Mir  Bible-lessons. 

P.  Tell  me  whether  you  think  questions  of  this  kind  would 
ke  suitable  for  your  purpose,  and  what  answers  you  would  like 


taking  to  pay  the  penalty  of  the  crime  by  which  ] 
profit,  in  case  of  discovery  and  conviction  ? 

T,  We  wonld  excuse  any  terms,  however  harsh, 
oar  boys  might  give  expression  to  their  horror  and  dif 

P.  Wonld  it  extenuate  or  aggravate  the  enormi 
offence  if  it  were  proved  that,  while  carrying  out  th 
boasted,  in  order  to  allay  his  fsEither's  suspicions,  of  i 
ance  which  he  had  received  from  the  Lord  ? 

T.  There  would  be  but  one  opinion,  we  trust,  ai 
children,  that  no  offence  could  be  so  bad  as  not  to  I 
of  being  made  more  disgusting  by  an  attempt  either 
trate  or  to  conceal  it  under  an  appeal  to  God. 

P.  What  would  you  think  of  an  aggrieved  brothe 
days,  if  no  discovering  the  fraud  practised  upon 
threatened  to  commit  murder  ? 

T.  We  should  hope  to  elicit  this  answer — ^that  oi 
two  courses  would  be  pursued  by  a  good  man :  to 
silence  to  the  wrong  for  the  honour  of  the  family,  ti 
cautions  against  the  wrong-doer  for  the  future  ;  or  to 
over  to  the  magistrate  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  L 

P.    TliA  Affflrif.  nf  RATiflinof  n.liilflrpn  tn  aKtitaIi  tn  aii 
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The  difference  to  children  between  poring  over  the  Bible  at 
school,  and  listening  to  it  at  chnrch,  is  that  instead  of  being 
left  in  the  dark,  they  may  be  nnintentionally  propelled  into  eyil 
courses.  It  is  a  satisfjAction  to  me  to  perceive  that  yon  are 
resolyed  to,  keep  watch  oyer  yours  in  future,  while  you  are 
doomed  to  the  severe  task  of  making  that  darkness  visible 
to  them  which  is  invisible  to  the  very  parties  who  first 
impose  upon  you  a  task,  difficult  enough  under  any  circum- 
stances, and  then  do  their  utmost  to  make  your  success  im- 
possible. 

T.  The  narrative  of  Jacob's  early  married  life,  the  reason 
for  his  having  two  sisters  to  wife  at  the  same  time,  the  state 
of  concubinage — all  indicative  of  very  different  notions*  of 
morality  to  those  now  prevailing,  are  evidently  unsuitable 
leading  for  children,  and  we  will  pass  them  by. 

P.  You  are,  I  see,  partly  in  accord  with  me.  You  acknow- 
ledge the  necessity  of  moral  teaching  and  training  to  prepare 
ibr  the  perusal  of  some  parts  of  the  Scriptures ;  while  I  insist 
upon  it  to  prepare  for  the  perusal  of  the  whole.  The  &ee  and 
^etsy  way  in  which  Bachel  robs  her  father  and  distracts  his 
attention  &om  the  spot  where  the  stolen  property  is  concealed, 
by  appealing  to  his  consideration  because  the  custom  of  women 
was  upon  her  (Genesis,  chap.  31),  is  no  less  characteristic  of 
patriarchal  life  than  the  low  notion  concerning  the  sanctity  of 
the  matrimonial  tie. 

T.  The  story  of  the  cruel  treatment  of  Joseph  by  his 
brethren,  and  of  his  being  caiTied  off  into  Egypt,  always 
excites  a  lively  sympathy  among  the  children  of  our  schools. 

P.  It  could  scarcely  be  otherwise.  But  I  think  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  the  direction  given  to  these  sympathies 
OQght  not  to  be  disregarded.  Pray  read  verses  three  and  four 
ef  chapter  thirty- seven. 

T.  **Now  Israel  loved  Joseph  more  than  all  his  children, 
because  he  was  the  son  of  his  old  age ;  and  he  made  him  a 
Coat  of  many  colours. 

^*  And  when  his  brethren  saw  that  their  father  loved  him 
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more  than  all  his  hreihren,  they  hated  him,  and  could  not 
speak  peaceably  unto  him." 

P.  Suppose  the  children  who  read  this  chapter  to  bring 
to  it  no  preparation  beyond  the  power  of  reading,  as  is  too 
frequently  the  case,  will  they  not  be  likely  to  oyerlook  that  if 
a  father  were  now-a-days  to  act  like  Israel,  he  would  be  held 
accountable  for  the  hatred  of  his  other  children  towards 
Joseph  ?  In  loving  and  obeying  their  own  &thers,  ought  they 
not  to  be  sensible  of  the  kindness  and  impartiality  with  which 
they  are  treated,  and  conscious  of  the  advantages  they  e^joy 
from  such  fathers,  compared  with  those  enjoyed  by  the  children 
of  the  patriarchs  ?  The  fjAvouritism  of  parents  begets  jealonsies 
among  children  long  before  the  capacity  of  self-control  or  self- 
guidance  is  to  bo  expected.  The  consequences  likely  to  CdUow 
ore  arrogance  and  conceit  in  the  fsivourites,  hatred  towards  the 
favourites  in  the  others. 

T.  Is  there  much  reason  to  fear  that  children  wiU  not  dxBf 
this  inference  without  our  assistance  ? 

P.  What  inferences  children  will  draw  without  assistanee 
depend  upon  the  assistance  which  they  had  previously  re- 
ceived. So  soon  as  children  or  grown-up  men  have  beet 
qualified  by  assistance,  that  is,  by  systematic  instruction  m 
the  principles  and  rules  by  which  good  and  bad  conduct  nif 
be  distinguished,  scenes  of  life,  even  of  depraved  life,  irill 
become  exercises  for  the  improvement  both  of  the  undo^ 
standing  and  of  the  social  sympathies.  But  previous  to  sach 
instruction,  parents  and  other  guardians  of  childhood  ought  to 
be  made  very  uneasy  when  thinking  of  the  impression  which 
may  possibly  bo  produced  by  a  familiarity  with  the  vices  and 
iniquities  of  men  generally  spoken  of  with  respect. 

T.  Wo  are  not  entirely  without  fear  from  another  souree  of 
danger.  This  awakening  of  the  iuquisitiveness,  we  had  almost 
said,  of  the  scepticism  of  children  while  reading  the  Bible, 
might  shake  their  respect  for  the  doctrines  as  well  as  for  the 
men  whoso  lives  and  characters  are  portrayed  in  it.  Their 
inexperience  disqualifies  them  for  giving  the  requisite  softening 
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coirectkms  to  the  liarshness  of  their  judgments.  It  is  no  easy 
matter  even  for  us  always  to  bear  in  mind,  that  a  man  whom 
we  would  banish  for  his  yices  might  have  been  conspicuous 
for  his  yirtues  among  a  barbarous  people. 

P.  Do  not  these  form  part  of  the  considerations  on  which  I 
ground  my  objections  to  making  the  Bible  a  reading-book  in 
sehools?     I  cannot,  however,  but  approve  of  the  discretion 
mth  which  you  have   so  far  selected  your  illustrations   of 
hiisons.     There  are  no  other  passages  in  the  whole  book  of 
Genesis  from  whidii  children  would  be  likely  to  take  so  little 
baim.     There  are  chapters,   the  mere  proposal  to  intrude 
which  upon  children,  is  enough  to  arouse  feelings  of  indigna- 
tbn  and  disgust.    Disapprobation  is  too  mild  a  term  to  convey 
one's  s^ise  of  such  an  attempt  at  contaminating  the  unpre- 
ptred  and  undefended.     One's  only  choice  in  characterizing 
the  conduct  of  those  who  could  commit  the  offence  is  between 
Condemning  them  for  utter  imbecility  or  for  the  most  desperate 
^nckedness.     Have  you  ever  thought  of  the  danger  of  placing 
in  the  hands  of  children  a  book  surrounded  with  a  halo  of 
Baaotity,  out  of  which  some  chapters  are  habitually  read  by 
khfim,  while  others  are  passed  over  as  confessedly  unfit  for 
Iheir  perusal  ?    Is  not  the  curiosity  of  children  proverbial  ? 
Are  you  quite  sure  that  children  who  read  selected  chapters 
on  the  school-floors  will  not  read  the  tabooed  chapters  else- 
wliere  ? — conscience  approving  and  friends  smiling  benignantly 
■t  such  a  pious  employment  of  hours  at  children's  own  dis- 
posal.    Oh,  the  delightful  spectacle  !     They  are  reading  their 
Bibles  I 

T.  We  must  confess  that,  even  before  we  became  acquainted 
with  you,  we  had  been  in  the  habit  of  keeping  clear  of  the  book 
4lf  Exodus,  and  of  the  larger  part  of  the  subsequent  books  of 
the  Old  Testament,  in  selecting  reading-lessons  for  our  children, 
.tnd  have  felt  annoyed  when  clergymen  and  others,  to  whom  we 
tie  compelled  to  yield  deference,  have  insisted  on  opening  the 
Kble  at  that  terrible  book,  in  order,  as  they  say,  to  impress 
.JBpon  the  children  the  wonderful  power  of  God,  and  the  mani- 
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festations  of  his  wrath  upon  the  Egyptians,  for  daring  to  hol( 
his  chosen  people  in  bondage. 

P.  And  whence  may  have  arisen  yonr  relnctanoe  to  hear  ib 
children  read  out  of  this  book  ? 

T.  From  the  conviction  that  it  was  quite  impossible  for  then 
to  understand  what  they  road,  with  a  fear  that  they  migh 
misconstrue  the  little  which  got  beyond  a  mere  impressioE 
upon  their  eyes  and  ears. 

P.  Did  you,  or  they  who  forced  such  reading-lessons  upon 
your  children,  attempt  to  ascertain  how  they  reconciled  tittl 
persistence  in  hardening  the  hearts  of  the  Egyptians  with  the 
feeling  of  love  and  veneration  for  the  Divine  goodness  and 
wisdom,  which  it  is  your  daily  effort  to  breathe  into  them  ? 

T.  We  never  heard  them  make  the  attempt,  and  must  eoD- 
fess  that  the  thought  of  making  one  never  occurred  to  us.  We 
suspect  that  the  thought  of  assisting  children,  with  their  smill 
and  unpractised  powers,  to  reconcile  the  two,  could  scanelj 
enter  the  head  of  a  rational  man.  We  never  met  with  tke 
child  who  could  be  considered  capable  of  fathoming  the  depto 
of  so  awful  a  mystery,  or  of  rising  to  the  height  of  the  grari 
purpose  which  could  alone  justify  in  the  eyes  of  an  intelligert 
man  the  apparently  harsh,  cruel,  and  tortuous  treatment  deilt 
out  to  the  Egyptians. 

P.  Do  you  think  there  might  be  grounds  for  apprehending 
that  untrained  children,  or  ill-trained  men,  might  cany  any 
from  their  perusal  of  the  frightful  plagues  and  bereavemoiti 
which  the  Egyptians  were  made  to  endure,  impressions  fc 
from  favourable  to  humane,  tender,  generous,  and  foigiviag 
characters  in  themselves  ? 

T.  We  should  have  greater  fears  from  another  source.  We 
think  we  might  possibly  guard  against  the  evil  at  which  joa 
point.  We  might  bring  the  children  to  comprehend  that*they 
had  much  to  learn  before  they  could  be  equal  to  form  a  jndjf- 
ment  upon  the  ways  of  God  to  man. 

P.  Would  they  not,  then,  have  reason  to  complain  of  your 
prematurely  introducing  them  to  the  study  of  His  ways— those 
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f  TTi«  ways,  too,  the  most  difficult  to  understand  ?  Or  would 
b  not  be  equally  culpable  to  call  for  unintelligent  obedience  to 
lis  ways,  because  they  ^*  pass  all  understanding  '*  before  time 
liad  been  afforded  to  acquire  the  ordinary  breadth  and  strength 
of  understanding  attainable  by  mortal  man  ? 

T.  And  you  might  say,  that  if  they  had  not  the  intelligence 
to  make  such  a  complaint,  they  could  not  have  the  intelligence 
to  understand  what  they  ought  to  accept,  or  what  they  ought 
to  reject,  or  where  humbly  to  confess  their  incompetency  to 
giapple  with  the  supernatural.  But  our  fears  are  not  so  much 
ht  their  misapprehending  ''  the  ways  of  God  to  man,"  though 
that  would  be  grievous  enough,  as  for  their  imbibing  false 
notions  about  the  "  ways  of  man  to  man." 

P.  Do  you  mean  that  thoughtless  children  might  conceive 
tliat  conduct  on  their  part,  which  was  but  a  feeble  imitation  of 
tte  wonderful  doings  of  the  Almighty,  could  scarcely  be  sinfiil 
in  them? 

T.  The  danger  which  alarms  us  is  much  more  imminent. 
When  the  last  and  direst  plague  was  about  to  be  inflicted 
ftpoa  the  Egyptians,  to  make  them  release  the  Israelites  from 
bondage,  a  wholesale  spoiling,  or  borrowing  without  any  inten- 
kiom  of  repayment,  was  enjoined  by  God,  and  practised  with 
ikdify  by  the  Israelites  upon  the  Egyptians. 

P.  Will  you  read  the  verses  which  contain  this  injunction  ? 

T.  ''And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  yet  will  I  bring  one 
plague  more  upon  Pharoah,  and  upon  Egypt;  afterwards  he 
will  let  you  go  hence:  when  he  shall  let  you  go,  he  shall 
garely  thrust  you  out  hence  altogether. 

**  Speak  now  in  the  ears  of  the  people,  and  let  every  man 
borrow  of  his  neighbour,  and  every  woman  of  her  neighbour, 
jewels  of  silver  and  jewels  of  gold. 

"  And  the  Lord  gave  the  people  favour  in  the  sight  of  the 
Egyptians.  Moreover,  thd  man  Moses  was  very  great  in  the 
land  of  Egypt,  in  the  sight  of  Pharoah's  servants,  and  in  the 
Bght  of  the  people. 

« And  the  children  of  Israel  did  according  to  the  word  of 
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Moses ;  and  they  borrowed  of  the  Egyptians  jewels  of  sUver, 
and  jewels  of  gold,  and  raiment : 

''  And  the  Lord  gave  the  people  fEtYOnr  in  the  sight  of  the 
Egyptians,  so  that  they  lent  unto  them  sitch  things  as  thmj 
required.  And  they  spoiled  the  Egyptians. * '  (Exodus,  chap.  xi. 
V.  1,  2,  3,  35,  36.) 

P.  I  cannot  but  sympathize  in  yonr  fears.  My  attempts  to 
show  how  education  might  be  mode  to  lead  more  directly  than 
it  has  hitherto  done  to  good  self-goidance,  by  teaching  what 
good  conduct  really  is,  and  by  training  to  the  practice  of  it,  hsn 
often  been  treated  with  derision,  as  aiming  at  something  above 
the  capacities  of  children.  And  the  very  same  people  "vbo 
deride  or  revile  me  would  subject  children  to  the  severe  task— 
a  task  to  which  many  adults  are  unequal — of  explaining  the 
differences  of  circumstance  and  position  which  could  make  ads 
that  all  Christendom  would  now  condemn,  excusable  and  erei 
laudable  when  perpetrated  in  Egypt  more  than  2,000  yean 
ago.  Hare  you  a  notion  that  teachers  who  insist  upon  foniiig 
such  lessons  upon  children  ever  think  of  ascertaining  the  effect 
which  is  produced  by  them  ? 

T.  We  have  never  heard  of  conversations  or  examinations 
as  a  sequel  to  such  lessons  conducted  with  a  view  to  ascertiii 
the  cun*ent  of  thought,  if  any,  produced  by  them  in  the 
children,  to  strengthen  it  when  running  in  the  right  direction, 
or  to  correct  it  where  taking  a  wrong  course.  Wo  begin  to 
suspect  that  the  most  gifted  teachers  might  find  their  powen 
overtaxed  to  guard  against  misapplication  by  children  of 
examples  of  conduct  of  man  to  man  in  a  semi-savage  state  of 
society  approved  and  commanded  by  God.  Let  us  read  to  yon 
five  verses  of  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  book  of  Numbers:— 

"  And  while  the  children  of  Israel  were  in  the  wildeniess, 
they  found  a  man  that  gathered  sticks  upon  the  sabbath  day. 

''And  they  that  found  him  gathering  sticks  brought  hiB 
unto  Moses  and  Aaron,  and  unto  all  the  congregation. 

**  And  they  put  him  in  ward,  because  it  was  not  dedaied 
what  should  be  done  to  him. 
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**  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  The  man  shall  be  surely 
put  to  death :  all  the  congregation  shall  stone  him  with  stones 
mthont  the  camp. 

"  And  all  the  congregation  bronght  him  withont  the  camp, 
and  stoned  him  with  stones,  and  he  died ;  as  the  Lord  com- 
manded Moses."  (v.  82  to  86.) 

P.  Yon  wonld  be  sorry  that  any  lessons  in  your  schools 
should  predispose  the  children  as  they  grew  up  to  be  men, 
Wever  zealons  you  might  wish  them  to  be  in  keeping  the 
ilbbath  holy,  to  approve  of  putting  a  man  to  death  for  picking 
^  sticks,  whether  on  the  sabbath  of  the  Jews  or  on  the  Sun- 
day of  Christians.  We  have  now,  I  think,  interchanged  our 
ideas  sufficiently  upon  the  incapacity  of  children  to  draw  either 
iostraction  or  religiousness  of  tone  from  the  Old  Testament. 

T,  We  should  wish  not  to  pass  on  to  the  New  Testament 
iviihont  some  reference  to  those  two  greatest  characters  in  the 
Old,  David  and  Solomon.  It  would  be  quite  impossible  for  us  to 
Qdnit  lessons  upon  them,  connecting  links,  as  they  are  held  to 
^Hf  between  the  old  and  the  new  dispensation — one  a  man  after 
Qod's  heart,  and  the  other  the  wisest  of  men. 

P.  I  am  not  insensible  to  the  difficulty  of  your  position ; 
but  this  does  not  diminish  my  sense  of  the  impediment  pre- 
hnied  by  the  veiy  feebleness  of  childhood  to  an  appreciation 
of  Seiiptnre-lessons,  addressed  as  they  are  to  men  with  under- 
standings that  have  attained  to  maturity,  to  be  by  them  imparted 
Ift  their  children  in  language  adapted  to  modem  habits  and 
■hildish  capacities.  We  are  not  now  in  the  presence  of 
children  in  the  school-room ;  nor  are  your  ^*  Christian  friends  *' 
I  to  forbid  the  exercise  of  our  intelligence  in  deciding  how 
to  impart  religious  instruction.  In  the  first  chapter  of 
jBL  Matthew  the  genealogy  of  Christ  is  given  from  Abraham 
down  to  Joseph.  It  is  confined  to  the  male  side  with  one 
aauarkable  exception :  <'  And  Jesse  begat  David  the  king ;  and 
Ihnd  the  king  begat  Solomon  of  her  that  had  been  the  wife  of 
R-iflj.'*  (verse  6.)  Our  attention  is  thus  pointedly  drawn  to 
"^t  one  of  David's  wives  for  whom  the  greatest  of  glories  was 
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resenred.     I  am  speaking  to  men  who  baye  read  the  lives  ^f 
David  and  Solomon,  who  wish  to  preserve  devotional  ieeling, 
and  at  the  same  time  not  to  part  with  their  intelligenee,  and 
who  must  have  felt  the  strain  first  npon  one  and  then  npon  the 
other.     Can  a  religions  teacher  bring  himself — ought  he,  to     J 
expose  the  nascent  devotion  and  the  immature  intelligence  of     ] 
his  children  to  so  severe  a  strain  ?      Ought  he  not  to  tremble 
lest  children,  filled  with  admiration  for  David  the  "  man  after     | 
God's  hean/'  might  grow  up  into  men  disposed  to  look  inth    j 
greater  indulgence  upon   some  modem  David,   unprotected    f 
by  a  crown,  than  he  would  be  likely  to  meet  with  from  the  I 
judge  presiding  either  in  the  Court  of  Probate  and  Divorce  or  f^ 
in  the  Criminal  Court  ? 

T.  It  would  not  be  possible-— it  could  not  be  BaflGered— it 
would  be  too  shocking,  to  subject  children  to  the  torture,  io  t= 
expose  them  to  the  dangerous  consequences  of  such  teadii^g    i 
as  you  say  ought  to  be  an  accompaniment  of  Bible-lessonfl. 

P.  Would  it  not  be  more  shocking  to  expose  them  to  the 
much  more  dangerous  consequences  of  giving  Bible-lessons  m- 
accompanied  by  it  ? 

T.  You  cannot  conceal  from  yourself  that  most  of  those  vlio 
are  engaged  in  the  work  of  education  would  condemn  the 
style  of  instruction  recommended  by  you  as  a  direct  attempt  to 
undermine  all  respect  for  the  patriarchs  and  other  godly  men 
of  old. 

P.  I  should  be  prepared  for  the  condemnation  of  your  "  gool 
Christian ''  friends,  based  as  it  would  be  upon  a  misconeef- 
tion  and  misrepresentation  of  my  aims  in  teaching. 

1\  But  leading  aside  our  friends,  whom  you  delight  in  calliBg 
**  good  Christians,"  can  you  doubt  that  the  tendency  of  yo* 
teaching  would  be  to  weaken  in  the  young  their  reverence  fcf 
the  gi-eat  Bible  characters  ? 

P.  Whatever,  the  tendency  may  be,  it  is  the  tendency,  not 
of  my  teaching,  but  of  other  people's  teaching,  accompanied  bf 
my  correction  of  it. 

T.  But  if  their  teaching,  unaccompanied  by  your  correctioss, 
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would  not  be  followed  by  those  consequences,  mnst  not  the 
consequences  be  charged  to  your  corrections,  that  is,  to  your 
teaching? 

P.  Supposing  your  friends  to  be  right  in  their  inferences — 
a  matter  which  I  have  no  thoughts  of  examining  just  now — ^we 
should  be  in  this  position  :  I  am  conyinced,  and  you  know  the 
grounds  on  which  I  justify  my  conviction^  that  Bible-lessons, 
^accompanied  by  exanunations  to  bring  out  the  impressions 
&iade  upon  the  children,  might  lead  them  to  take  as  examples 
of  *'  good  and  holy  living  "  to  be  imitated  in  the  present  day, 
the  Patriarchs,  and  other  godly  men  of  old.  Your  friends,  we 
will  say,  are  no  less  convinced  that  Bible-lessons,  with  the 
accompaniments  suggested  by  me,  would  undermine  the  respect 
that  ought  to  be  felt  for  the  Patriarchs — godly  men  of  sacred 
'Vvzit.  Granting  that  one  of  these  dangers  must  be  encountered 
in  order  to  obtain  security  against  the  other,  which  appears  to 
jron  the  more  formidable  ? 

T.  The  one  that  you  would  guard  against — ^practically,  at 
least — as  bearing  upon  modem  conduct. 

P.  You  should  not,  after  the  pains  that  I  have  taken,  fell  in 
unOoL  the  misrepresentations  of  your  friends.  I  am  sure  you  do 
«o  unintentionally.  I  would  do  more  than  guard  against  one 
jbmger:  I  would  guard  against  both  dangers,  by  deferring 
instruction  in  the  Bible  for  maturer  years,  when  intelligence 
will  be  sufficiently  matured  to  appreciate  the  characters  of  the 
Patriarchs,  or  godly  men  of  old,  without  being  led  to  adopt 
flwm  as  models  for  conduct  in  our  own  times. 

T.  You  make  us  shudder.  We  wonder  that  the  baneful 
k^ressions  likely  to  be  left  upon  the  minds  of  children  through 
iseing  them  prematurely  upon  such  reading,  should  not  have 
•eeoired  to  those  who  ought  to  be  ever  on  the  watch  to  pre- 
mrve  children  from  trials  beyond  their  strength.  But  do  you 
inlly  think,  from  what  you  have  been  able  to  observe,  that 
•rib  are  to  be  met  with  in  society  sufficiently  aggravated  to 
iODfirm  the  reasonableness  of  your  apprehensions  ? 
'  P.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  establish  off-hand  the  causes 
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which  have  produced  onr  present  state  of  society,  vith  its 
mixtnre  of  good  and  evil.  We  cannot  help  admitting  that  thii 
state  of  society,  as  we  see  it,  is  the  effect  of  many  canses,  one 
of  which  is  the  education  given  to  the  yonng.  Neither  can  we 
help  admitting  that  this  state  of  society  presents  to  our  view 
exhibitions  of  conduct,  many  of  them  £eu:  from  creditable,  whidi 
greatly  impair  the  general  well-being.  Look  at  Mormonism, 
the  latest  off-shoot  of  Christianity  !  look  at  the  extent  of  the 
social  evil !  look  at  the  number  of  illegitimate  children  I  leid 
the  reports  of  proceedings  in  our  courts  of  law !  Can  you  ieA 
confident  that  the  adult  state  of  mind  which  makes  those 
things  possible  may  not  have  been  partly  formed  by  a  fimiiliir 
contemplation  of  the  lives  of  men,  not  wholly  imsanctified,  io 
whom  polygamy  and  concubinage,  and  much  besides  thai  ii 
repugnant  to  modem,  and  I  suppose  I  may  say  improved 
notions  of  religious  and  virtuous  conduct,  were  not  forbidden  ? 

T.  We  have  always  heard  these  plague-spots  spoken  of  tt 
consequences  of  the  depraviiy  of  human  nature  —  inevitahk; 
not  as  consequences  of  misdirected  education — avoidable  by  the 
improvements  which  you  are  insisting  upon. 

P.  Again :  can  you  expect  to  succeed  in  conveying  to  your 
children  a  vivid  and  deep  impression  of  the  wisdom  of  SolomoB 
— ^wisdom,  which,  to  claim  our  love  and  admiration,  must  be 
exemplified  in  good  conduct*;  taking  at  the  same  time  adeqnito 
precautions  that  they  shall  not  &11  into  the  delusion  that  if  t 
Solomon  were  to  come  among  us  now,  knowing  no  more  thin 
the  son  of  David  knew,  and  living  as  he  lived,  he  could  be 
esteemed  either  as  the  wisest  or  the  best  of  men  ? 

T.  You  have  given  us  much  to  reflect  upon.  We  «• 
certainly  not  prepared  to  deny  the  reasonableness  of  tO 
that  you  have  placed  before  us.  At  the  same  time  it  is  tos 
greatly  at  variance  with  all  that  we  have  hitherto  accepted  ii 
unquestionable,  and  acted  up  to  as  irreproachable,  to  admit  d  J 
our  surrendering  our  opinions  or  wishing  to  alter  our  methodi 
of  teaching,  without  much  further  consideration.  One  thing  vi 
can  Bee  clearly.     Should  we  come  over  to  your  views,  so  &ris 
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-we  nnderstand  ihem,  we  should  never  dare  to  speak  as  you  do. 
We  shonld  be  denounced  as  infidels  or  atheists. 

P.  Neither  are  you  required.  You  have  entered  upon  a 
great  work.  The  conditions  under  which  alone  you  are  allowed 
to  peiform  it,  do  not  aU  meet  your  approval.  Some  of  them 
thwart  your  efforts.  You  may,  for  want  of  better  accommoda- 
tion, be  compelled  to  teach  in  a  vitiated  atmosphere.  Is  it  not 
a  blessing  to  your  little  scholars,  that  their  master  is  alive  to 
iiieir  danger  and  ever  on  the  watch  to  protect  them  ?  In  like 
maimer,  you  may  be  compelled  to  mix  deleterious  matter  with 
^otir  instruction.  Is  it  not  a  blessing  to  your  little  scholars, 
tliat  their  master,  knowing  the  distinction  between  the  poisonous 
and  the  wholesome,  is  also  capable  of  administering  the  anti- 
dotes, and  watchful  to  do  so — ^the  next  best  thing  to  that  which 
b  not  permitted  to  him,  the  exclusion  of  the  poison  ? 

T.  Your  notion  is,  that  we  are  not  responsible  for  the  cir- 
enmstances  in  which  we  are  placed  to  exercise  our  calling,  but 
that  we  are  responsible  to  act  in  them  as  well  as  we  can  for 
ibe  efaildren.  But  so  dreadful  an  imputation  as  that  of  atheism 
IB  difficult  to  be  borne. 

P.  Good  men  have  been  calumniated  before  your  time  and 
ksva  survived,  turning  from  their  calumniators  with  feelings 
ftttlj  of  contempt,  partly  of  pity.  "  Not  that  which  goeth 
iiio  the  mouth,  but  that  which  cometh  oat,  defileth  the  man." 

T.  A  calumny  like  this  might  deprive  us  of  bread  as  well  as 
of  the  opportunity  of  doing  such  sendee  as  we  are  capable  ofl 
Im  mast  know  how  readily  people  listen  to  criminations  of 
infidelity  and  atheism,  against  those  who  are  suspected  of  even 
t  leaning  to  biblical  criticism. 

P.  It  so  happens,  that  in  what  we  are  discussing  there  is 
%>  question  of  biblical  criticism.  My  remarks  would  be  quite 
li  aipposite  as  they  are,  supposing  them  to  be  apposite  at  all, 
fStk  the  admission  that  the  whole  of  the  Bible,  without  excep- 
lim*  was  inspired,  and  therefore  incontrovertible.  I  simply 
Hiinfsin  that  it  never  was  intended  to  be  placed  in  the  hands 
tf  children;  that  so  to  phce  it  is  a  desecration  of  the  Bible 
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itself;  that  children  are  altogether  nnprepared  for  its  pemsal; 
and  that  it  mast  be  positively  damaging  to  them  till  they  ate 
prepared.     I  will  say  the  same  of  many  things  besides  tlie 
Bible.     Do  we  not  religiously  exclude  children  from  thousands 
of  things  which  it  is  for  their  good  to  be  indulged  with  in  their 
riper  years  ?     Do  we  trust  them  with  fire,  with  edged  tools, 
with  watches  ?    Are  we  unbelievers  in  fire,  in  edged  tools,  and 
in  watches,  if  we  do  not  ?    And  if  so,  might  we  not,  imitatiDg 
them  in  their  &tuity  and  recklessness,  turn  round  on  your 
<'  Christian  calumniators,"   and  accuse  them  of  atheism  fir 
declining  to  allow  Bibles  to  take  the  place  of  baubles  ia  the 
hands  and  mouths  of  their  in£uits  ?     Or  rather,  not  choosiiig 
to  imitate  them,  might  we  not  enter  a  caution,  that  a  Bibb 
should  no  more  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  child  incaptUe 
of  appreciating  the  doctrines  of  eternity,  than  a  watch  ia  Am 
hands  of  one  incapable  of  telling  the  progress  of  the  enneat 
of  time? 

T.  Should  we,  on  subsequent  reflection,  fiind  ourselves  eom* 
polled  to  coincide  in  your  views,  do  you  think  we  could  conso- 
entiously  retain  our  posts  in  schools  where  Bible-lessons  an 
insisted  upon  ? 

P.  The  decision  upon  what  you  can  conscientiously  do  nnui 
rest  with  yourselves.  Be  mine  the  task  alone  of  helping  yn 
to  the  considerations  which  ought  to  guide  your  decision.  Yaff 
lot  is,  in  many  respects,  similar  to  that  of  other  men.  Io> 
have  to  work ;  and  why  do  you  work  ? 

T.  For  the  same  reason  that  other  men  work  ;  to  earn  fti 
means  of  subsistence. 

P.  That  may  be  called  the  fundamental  reason  lor  all  nA 
But  when  that  stage  of  civilization  has  been  reached,  in  lAU 
each  man  engages  in  some  particular  profession  or  busiQflBi,! 
secondary  thought  takes  possession  of  the  mind,  not  to  tb 
exclusion  of  the  primary  or  fundamental,  but  for  its  fnlfiliMA 
Thus,  the  farmer  is  occupied  with  the  thought  how  best  li 
cultivate  his  farm,  the  captain  how  best  to  navigate  his  shi^ 
the  architect  how  best  to  design  a  building,  the  phyaician  bo* 
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ksl  to  core  his  patient,  and  so  forth ;  and  what,  shall  we  say, 
is  the  thoaght  which  occupies  your  minds  ? 

T.  Hx)w  best  to  conduct  oor  schools,  so  as  to  send  forth 
bom  them  boys  most  likely  to  become  self-supporting,  and 
otherwise  well-conducted  men. 

P.  Now,  if  a  fimner  should  be  tied  down  by  his  landlord  to 
an  antiquated  mode  of  cultivation,  which  he  knows  to  be  inju- 
dicious, ought  he  to  surrender  his  lease  and  abandon  his  hxm 
U  soon  as  his  contract  admits  of  his  doing  so  ? 

P.  He  is  at  liberty,  but  not  bound  to  do  so.  He  will  not 
Borenant  to  pay  the  same  rent  to  such  a  landlord  that  he  would 
U>  one  who  left  him  at  liberty  to  cultiyate  to  the  best  of  his 
dxility ;  and  it  is  the  reduction  in  the  rent  which  induces  him 
bo  submit  to  raise  smaller  crops  than  he  knows  he  might.  If 
fcihe  opportunity  were  offered,  he  might  be  glad  of  holding  under 
%  wiser  landlord.  Meanwhile  he  will  cultivate  his  farm  as  well 
as  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed  will  admit. 

P.  And  if  the  shipowner  impose  upon  his  captain  conditions 
far  navigating  his  vessel,  select  seasons,  and  engage  freights, 
yKbach  greatly  diminish  the  chances  of  rapid  and  profitable 
voyages,  ought  the  captain  to  throw  up  his  command  ? 
-  T.  Again,  we  should  say  he  is  at  liberty,  but  not  bound  to 
do  80.  He  might  not  readily  be  able  to  obtain  another  com- 
Saod.  All  that  can  be  required  of  him  is  to  do  his  duty  as 
lidl  as  his  owner  will  permit  him. 

P.  And  if  an  architect,  capable  of  designing  the  most  com- 
modious of  houses,  is  required  by  his  employer  to  comply  with 
^kims  innumerable,  making  the  house  of  half  its  value  to  all 
3ht  its  owner,  ought  he  to  refuse  the  employment  ? 
^  T,  We  must  repeat  our  former  answer. 
'-  P.  And  if  a  physician,  after  a  few  visits  to  his  patient,  find 
9^  living  in  an  unwholesome  atmosphere,  which  he  will  not 
^  cannot  quit,  harassed  by  the  state  of  his  afiairs,  which  he 
^tmot  mend,  but  which  is  weighing  him  down  with  anxiety,  or 
'  fthre  to  habits  too  strong  for  him  to  contend  against,  ought 
^  to  discontinue  his  visits  ? 
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T.  He  is  not  bound  to  abandon  hk  pstiant  till  be  has 
conyinced  himself  that  bis  advice  can  do  no  good.  He  eanaot 
preyent  the  nnfaTonrable  cirenmstanees  in  wbieb  be  finds  his 
patient.  He  can  bat  do  his  best  to  mitigate  or  neutralize  thdr 
banefdl  influence. 

P.  And  if  conditions  are  imposed  npon  yon,  idiich  your 
better  jndgment  tells  yon  are  fdolisb  or  nozioos,  oo^  yoa  to 
decline  the  charge  ? 

T.  We  are  in  donbt  how  to  answer  this  question,  ^^tk 
ns  it  is  not  the  produce  of  a  &nn,  the  profitaUe  emplqj- 
ment  of  a  ship,  or  the  eommodions  arrangement  of  a  baildin^ 
bnt  the  sonls  of  little  children  that  are  at  stake.  Tkos 
is  more  of  an  analogy  between  the  position  of  the  physieiii 
and  onr  own. 

P.  We  are  so  &r  agreed.  Yon  ought  not  to  comure  or 
assist  at  the  imperilment  of  sonls,  beeanse  men  in  anthoii^ 
are  stolid  enough,  unconsciously  we  admit,  to  ask  it  of  joil 
If  you  surrender  your  present  schools,  conld  yoa  reacGly  obtun 
access  to  others  untrammelled  with  the  eondition  to  which  joi 
feel  disposed  to  object  ? 

T.  No ;  at  least,  as  Deu:  as  we  can  tell  at  present. 

P.  Are  the  scruples  which  you  seem  to  anticipate  occasioied 
by  your  having  lately  become  better  or  worse  qualified  for  yo«r 
professions — more  or  less  likely  to  form  children  into  well- 
disposed  and  capable  men — or,  adopting  your  language,  to 
save  their  souls  ? 

T.  Better  qualified. 

P.  If  other  schoolmasters,  who  have  not  yet  had  their 
attention  awakened  to  the  impropriety  and  danger  of  forciiig 
children,  without  due  preparation,  npon  the  perusal  of  the 
Bible,  were  to  be  led  to  the  consideration  of  the  subject,  nd 
were  to  incline  to  a  discontinuance  of  the  practice,  should  too 
think  that  they,  also,  had  become  more  capable  ? 

T.  Their  very  readiness  to  investigate  and  discuss  the 
subject  would  predispose  us,  independently  of  the  conehisios 
at  which  they  might  arrive,  to  think  fiivonrably  both  of  theff 
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eapadfy  dud  conscientioasness.  And  their  coinciding  with  us 
could  not  lower  their  standing  in  our  estimation. 

P.  Would  you  be  disposed  to  rate  them  above  or  below  other 
schoohnasters  ? 

T.  Above. 

P.  And  would  their  sense  of  duty  impel  them  to  abandon 
their  schools,  as  much  as  your  sense  of  duty  may  compel  you 
to  abandon  yours  ? 

T.  Quite  as  much.  We  are  but  in  doubt,  however.  We 
are  not  convinced  that  we  ought  to  pursue  such  a  course. 

P.  Let  us  meet  the  supposition  that  you  and  all  who  think 
viih  yon  abandon  your  schools,  would  tiie  change  of  masters 
le  likely  to  conduce  to  the  wel&ure  of  the  children  ? 

T,  We  cannot  but  say  that  it  would  not.  It  would  be  to 
replace  the  more  by  the  less  capable  masters,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  the  children. 

P.  What  shall  we  say  of  conscientious  scruples,  which  lead 
Uie  more  capable  among  schoolmasters  to  relinquish  a  duty, 
beeanse  the  discharge  of  it  is  rendered  difficult  and  irksome  by 
certain  ^'  good  Christians,''  rightlier  called  *^  profaners  of  Chris- 
tianity," and  to  surrender  the  ''  souls  of  little  children''  to  the 
eace  of  less  capable  successors  ? 
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T.  These  are  some  among  ns  who  think  with  yon,  that  the 
Old  Testament  onght  not  to  he  pat  into  the  hands  of  childien 
at  all,  and  who  are  still  more  strongly  of  opinion  that  reading- 
lessons  ought  not  to  he  drawn  from  its  pages.  We  dont 
know  that  their  reasons  for  wishing  to  have  the  Old  Testament 
excluded  from  their  schools  are  the  same  as  yours.  Peopk, 
as  you  know,  and  teachers  in  particular,  are  not  very  free  in 
talking  on  such  matters.  Lessons  from  the  New  Testament, 
and  especially  from  the  Gospels,  as  containing  all  the  teaching 
as  well  as  the  life  of  Christ,  are  not  only  given,  but,  we  thmk 
we  may  say,  would  he  given  by  most  of  us,  if  left  to  act  &a&idj 
on  our  own  responsibility. 

P.  That  will  make  the  work  which  you  have  asked  of  me 
comparatively  easy. 

r.  May  we  understand  that  you  do  not  object  to  the  teaching 
of  the  Christian  religion  in  our  schools  ? 

P.  I  should  like  to  hear  it  taught.  You  should  then  judge 
whether  I  had  any  aversion  to  it.  At  present,  my  objection  is 
to  the  delusion  that  the  reading  of  the  New  Testament,  without 
note  or  comment,  is  teaching  the  Christian  religion. 

T.  Do  you  approve  that  the  children  should  be  catechized  ? 
Are  you  not  aware  that  the  attempt  to  impose  catechisms  is 
one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  dissensions  now  distracting  the 
educational  world  ? 

P.  I  am  quite  aware  of  that.  But  I  cannot  avoid  recog- 
nizing, among  those  who  insist  upon  catechisms,  the  wish  to 
ascertain  what  impressions  have  been  lefb  upon  the  children 
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mi  their  scripture  lessons.  I  may  dissent  from  their  method 
catechizing,  bat  I  will  not  commit  the  injustice  of  con- 
anding  them  with  the  *'  good  Christians/'  who  insist  upon 
riptare-reading  in  schools,  nnaccompanied  by  note  or 
Dunent. 

T,  We  are  surprised:  we  never  expected  to  find  you  an 
proyer  or  eyen  a  tolerator  of  catechisms. 
P.  If  you  mean  by  catechism  a  series  of  questions  and 
swers,  to  be  learnt  by  rote  and  repeated,  you  may  dismiss 
ir  surprise ;  because  catechism,  in  that  sense,  has  no  more 
my  approval  than  the  reading  of  solemn  lessons,  without 
attempt  to  ascertain  what  besides  the  words  has  been  left 
the  memory. 

r.  As  we  never  heard  of  any  other  kind  of  catechism,  our 
prise  was  occasioned  by  supposing  you  to  approve  of  that. 
P.  I  respect,  in  attempts  at  catechizing,  an  acknowledgment 
i  some  pains  ought  to  be  taken  to  ascertain  what  traces  have 
m  left  with  the  children  after  the  words  had  departed  from 
ir  lips,  and  the  sounds  died  away  from  their  ears.  How  can 
lil  to  contrast  the  disposition  evinced  by  such  an  attempt, 
)rtive  though  it  be,  with  that  of  the  ''good  Christians,'*  who 
ioally  plume  themselves  upon  their  liberality,  upon  their  love 
religious  toleration,  because  they  leave  doctrines  of  any  kind 
be  accepted  by  children  as  **  Christian  doctrine  ?  " 
r.  We  are  not  a  little  embarrassed  and  distressed  by  your 
iicisms  on  a  practice  with  which  we  have  been  familiar,  and 
ich  we  have  not  thought  quite  so  heinous  as  it  appears  to 
L  In  claiming  the  performance  of  your  promise,  we  hope 
I  will  favour  us  with  some  specimens  of  the  style  of  catechism 
ieh  you  would  adopt  if  conducting  a  class  in  lessons  from 
I  Gospels. 

P.  Not  forgetting  that,  in  my  opinion,  children  are  unequal 
grappling  with  the  difficulties  of  a  subject  fiEir  above  them, 
which  cannot  be  slurred  over  with  impunity. 
''.  We  are  quite  prepared.    You  hold  that  a  certain  style  of 
•eatechizing,  or  catechizing  by  others,  ought  to  accompany 
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the  reading  of  the  scriptures,  and  that  children  are  unprepared 
for  either. 

P.  Onr  object,  then,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  is  to  ascertain 
whether  the  Gospels,  nsed  as  reading-lessons,  are  adapted  to 
help  children  to  a  perception  of  the  line  of  condnct  which  thej 
ought  to  pursue  on  quitting  school,  and  to  call  £orth  in  them  s 
sense  of  responsibility  perpetually  urging  them  to  pursue  that  hue. 

T.  That  is  exactly  what  we  wish.  How  shall  we  begin? 
We  ought  to  take  cognizance  of  so  much  of  the  Gospels  tt 
may  fairly  be  said  to  comprise  an  epitome  of  the  duties  cimut 
to  man,  and  of  the  precepts  and  injunctions  bearing  upon  aod 
enforcing  them. 

P.  Suppose  we  take  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  as  givoik 
the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew.  You  read  a  verse  or  a 
few  verses  at  a  time,  and  I  will  follow  you  witii  some  ci  ike 
many  questions  which  ought,  as  I  think,  to  be  put  by  teaehflis, 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  impression  made  by  the  words  npoa 
all  scholars,  who  are  reading  the  Scriptures  with  them  for  tin 
purposes  of  religious  instruction.  You  will  then  have  some 
materials  to  help  you  to  decide  whether  the  scriptures  ought  to 
be  read  without  such  catechizing,  and  whether  sehool-childnn 
can  possibly  be  ripe  for  it. 

T.'  That  course  seems  admirably  adapted  to  bring  out  the 
very  difiOienlty  about  which  we  are  desirous  of  bemg  en- 
lightened. We  hope  it  may  lead  to  our  enlightenment  in 
other  respects  also. 

P.  We  can  afterwards,  if  you  wish  it,  discuss  together,  vsi 
endeavour  to  form  some  opinion  upon,  the  impression  liMj 
to  be  produced  from  the  reading  of  the  whole  sermon  on  tin 
understandings  of  children  who  have  not  picked  up,  from  jov    1 
other  teaching,  knowledge  and  habits  of  good  self-govenuneaL   I 
Let  me  again  remind  you,  however,  to  avoid  even  an  approach  to  / 
misapprehension  between  us,  that  I  feel,  as  strongly  as  anj-  I 
body,  how  foolish  it  would  be  to  expect  from  children  appro-  L 
priate  answers  to  the  questions  which  I  am  about  to  sabm^  I 
for  your  consideration.    But  I  contend  that  it  is  worae  this  ]. 
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ixiludi — ihat  it  is  actually  wicked — ^to  pnt  the  scriptures  into 

the  hands  of  people  who  are  not,  at  least,  qualified  to  engage 

kiBiioiud  conyersatian  and  discussion  upon  them,  if  unprepared 

to  deal  satisfiEustorily  with  some  portions  of  them.  In  other  words, 

ttjr  oonTiction  is,  that  the  perusal  of  the  scriptures  should  he 

jaeeeded  by  instruction  which  will  prepare  those  on  whom  the 

jaivilege  is  bestowed  to  search  for  becoming  answers  to  all  my 

questions,  allowing  that  they  might  not  inyariably  find  them. 

T,  (read,)  **  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit,  for  theirs  is  the 
Imgdom  of  heaven."     (Chap.  t.  verse  3.) 

P.  Who  are  the  poor  in  spirit  among  your  relations,  firiends, 
and  acquaintances,  the  people  whom  you  see  and  of  whom  you 
Iiear  ?  The  firemen,  who  mount  the  fire-escapes;  the  boatmen, 
nho  launch  the  life-boat ;  the  sister  of  charity,  who  courageously 
fints  the  abode  of  sickness  and  contagion ;  the  boy,  who  takes 
np  the  quarrel  of  the  injured  and  helpless,  who  boldly  acknow- 
ledges a  fault  to  meet  its  consequences,  and  avows  an  opinion 
however  unacceptable  ?  Or  the  man,  who  shrinks  from  the 
danger  to  which  he  is  summoned  by  the  call  of  duty,  leans 
iqpon  the  opinions  of  others  and  attempts  to  form  none  of  his 
own ;  and  the  boy,  who  hides  his  fiEtults  at  the  risk  of  seeing 
the  consequences  of  them  fjEistened  upon  another?  And  to 
which  of  these  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven  reserved  ?  What  is 
the  meaning  of  being  ^'blessed?"  Happy,  cheerful,  con- 
tented at  the  moment  ?  or  looking  forward  to  such  a  state  of 
idling  at  a  future  time,  in  compensation  for  present  privation, 
MdEaiing,  or  affliction,  courageously  and  unrepiningly  endured? 
T.  "  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn,  for  they  shall  be  com- 
teed."     (v.  4.) 

P.  Ought  people  to  strive  to  guard  one  another  from  disease 
ttd  death  ?  from  loss  and  want  ?  from  fire  and  theft  ?  from 
ignorance,  carelessness,  and  bad  habits,  likely  to  lead  into  all 
If  ihem  ?  Which  are  more  likely  to  mourn, — ^those  who  per- 
tnm  these  duties  to  themselves  and  others,  or  they  who  neglect 
Ikam  ?  Which  will  need  comfort  ?  and  out  of  those  who  need 
Uy  which  will  receive  it,  or  will  all,  and  how  ? 
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T.  ''Blessed  are  the  meek,  for  they  shall  inherit  the 
earth."     (t.  6.) 

P.  What  is  meant  by  inheritance  ?  What  is  the  advantage 
of  inheriting  the  earth  ?  Is  the  earth  a  better  inheritance  now 
than  it  was  formerly  ?  and  why  ?  Whose  children  are  moat 
likely  to  inherit  the  earth  ?  Are  their  children  specially  meek? 
Ought  the  words  '*meek,"  "inherit,"  and  "earth,"  to  be 
interpreted  literally,  according  to  the  meaning  common  among 
us  now,  or  figuratively  ?  and  how  ? 

T,  "Blessed  are  they  which  do  hunger  and  thirst  after 
righteousness,  for  they  shall  be  filled."     (v.  6.) 

P.  What ismeant  by  " hunger,"  and  "thirst," and  "righteous- 
ness "  ?  What  are  the  signs  by  which  we  may  judge  whether 
others  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness,  and  by  which  we 
may  recognize  whether  we  ourselves  hunger  and  thirst  after  it? 
How  will  they  be  filled  ?  and  with  what  ?  Who  may  mait 
reasonably  expect  to  be  filled  ?  The  diligent  or  the  slothfiil? 
the  thrifty  or  the  wasteful?  the  intelligent  or  the  ignorant? 
the  honest  or  the  dishonest?  the  brave  or  the  cowardly? 
Are  the  hunger  and  thirst  here  spoken  of  better  to  be  esti- 
mated  by  words  or  by  deeds  ? 

T.  "  Blessed  are  the  merciful,  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy." 
(v.  7.) 

P.  Who  are  the  merciful?  Who  are  the  persons  who 
most  need  mercy  ?  Are  the  magistrates  who  condemn,  or 
they  who  pardon,  the  guilty,  merciful?  and  why?  "Which 
policemen  are  merciful  ?  Ought  the  disturbers  of  society 
to  be  resisted  and  prevented?  Can  you  state  the  difference 
of  the  effect  upon  society  between  treating  them  merdfoHy 
and  justly  ? 

T.  "  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart :  for  they  shall  see  God." 
(V.8.) 

P.  What  is  meant  by  "  pure  in  heart "  ?  How  are  people 
to  become  pure  in  heart,  and  to  remain  so  ?  Can  people  do 
wrong  or  neglect  to  do  right,  and  be  pure  in  heart  ?  What  is 
doing  wrong  ?     Did  slaveholders  do  wrong  ?     Did  duellists  do 
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wmg?  Did  the  judges,  who  tortured  criminals  and  con- 
demned witches  to  death,  do  wrong  ?  Do  parents  who  neglect 
tbeir  children  do  wrong  ?  Do  the  rich  who  revel  in  luxury 
vhile  the  children  of  their  poyerty-stricken  neighbours  are 
leglected,  do  wrong  ?     Will  they  ever^see  God  ? 

T.  <*  Blessed  are  the  peacemakers :  for  they  shall  be  called 
lie  children  of  God."  (v.  9.) 

P.  Who  are  peacemakers?  Who  are  peace-breakers? 
That  may  cause  some  boys  to  grow  up  into  peacemaking  men, 
id  others  into  peace-breaking  men  ?  Can  children  provide 
»r  themselves  the  treatment  which  is  to  help  them  to  grow 
p  into  peacemakers  ?  Who  ought  to  provide  it  ?  If  they  do 
3t,  will  they  be  called  the  children  of  God  ?  Do  some  people 
)6m  by  their  conduct  indifferent  whether  they  deserve  to  be 
died  children  of  God  ?  Who  are  they  ?  How  do  they  talk, 
i  well  as  act  ? 

T,  '<  Blessed  are  they  which  are  persecuted  for  righteous- 
ess'  sake :  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  (v.  10.) 

P.  Among  the  persons  who  in  various  periods  of  our  history 
Ave  been  apprehended,  convicted,  fined,  imprisoned,  mutilated, 
<amt,  and  hung,  how  can  we  distinguish  which  were  persecuted 
or  righteousness'  sake,  and  which  were  condemned  for  their 
tril  deeds  ?  Do  we  judge  of  all  these  now  as  our  forefathers 
odged?  Why,  or  why  not?  Are  as  many  persons  perse- 
vted  now  for  righteousness'  sake  as  formerly  ?  Are  fewer  per- 
ons  blessed,  and  will  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  be  to  fewer  pro- 
Tessively  as  persecution  diminishes  ? 

T.  <<  Blessed  are  ye,  when  men  shall  revile  you,  and  perse- 
ute  you,  and  shall  say  all  manner  of  evil  against  you  ialseljf 
»r  my  sake."  (v.  11.) 

P.  Ought  people  to  keep  away  from  those  who  would  revile 
id  speak  falsely  of  them  ?  Ought  pains  to  be  taken  to  guard 
{lainst  in  ourselves,  and  to  prevent  in  others,  a  disposition  to 
irile  and  persecute  and  speak  fidsely  ?  Will  people  be  more 
*  less  blessed,  according  as  they  take  these  pains  ? 

T.  ^'Bejoice,  and  be  exceeding  glad:   for  great  is  your 
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reward  in  heayen :  for  bo  persecuted  ihey  tha  prophets  wluch 
were  before  you."  (v.  12.) 

P.  Who  are  told  to  rejoice  ?  and  why  ?  In  what  ciream* 
stances  do  men  generally  rejoice  ?  When  people  are  reyiled 
and  spoken  ill  of,  how  are  we  to  know  whether  they  are  reyfled 
fEdsely  or  not  ?  Are  thieves  and  swindlers  spoken  ill  of  fiilsdy? 
Were  so-called  heretics  spoken  ill  of  falsely  ?  Are  nations 
which  leave  their  destitute  nnrelieved,  and  children  unedu- 
cated, spoken  ill  of  falsely  ? 

T.  *'  Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth :  but  if  the  salt  has  lost  Ids 
savour,  wherewith  shaU  it  be  salted  ?  it  is  thenceforth  goodk 
nothing  but  to  be  cast  out,  and  to  be  trodden  underfoot  of  men." 

(Y.  18.) 

p.  What  people  are  compared  to  the  salt  of  the  earth  ?  ani 
why  ?    What  may  cause  them  to  be  cast  out  ? 

T.  **  Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world.  A  city  that  is  set  on  IB 
hiU  cannot  be  hid."  (v.  14.) 

P.  Who  are  here  said  to  be  the  light  of  the  world  ?  Wkt 
kind  of  people  do  we  now  consider  to  be  the  light  of  tbe 
world  ? 

T.  '*  Neither  do  men  light  a  candle,  and  put  it  under  i 
bushel,  but  on  a  candle-stick ;  and  it  giveth  light  unto  all  thit 
are  in  the  house. 

'^  Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men,  that  they  may  seeyoir 
good  works,  and  glorify  your  Father  which  is  in  heaTen."* 
(v.  16,  16.) 

P.  In  what  spirit  ought  people  to  do  good  works,  so  tint 
the  light  may  shine  upon  them  ?  How  may  men  hope  to 
glorify  God  ?  When  men  praise  Him  much  and  do  little  or  no 
good  to  man,  what  does  the  light  shine  upon  ? 

T,  *^  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  law  or  the    ^ 
prophets :  I  am  not  come  to  destroy,  but  to  folfil."  (v.  17.) 

P.  What  was  the  law  ?  and  who  were  the  prophets  ?  WW 
kind  of  law  is  that  which  ought  not  to  be  destroyed  ?  Can  lay 
effort  be  required  for  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy  ?  Do  peqJe 
prophesy  now  ?    What  is  the  distinction  between  finreteUiog 
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1  parqpliesying  9  Haye  we  Teiained  all  the  laws  that  were  in 
06  among  onr  forefathers  ?  and  why  not  ?  When  a  law  is 
ealed  is  it  destroyed  ?  What  wonld  onr  present  state  be,  if 
had  not  emancipated  onrselves  from  some  of  our  old  laws  ? 
P.  ''  For  yerily  I  say  nnto  yon,  Till  heaven  and  earth  pass, 
I  jot  or  one  tittle  shall  in  no  wise  pass  from  the  law  till  all 
folfiUed."  (v.  18.) 
!^.  What  is  meant  by  *'  heaven,"  and  its  passing  ?  and  what 

is  that  which  is  not  yet  fulfilled,  bat  will  be  fulfilled  ?  Is 
leant  that  heaven  will  pass,  and  if  not,  is  it  meant  that  earth 

pass  ? 

?,  "Whosoever,  therefore,  shall  break  one  of  these  least 
imandments,  and  shall  teach  men  so,  he  shall  be  called  the 
(t  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven :  bnt  whosoever  shall  do  and 
^  them,  the  same  fihall  be  called  great  in  the  kingdom  of 
ven."  (v.  19.) 

^  What  are  the  commandments  here  referred  to  ?  Are 
f  always  taught  in  the  same  sense  by  different  men  ?  How 
we  to  distinguish  right  from  wrong  teaching  ?  Is  not  the 
mpt  to  rectify  the  interpretation  and  teaching  of  them 
[uently  ecmdemned  as  the  breaking  of  them  ?  Who  is  the 
le  likely  to  break  a  commandment— he  who  accepts  it  to  be 
idly  obeyed,  as  interpreted  in  an  age  of  barbarism,  fixed  and 
Iterable ;  or  he  who  accepts  it,  deeply  impressed  with  a 
se  of  the  duty  imposed  upon  him  to  examine  it  by  the  light 
Qiat  superior  intelligence,  the  growth  of  ages,  which  has 
Q  bequeathed  to  him,  to  use  in  his  own  generation,  and  to 
d  down  improved  to  his  children  ? 

\  "  For  I  say  unto  you.  That  except  your  righteousness 
I  exceed  the  righteousness  of  the  scribes  and  pharisees,  ye 
1  in  no  case  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.*-  (v.  20.) 
^  What  is  righteousness  ?  What  was  the  righteousness  of 
scribes  and  pharisees?  How  can  we  tell  whether  our 
teocuniess  exceeds  the  righteousness  of  the  scribes  and 
risees  7  Were  the  pharisees  rich  men,  living  apparently 
'  little  disturbed   by  the  poverty  and  suffering  in  the 
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midst  of  which  they  dwelt  ?  Were  they  men  professing  do^ 
tnnes  and  living  in  ntter  disregard  of  them,  touchy  if  ehaiged 
with  not  believing  what  they  professed,  but,  laughing  to  scon 
or  attacking  with  violence  him  who  snmmoned  them  to  act 
up  to  the  tenets  of  their  religion  as  construed  by  themselves? 
Are  there  any  pharisees  now,  and  if  so,  why  do  they  seem  nndifl* 
mayed  and  indifferent  to  the  warning  that  they  are  lisking 
exclnsion  from  heaven  ? 

T.  <<  Ye  have  heard  that  it  was  said  by  them  of  old  time, 
Thou  shalt  not  kill ;  and  whosoever  shall  kill  shall  be  in 
danger  of  the  judgment : 

"But  I  say  unto  you,  That  whosoever  is  angry  with  Us 
brother  without  a  cause,  shall  be  in  danger  of  the  judgment: 
and  whosoever  shall  say  to  his  brother,  Eaca,  shall  be  in  danger 
of  the  council :  but  whosoever  shall  say,  Thou  fool,  shall  be  in 
danger  of  hell  fire."  (v.  21,  22.) 

P.  Is  it  forbidden  to  kill  in  any  circumstances  ?  or  irM 
will,  and  what  will  not,  justify  killing  ?  What  is  the  judg- 
ment of  which  we  are  warned  here  ?  May  a  man  be  angij 
with  his  brother  with  cause  ?  and  how  can  we  know  for  certain 
whether  anger  be  with  or  without  cause  ?  What  is  metit 
by  **  Eaca  "  ?  and  what  is  **  council,"  which  is  something 
more  terrible  than  "judgment,"  but  less  fierce  than"hdl- 
fire  "  ?  Where  is  hell,  with  its  fire  ?  And  how  are  thflf 
reconcilable  with  Divine  wisdom  and  goodness  ? 

T.  "  Therefore  if  thou  bring  thy  gift  to  the  altar,  and  tben 
rememberest  that  thy  brother  hath  aught  against  thee ; 

"  Leave  there  thy  gift  before  the  altar,  and  go  thy  vaj 
first  be  reconciled  to  thy  brother,  and  then  come  and  offer  tiif 
gift."  (v.  23,  24.) 

P.  What  gifts  used  people  to  take  to  the  altar  in  fonnff 
times  ?  and  why  ?  What  gifts  are  taken  to  the  altar  ii 
modem  times  ?  Is  prayer  a  gift  ?  Is  praise  a  gift  ?  Wat  . 
a  rich  man  approaches  the  altar  with  prayer  and  praise,  leanqg 
destitution  unrelieved,  and  ignorance  unenlightened,  has  V$ 
brother  aught  against  him,  and  would  he  do  well  to  leave  b 
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prayer  and  praise,  and  go  his  way  to  be  reconciled  to  his 
bnotlier? 

T.  ''  Agree  with  thine  adversary  qnickly,  whilst  thou  art  in 
Aie  way  with  him  ;  lest  at  any  time  the  adversary  deliver  thee 
k>  the  jndge,  and  the  jndge  deliver  thee  to  the  officer,  and  then 
1)6  cast  into  prison. 

"  Verily  I  say  nnto  thee,  Then  shalt  by  no  means  come  out 
ihence  tiU  then  hast  paid  the  uttermost  farthing."  (v.  25,26.) 

P.  Is  an  adversary  always  sure  to  be  in  the  right  ?  when 
lot,  ought  we  to  yield  to  him  or  to  resist  him  ?  If  he  be  in  the 
ight,  what  other  reasons  are  there  for  yielding  to  him,  besides 
he  fear  of  being  delivered  to  the  judge  and  the  officer,  to  be 
aust  into  prison  ?  Does  the  threat  here  sanction  imprisonment 
or  debt  ?  or  why  do  you  think  that  it  does  not  ? 

T.  ''  Ye  have  heard  that  it  was  said  by  them  of  old  time,  ^ 
Zhou  shalt  not  commit  adultery : 

"  But  I  say  unto  you,  that  whosoever  looketh  on  a  woman 
o  lust  after  [her,  hath  committed  adultery  already  with  her  in 
lis  heart."  (v.  27,  28.) 

P.  These  verses  are  so  evidently  unfit  for  children,  that  I 
eifirain  from  proposing  the  questions  which  ought  certainly  to 
16  put  to  adults.  This  is  one  of  the  cases  in  which  words 
nthout  meaning  are  better  fitted  for  children  than  words  with 
leaning.  Better  than  either,  that  such  words  should  be  with- 
ield  from  them  altogether. 

T.  "  And  if  thy  right  eye  oflfend  thee,  pluck  it  out,  and  cast 
;  from  thee ;  for  it  is  profitable  for  thee  that  one  of  thy  mem- 
ers  should  perish,  and  not  that  thy  whole  body  should  be  cast 
ito  heU. 

**  And  if  thy  right  hand  offend  thee,  cut  it  off,  and  cast  it 
tvm  thee :  for  it  is  profitable  for  thee  that  one  of  thy  members 
lonld  perish,  and  not  that  thy  whole  body  should  be  cast  into 
6ll."  (v.  29,  80.) 

P.  Are  the  expressions  "right  eye"  and  "right  hand" 
leant  to  be  taken  literally,  or  how  ?  Would  it  be  a  wise  pro- 
eeding  to  pluck  out  a  damaged  eye,  or  to  cu\>  o%  ^^q^qs^^^^ 
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hand  ?    How  onght  we  to  inteipret  this  aUnskm  to 
bility  of  our  bodies  being  cast  into  hell  ? 

T.  <<  It  hath  been  said,  Whosoeyer  abdl  put  aw 
.  let  him  give  her  a  writing  of  diyoreememt : 

"  But  I  say  unto  you,  That  whosoerer  fihall  put 
wife,  saving  for  the  cause  of  fornication,  -catMetii  h 
mit  adultery:  and  whosoever  shall  marry  Iter  that  is 
committeth  adultery."  (v.  81,  82.) 

P.  Surely  the  topics  here  referred  to  'canaot,  witi 
priety,  be  deliberately  Soreed  upon  ehikben.  Wo 
decent  mother  bludi  if  haer  boys,  fiwsh  :from  seho 
their  curiosity  had  been  excited  but  not  gratified,  - 
to  explain  w^t  was  skeacrt  by  fondeation  uid 
and  whether  di\«roed  wcaoen  were  ever  married 
days? 

T.  ^^  Again,  ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said  1 
old  time,  Thou  Bhalt  not  forswear 'thyself^  but  8h& 
unto  the  Lord  thine  oaths : 

**  But  I  say  unto  you,  Swear  not  at  all;  neither  I 
for  it  is  God's  throne: 

"  Nor  by  the  earth,  for  it  is  his  footstool :  neithe 
salem ;  for  it  is  the  city  of  the  ^eat  King. 

'^  Neither  shalt  thou  swear  by  thy  head,  beoause  i 
not  make  one  hair  white  or  black. 

**  But  let  your  communication  be.  Yea,  Yea ;  Nay. 
whatsoever  is  more  than  these  cometh  of  evil."  (v.  £ 

P.  How  are  the  practices  in  our  courts  of  law  and 
Parliament  reconcilable  with  these  prohibitions  ?  I 
mony  of  being  sworn  ought  to  be  maintained,  in  wl 
it  to  be  justified  ?  If  people  ought  not  to  swear  \ 
nor  by  earth,  nor  by  Jerusalem,  nor  by  one's  head, 
swear  by  other  things  unenumerated  ?  and  if  so,  by  wh 
Is  the  New  Testament  less  God's  book  than  the  i 
throne,  or  the  earth  His  footstool  ? 

T.  "Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said.  An 
eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth : 
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**  But  I  say  irato  yon,  That  ye  resist  3iot  eyil :  Irat  whoso- 
ever shall  smite  thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  tarn  to  him  the  other 
also."  (t.  88,  89.) 

P.  Wonid  it  be  possible  for  society  to  exist,  if  its  well-dis- 
posed members  acted  npon  the  literal  interpretation  of  the 
irords  "  Besist  not  evil  '*  ?  How  could  we  get  on  without 
ipolice  and  an  armed  force  ?  What  is  to  be  thought  of  the 
nnderstandings  of  those  who  accept  these  injunctions  in  their 
£teral  sense,  imd  yet  never  think  of  acting  up  to  them  ?  or  of 
4heir  cohsoiences,  if  they  pretend  to  accept  of  them  ? 

T.  "  And  if  any  man  will  sue  thee  at  the  law,  and  take  thy 
■VOat,  let  him  have  thy  cloke  also. 

**  And  whosoever  shall  compel  thee  to  go  a  mile,  go  with  him 
^Mnia."  (v.  40,  41.) 

P.  What  would  become  of  all  our  industrial  arrangements, 
4fthese  injunctions  were  interpreted  literally  and  obeyed  accord- 
ingly ?    If  it  be  impossible  to  do  that,  what  interpretation  is  to 
'h^  put  upon  them,  so  that  we  may  regulate  our  daily  Mfe  by 
fhem  scrupulously  and  reverentially  ? 

r.  "  Give  to  him  that  asketh  thee,  and  from  Mm  that 
■*wmld  borrow  of  thee  turn  not  away."  (v.  42.) 

P.  Ought  we  not  on  all  occasions  to  perform  good  deeds, 
*ii8d  refrain  from  evil  deeds  ?  Would  a  man  always  do  good, 
"^*tte  he  to  give  to  every  one  that  asked  of  him  ?  Might  he 
"•rt  sometimes  be  doing  much  evil  ?  Ought  a  man  to  give, 
'Ngaidless  of  the  consequences  of  his  giving  ?  When  the 
%i]plieation  is  to  borrow.  Ought  a  nmn  to  lend,  indifferent 
Wiether  the  borrower  is  likely  to  be  able,  or  even  means,  to 
^^f9Lj  him"?  What  would  such  a  lender  be  encouraging? 
Vliat  may  this  verse  mean  ?    What  do  you  feel  sure  it  cannot 

•T.  "  Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said,  Thou  shalt  love 
^neighbour,  and  hate  thine  enemy ; 

"But  I  say  unto  you,  Love  your  enemies,  bless  them  that 
i^lfBe  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray  for  them 
Ideh  despitefully  use  you  and  persecute  you : 

8—2 
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^'  That  ye  may  be  the  children  of  yonr  Father  which  is  in 
heaven :  for  he  maketh  the  snn  to  rise  on  the  eyil  and  on 
the  good,  and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  Tujnsi." 
(v.  48,  44,  45.) 

P.  In  what  sense  onght  people  to  love  their  enemies? 
Ought  invaders  and  robbers  to  be  kept  at  bay  ?  Who  are  the 
enemies  of  the  good  ?  Ought  criminals  to  be  confined  anl 
subjected  to  reformatory  discipline  ?  Explaiu  in  other  wonb 
how  we  may  hope  to  be  the  children  of  our  Father  which  is  in 
heaven.  Does  he  make  no  distinction  between  the  evil  and  the 
good,  the  just  and  the  unjust,  because  he  maketh  the  son  lo 
shine  and  the  rain  to  fEill  equally  on  both  ?  In  what  nj 
ought  we  to  pray  for  them  which  despitefully  use^ns  and  perse- 
cute us  ?  How  should  we  set  about  doing  them  good  sal 
blessing  them  ? 

T.  **  For  if  ye  love  them  which  love  you,  what  reward  hsfB 
ye  ?    Do  not  even  the  publicans  the  same  ? 

"  And  if  ye  salute  your  brethren  only,  what  do  ye  more  thii 
others  ?  do  not  even  the  publicans  so  ?  "   (v.  46,  47.) 

P.  Is  it  no  reward,  to  strengthen  the  love  towards  ns  d 
those  who  love  us,  by  trying  to  deserve  their  love  ?     Is  not  tin 
cultivation  of  feelings  of  good-will  sure  to  bring  its  reward  ia 
self-improvement  ?    Ought  ingratitude  to  be  lightly  thought  of? 
Whom  do  little  children  love  ?     Whom  can  they  not  be  bronj^  J 
to  love  ?     How  are  they  to  be  taught  to  distinguish  betweo  | 
good  and  bad,  and  led  to  cling  to  the  one  and  shun  the  other?  J 
In  what  respect  will  this  influence  their  conduct  towards  the  f 
doers  of  good  and  the  doers  of  evil  ?  f 

T.  "Be  ye  therefore  perfect,  even  as  your  Father  which i 
in  heaven  is  perfect."  (v.  48.) 

P.  The  concluding  verse  of  this  chapter  has  justly  hea  f^ 
considered  as  offering  to  the  intelligent  and  devout  student  of 
Scripture  the  key  whereby  to  interpret  seeming  obseoritte 
and  reconcile  seeming  contradictions ;  but  the  intelligat 
student  must  be  more  than  a  mere  child.  What  is  the  periao- 
tion  of  the  Father  ?     How  are  we  to  fit  ourselves  to  apprecUB 
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is  infinite  goodness  and  Tvisdom  ?  How  to  reconcile  them 
th  the  existence  of  evil  and  His  infinite  power  ?  How  far 
n  reason  carry  ns  ?  and  where  must  we  fall  down  humbly, 
ntented  to  adore?  How  can  we  guard  oursehes  while 
iwing  to  His  will,  from  falling  into  a  base  and  sluggish  sub- 
rvience  to  men  presuming  to  speak  in  His  name  ?    Is  it  piety 

impiety,  ffuith  or  infidelity,  to  accept  interpretations  of 
olated  passages  of  Scripture  inconsistent  with  Divine  perfeo- 
m  ?  Which  will  bring  us  nearer  to  His  perfection — ^to 
ject  all  interpretation  at  variance  with  Divine  wisdom  and 
lodness,  or  to  accept  such  blindly  and  negligently,  as  though 
ath  concerned  us  not  ? 

T.  ''  Take  heed  that  ye  do  not  your  alms  before  men,  to  be 
»en  of  them :  otherwise  ye  have  no  reward  of  your  Father 
hich  is  in  heaven. 

"  Therefore,  when  thou  doest  thine  ahns,  do  not  sound  a 
rompet  before  thee,  as  the  hypocrites  do  in  the  synagogues, 
od  in  the  streets,  that  they  may  have  glory  of  men.  Verily, 
say  unto  you,  they  have  their  reward. 

*'But  when  thou  doest  alms,  let  not  thy  left  hand  know 
iti  thy  right  hand  doeth : 

**  That  thine  alms  may  be  in  secret :  and  thy  Father  which 
•eeth  in  secret  shall  reward  thee  openly."  (chap.  vi.  v.  1  to  4.) 

P.  What  is  meant  by  '*  ahns  "  ?  Is  indiscriminate  almsgiving, 
nm  in  secret,  the  ^*  alms  "  here  recommended  ?  Is  the  relief 
llbrded  by  our  poor-laws,  although  given  openly,  meant  to  be 
Iproved  ?  Are  schools,  established  by  the  wealthier  adults  for 
he  children  of  their  poorer  neighbours,  unavoidably  and  even 
esirably  public,  among  the  alms  discountenanced?  Which 
immunity  might  be  supposed  to  contain  the  greater  proportion 
r  hypocrites, — that  in  which  there  is  abundant  educational 
rovieion  to  teach  and  train  all  children,  so  that  they  may 
Mp  themselves  as  men  clear  from  destitution,  temptation, 
dd  wickedness,  and  poor-laws  to  relieve  the  wretchedness 
'hich  education  had  been  unable  to  prevent ;  or  that  in  which 
liese  matters  are  neglected  or  so  imperfectly  attended  to,  as 
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that  beggars  should  crowd  the  thoroughfares,  squalid  poverty 
crouch  unrelieved  in  the  alleys,  and  half-clad,  ill-fed,  and 
untaught  children,  ripen  under  '^  Christian"  eyes  for  the 
prison  aud  the  gallows,  unless  cut  off  by  early  death  ? 

T.  '*  And  when  thou  prayest,  thou  shalt  not  be  as  the 
hypocrites  are:  for  they  love  to  pray  standing  in  the  syiiA- 
gogues,  and  in  the  comers  of  the  streets,  that  they  may 
be  seen  of  men.  Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  they  have  theff 
reward. 

'*  But  thou,  when  thou  prayest,  enter  into  thy  closet,  aoi 
when  thou  hast  shut  thy  door,  pray  to  thy  Father,  which  is 
in  secret ;  and  thy  Father,  which  seeth  in  secret,  shall  rewud 
thee  openly."     (v.  6,  6.) 

P.  How  are  we  to  distinguish  the  hypocrites  here  inveighed 
against  ?  Do  they  frequent  our  churches  and  chapels,  as  they 
did  the  synagogues-  of  old  ?  Who  is  a  hypocrite  ?  "What  is 
he  who  makes  promises  which  he  never  thinks  of  perfoimiogf 
who  professes  with  his  lips. what  he  disavows  by  his  conducts 
who  not  only  lies  to  himself,  countenanced  by  those  who  al» 
lijB,  and  lies  tp  his  God,  if  he  can  be  supposed  to  acknowledge 
one,  but  is  so  indifferent  about  his  words  as-  to  be  unconscious 
whether  he  lie  or  not,  while  addressing  Him  whom  he  professes 
to  love,  to  honour,  and  to  obey  ? 

T.  **But  when  ye  pray,  use  not  vain  repetitions,  as  the 
heathen  do ;  for  they  think  that  they  shall  be  heard  for  ther 
much  speaking : 

**Be  not  ye,  therefore,  like  unto  them;  for  your  Father 
knoweth  what-  things  ye  have  need  of  before  ye  ask  Him.'* 
(v.  7,  8.) 

P.  "Wherein  do  our  churches  and  chapels  differ  from  the 
temples  of  the  heathen  in  regard  to  **vain  repetitions?" 
Does  anything  take  place  in  them  that  might  be  constroe^ 
as  insulting  to  Divine  wisdom,  and  derogatory  to  Divina 
goodness  ?  Who  most  resemble  the  heathen  ?  they  who 
refuse  to  enter  a  church  or  chapel  till  assured  that  heathenish 
practices  have  no  admittance  there,  or  they  who  rush  belter- 
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dcelier  inio  iiieni:,  regardless  of  '^  Tain  repetitions''  approaohing 
o  motkeaj^  and  &rgetfdl  of  the  admonition  of  Hini  who  said^ 
'  Yonr  Father  knoweth  what  things  je  haTe  need  of  before  ye- 
\ak  Mm"  ? 

T.^' After  this  manner,  therefinre,  praj  ye:  Our  Father 
vhich  art  in  heaven,  hallowed  be  thy  name. 

"  Thy  kingdam  comeu .  Thy  will  be  done  in  earth,  as  it  is 
It  heaven."     (v.  9,  lOw) 

P.  Whait  kingdom  is  that  which  is  not  yet  come  ?  How  is 
3od's  will  done  in  heaven  ?  Mnst  it  be  koown  in  order  to  be 
3ime?  What  is  His  will  in  earth?  How  is  His  will  to  be 
Lflamed  ?  Will  not  the  repetition  of  that  prayer  by  people*  who 
3o  not  strive  to  learn  His  will,  in  order  to  do  it,  be  a  *'  vain* 
npoldtion  "  ? 

2!.  "  Give  ns  this  day  our  daily  bread,"     (v.  IL) 

P.  Does  God  give  daily  bread  to  all  who  ask  it  ?  Does  He 
l^it  alike  to- tiie  idle,  and  industrious?  to  the  ignorant  and 
laMligent  ?  to  the  wasteM  and  saving  ?  to  the  drunken  and 
ioiber  ?  to  the  dishonest  and  honest  ?  What  is  to  be  thought- 
dihe  man  who  prays  regularly  for  his  daily  bread,  heedless  of 
Ihe  qualities  and  conduct  in  himself  by  which  his  prayer  will 
fiid  &vour  ?  What  must  be  supplied  by  others  to  children  to 
€oable  them  to  possess  the  qualities  and  to  practise  the  conduct 
ftnough  which  prayers  for  daily  bread  will  be  listened  to  ? 
Hhai  is.to  be  thought  of  rich  men,  confident  of  having  their 
own  daily  bread,  and  o&eimg  up  daily  prayers  for  it,  careless 
blether  the  children  around  are  obtaining  that  without  which 
Qie  expectation  of  daily  bread  for  them  as  men  is  hopeless  ? 

T.  '' And  forgive  us  our  debts  as.  we  forgive  our  debtors." 
^.12.) 

P.  What  are  the  debts  here  asked  to  be  forgiven?  In 
k«king  that  they  may  be  forgiven,  are  we  conscious  that  we 
M  earnestly  striving  not  to  incur  others  like  unto  them  ? 
^9.  it  for  the  good  of  society  that  some  debts  should  be  in- 
terred? and  how  are  they  to  be  distinguished  &om  debts 
^ch  ought  not  to  be  incurred?     Ought  both  or  either  to 
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be  forgiven  or  paid?  Do  we  always  forgive  our  debtors? 
When  ongM  we,  and  when  ought  we  not  ?  And  when  ought 
we  to  hope  for  forgiveness  ? 

T.  ''  And  lead  ns  not  into  temptation,  but  deliver  ns  from 
evil :  for  thine  is  the  kingdom,  and  the  power,  and  the  gloiy, 
for  ever.     Amen."     (v.  18.) 

P.  "Who  are  most  exposed  to  temptation  ?  What  must  we 
do  while  we  pray,  so  as  not  to  be  led  into  temptation  ?  If  we 
pray  and  omit  to  do  that  which  is  needfdl,  in  order  to  keep  od 
of  temptation,  is  such  prayer  self-improving  ?  Who  are  re- 
sponsible for  keeping  children  out  of  temptation,  and  for  so 
educating  them  ihat  they  may  not  be  led  into  temptation  u 
men  ?  If  they  who  should  protect  children  disregard  iliiB 
duty,  what  is  the  worth  of  their  prayer  "  not  to  be  led  into 
temptation"?  In  what  respect  does  it  differ  from  ''Tail 
repetition "  ?  May  they  expect  to  be  delivered  from  e?il? 
and  will  the  words  ''  Thine  is  the  kingdom,  the  power,  aal 
the  glory,"  from  such  lips,  be  acceptable  homage  or  fiilsoiM 
flattery? 

T.  **  For  if  ye  forgive  men  their  trespasses,  your  heavenlf 
Father  will  also  forgive  you : 

"  But  if  ye  forgive  not  men  their  trespasses,  neither  ifll  t 
your  Father  forgive  your  trespasses."     (v.  14,  15.)  Ir 

P.  What  is  meant  by  trespasses  ?  Ought  policemen,  flf 
magistrates,  or  judges  or  jurymen,  to  forgive  trespasses  f 
Will  they  be  forgiven  ?  Why  are  not  the  trespasses  of  engine 
drivers,  captains  of  ships,  and  others  in  responsible  sitoatioi^ 
forgiven  ?  What  is  done  with  drunken,  dishonest  servants? 
with  pickpockets  and  burglars  ?  How  can  they  be  foign* 
consistently  with  what  is  owing  to  the  sober,  and  honest,  ul 
well-conducted,  and  the  aged,  and  children,  who  demand  oor 
tender  care  and  protection  ? 

T.  **  Moreover,  when  ye  fast,  be  not  as  the  hypocrites,  rf 
a  sad  countenance ;  for  they  disfigure  their  fieu^es,  that  tiwy 
may  appear  unto  men  to  fast.  Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  thej 
have  their  reward. 


I 
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But  thon,  when  thou  fiastest,  anoint  thine  head,  and  wash 
ace: 

That  thou  appear  not  unto  men  to  fast,  hut  nnto  thy 
er  which  is  in  secret ;  and  thy  Father,  which  seeth  in 
it,  shall  reward  thee  openly."  (v.  16  to  18.) 
.  "What  is  meant  hy  "  fiast "  ?  Why  onght  people  to  fast? 
n  onght  they  to  fast  ?  Are  men  beholden  to  do  any  thing 
li]is  not  for  their  good?  What  is  the  reward  which 
crites  are  said  to  haye?  Why  should  people  who  fast 
it  their  heads  ?  and  how  will  they  be  rewarded  openly  ? 
some  manners  and  customs  adapted  for  all  climates, 
others  for  particular  ages  and  climates?  Are  fasting 
anointing  to  be  considered  among  the  former  or  the 
r?  What  are  the  essentials  to  be  obserred  so  as  not 
cur  the  reproach  of  hypocrisy  ? 

.  "  Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasures  upon  earth,  where 
I  and  rust  doth  corrupt,  and  where  thieves  break  through 
steal."     (v.  19.) 

.  How  do  rich  men  reconcile  their  conduct  with  this 
iction  ?  and  do  they  succeed  in  reconciling  it,  in  your 
lation  ?  How  must  these  words  be  interpreted,  so  as  to 
fy  the  conduct  of  rich  men?  or  how  must  the  conduct 
ch  men  be  modified  to  harmonize  with  a  different  inter- 
ition  ?  Ought  men  to  abstain  from  building  houses,  be- 
e  thieves  break  into  them  ?  or  from  weaving  garments^ 
use  moths  consume  them?  or  from  making  implements 
tools,  beceause  rust  corrodes  them  ? 
,  "  But'  lay  up  for  yourselves  treasures  in  heaven,  where 
ler  moth  nor  rust  doth  corrupt,  and  where  thieves  do  not 
k  through  nor  steal: 

For  where  your  treasure  is,  there  will  your  heart  be  also." 
10,  21.) 

.  What  are  the  treasures  here  referred  to  ?  and  who 
Dses  of  them?  How  is  it  possible  for  a  man  to  gain 
ss  to  them?  May  he  not  live  in  a  house,  and  possess 
iture,  raiment,  implements,  and  tools,  without  losing  his 
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chance  of  treasures  in  heaven  ?  Who  mostly  obtain  possession 
of  earthly  treasures — ^the  industrious,  intelligent,  sober,  saving 
an4  trustworthy  ?  or  the  indolent,  ignorant,  drunken,  wasteful, 
and  dishonest?  Which  of  the  two  ace  best  able  and  best 
disposed  to  benefit  their  neighbours  ?  To  which  of  the  two, 
through  many  ages,  do  we  owe  it  that  the  land  in  which 
we  live  is  covered  with  houses,  hospitals,  schools,  and  other 
buildings,  with  roads  and  canals,  and  materials  in  every  stage 
of  preparation,  so  as  to  admit  of  our  living  in  comfort  and 
thankfulness  ?  Which  of  the  two  may  we  suppose  to  be  des- 
tined to  obtain  possession  of  treasure  in  heaven  ? 

T.  "  The  light  of  the  body  ia  the  eye :  it;  therefore,  thine 
eye  be  single,  thy  whole  body  shall  be  full  of  light : 

**  But  if  thine  eye  be  evil,  thy  whole  body  shall  be  foil  (rf 
darkness.  If  therefore  the  light  that  is  in  thee  be  darkness, 
how  great  is  that  darkness ! ''     (v.  22,  23).) 

P.  What  is  the  kind  of  light  here  alluded  to  ?  and  of  the 
darkness  ?  When  is  an  eye  single,  and  when,  is  it  not  ? 
How  can  any  light  be  properly  represented  as  darkness  ? 

T.  "No  man  can  serve  two  masters  :  for  either  he  wiU  hate 
the  one,  and  love  the  other ;  or  else  he  will  hold  to  the  one 
and  despise  the  other.  Ye  cannot  serve  God  and  ManoanoD." 
(v.  24.) 

P.  In  what  sense  is  it  that  a  man  cannot  serve  two  masters)^ 
Who  or  what  is  Mammon  ?  Have  you  ever  heard  Mammon 
spoken  of  as  synonymous  with  **  riches  ?  '*  and  care  for  lichee 
as  equivalent  to  an  absence  of  care  for  God  ?  Ought  richee 
to  be  cared  for?  Which  of  two  men  possessed  of  riches 
may  be  supposed  to  serve  God  best  ? — he  who  cares  for  hil 
riches,  and  uses  them  in  doing  good,  or  he  who  despiflea 
and  squanders  them,  and  sinks  into  dependence  upon  the  riches 
of  others  ? 

T.  **  Therefore  I  say  unto  you.  Take  no  thought  for  your 
life,  what  ye  shall  eat,  or  what  ye  shall  drink ;  nor  yet  for 
your  body,  what  ye  shall  put  on.  Is  not  the  life  more  than 
meat,  and  the  body  than  raiment  ?  "  (v.  25.) 
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P.  'V^^uch  is  the  preferable  state  of  society — ^that  where 
there  is  abundance  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  or 
tjiat  where  BCBxmtfy  and  destitution  prevail  ?  What  qualities 
in  its.  members  are  likely  to  lead  to  each  of  these  states  of 
spoieiy  ?  In  which  of  these  will  men  be  taking  most  thought 
fon:  their  lives  and  for  their  bodies  ?  Why  should  men  be 
baddless  of  meat  and  raiment,  because  life  is  more  than  meat, 
dfki  the  body  than  raiment? 

P.  **  Behold  the  fowls  of  the  air  :  for  they  sow  not,  neither 
da  they -reap,  nor  gather  into  bams  ;  yet  your  heavenly  Father 
ioedeth  ihem»     Are  ye  not  much  better  than  they  ?  "  (v.  26.) 

P.  To  what  state  would  men  be  shortly  reduced,  if  they 
ceased  to  sow,  to  reap,  and  to  gather  into  bams  ?  Would 
tiieir  heavenly  Father  feed  them  ?  In  what  respect  are  men 
better  than  the  fowls  of  the  air  ?  Can  fowls  sow  and  reap  ? 
Why  should  men  cease  to  sow  and  reap>  because  birds  can  do 
Hibither)  and  therefore  do  neither  ? 

T.  **  Which  of' you  by  taking  thought  can  add  one  cubit 
q^  his  statcQfe  ?- 

"And  why  take  ye  thought  for  raiment?*  Consider  the 
Blj^s  of  the  field  how  they-  grow  ;  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they 

"  And  yet  1=  say  unto  you,  that  even  Solomon  in  all  his 
^ly  wa£  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these."  (v.  27,  28,  29.) 

P.  Because  people  by  thought  cannot  add  to  their  stature — 
hat:  is,  cannot  do  impossibilities,  ought  they  not  to  do  by 
hQQ^t  what  is  possible  for  the  maintenance  of  themselves: 
ad  others  ?  What  would  be  the  consequence  if  all  people,  by 
oigapplying  these  words,  were  to  relinquish  the  thought  of 
bOeompUshing  what  is  possible,  because  the  attempt  to  acoom- 
»]ifih  impossibilities  savours  of  madness  ?  Ought  people  to 
aike  thought  of  raiment  ?  Why^  or  why  not  ?  What  influence 
mgjai  to  be  exercised  over  their- judgment,  and  hence  over 
iheir  conduct,  by  the  reflection  that  the  lilies  of  the  flcld  toil 
i0t,  neither  do  they  spin  ? 

T.  "  Wherefore,  if  God  clothe  the  grass  of  the  field,  which 
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to-daj  is,  and  to-morrow  is  cast  into  the  OYen/  shall  he  not 
much  more  clothe  yon,  0  ye  of  little  Mth  ?  "  (y.  80.) 

P.  In  what  sense  is  the  word  **  clothe  "  nsed  here  ?  Hoir 
does  God  clothe  men  and  women  ?  What  must  they  do  to 
deserve  to  he  clothed  ?  When  people  work  for  their  clothing, 
bow  do  th^  show  their  fJEuth  ?  When  they  neglect  to  work, 
pretending  to  rely,  or  ignorantly  and  unwarrantably  relying, 
upon  God,  how  do  they  show  their  want  or  misdirection  of 
&ith? 

T.  ''Therefore,  take  no  thought,  saying,  What  shall  m 
est  f  or,  what  shall  we  drink  ?  or,  wherewithal  shall  we  be 
dothed? 

*'  (For  after  all  these  things  do  the  Gentiles  seek :)  for  your 
heayenly  Father  knoweth  that  ye  have  need  of  all  these  things." 
(t.  81,82.) 

P.  What  thought  must  people  have  taken,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  *'  take  no  thought "  about  what  they  shall  eat  and 
what  they  shall  put  on  ?  What  must  we  do  in  order  to  lire 
and  to  be  able  to  assist  others  to  Hto  ?  Can  we  get  whereivitli 
to  feed  and  clothe  ourselves  without  working  skilfully  and 
intelligently,  and  saving  carefully  ?  and  how  can  these  things 
be  done  without  thought  ?  How  did  you  acquire  this  know- 
ledge ?  In  what  respects  ought  Jew  and  Gentile  to  think  and 
do  alike  ?  and  in  what  respects  may  they  think  and  aei 
differently? 

r.  "  But  seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  his  righteoos- 
ness ;  and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you."  (v.  83.) 

P.  What  are  the  **  kingdom  of  Gt)d,"  and  "  His  righteous- 
ness/' which  people  are  commanded  to  seek  first  ?  Is  eaitb 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  God  ?  and  where  is  man  to  exert  him- 
self while  seeking  the  kingdom  of  God  ?  What  are  "  these 
things  "  which  will  be  added  if  men  seek  "  His  righteousness  "  ? 
What  kind  of  people  generally  obtain  these  things,  and  may 
they  be  presumed  to  have  been  seeking  the  kingdom  of  God? 
When  must  people  begin  to  acquire  knowledge  and  form  good 
habits  ?    Can  the  kingdom  of  God  be  reached,  or  His  righteous- 
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»  be  deposed  in,  or  will  all  these  things  be  added,  without 
>d  habits  ? 

r.  "Take  therefore  no  thought  for  the  morrow:  for  the 
irrow  shall  take  thought  for  the  things  of  itself.  Sufficient 
to  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof."  (v.  34.) 
P.  Can  the  "  kingdom  of  God  "  be  reached  without  thought  ? 
iconcile  this  with  the  preceding  verse.  Show  how  both 
rses  are  to  be  interpreted  so  as  to  avoid  countenancing 
parent  contradictions,  or  wild  and  incoherent  injunctions, 
edience  to  the  whole  of  which' is  impossible.  If  anybody 
e  &om  reading  God's  laws  with  justifications  in  his  thoughts 
acts  leading  to  misery,  and  of  lessons  enjoining  bad  and 
)lish  conduct :  whence  does  he  obtain  his  justifications  ? 
)m  God's  laws,  or  from  his  own  misconceptions  and  perver- 
ms  of  them  ? 

T,  "  Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged."  (chap.  vii.  v.  1.) 
P.  To  whom  are  these  words  addressed,  and  in  what  sense  ? 
hat  would  be  the  consequence  to  society,  if  the  practice  of 
ciging  were  to  cease  among  judges,  magistrates,  fathers, 
others,  and  schoolmasters?  Is  it  not  desirable  that  boys 
onld  judge  rightly  of  their  school-fellows  and  companions, 
d  behave  towards  them  accordingly  ?  Ought  the  society  of 
9  bad  to  be  avoided  ?  And  how  are  the  bad  to  be  "distin- 
ished  from  the  good  ?  If  criminals  judge  not,  shall  they  not 
judged  ? 

T,  **  For  with  what  judgment  ye  judge  ye  shall  be  judged*: 
jd  with  what  measure  ye  mete,  it  shall  be  measured  to  you 
^."  (V.  2.) 

P,  Bring  forth  the  profound  wisdom  contained  in  these 
sis,  and  vindicate  it  from  the  misrepresentations  of  vain  and 
olish  men.  With  what  judgment  ought  people  to  judge  ? 
ow  is  righteous  to  be  distinguished  from  unrighteous  judg- 
ant  ?  By  whose  judgment  shall  we  be  judged,  and  by  whose 
easnre  will  it  be  measured  unto  us  ?  Will  His  judgment  and 
18  measure  be  regulated  by  the  foolish  judgments  and  false 
leasures  of  man  ? 
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T.  ''And  why  beholdest  thoa  the  mote  that  is  in  ili^ 
brother's  eye,  but  considerest  not  the  beam  that  is  in  thine 
dvm  eye  ? 

**  Or  how  wilt  thou  say  to  thy  brother,  Let  me  pull  out  the 
mote  out  of  thine  eye ;  and,  behold,  a  beam  is  in  thine  o^ 
eye? 

''  Thou  hypocrite,  first  oast  out  the  bealm  out  of  tibine  om 
eye;  and  then  shalt  thou  see  clearly  to  oast  out  the  mote <mt 
of  thy  brother's  eye."  (v.  3,  4,  5.) 

P.  What  corrupting  and  misleading  tendency  is  here  meaoi 
to  be  rebuked  and  repressed?  Which  is  the  m<»^  conrnKm, 
to  blame  anoth^  or  one's  self  ?  Whidb  is  the  more  improving-? 
what  must  be  the  first  step  to  improve  or  benefit  otiiers? 
How  is  the  course  of  that  man  or  that  nation  likely  to  end, 
where  the  effort  is  to  correct  others,  self-correotion  being 
overlooked?  Will  others  attend  to  such  correetion,  or  hare 
faith  in  such  correctors  ?  Will  they  attribute  any  aotivify  of 
exertion  or  display  of  zeal  so  directed,  to  k)ve  of  one's  nei^- 
bour  or  of  mankind,  or  to  self-glorification  ?  And  by  whon 
will  such  pretentious  benefactors  of  others  be  denounced  is 
hypocrites  ? 

T.  *'  Give  not  that  which  is  holy  unto  the  dogs,  neithff 
cast  ye  your  pearls  before  swine,  lest  they  trample  them  under 
theii*  feet,  and  turn  again  and  rend  you."  (v.  6.) 

P.  What  is  here  meant  by  **  holy"  ?  and  why  are  peoj^ 
enjoined  not  to  give  what  is  holy  to  dogs  ?  What  is  intended  by 
this  figurative  expression  of  casting  pearls  before  swine? 
Are  the  Scriptures  holy  ?  Are  all  people  capable  of  distil- 
guishing  the  pearls  above  all  price  which  are  in  them?  •'Who 
give  what  is  holy  to  dogs,  and  cast  pearls  before  swine  ? — they 
who  scatter  the  Scriptures  among  men  and  children  indisen- 
minately  ;  or  they  who  withhold  the  Scriptures  firom  chiWwn 
for  a  time,  preparing  them  meanwhile  to  understand,  to  appre- 
ciate, to  reverence,  and  to  cherish,  what  is  excellent,  so  as  to 
make  sure  of  their  profiting  by  them  when  men  ?  Who  are 
more  likely  to  trample  the  Scriptures  under  their  feet,  and 
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turn  rotmd  on  their  wonld-be   benefactors  ?— they  who 

distinguish  their  pearl-like  valne,  or  they  who,  scOming 

lis,  are  ttttraged  at  being  deprived  of  their  accnstomed 

r.  **  Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  you ;  seek,  and  ye  shall 
I ;  knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  nnto  yon : 

*  For  every  one  that  asketh  receiveth ;  and  he  thAt  seeketh 
leth ;  and  to  him  that  knocketh  it  shall  be  opened."  (v.  7, 6,) 
P.  In  what  sense  is  it  that  all  who  ask  receive ;  that  all 
)  seek  find ;  and  that  it  is  opened  to  aU  who  knock  ?  How 
L  we  judge  whether  we  are  asking  so  as  to  receive,  seeking 
as  to  find,  or  knocking  so  as  that  it  will  be  opened  to  u^  ? 
r.  "Or  what  man  is  there  of  you,  whom  if  his  son  ask 
ad,  will  he  give  him  a  stone  ? 

*  Or  if  he  ask  a  fish,  will  he  give  him  a  serpent  ?  *'  (v.  9, 10.) 
P.  What  is  pointed  at  in  this  allusion  to  giving  a  child  a 
ue  in  the  place  of  bread,  or  a  serpent  instead  of  a  fish  ? 
lat  instances  can  yon  produce  of  people  who  are  relnorse- 
jly  guilty  of  conduct  quite  as  reprehensible  as  that  of  which 
s  supposed  no  parent  would  be  guilty  ?     Ought  teachers  to 

like  parents  to  children  in  all  respects  ?  or  in  what  respects  ? 
lat  ought  teachers  to  give  to  children  ?  How  do  teachers 
d  commumcation  with  chiMren?  Which  most  "resembles 
jtone,  and  which  most  resembles  bread— words  conveying 
meaning,  or  words  conveying  instmction  that  nourisheth 
I  soul  ?  Which  may  appositely  be  compared  to  a  fish,  land 
ich  to  a  serpent— words  with  meanings  carefully  weighed 
1  easily  assimilated  so  as  to  contribute  to  a  healthy  growth 
the  intelligence,  and  a  right  direction  of  the  feelings ;  or 
rds  given  forth  at  random  with  no  fixed  meaning,  and 
ireby  easily  pervertible  to  poisonous  uses  ? 
T,  "  If  ye,  then,  being  evil,  know  how  to  give  good  gifts 
bo  your  children,  how  much  more  shall  your  Father  which 
in  heaven  give  good  things  to  them  that  ask  him  ?  "  (v.  11.) 
P.  Does  a  good  fiither  give  to  his  children  what  they  ask 
because  they  think  it  good?    or  does  he  only  give  what 
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he  thinks  good  for  them  ?  Are  all  men  capable  of  distingaisk- 
ing  the  good  &om  the  bad  ?  If  through  ignorance  they  ask 
for  what  is  bad,  thinking  it  good,  will  it  be  given  to  them  ? 
If  they  ask  for  what  is  good,  taking  no  pains  to  deserve  it,  wH 
it  be  given  to  them  ? 

r.  **  Therefore,  all  things  whatsoever  ye  wonld  that  mm 
should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them ;  for  this  is  the  law 
and  the  prophets."     (v.  12.) 

P.  How  must  these  words  be  construed,  so  as  to  harmonize 
with  duties  unquestioned  by  all  thoughtM  men,  and  not  to 
offend  against  the  "perfection  of  wisdom"?  How  ou^ 
judges  and  sheriffs  to  act  towards  criminals  ?  How  ought 
juries  to  act  towards  prisoners  on  their  trials  ?  At  what 
prices  ought  dealers  to  sell?  At  what  prices  ought  they  to 
wish  to  buy  ?  At  what  rate  of  interest  ought  capitalists  to 
lend  ?  At  what  rate  ought  they  to  wish  to  borrow  ?  What 
rent  ought  landlords  to  ask  and  take,  and  at  what  rents  on^ 
tenants  to  seek  to  occupy  ?  What  is  here  meant  by  "the  hiw 
and  the  prophets  "  ? 

T.  "Enter  ye  in  at  the  strait  gate ;  for  wide  is  the  gate, 
and  broad  is  the  way,  that  leadeth  to  destruction,  and  many 
there  be  which  go  in  thereat : 

"  Because  strait  is  the  gate,  and  narrow  is  the  way,  which 
leadeth  unto  life,  and  few  there  be  that  find  it."    (v.  13, 14.) 

P.  What  is  meant  by  "  destruction  "  ?  and  by  "  life  "  ?  Wbf 
is  the  gate  that  leadeth  to  destruction  said  to  be  wide  ?  "Why 
is  the  gate  that  leadeth  to  life  said  to  be  strait  ?  Have  these 
verses  been  differently  construed  by  different  people  ?  In  what 
respect  will  the  interpretation  of  them  affect  your  flow  rf 
thoughts  concerning  the  happiness  of  your  future  destiny? 
How  will  it  influence  your  conduct  ?  How  will  it  compart 
with  your  appreciation  of  Divine  excellence  ?  How  will  it 
encourage  you  in  your  endeavour  to  become  perfect  "even 
as  He  is  perfect"  ?  How  might  it  bring  you,  while  praising 
God  outwardly  with  your  lips,  inwardly  to  worship  a  monster 
of  ferocity  ? 
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T.  "  Beware  of  false  prophets,  which  come  to  you  in  sheep's 
dotibing,  but  inwardly  they  are  rayening  wolves.''     (v.  15.) 

P.  Who  are  prophets  ?  By  what  test  shall  we  be  able  to 
distingaish  a  &lse  from  a  trae  prophet  ?  and  a  sheep  from  a 
wolf  in  sheep's  clothing  ?  Are  there  any  prophets  now  ?  and 
are  any  of  them  false  ?  Do  we  still  call  them  prophets  ?  When 
men  prophesy  now-a-days,  do  we  wait  till  their  prophecies  are 
falfilled  to  pronounce  whether  they  are  true  or  false  ?  What 
do  we  mean  by  evidence?  by  proof?  by  testimony?  by 
witnesses?  and  how  do  we  use  them  in  order  to  judge  of 
the  intelligence,  or  truthfrdness,  or  sanity,  or  sobriety  of 
prophets? 

T.  ''  Te  shall  know  them  by  their  fruits.  Do  men  gather 
grapes  of  thorns,  or  figs  of  thistles  ? 

"Even  so  every  good  tree  bringeth  forth  good  fruit;  but 
%  corrupt  tree  bringeth  forth  evil  fruit. 

"A  good  tree  cannot  bring  forth  evil  fruit,  neither  can  a 
corrupt  tree  bring  forth  good  fruit. 

"  Every  tree  that  bringeth  not  forth  good  fruit  is  hewn  down 
and  cast  into  the  fire. 

"  Wherefore,  by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them."  (v.  16 
to  20.) 

P.  What  are  the  fruits  here  referred  to  ?  What  afford  the 
Bame  means  of  judging  men  that  fruits  do  of  judging  trees  ? 
'Why  do  men's  past  and  present  acts  give  a  better  clue  to  their 
fiiinre  acts  than  words  ?  Why  are  trees  hewn  down?  and  in 
"What  sense  may  men  be  said  to  be  hewn  down? 

T.  "  Not  every  one  that  saith  unto  me,  Lord,  Lord,  shall 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  he  that  doeth  the  will 
of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven."     (v.  21.) 

P.  What  is  God's  will  ?  How  is  God's  will  to  be  distin- 
guished from  man's  will,  falsely  passed  off  as  His  will  ?  Who 
ore  they  that  represent  His  will  as  favouring  and  abetting  con- 
duct destructive  of  human  happiness  ?  or  as  disapproving  and 
obstructing  efforts  to  promote  that  happiness  ?  Is  it  difficult, 
at  times,  to  become  acquainted  with  His  will  ?    Have  people 
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ofben  been  obliged  to  confess  their  ignonmee  and  repent  and 
recant  their  errors  ?  Does  experience  of  men's  ignorance  and 
presumption  in  interpreting  God's  will  warrant  rebnke  for  the 
past  and  cantion  for  the  i^tnre,  in  regard  to  the  practice  of 
taking  His  name  in  vain  by  saying,  Lord,  Lord  ? 

T.  '^  Many  will  say  to  me  on  that  day,  Lord,  Lord,  have  ve 
not  prophesied  in  thy  name  ?  and  in  thy  name  have  cast  out 
devils  ?  and  in  thy  name  done  many  wondeifiil  works  ? 

''And  then  will  I  profess  nnto  them,  I  never  knew  yon: 
depart  from  me  ye  that  work  iniquity."     (v.  22,  28.) 

P.  What  day  is  referred  to  nnder  the  designatian  of  '^  tlni 
day"?  When  men  prophesy,  how  are  We  to  jndge  whetiur 
they  prophesy  in  the  Lord's  name  ?  What  is  meant  by  casting 
out  devils  ?  Can  men  cast  out  devils  in  these  days  ?  ajid  hawf 
Which  are  the  works  of  men  that  deserve  to  be  called  **  won- 
derfal  works"  ?  To  what  other  men  beddes  prophets  may  it 
be  expected  that  Christ  will  say,  **  I  know  yoa  not ;  depart  firom 
me  ye  that  work  iniquity  "  ? 

T.  '^  Therefore,  whosoever  heareth  these  sayings  of  mine, 
and  death  them,  I  will  liken  him  unto  a  wise  man,  which  built 
his  house  upon  a  rock : 

'^  And  the  rain  descended,  and  the  floods  came,  and  tbe 
winds  blew,  and  beat  upon  that  house,  and  it  fell  not;  for 
it  was  founded  upon  a  rock. 

**  And  every  one  that  heareth  these  sayings  of  mine,  and 
doeth  them  not,  shall  be  likened  unto  a  £x)lish  man,  idiiek 
built  his  house  upon  the  sand : 

*'  And  the  rain  descended,  and  the  floods  came,  and  the 
winds  blew,  and  beat  upon  that  house,  and  it  fell ;  and  great 
was  the  fall  of  it."     (v.  24  to  27.) 

P.  You  have  read  the  sayings  here  referred  to.  How  must 
you  prepare  to  "do  them"  ?  How  must  they  bo  interpreted? 
Wliich  are  to  be  accepted  literally,  and  as  applicable  to  all  gene- 
rations ?  Which  to  be  kept  in  accord  with  other  sayings,  br 
being  construed  as  pointed  against  or  addressed  to  particular 
individuals,  classes,  and  people,  ii'onically,  exhortatively,  dennn- 
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datively,  figuratively,  or  in  commiseration  of  the  superstitions 
and  pr^ndices  of  the  ignorant  and  ferocious  race  among  whom 
Ohiist  preached? 

T.  We  think  you  have  done  your  part  to  place  us  in  pos- 
session of  your  opinions,  and  of  the  reasons  on  which  they 
are  hased.  It  remains  with  us  to  judge  for  ourselves  to 
i?hat  extent  we  ought  to  adopt  them  in  practice.  There  is 
80  mtith.  that  is  niBW  to  us-==^so  much  Remanding  long  and 
careful  consideration, — ^that  we  will  not  even  attempt  to  an- 
ticipate the  conclusions  which  we  may  form  in  the  end.  Mean- 
iHfte  it  is  but  justice  to  you  to  acknowledge,  that  we  ard 
ito^^e&^d  in  our  determination  to  follow  up  in  our  schools 
ftft  fXmrBe  of  instrfeetion  to  whfch  you  have  introdfieed  us. 
^  itonot  err  in  doing  that. 


9-2 
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ON  THE  BIBLE  IN  KELATION  TO  ADULTS. 


T.  You  will  smile,  no  doubt,  at  the  first-frnits  of  onr 
cogitations  upon  your  views  of  the  inexpediency  of  foreing 
the  Bible  into  children's  schools,  and  of  there  desecrating 
it  into  a  book  out  of  which  to  extract  reading-lessons.  Your 
reasons,  and  the  illustrations  with  which  you  supported  thfim, 
seem  to  us  to  go  far  beyond  your  purpose.  If  we  are  not 
mistaken,  they  might  be  urged  in  justification  of  denying  the 
Bible  not  only  to  children,  but  to  the  nwyority  of  adults. 

P.  Do  you  mean  that  most  adults  are  incapable  of  under- 
standing the  Bible  ? 

T.  We  have  but  lately  had  our  attention  directed  to  the 
kind  of  questions  which  you  have  shown  ought  to  form  a  put 
of  scripture -lessons.  We  fear  that  we  should  hardly  be  able 
to  satisfy  you  or  ourselves  by  the  answers  that  we  might  make 
to  some  of  them.  Would  you  not,  on  that  account,  shut  us 
out,  and  a  host  of  people  still  more  incompetent  than  we  aWj 
from  the  perusal  and  study  of  the  Bible  ? 

P.  I  should  be  sorry  to  exclude  you  or  anybody  else,  who  I 
thought  could  profit  thereby,  from  the  study  of  the  scriptares. 

T,  However  great  your  sorrow  might  be,  we  do  not  see  tW 
you  could  consistently  sanction  the  putting  of  the  Bible  into 
the  hands  of  adults  unprepared  to  appreciate  it,  any  more  thtf 
into  those  of  children. 

P.  Are  you  not  mistaking  the  grounds  on  which  I  oljjeci  to 
making  a  reading-book  of  the  Bible?  I  contend  not  tW 
children  do  not  understand,  but  that  they  cannot  be  bron^ 
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io  understand,  what  they  read  in  the  Bihle.  Only  persuade 
me  that  the  children  who  leave  your  schools  really  appreciate 
the  lessons  which  they  have  read  in  the  Bible,  and  their  in- 
ability to  understand  them  on  their  entrance  would  be  no 
reason  with  me  for  keeping  them  from  the  Bible.  My  test  for 
ascertaining  whether  they  understand,  and  are  capable  of 
applying,  what  they  read,  would  be  some  such  questions  as 
I  have  suggested.  And  the  mere  proposal  of  these  questions 
seems  to  convince  you  that  children  could  not  answer  them, 
and  makes  you  suspect  that  you  would  find  it  no  easy  matter 
to  answer  many  of  them  yourselves. 

T.  It  appears  to  us  that  there  are  thousands  of  adults  who 
are  far  less  likely  to  derive  benefit  from  the  perusal  of  the 
Bible  than  the  larger  number  of  our  school-children,  and  yet 
you  would  grant  the  Bible  to  the  former,  and  deny  it  to  the 
iatter. 

P.  You  are  furnishing  an  example  of  the  facility  with  which 
a  simple  question  may  be  complicated,  by  the  use  of  terms  that 
overtly  introduce  elements  really  not  involved  in  it.  Because, 
fat  the  good  of  the  children  themselves,  I  would  postpone 
Bible-lessons  from  the  age  when  they  could  only  suffer,  till 
the  age  when  they  might  profit,  from  them,  you  say  that  I 
ironld  deny  them  the  Bible ;  as  if  I  would  deny  them  a  good, 
not  guard  them  against  an  evil — ^withhold  from  them  a  benefit, 
not  shelter  them  from  injury.  Knowing  that  the  Bible  is 
meant  to  do  them  good,  I  reserve  it  till  they  are  prepared  to 
lelish  and  digest  the  good  that  is  placed  before  them. 

T.  We  retract  the  expression  as  regards  the  children.  But, 
perhaps,  you  will  allow  us  to  ask,  why  you  would  not  also  defer 
patting  the  Bible  into  the  hands  of  adults  till  they  are  able  to 
eull  instruction  and  good  guidance  from  its  pages  ? 

P.  I  admit  that  there  are  many  persons  whom  one  would  be 
M  sorry  to  find  reading  the  Bible,  as  to  see  a  false  witness  per- 
jnzing  himself  with  it  in  his  hand ;  but  if  one  could  distinguish 
between  those  adults  who  are  and  those  who  are  not  competent 
4o  interpret  it  correctly,  one  would  not  take  upon  oneself  to 
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prononnce  who  might  not  become  competent — ^who  might  not 
learn  to  interpret  correctly,  or  improve  by  the  attempt. 

T.  It  might  be  thought  that  the  Bible  is  not,  in  your  opinii^ 
that  unquestionable  good  to  mankind  which  we  haye  always 
considered  it  to  be — ^that  it  is,  at  best,  a  mixture  of  good  aod 
evil,  improper  for  all  children,  and  for  most  adults  as  we  see 
them. 

P.  You  seem  determined  to  represent  me  as  disparaging  the 
Bible.  In  the  same  way  you  might  represent  me  as  dis- 
paraging a  galvanic  battery,  a  steam-engine,  or  even  an  axe, 
because  I  should  shudder  at  seeing  them  committed  to  ohildreo, 
or  to  drunken,  unskilful,  and  reckless  adults, 

T.  The  Bible  is  so  immeasurably  above  all  these  creatioM 
of  man,  that  your  comparison  rather  shocks  than  reconciles  as. 

P.  This  I  regret.  I  am  in  the  habit  of  considering  all 
things  to  be  equally  gifts  from  God,  one  thing  as  much  as 
another,  the  least  as  the  greatest,  a  part  as  the  whole.  $iit 
upon  your  own  showing,  the  Bible  ought  to  be  treated  vitk 
special  reverence,  above  all  other  gifts  bestowed  upon  mao. 
How  is  this  reverence  to  be  shown  ?~r-by  greater  or  by  l«fii 
attention  in  its  use,  than  in  the  use  of  other  gifts  ? 

T.  By  greater,  of  course — ^by  the  greatest  possible  attentioa. 

P.  Is  not  this  precisely  what  I  am  insisting  upon  f  WI9 
do  I  remonstrate  against  the  practice  of  putting  Uie  ^le  iqto 
the  hands  of  children  ? 

T.  Because  they  are,  in  your  opinion,  incapable  of  readiqf 
it  with  that  intelligence,  and  consequently  with  that  defooi 
reverence,  which  is  due  to  it. 

P.  You  scarcely  do  me  justice.  I  do  not  urge  the  vitb- 
holding  the  Bible  from  children  simply  because  they  aK 
incapable  of  understanding  it,  but  because  they  cannot  be 
rendered  capable  of  understanding  it  before  they  have  oat- 
grown  the  age  of  childhood,  and  because  they  may  best  be 
prepared  to  understand  and  appreciate  it  as  adults  by  being 
kept  from  it  while  children.  My  objection  to  seeing  the  Bibl^ 
in  the  school-room  would  vanish  could  I  see  it  treated  intb 
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deeenoy  and  respect,  or  oould  I  foresee  the  probability  of  its 
erer  being  bo  treated* 

T.  Did  we  not  understand  you  to  say  that  yon  would  not 
withhold  the  Bible  £rom  adnlts,  although  yon  must  know,  or 
at  least  strongly  suspeet,  that  the  hu^r  portion  of  them  have 
not  the  capacity  of  deriving  benefit  and  steering  clear  of 
misdizection  from  it— a  capacity  to  be  songht  in  the  indiTi- 
iaalfl  perusing,  not  in  the  yc^ume  perused  ? 

P.  You  understood  ma  exactly.  Sad  as  it  makes  me  to  see 
{he  Bible  in  the  hands  of  adults  incapable,  £x>m  lack  of  intelli- 
gance,  of  penudng  it  with  profit  and  reyerence,  it  makes  me 
still  gadder  to  see  them  wanting  this  intelligence.  My  thoughts 
aie  directed,  accordingly,  to  the  means,  not  of  keeping  the  !E^le 
from  them,  but  of  providing  them  with  the  intelligence  which 
ftey  are  in  need  of. 

T.  We  think  we  have  now  got  hold  of  the  distinction  which 
yoa  make  between  adults  and  children,  both  unfit  to  read  the 
saered  volume.  The  first  you  say  may  be  made  fit,  not  the 
tBoomd.  You  would  not^  therefore,  keep  the  Bible  from  adults ; 
while  your  duly  towards  children  and  your  respect  for  the 
Bible  would  lead  you  to  keep  them  asunder. 

P.  We  have  not  yet  marked  out  the  whole  of  our  duty  to 
adults  in  connexion  with  the  Bible.  Would  you  share  in  my 
v^ret  at  seeing  its  pages  turned  over  by  readers  who  took  to 
rts  perusal  right  feelings  unawakened  and  intelligence  unde- 
veloped ? 

T.  We  should. 

P.  And  what  answer  do  you  think  your  *^  Ghiistian  friends  " 
would  give  to  this  question  ? 

T.  The  same  as  ourselves.  But  you  must  allow  us  to 
observe,  that  the  very  tone  of  your  question  implies  an  utter 
wont  of  confidence  in  them,  and  a  harshness  which  is  not 
camctly  in  keeping  with  your  general  character. 

P.  I  am  sorry  to  think  that  I  should  have  made  such  an 
impression  upon  you,  who  are  so  fiLvourably  disposed  towards 
me.    Upon  others  it  would  probably  bo  sti'onger;  and  my 
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influence  and  my  nsefdlness  must  thereby  be  impairecL  You 
know  how  gladly  I  would  welcome  any  of  them  as  fellow- 
labourers  in  our  work,  could  I  but  prevail  upon  them  to  desist 
from  sowing  tares  and  thistles  among  the  com,  and  to  adopt 
the  methods  of  cultivation  which  have  been  proved  to  be  most 
effective  in  raising  large  and  good  crops.  To  please  you,  I 
will  assume  that  we  all  so  far  think  alike— that  the  Bible  is 
not  to  be  withheld  from  adults,  but  that  they  ought  to  be 
capable  of  reading  it  with  intelligence  and  right  feeling. 
What  course  ought  to  be  pursued  in  such  circumstances  l^ 
the  recognized  leaders  and  teachers  of  mankind,  and  by  the 
host  of  volunteers  who  press  forward  to  share  their  labours  ? 

T.  We  dare  not  attempt  to  answer  this  question  withont 
your  assistance. 

P.  What  may  wo  accept  as  the  state  of  society  in  idiiek 
modem  teachers,  professional  and  voluntary,  are  placed  ii 
regard  to  the  Bible  ?  May  we  say  that  there  are  many  adoBi 
incapable  of  even  reading  it,  in  the  vulgar  sense  of  that  tens; 
and  many  more  who  bring  to  its  perusal  neither  the  inteUigoM 
nor  the  right  feeling,  without  which  benefit  is  scarcely  to  bi 
expected,  mischief  is  greatly  to  be  feared  ? 

T.  We  think,  after  what  you  have  placed  before  us,  oar    ^ 
tinswer  must  be  "  We  may.'*     Even  should  our  estimate  of  the 
present  unfavourable  condition  of  society  be  somewhat  exaggs- 
rated,  no  bad  consequences  will  follow,  if  our  exertions  fx 
improving  it  be  quickened  thereby. 

P.  And  what  direction  ought  your  eflfbrts  to  take? 

T.  You  would  say,  to  impart  and  diflftise  the  intelligence  ani 
right  feeling  which  are  wanting. 

P.  And  would  you  not  ? 

T.  You  give  us  no  quarter.  You  know  we  could  not  refiise 
to  say  that.  But  we  were  thinking  of  what  others  would  say— 
what  we  ourselves  should  have  said  before  we  met  with  yoti 
that  it  is  vain  to  look  for  this  intelligence  and  this  right 
feeling  elsewhere  than  in  the  Bible. 

P.  And  you  would  have  evaded,  not  solved  the  difficultv, 
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which  is — ^How  those  to  whom  we  present  the  Bihle  are  to 
he  prepared  to  find  the  intelligence  and  good  feeling  which 
they  are  to  look  for  in  the  Bible.  I  must  ask  again,  are 
we  agreed  that  all  children  and  too  many  adults  are  not  so 
prepared  ? 

T.  We  are. 

P.  Let  us  not,  then,  lose  sight  of  that  portion  of  our  inquiry 
cm  which  we  were  engaged — ^the  duties  towards  others,  of  leaders 
and  teachers.  To  do  their  work  effectually,  must  they  he  in 
possession  of  the  intelligence  and  right  feeling  spoken  of?        ' 

T.  They  must. 

P.  And  they  have  to  teach  those  who  have  not  their  intelli- 
gence and  right  feeling,  or  whose  intelligence  and  feelings  have 
gone  astray.  In  regard  to  the  young,  whose  intelligence  and 
Aelings  are  undeveloped,  I  will  not  add  to  what  I  have  already 
add  concerning  the  impropriety  and  wickedness  of  forcing 
them,  without  previous  preparation,  upon  the  perusal  of  the 
Bible.  In  regard  to  adults  whose  intelligence  and  feelings  are 
Uodsdirected,  the  history  of  the  last  thousand  years,  and  the 
practice  of  our  own  times,  too  clearly  parade  before  us  the 
atrocities,  the  meannesses,  the  hypocrisies,  the  inconsistencies. 
Bad  the  hollow  pretences  that  can  be  justified  out  of  its  pages. 
With  this  proof  of  the  unripeness  of  the  young  and  the  ill- 
growth  of  adults,  each  unfitting  for  the  perusal  of  the  Bible 
with  benefit,  or  even  without  hurt,  ought  teachers  to  relinquish 
iheir  work  or  to  become  lukewarm  because  warned  off  from 
such  desecration  of  the  Bible  ? 

T.  Not  if  the  work  be  possible  to  them  without  the  Bible. 

P.  If  the  work  be  possible!  Can  any  teacher  do  his 
work — can  he  be  anything  but  a  monstrous  sham,  if  he  be 
not  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  instruction  which  he  has  to 
communicate,  and  in  the  case  of  moral  and  religious  subjects, 
with  the  spirit  of  the  temper  and  conduct  that  he  has  to 
meonmiend  to  his  pupils  ? 

T.  Certainly  he  cannot. 

P.  I  am  addressing  myself  to  teachers  competent  in  their 
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Yocation.  Do  you  teach  geography  in  your  schools,  mOi  or 
\rithout  a  book  ? 

T.  Without  a  book. 

P.  And  elementary  chemistry  ? 

T.  Without  a  book. 

P.  And  arithmetic,  mensuration,  algebra,  and  physiology  ? 

T.  Also  without  books ;  availing  ourselres  of  oljects,  models, 
maps  and  diagrams  to  illustrate  our  teachings  and  attach 
meaning  to  our  words. 

P.  Is  this  because  you  haye  no  books,  or  because  701 
teach  better  without  them  ? 

T.  Because  we  teach  better  without  them.  We  are  glad  to 
consult  books  to  keep  up  and  to  extend  our  own  knowledgei 
and  we  would  not  deny  the  use  of  books  to  our  pupils  pro* 
gressively  as  the  desire  to  read  them  grows  oat  of  the  knmr- 
ledge  that  they  have  already  acquired. 

P.  Does  religion,  think  you,  stand  apart  from  all  other  tdt 
jects,  in  being  better  taught  with  a  book  than  without  it  ? 

r.  Unless  we  declare  ourselves  unconvinced  by  your  proofe 
of  the  incapacity  of  persons  to  do  justice  to  the  Bible  till  thflf 
have  undergone  judicious  teaching  and  training,  we  are  boood 
to  admit  that  of  all  subjects  religion  is  best  taught  without  1 
book — is  best  taught  by  those  who,  having  thoroughly  imlabed 
its  spirit,  are  able  to  pour  it  forth  in  tones  of  eamestnefl^ 
affection,  and  encouragement,  calculated  to  awaken  the  interest 
and  satisfy  the  intelligence  of  their  pupils,  and  to  inspire  efM 
at  self-improvement. 

P.  And  what  is  the  course  pursued  by  those  who  are  loudest 
in  insisting  upon  Bible-lessons  in  schools  as  the  basis  of  aD 
religion,  and  upon  the  religion  which  these  lessons  will  leiie 
behind  them  as  the  basis  of  all  education  ? 

T.  They  seem  wholly  intent  upon  what  they  caU  spreadinK 
the  Gospel ;  neglecting  the  cultivation  of  that  inteUigence,  mi 
of  those  religious  feelings  which  would  cause  the  Bible  to  be 
sought  for,  and  when  found,  to  be  read  to  advantage. 

P.  Among  the  many  schemes  that  have  been  proposed  for 
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uising  the  poorer  classes  out  of  their  pitiable  and  semi- 
lestitaie  eonditioii,  do  yon  remember  the  remarkable  effort 
hsi  was  Btad^,  some  years  ago,  to  persuade  artisans  and 
ithers  to  assoelate  togeth^  to  obtain  possession  of  land,  the 
SQldvaiion  of  whieh  l^  themselves,  it  was  alleged,  ^i^uld  be 
the  certain  core  of  all  their  woes  ? 

f.  We  remember  it  well. 

P.  And  what  was  the  result  of  this  attempt  ? 

T.  It  was  a  sad  More ;  and  the  poor  creatures  who  were 
penraaded  to  abandon  the  trades  to  which  they  had  been 
kou^t  up,  suffered  not  only  disappointment  of  their  hopes  and 
the  loss  of  their  sayings,  but  the  most  cruel  privation. 

P.'PId  the  probable  causes  of  the  failure  of  these  poor 
people  ever  engage  your  attention  ? 

T.  They  did  indeed ;  lor  iH^da  of  our  own  were  among  the 
mflerers.  The^ie  poor  people,  misled  by  others  in  whom  they  con- 
ided,  undertook  a  work  for  which  they  were  quite  unprepared. 
^hey  not  only  were  without  the  knowledge  and  skill  indispen- 
lUd  fer  success,  but  they  were  actually  unconscious  of  what 
Bowkdge  and  skill  were  required,  or  how  to  get  them  if  time 
m)4  have  beeijL  had  for  the  purpose. 

jP«  Is  there  not  some  foundation,  nevertheless,  for  the  sug- 
Mstiian  of  resorting  to  the  land  f  Does  not  the  larger  part  of  our 
istenance  come  from  the  land  ?  Could  we  subsist  without  land  ? 

T.  We  could  not;  nor  without  water  either,  and  yet  we 
oaU  not  recommend  people  to  fling  themselves  into  it, 

P.  They  can  obtain  the  use  of  as  much  water  as  they  need 
Kkout  drowning  themselves.  Can  you  say  as  much  in  regard 
I  the  land  ? 

T,  Quite  as  much.  When  the  artisans  in  our  towns  have 
Ml  the  blessing  of  Christian  treatment  firom  their  childhood — 
ad  how  many  are  without  that  blessing! — ^while  Bmptnre 
hmses  are  trumpeted  in  their  ears,  they  will  find  no  difficulty 
I  jproouiing  bread  from  the  land,  gas  from  the  coal-bed,  and 
vier  from  the  reservoir,  without  cultivating  a  farm,  burrowing 
I  a  mine,  or  pumping  from  a  river. 
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P.  And  how  "will  they  procure  these  things  ? 
T.  By  engaging  indirectly  in  all  the  work  required  for 
procuring  these  and  many  other  things.  By  concentratmg 
their  attention  principally  on  the  limited  nnmber  of  opera- 
tions included  in  some  one  hranch  of  hnsiness,  and  exer- 
cising their  intelligence  in  ohtaining,  through  the  produce  of 
their  special  work,  a  share  of  the  produce  of  other  men's 
works. 

P.  When  artisans  fail  in  obtaining  an  adequate  share  of  the 
produce  of  other  men's  work  to  supply  their  want  of  bread  in 
particular,  what  would  be  the  effect  of  enticing  them  on  the 
land? 

T,  To  make  their  share  still  less — still  more  inadequate— 
probably  to  throw  them  upon  the  poor-rates.  Farming,  as  now 
conducted,  requires  a  large  amount  of  special  attainments. 
The  resources  of  most  of  Uie  sciences  in  their  present  state  rf 
advancement  must  be  within  reach  of  the  fumer,  and  he  nmst 
know  how  to  use  them.  He  must  have  served  his  apprentiM- 
ship  to  the  business.  The  land  is  made  to  produce  four-fiiU 
what  it  did  a  few  centuries  ago.  And  to  undertake  the  culti- 
vation of  a  farm  unprepared  by  such  an  apprenticeship,  « 
qualified  by  some  other  means,  would  be  little  short  of  madness. 
P.  Who,  among  all  men,  obtain  the  largest  share  of  tlie 
products  of  the  land  for  their  enjoyment  ? 

T.  Not  the  farmers  or  cultivators  of  the  land  in  partieakf 
but  they  who,  in  every  trade,  profession,  or  division  of  labod 
best  know  their  duties  and  best  perform  them. 

P.  And  who  are  they  that  suffer  most  from  want  of  an  lA* 
quate  share  of  the  products  of  the  land  ? 

T.  Not  artisans,  and  others  who  have  no  hold  upon  \asii\ 
but  the  ignorant,  the  idle,  the  drunken,  the  wastefiil,  the  St 
honest,  and  the  unruly. 

P.  Sad  as  you  might  be  at  witnessing  the  suffering  endmrf 
by  these  poor  people,  you  would  not  urge  them  to  fly  forconiW 
to  the  land.  Whither,  then,  would  you  advise  them  to  toff 
for  relief  ? 
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r,  "When  they  are  not  nnreclaimable,  we  would  lend  onr 
efforts  to  raise  them  out  of  the  ignorance  and  bad  habits  which 
have  caused  their  sufferings.  We  would  not  be  guilty  of  the 
csrael  mockery  of  alluring  them  to  the  land.  Above  all,  we 
would  endeavour  to  prevent  the  young  from  following  in  their 
steps. 

P.  What  would  you  think  of  sending  them  to  the  Bible, 
instead  of  the  land  ? 

T.  We  suspect  it  would  be  almost  as  great  a  mockery. 

P.  Is  not  the  Bible,  like  the  land,  capable  of  being  made  to 
3neld  to  modem  cultivation  a  much  larger  harvest  of  religion  and 
good  conduct  than  that  which  our  less  enlightened  ancestors 
eould  possibly  extract  from  it  ? 

T.  It  is. 

P.  And  is  it  creditable  to  our  divines  that  a  book  replete 
inth  wisdom,  but  demanding  adult  capacity,  and  that,  too, 
Well  instructed  and  trained,  should  be  irreverently  thrust  upon 
ddldren,  and  upon  adults  in  whose  behalf  no  pains  had  been 
iaken  to  qualify  them  to  extract  ''the  bread  of  life,''  to  pre- 
vent their  drawing  justifications  for  unholy  conduct  from  its 
(ages? 

T.  These  reflections  will  sound  strange  and  startling — will 
aoty  we  fear,  prove  acceptable  to  the  larger  part  of  what  is  con- 
sidered the  religious  world.  One  good  consequence,  however, 
may  follow  from  the  promulgation  of  them.  The  religious 
world  may  be  led  to  examine  and  acknowledge  the  inefficiency 
of  the  secular,  that  is  of  the  teaching,  appliances  with  which 
tbey  are  accompanying  and  enforcing  their  Bible-lessons.  The 
mere  fact  of  our  having  Hstened  to  your  expositions  will, 
we  know,  disgrace  us  in  the  eyes  of  some  of  them.  They  will 
eharge  us  with  having  abandoned  our  religion. 

P.  You  must  live  down  this  imputation  by  the  faithfiil  dis- 
charge of  your  duty.  The  more  intelligent  of  those  who  at 
first  dissent  from  your  practice,  will  learn  to  recognize  that  you 
teach  religion  all  the  better  for  excluding  the  Bible  from  the 
Bchool-room.     As  for  the  unteachable  among  your  Christian 
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Mends,  yon  mnst  bear  with  ihem ;  and  wlnen  in  the  course  of 
time  they  are  remoyed  to  a  better  world,  the  oeenpotion  of 
their  posts  by  less  prejndiced  men  mnst  reccmcile  joa  to  the 
dispensation  of  death. 

T.  Whateyer  onr  own  views  may  be,  we  folly  expect  that 
reading-lessons  from  the  Bible  will  continue  to  be  insisted  npcm 
in  onr  schools ;  and  we  mnst  do  onr  best  to  prerent  ihe 
mischief  that  you  apprehend  from  them,  by  Him  Tigilant  and 
efiectiye  discharge  of  onr  other  school  duties. 

P,  There  is  another  matter  of  vast  importance  to  yon  and 
all  the  members  of  yonr  profession,  npon  which  we  ought  net 
to  omit  to  compare  notes.  I  hold,  and  I  am  not  singnlai  ni 
doing  so,  that  there  is  no  art  so  mnch  in  arrear  of  ihe  mseaob 
or  advanced  knowledge  of  the  age,  as  that  of  education.  BI, 
and  they  who  agree  with  me,  be  right,  it  is  evident  that  job 
must  expect  many  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  yoiff 
schools  to  be  made  to  you,  and  many  applications  to  be  urgrf 
upon  yon,  directly  and  indirectly,  both  to  adopt  and  to  leaA 
them.  In  what  spirit  ought  these  suggestions  and  appyoir 
tions  to  be  received  ? 

T.  We  ought  to  welcome  them  thankfully — at  all  events,  cb 
nothing  that  should  be  likely  to  discourage  or  exolnde  tham; 
examine  them  carefully  and  candidly,  and  then  adopt  or  reje4 
them  wholly  or  partially,  according  as  they  appear  adapted  to 
promote  the  object  towards  which  all  our  efforts  ought  to  In 
directed. 

P.  Ought  you  not  to  make  some  distinction  between  tin 
parties  towards  whom  you  have  contracted  obligations  ?  Htit 
you  not  two  lines  of  duty,  one  towards  yourselves  and  society, 
by  which  I  mean  the  adult  portion,  and  the  other  towards 
children,  and  particularly  the  children  under  your  own  speeiil 
charge  ?  What  is  your  reason  for  saying  that  yon  would  do 
nothing  that  might  shut  you  out  from  receiving  snggestioiui  f 

T.  Because  we  are  convinced  that  teachers  greatly  in  advanea 
of  ourselves  must  be  far  from  perfection ;  and  that  it  wouki  ifl 
become  us,  who  have  so  much  to  learn  in  (Hrder  to  educate  Hbe 
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noTement  so  needfdl  for  ns. 

P.  But  do  you  not  think  that  most  of  the  suggestions  offered 
^  yon  would  be  either  old  femiliar  truths  in  new  garbs,  or,  if 
D8W,  the  very  rererse  of  improvements  ? 

T.  For  this  we  must  be  prepared,  and  otir  task  will  be  to 
fixk  out  the  grains  of  worth  from  the  bushels  of  chaff  and  rub- 
kuh  with  which  they  may  be  mixed. 

P,  Why  do  you  say  that  you  would  welcome  all,  when  you 
foold  be  expecting  to  retain  and  use  so  little  ? 

T.  Because  it  is  a  condition  attached  to  our  obtaining  know- 
Irige  and  improvement,  that  free  scope  and  encouragement 
ihould  be  offered  to  all  who  attempt  to  supply  them ;  knowing 
II  we  do  from  past  experience,  that  the  fsulures  will  ever  be 
iUnerous  in  proportion  to  the  successes,  and  that  we  shall 
kave  much  to  reject  in  our  endeavours  to  find  something  to 
itun. 

P.  Is  it  necessary,  then,  to  receive  truth  and  falsehood  and 
Hbbush  alike,  in  order  to  get  at  the  former? 

T,  We  receive  many  visitors  courteously,  and  yet  invite  few 
tftong  them  to  renew  their  visits,  and  retain  still  fewer  as 
lands.  As  regards  doctrines  and  opinions,  statements  oi  fact 
id  inferences  from  them,  we  think  **  error  "  a  better  expres- 
on  than  '*  &lsehood,'*  which  implies  intentional  misrepresen- 
rtio&.  You  must  not,  even  with  that  correction,  think  us 
Atidious,  if  instead  of  '*  receiving  alike,"  we  ask  to  be  allowed 
I  flay  that  we  would  not  be  excluded  from  new  suggestions^ 
Dcanse  they  will  comprise  errors  and  rubbish  with  here  and 
Mre  only  a  truth  interspersed,  since  on  these  conditions  alone 
ill  truths  come  to  us. 

P.  Will  you  not  expect  to  have  falsehoods  or  wilful  perver- 
imiB  of  the  truth  passed  upon  you  as  well  as  errors,  from 
Buong  which  truths  are  to  be  extracted? 

T.  These  may  occur.  But  intentional  misrepresentations  in 
natters  of  doctrine  are  much  less  frequent  than  the  uninten- 
lonal.     They  must  be  subjected  to  the  same  tests  which  enable 
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ns  to  separate  trath  from  error.  The  perverler  of  fiicts,  the 
reckless  asserter,  the  liar,  thejforger  in  science  and  speculation, 
must  be  exposed,  so  that  he  may  be  disarmed  and  rendered 
powerless.  Trae  and  fiedse  in  conduct  are  equivalent  to  good 
and  bad,  and  demand  very  different  treatment  from  true  and 
erroneous  in  speculation. 

P.  Will  your  desire  for  knowledge,  for  truth  and  improTe- 
ment,  incline  you  to  grant  admission  in  the  first  instance  to 
the  false  and  erroneous  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  true? 

T.  Our  inclinations  will  be  better  described  by  stating,  thii 
we  admit  new  suggestions  in  the  only  shape  that  they  are  ever 
offered  to  us,  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  the  truth  out  rf 
them.  We  would  exclude  no  new  suggestion,  for  fear  of  ei- 
eluding  a  truth.  We  would,  after  admitting  a  new  suggestion, 
refdse  to  adopt  it  without  careful  examination,  for  fear 
adopting  something  Mse  or  erroneous. 

P.  You  adopt  it  as  part  of  the  duty  which  you  owe  to  yoi^ 
selves  and  to  adult  society  to  throw  no  impediment  in  the  iif 
of  the  free  circulation  of  suggestions,  ideas,  and  opinions — gin 
them  what  name  we  will — ^lest  by  so  doing  you  should  check  Ibe 
continued  flow  of  those  truths  and  improvements  from  ^diiek 
we  have  all  along  derived  such  great  advantages.  You  sn 
resigned  to  accept,  as  a  condition,  the  errors  and  rubbish  tW 
always  accompany  new  supplies,  and  to  hold  yourselves  booJ 
to  become  qualified  for  the  work  of  filtering,  washing,  winoof- 
ing,  or  refining,  according  as  any  of  these  processes  maj  \^ 
called  for.  Having  accepted  this  duty  as  regards  yoursehety 
what  course  will  you  pursue  towards  your  children  ? 

T.  We  must  do  our  best  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  off 
knowledge  and  experience. 

P.  This  of  course.  But  we  must  enter  into  a  few  parkicnliff 
— ^we  must  aim  at  something  more  practical  and  precise.  0* 
children  are  placed  under  your  care  for  some  definite  puipoee, 
understood  by  you,  if  not  by  their  parents  who  deliTor  then 
over  to  you.     What  is  that  purpose  ? 

T.  To  make  of  them  well-conducted  men. 
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P.  Wliat  are  jour  methods  for  accompliahing  this  ptrpose? 

T.  Teaching  and  traming. 

P.  Will  the  trainiiig  or  discipline  attempted  by  yon  be 
ased  upon  what  you  or  they  understand  to  be  good  conduct  ? 

T.  Upon  what  we  understand,  of  course ;  and  also,  progres- 
ively  as  we  succeed  in  our  teaching,  upon  what  they  under- 
tand. 

P.  Will  your  teaching  be  specially  directed  to  conduct,  so 
hat  a  knowledge  of  the  distinctions  between  good  and  bad, 
ig^t  and  wrong,  may  accompany  or  follow  <dosely  upon  the 
Sscipline  which  aims  at  £9rming  habits  and  dispositions  that 
sdine  to  practise  the  good  and  eschew  the  bad,  and  at  turning 
he  liselings  of  sympathy,  affection,  and  respect  upon  compa- 
ions  and  others  who  act  in  the  same  manner? 

T^  B  will  be  directed  to  enable  our  children  to  distinguish 
efeween  good  and  bad  conduct,  and  to  make  them  sensible  of 
D  nmeh  of  their  own  nature  as  will  lead  them  to  perceive  in 
DW  great  a  degree  they  are  masters  of  their  own  future  dispo- 
ilicniB  and  conduct. 

P.  Is  it  possible  that,  in  your  teachings,  di£ferences  might 
Eiie  between  you  and  them  as  to  what  really  is  good  conduct  ? 

T.  There  would  be  several  stages  in  their  prepress  to  the 
DDwIedge  of  conduct.  At  first,  they  would  have  no  distinct 
otioos  of  good  and  hti^j  as  applicable  to  conduct ;  and  till 
^JBdk  and  order  were  little  by  little  let  in  upon  them,  they 
light  judge  erroneously  and  confosedly. 

P.  And  how  would  you  introduce  more  light  and  order,  to 
naUe  iliem  to  judge  correctly  and  to  agree  with  you  ? 

T*  By  accustoming  them  to  oonsid^  acts  and  conduct  with 
efierence  to  their  consequences — ^not  to  judge  before  forming 
ODie  estimate  of  these  consequences,  and  to  pronounce  acts 
oad  coQchict  to  be  good  or  bad  according  as  their  consequences 
en  likely  to  be  fsiyourable  or  unfavourable  to  the  general  well- 
Ming.  In  lessons  immediately  bearing  upon  investigations 
hio  good  and  bad  conduct,  if  our  pupils  aoiipeeted  that  we 
(uied  with  conclusions  ready  fbrmeid,  or  with  leanings  towards 
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conclusions  opposed  to  their  o^m,  we  would  make  a  point  of 
demanding,  on  both  sides,  a  suspension  of  judgment  till  the 
investigation  into  probable  consequences  had  been  completed. 

P.  In  the  wish  to  make  all  your  lessons  converge  towards 
imparting  a  capacity  to  distinguish  between  good  and  bad  con- 
duct, would  you  make  any  selection  of  subjects  to  be  taught 
and  of  methods  of  teaching  ? 

T.  We  must  do  that,  whether  we  would  or  not.  The  num- 
ber of  subjects  which  it  is  useful  to  know,  and  which  ought  to 
be  known  to  some,  is  so  great,  that  a  selection,  and  a  selection 
too  of  the  comparatively  small  number  which  must  be  taughl 
to  ally  is  inevitable.  The  power  of  sustained  attention,  besides, 
especially  in  children,  is  limited,  and  an  attempt  to  tax  it 
beyond  those  limits  is  fraught  with  danger. 

P.  Is  it  a  duty,  then,  which  teachers  owe  to  their  children, 
to  be  most  careful  in  the  selection  which  they  make  of  subjects 
to  be  taught  and  of  methods  of  teaching,  so  that  their  limitecl 
powers  may  neither  be  overstrained,  nor  so  misdirected  or 
wasted,  that  time  and  power  will  be  wanting  for  the  instruction 
and  mental  discipline  indispensable  for  their  future  guidance? 

T,  We  are  so  convinced  of  this  duty  that  we  are  determined, 
whatever  else  must  give  way,  to  make  room  in  our  schools  fcr 
the  kind  of  instruction  which  you'  have  been  labouring  so  stre- 
nuously to  qualify  us  to  impart.  Adult  capacity  to  extract  benefit 
from  the  Scriptures  must  be  aimed  at  and  sought  for  throng 
such  instruction  as  you  are  insisting  upon  in  the  schools. 

P.  Would  the  knowledge  that  children  under  your  charge 
arc  destined  to  be  withdrawn  from  you,  and  to  be  thro^m  it 
an  early  age  upon  self-guidance  in  the  industrial  world,  cause 
you  to  modify  your  opinion  ? 

T.  Only  so  far  as  to  make  us  the  more  resolute  that  nothing 
should  be  omitted  which  might  contribute  to  soften  the  hard- 
ship of  their  future  lot. 

P.  That  would  be  both  more  religious  and  more  sensiUfi 
than  whining  over  their  lot,  or  seeking  to  accomplish  what  is 
impossible — ^to  detain  them  by  compulsion.     But  does  it  not    ; 
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appear  to  jon  that  there  may  be  room  for  improyement  in  our 
schools,  in  the  selection  of  subjects  taught,  as  well  as  of  the 
methods  of  teaching  them  ? 

r.  We  must  confess  that,  after  the  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  the  subjects  appointed  to  be  taught  in  our  schools 
are  not  in  the  order  of  their  importance. 

P.  Are  you  not  countenancing  a  prejudice  in  giving  this 
preference  to  reading,  writing,  and  computing? 

T,  Surely  these  ought  to  be  included  among  the  essentials 
of  education. 

P.  Granted.  But  may  they  not  be  well  or  ill  taught,  plea- 
santly or  painfully,  quickly  or  slowly,  thoroughly  or  indif- 
ferently, according  as  they  are  presented  to  the  young  learners? 

T.  It  did  not  occur  to  us  that  you  would  have  these  essentials 
postponed  to  other  subjects. 

P.  Nor  do  I  know  that  I  would.  I  might  be  guided  by  the 
age  and  aptitude  of  the  children.  Would  you  have  these 
essentials  taught  to  the  youngest  children  in  an  infant  school  ? 

T.  Of  course  not:  but  we  were  not  thinking  of  infant 
Bohools. 

P.  I  am  glad  that  we  have  stumbled  upon  them ;  for  they 
deserve  to  be  thought  about.  Through  them  we  may  be 
halped  in  our  efforts  to  decide  wisely  upon  the  course  of 
instruction  best  adapted  for  other  schools.  What  would  you 
have  taught  in  infant  schools  ? 

T.  We  would  simply  have  the  infants — ^the  youngest  among 
{hem,  at  all  events,  amused. 

P.  I  like  that  thought.  But,  for  children  to  be  amused, 
they  must  be  moving  and  doing.  A  qualifiied  mistress  will 
•promote  their  amusement  by  showing  them  how  to  move  and 
what  to  do,  and  by  directing  them  how  to  observe,  to  inquire, 
and  to  infer.  Would  you  object,  when  the  children  are  old 
enough  to  be  received  in  your  schools,  to  their  having  over- 
come the  first  difficulties  in  reading,  writing,  and  computing  ? 

T.  We  should  be  most  thankfdl  to  find  that  they  had 
already  overcome  those  difficulties, 
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P.  Nerertheless,  neither  yoa  nor  I  would  liaye  the  fbunda- 
tioiis  of  these  acquirements  laid  in  the  in&nt  school  at  the 
expense  of  the  health,  cheerfolness,  and  addyity  which  onghk 
to  preside  there.  The  desire  to  acqnire  these  powers  is  gene- 
rated, so  to  speak,  of  itself  in  children,  who  have  first  had  their 
faculties  exercised  in  handling,  contnTing,  ohserving,  rememher- 
ing,  noting,  and  reflecting.  K  the  desire  to  learn  these  essentials, 
and  to  make  some  progress  in  acquiring  them,  he  drawn  £orth  in 
the  infant  school  through  obserring,  experimenting,  and  think- 
ing, how  is  it  most  likely  to  be  further  developed  in  yonr  own 
schools  ? 

T,  We  see,  by  continuing  to  exercise  the  children  on  snljeds 
which  will  give  them  a  desire  to  read,  to  write,  and  to  compote, 
and  to  fix  their  attention  upon  the  lessons  speciaUy  given  to 
perfect  them  in  those  arts. 

P.  Talking  of  essentials,  have  yon  ever  thought  of  the  classei 
of  subjects  which  are  best  adapted  to  call  forth  and  exercise  tlie 
reflecting  powers  in  children  ?  We  have  seen  how  thinlnTig  idij 
lead  to  the  desire  of  learning  to  read ;  hut  if  the  cultivatioo 
of  the  habit  of  tliiiiking  be  disregarded,  will  reading  lead  to  it? 

T,  We  know  full  weU  that  it  wiU  not. 

P.  I  repeat  my  question,  which  ought  to  interest  joo. 
How  may  wo  hope  best  to  call  forth  the  thinking  fiEtcnlti0 
of  childi-en  ? 

2\  By  teaching  in  your  style. 

1\  Of  course,  I  consider  my  style  adapted  to  that  end,  or 
I  would  not  have  selected  it.  But,  to  be  more  precise, — is  it 
not  bv  inviting  research  into  cause  and  effect,  and  by  promoting 
practice  and  proficiency  iu  tracing,  among  all  antecedents  id 
consequents,  those  which  stand  in  the  relation  of  cause  vti 
effect  to  one  another  ? 

T,  You  are  giving  us  much  to  think  over.     Were  we  nn- 
resoiTiHlly  to  adopt  your  ^dews  of  what  constitutes  good  teach- 
ing, wo  foar  wo  should  have  to  condemn  much  that  is  going  ot    I 
iu  our  schools,  as  sad  waste  of  the  time  and  misapplication  o-    ■'; 
the  limited  powoi*s  of  cliildivn. 
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P.  If^insiead  of  cause  and  efifeot  in  general,  we  £x  our  attention 
iqpon  those  caoses  and  effects  which  are  exempMed  in  human 
condnct,  there  can  scarcely  be  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
unportance  of  a  habit  of  paying  some  regard  to  Ihenu  The 
rales  of  condoct  in  the  fanuly  and  school  all  bear  testimony  to 
&e  fact,  that  canse  and  effect,  however  imperfectly  studied,  are 
not  demised  as  of  no  account.  Does  it  not  behove  us  to  in- 
quire what  portion  of  ordinary  school-instruction  is  directed  to 
evoke  seriousness  of  thought  and  solidity  of  judgment  upon  all 
matters  pertaining  to  human  conduct  ? 
•  T.  The  reading-books,  books  of  history  in  particular,  and 
the  Bible,  fiiznish  the  lessons  which,  it  is  taken  for  granted, 
exercise  the  children's  fstculties  upon  the  appreciation  of  con- 
duct ;  and  call  up  in  them,  concurrently  with  discipline,  imita- 
tion and  example,  the  desire  to  practise  that  conduct  wbich 
tbey  conceive  to  be  good,  commendable,  and  religious. 

P.  It  is  this  habit  of  depending  upon  the  influence  of  read- 
ing-books in  schools  which  appears  to  me  so  liable  to  thwart 
iihe  best  intentions,  as  regards  the  forming  the  characters  of 
men*  Beading-books  have  to  be  considered  in  two  lights :  as 
means  for  acquiring  practice  and  skill  in  the  art  of  reading, 
and  as  means  for  acquiring  capacity  of  discriminating  and 
judging  on  the  bearing  of  conduct.  There  is  no  question  be- 
tween us  as  to  the  use  of  books  for  the  former  purpose,  com- 
bined with  which  may  be  exercises  of  the  memory  and  the 
acquisition  of  a  large  store  of  facts  and  descriptions,  historical, 
topographical,  and  geographical,  and  of  a  relish  for  works  that 
appeal  to  the  taste,  the  feelings,  and  the  imagination.  I  have 
given  you  my  views,  and  the  reasons  for  ihem,  with  elucidations, 
flf  the  unfltness  of  the  young,  arising  out  of  their  immaturity, 
to  grapple  with  the  difficulties  of  the  Bible,  and  to  do  justice  to 
the  moral  lessons  deducible  &om  its  pages ;  the  aid  of  years 
and  of  much  preliminary  study  being  indispensable.  You  can 
tell  me  whether  the  books  of  history,  which  you  say  are  read  in 
jour  schools,  are  made  the  texts  for  such  exercises  of  the 
powers  of  discriminating  between  good  and  bad  conduct  in  the 
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people  of  different  ages  and  countries,  and  in  their  mlers,  as  I 
haye  endeavoured  to  show  the  Bible  onght  to  be  made,  tmlesB 
it  is  to  be  nsed  as  a  toy  or  a  torture. 

T.  We  mnst  admit  that,  to  onr  knowledge,  reading-books 
are  only  nsed  as  books  for  giving  practice  in  reading,  in  com- 
bination occasionally  with  exercises  of  the  memoiy,  by  repeti- 
tion of  the  words  read,  or  of  the  events  narrated,  or  of  ilie 
judgments  and  dogmas  pronounced.  But  attempts  to  obtain 
answers  that  it  would  be  useful  to  have  to  the  why,  wiuit» 
when,  where,  and  how,  which  you  deal  in  so  profusely,  are  not 
thought  of.  Indeed,  we  might  say,  that  the  reading-books,  as 
a  rule,  are  written  in  a  style  indicating  that  the  answers  to 
such  questions  were  never  in  the  writers'  minds ;  and  if  asked 
for,  would  frequently  be  either  not  forthcoming  or  unacceptable. 

P.  It  is  but  due  to  yourselves  and  to  me  that  we  shonU 
look  back  at  the  difficulty  which  you  raised,  and  which  JM 
seemed  to  think  might  shake  the  ground  whereon  I  based  nqf 
justification  for  withdrawing  the  Bible  from  the  school-roon. 
It  appeared  to  you  that  the  reasons  adduced  for  recommending 
such  a  course  would  necessitate  the  withholding  of  the  BiUe 
from  large  classes  of  adults.  And  I  presume  you  would  de- 
cidedly object  to  any  attempt  of  the  kind  ? 

T.  Assuredly  we  should. 

P.  We  all  of  us  know  too  well  that  there  are  many  adnlis 
among  us  who  cannot  even  read,  and  many  more  who  under 
stand  very  imperfectly  what  they  do  read.  Object  as  we  may 
to  the  withholding  of  the  Bible  from  them,  are  they  not 
practically  withheld  from  the  Bible  ? 

T.  They  certainly  are. 

P.  If  to  these  two  classes  we  add  another,  of  those  who  do 
not  suffer  so  much  from  want  of  understanding  as  from  perver- 
sion or  misdirection  of  understanding,  what  must  we  say  of 
them  ?  Do  they  not  draw,  or  fancy  that  they  draw,  from 
the  Bible  a  sanction  for  the  commission  of  bad  acts,  and 
for,  what  is  nearly  as  bad,  leaving  undone  things  indispensable 
for  social  well-being  ? 
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T.  The  pages  of  a  book  intended  for  man's  enlightenment, 
guidance,  and  purification,  are  thus  made,  in  appearance  at 
least,  to  famish  a  justification  for  ignorance  and  misconduct. 

P.  As  you  are  not  indisposed  to  seek  for  the  causes  of  social 
phenomena,  and  are  attaining  to  some  expertness  in  the  detec- 
tion of  them,  can  you  point  to  any  of  the  causes  which  have  led 
k>  so  painful  a  result  as  that  many  of  our  fellow-creatures 
should  be  as  e£fectually  shut  out  from  the  reading  of  the  Scrip- 
faures,  as  the  blind  are  from  contemplating  the  beauties  of 
nttuie,  that  many  more  should  be  incapable  of  comprehending 
Qiem,  and  that  others  should  actually  turn  them  into  instru- 
Hents  of  mischief  ? 

T.  There  is  no  denying  that  the  principal  cause  of  their 
hrlom  and  misguided  condition  must  be,  the  absence  of  that 
Dfltruction  which  would  have  enabled  them  to  read,  mark 
Bam,  and  inwardly  digest  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

P.  May  we  say  that  their  state  of  wretchedness,  of  spiritual 
Ifistitution,  is  attributable  to  the  unchristian  treatment  which 
hej  met  with  in  their  childhood  ? 

T.  We  should  not  object  to  that  form  of  expression,  allow- 
nee  being  made  for  the  ignorance  which  has  hitherto  blinded 
/hristians  to  the  importance  of  duties  to  the  young,  now  fully 
ecognized. 

P.  You  see  reasons  for  excusing  past  conduct.  It  appears 
0  yon  that  the  past  ill-treatment  of  children,  afflicting  as  are 
he  consequences,  may  have  originated  in  ignorance  rather  than 
a  a  callous  disregard  of  duty.  Be  it  so.  But  what  will  you 
ay  of  our  generation,  if  the  children  under  our  care  should 
rrow  up  into  men  incapable  of  reading  the  Scriptures,  or  of 
mderstanding  what  they  read ;  or,  what  is  worse,  capable  of 
oaking  out  of  them  a  screen  for  neglect  and  mistake  of  duty  ? 

T.  We  shall  offer  no  excuse,  attempt  no  extenuation  for  our 
^oration.  The  day  is  past  when  child-neglect  might  be  the 
idstake  of  a  community  of  uninformed  Christians.  Hence- 
brward,  it  must  be  the  sin  of  a  community,  if  of  Christians  at 
iD,  of  professing,  pretending  Christians. 
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P.  It  has  been  my  misfbrhine  <to  dispIaaoBe  many  well-mean- 
ing persons  and  to  encounter  their  oppofiitioD,  beeanae  of  my 
aversion  to  conntenanoe  what  I  eoQfiider  a  deieorKlion  of  the 
Bible,  and  a  trifling,  or  worse,  with  children  by  forcing  them 
prematurely  npon  its  stndy«  Bat  there  need  be  no  conkoTerEj 
between  ns  as  to  what  is  desirable  &r  adnlts.  We  are  all  of 
one  mind  that  adults  should  be  disposed  and  able  to  read  and 
study  and  appreciate  the  Bible.  Is  it  beyond  the  reach  of 
human  effort  and  contriyance  that  every  adult  shall  have  bees 
so  fEir  educated  as  to  be  able  to  read  his  Bible,  and  ao  to  inter- 
pret it  as  to  deduce  from  it  rules  of  life  and  prineiples  of  eon- 
duct,  alike  conducive  to  human  well-being  and  oreditaUe  to 
men  who  are  enjoined  to  aim  at  becoming  perfect*  "  even  as 
He  is  perfect "  ? 

T,  Beflecting  upon  the  magnitude  and  difficulty  of  the  ivods 
which  have  been  undertaken  by  men,  and  brought  to  a  suoeeai- 
fill  issue,  one  cannot  conceive  how  it  is  to  be  maintained  tiui 
the  education  of  all  children,  so  as  to  make  them  competent  Id  :: 
read  and  appreciate  the  Scriptures  as  men,  should  be  ontrf 
the  reach  of  human  effort. 

P.  Education,  we  are  agi'eed,  is  better  understood,  and  moR 
generally  attempted,  than  it  was  in  fermer  days  ;  but  can  vt 
comfoi-t  ourselves  with  the  assui-ance,  or  even  with  the  hope, 
that  the  education  of  the  young,  as  now  conducted,  will  resnli  in 
a  generation  of  adults  capable  of  reading  the  Scriptures  as  thej^ 
ought  to  be  read  ? 

T.  We  fear  not. 

P.  You  fear  not :  and  yet,  as  for  as  you  can  judge,  there  l« 
no  difficulty  in  its  way  unsurmountable  by  human  effort.  Bof 
can  this  bo  ? 

T.  We  fear  that  the  men  who  have  the  means  are  not  dis- 
posed to  make  the  effort. 

P.  Are  you  aware  that  you  are  making  a  most  Beriws 
charge  against  those  men  who  have  the  means  ?  Do  they  not 
profess  to  be  Christians  ?  And  are  you  not  implying  that  Uiej 
cither  deny  Christ,  or,  worse,  acknowledge  HiTq  with  their  lipSi 
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ind  disregard  Him  in  their  condnct  ?  Before  yon  can  with 
xopiiety  charge  them  with  so  heinous  an  ofiTence,  onght  yon 
lot  to  be  quite  certain  that  they  are  not  rather  wanting  in  the 
means  than  in  the  will  ? 

T.  We  ought.  Moreover  we  onght  to  wish,  for  their  sakes, 
ili&i  we  could  attribute  the  fearful  prevalence  of  child-neglect  to 
the  want  of  means  rather  than  to  want  of  will  to  put  a  stop  to 
K.  But  how  can  we  doubt  the  superabundance  of  means  among 
hzge  numbers  of  the  community  ?  We  see  them  possessed  of 
more  houses  and  larger  houses  than  they  can  occupy.  Equi- 
pages and  servants  are  maintained,  not  only  to  wait  upon  them, 
imt  for  display.  Their  tables  are  supplied  profusely  and  luzu- 
cionsly.  The  world  is  ransacked  to  gratify  their  whims  and 
»prices;  and  no  expenditure  is  grudged  which  is  Hkely  to 
issist  idleness,  through  a  perpetual  shifting  of  scenery  and 
K>8ition,  to  banish  ennui  without  undergoing  fatigue  or  priva- 
ion.  Annoyances  are  removed,  and  the  slightest  dilapi- 
laiions  are  repaired,  so  that  not  even  an  eyesore  shall  disturb 
iheir  comfort  and  composure.  How,  then,  can  we  fancy 
hat  deserted  or  ill-cared-for  children  are  an  eyesore  to 
hem? 

P.  Can  a  man  to  whom  an  ill-cared-for  child,  to  use  your 
)wn  expression,  is  not  an  eyesore,  be  a  Christian?  Can  a 
ich  man,  who  shows  by  his  mode  of  living  that  he  has  no 
Jiorught  of  denying  himself  any  indulgence,  or  of  enduring 
mremoved  any  the  slightest  annoyance  that  crosses  his  path, 
t>e  a  Christian, — if  he  do  not  take  at  least  as  much  pains  to  see 
bis  dwelling  surrounded  with  well-cared-for  children  as  to  see 
ids  park-palings  in  repair,  his  domains  well  stocked,  his  rooms 
well  furnished,  and  his  table  well  provided,  and  himself  free  to 
roam  from  town  to  country,  and  from  one  country  to  another, 
as  intent  on  consuming  honey  as  the  bees  of  society  are  on 
collecting  it  ? 

T.  It  is  almost  terrible  to  dwell  upon  the  contrast  which  you 
have  drawn  between  the  Christian  in  words  and  the  Chiistian 
b  deeds ;  between  the  Christian  who  would  make  the  Bible  a 
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school-book,  and  the  Christian  who  would  care  that  all  d 
shall  grow  into  men  qualified  to  read  and  appreda 
Bible. 

P.  Let  us  be  just.  Let  us  be  careful  to  recognize 
elements  of  good,  which,  if  not  so  abundant  as  we  woul 
them,  are  nevertheless  to  be  met  with  scattered  about 
directions.  We  should  be  contributing  little,  if  at  all, 
elevation  of  our  race,  and  be  doing  but  a  sorry  service 
society,  were  we  to  ignore,  or  even  to  expose  ourselves 
imputation  of  ignoring,  the  uneasiness  of  feeling  createc 
aberrations  and  misdeeds  in  many  of  its  members.  G: 
that  the  contrast  between  Christian  conduct  and  CI 
doctrine  is  frightful  to  contemplate,  does  it  appear  to  ; 
far  as  you  have  been  able  to  form  an  opinion,  to  have  re 
unaltered  throughout  the  Christian  era,  or  to  be  more 
striking  than  it  used  to  be  ? 

T,  We  certainly  may  comfort  ourselves  with  the  ass 
that  disregard  of  Christian  doctrine  in  conduct  is  less  f 
than  it  was  formerly. 

P.  And  is  there  reason  to  think  that  the  wide  gulf 
separates  Christian  conduct  from  Christian  doctrine  ha 
contracting  with  greater  or  with  less  rapidity  as  we  hi 
preached  modem  times  ? 

T.  With  greater;  and  the  process  of  contraction,  ] 
folly  slow  though  it  be,  is  now  more  rapid  than  ever. 

P.  It  is  some  consolation  to  feel,  while  still  wanderei 
the  path  of  duty,  that  our  efforts  are  gradually  bring 
nearer  and  nearer  to  it.  If  you  are  not  mistaken,  ^ 
mitigate  the  severity  of  our  self-reproaches.  Peradv 
the  occasion  for  them  may  shortly  disappear !  If  I  ^ 
suggest  even  so  miserably  low  a  standard  of  compar 
'*  Capacity  to  read  the  Bible,"  whereby  to  measure  th 
tive  merits  of  all  the  generations  of  Christians,  to  which 
you  give  the  palm  ? 

T.  To  our  own  :  since  the  proportion  of  adults  in  our 
ration  who  cannot  read  is  smaller  than  it  ever  has  been 
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rom  what  is  now  going  on  in  onr  schools,  there  is  reason  to 
xpect  that  this  proportion  will  steadily  decline. 

P.  And  if  I  were  to  suggest  a  higher  standard,  ''  Capacity 
0  interpret  Scripture  in  harmony  with  Divine  wisdom  and 
goodness,"  omittmg  conduct,  the  highest  of  all  standards  ? 

T.  Measured  hy  that  standard,  we  would  claim  a^yet  more 
leeided  superiority  for  this  generation,  since  the  human  race 
1ms  never  hefore  informed  so  widely  or  so  correctly  concerning 
right  and  wrong,  and  the  tests  wherehy  to  distinguish  between 
he  characteristics  of  good  and  evil.  And  we  feel  with  you 
■hat  the  capacity  to  read,  without  the  capacity  to  form  correct 
adgments  on  human  conduct,  is  a  slender  preparation  for 
kppreciating  and  reverencing,  as  they  deserve,  the  records  of 
)ivine  wisdom  and  goodness  preserved  to  us  in  the  Holy  Bible, 
»r  the  manifestations  of  them  in  the  daily  fdlfilment  of  His 
aws  in  creation. 

P.  I  think  we  are  agreed  that,  as  a  nation,  we  are  far  from 
»eing  free  from  the  reproach  of  having  permitted  to  grow  up 
onong  us  a  host  of  human  beings  unable  to  read  the  Bible, 
md  a  yet  larger  host  unable  to  appreciate  the  full  signifiicance 
if  the  words  which  they  read.  By  what  test  may  we  best 
estimate  the  intelligence  and  sincerity  of  those  who  profess  a 
lesire  to  see  the  Holy  Bible  become  to  every  man  "  the  ark  of 
(afety  in  manhood  and  of  refuge  in  old  age  "  ? 

T.  By  their  zeal,  do  what  else  they  may,  in  caring,  not 
)nly  that  eveiy  child  shall  be  taught  to  read  the  words  in 
books,  but  shall  be  so  well  educated  as  *'  to  read,  mark,  learn, 
Emd  inwardly  digest  **  the  solemn  truths  for  which  the  words  of 
Holy  Writ,  in  obedience  to  the  laws  which  limit  the  power  of 
all  words,  are  but  the  signs  and  symbols. 

P.  I  must  now  be  preparing  to  take  my  leave.  To  the  best 
of  my  ability,  I  have  endeavoured  to  put  you  in  possession  of 
my  thoughts  upon  education.  My  practice  you  have  had  fre- 
quent opportunities  of  observing.  My  thoughts  are  not  for  you 
to  adopt,  but  tD  reflect  upon.  My  practice  is  not  for  you  to 
mitate,  but  to  profit  by ;  since  it  may  exemplify  what  ought  to 
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be  ayoidedy  as  well  as  what  oagM  to  he  followed.  On  (oe 
point  alone  I  will  Yentnze  to  caution  you :  You  are  linng  in  a 
world  where  many  noYelties,  many  changes,  many  improye- 
ments  have  yet  to  be  expected,  consid^redy  and  adopted.  Don't 
shut  yourselyes  out  from  them  1  Don't  deter  others  by  yoor 
deimeanour  from  producing  their  si^edions  with  confidence, 
and  in  the  full  persuasion  that  they  will  meet  with  impartial 
and  friendly  criticism,  erei  if  they  are  destined  to  be  olti' 
mately  rejected* 

T.  We  must  b^  that  you  wUl  extend  your  kindness  a  little 
further,  and  fieiyour  us  with  yoor  asflislanee  in  solving  soim 
other  dignities  which  slill  harass  us«  Our  thanks  lor  iM 
we  already  owe  to  you  will,  we  are  awaitt,  be  most  acceptablf 
offez«d  to  you  through  our  zeal  in  imparting  the  benefit  of  it  to 
the  children  in  our  school 
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ins  of  Papers,  wherein  subjects  are  investigated  which,  there  is  reason  to 
e,  wonld  have  interested  Socrates,  and  in  a  manner  that  he  would  not  disapprove 
he  among  us  now,  gifted  with  the  knowledge,  and  familiar  with  the  habits,  and 
;8,  of  our  times. 
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PHILO-SOCRATES. 


AMONG  THE  TEACHERS. 


ON  TRUTHFULNESS. 


Afteb  pondering  over  the  varions  questions  wMch  we  have 
d  the  advantage^of  discussing  with  yon,  we  cannot  say  that 

find  ourselves  in  a  satisfactory  state.  You  have  rather 
iken  some  of  our  old  opinions  and  convictions,  than  supplied 
with  hotter. 

P.  Do  you  mean  that  I  have  shaken  any  convictions  which 
a  still  wish  to  hold  hy  ? 

T.  No :  for  we  feel  that  we  have  only  ahandoned  what  we 
mot  hut  admit  to  he  erroneous,  false,  hurtful,  and  sinfol. 
t  we  would  rather  be  assisted  to  convictions  fit  to  be 
;epted  or  held  by,  than  be  driven  to  surrender  such  as  we 
i. 

P.  I  fear  you  made  a  mistake  in  applying  to  me.  I  am 
:  in  the  habit  of  supplying  convictions.  The  utmost  that  I 
iture  to  attempt  is  to  assist  those  who  apply  to  me  to  form 
ivictions  for  themselves.    You  know  my  metiiod  of  assisting 

\\ 
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children.  They,  unless  their  understandings  have  been  ill- 
used,  have  no  errors  to  surrender.  They  have  only  to  be 
gradually  led  to  perceive  the  distinctions  between  true  and 
false  and  between  right  and  wrong,  and  to  accept  the  former. 
But  you,  in  common  with  most  adults,  find  that  you  have 
strayed  or  been  seduced  out  of  the  road  leading  to  the  destrna- 
tion  that  you  were  wishing  to  reach.  And  do  you  really  think 
that  the  stranger  whom  you  meet,  or  who  warns  you  of  the 
wrong  turn  that  you  had  taken,  ought  to  be  thought  or  spoken 
of  as  one  who  shakes  your  convictions  ?  Is  he  not  doing  the 
very  thing  that  is  required  to  set  you  right  ? 

T.  You  must  excuse  us,  but  we  cannot  help  feeling  h- 
turbed. 

P.  Would  you  not  also  feel  disturbed  if  you  were  awakened 
out  of  your  beds  by  an  alarm  of  fire,  or  if  suddenly  warned  of 
any  other  danger  that  you  had  not  suspected  ?  But  would  you 
not  also  feel  grateful  to  the  party  who  by  hi^  caution  enabled 
you  to  escape  destruction  ? 

T.  We  will  be  plain  with  you.  You  are  making  us  feel  as 
if  we  should  be  led  on  to  disbelieve  in  Christianity. 

P.  Strange  apprehension !  An  earnest,  a  cautious,  I  mi^ 
even  say  a  suspicious,  search  for  truth  may  lead  to  your  turning 
your  back  upon  what  you  believe  to  be  the  grandest  of  troths  1 
May  not  this  apprehension  originate  in  your  beginning  to  pe^ 
ceive  that  many  absurd  and  untenable  doctrines  have  becB 
accepted,  and  many  bad  acts  and  practices  countenanced  bj 
you  under  the  mistaken  notion  that  they  were  conformable  ia 
Christianity  ?  Ought  you  not  to  rejoice  at  the  prospect  of 
obtaining  a  deliverance  from  such  dangerous  delasions,  ni 
thus  being  left  with  ^*  Eeligion,  pure  and  undefiled  "  7 

T.  You  must  bear  with  us.  But  our  deliverance,  as  JM 
term  it,  seems  to  proceed  at  such  a  rate  that  our  friends  tell  tf 
we  shall  soon  have  no  belief  left  to  be  delivered  of. 

P.  I  should  have  thought  that  you  would  reserve  tot  jcftt 
own  judgment,  and  not  submit  to  the  judgment  of  your  fiiaidi» 
how  far  the  severance  of  truth  from  fUsehood*  of  zeUgkii  bam 
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mperstition,  was  liable  to  banish  the  former  from  your  thoughts, 
wr  to  wean  them  from  your  affections. 

r.  Neither  will  we  submit  to  their  judgments.  Neverthe- 
£88,  we  feel  the  severity  of  the  ordeal  to  which  we  are  sub- 
ected,  while  we  return  to  seek  the  continuance  of  your  assist- 
nee,  through  which  we  hope  to  be  left  with  religious  convictions 
teyond  the  reach  of  doubt  or  cavil. 

P.  You  can  only  arrive  at  this  state  of  certainty  and  secu- 
ity  by  submitting  all  your  opinions  and  convictions  to  the 
everest  examination — an  examination  which  shall  at  least 
stablish  beyond  a  doubt  their  mutual  coherence,  and  that 
hey  are  free  from  an  internecine  propensity  to  contradict  and 
lestroy  one  another.  Too  many  people  wince  at  the  thought 
»f  the  havoc  which  may  be  made  by  such  an  examination 
onong  opinions  long  cherished  as  sacred. 

r.  We  wish  we  could  say  with  truth  that  we  do  not  wince. 
iut  we  are  resolved  to  face  what  we  feel  it  would  be  cowardly, 
oolish,  and  irreligious  to  shirk. 

P.  While  I  applaud  your  resolution,  I  sympathize  with  your 
inxieties.  As  that  around  which  our  affections  have  once 
long  cannot  be  abandoned  without  a  pang,  is  it  surprising 
hat  reluctance  should  be  felt  to  enter  upon  an  investigation 
hat  may  lead  to  such  a  result  ?  The  merchant  who  fears  that 
m  estate,  if  wound  up,  might  not  suffice  to  pay  all  his  credi- 
iOTB — or  the  parent  who  suspects  that  the  son  upon  whom  he 
ttd  set  his  fondest  hopes  may  be  guilty  of  some  criminal  or 
Bsgraceful  act,  can  he  but  shrink  from  an  investigation  which 
i  to  remove  or  to  confom  his  suspicions  ?  I  readily  assume 
liit  your  attachment  to  your  religion  is  as  strong  as  that  of  a 
lerchant  for  his  honour,  and  of  a  father  for  his  child. 

T.  We  trust  that  it  is.  Beligion  is  the  anchor  by  which 
t  hold  to  aU  that  we  enjoy  in  this  world  and  hope  for  in  the 
axt. 

P.  Your  simile  suggests  a  question :  Are  you  aware  of  the 
«eautions  which  are  taken  by  careful  ship-owners  before  they 
•eiTO  anchors  mi  ehaim  o&  ]iK>ard  their  ships  ? 
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T,  A  strain  is  pnt  upon  them  much  beyond  any  that  they 
will  haye  to  withstand  in  actoal  service. 

P.  Ought  you  to  do  less  with  the  religious  opinions  on 
which  you  have  to  rely  for  the  security  of  all  that  you  hoM 
most  dear,  than  a  ship-owner  does  vrith  his  anchors  and  chains? 
He  would  grieve  to  see  them  snap  at  the  trial,  but  he  rons  ^ 
risk  in  order  that  he  may  be  relieyed  from  all  fear  of  their 
parting  at  sea. 

T.  We  do  not  see  very  clearly  how  religious  opinions  are  to 
be  tested,  as  anchors  and  cables  are,  previous  to  starting  oi  z 
the  voyage  of  life.  A  strain  upon  them  at  all  analogoofl  to 
that  firom  the  dangers  and  temptations  amid  which  theyfB 
have  to  struggle  neither  can  be,  nor  ought  to  be,  attempted  in 
the  nursery  and  school-room. 

P.  We  need  not  add  to  the  difficulty  of  the  very  trying 
investigation  which  we  have  before  us  by  mixing  it  up  ^ 
another.  The  test  applied  to  anchors  and  chains  proves  their 
soundness,  not  the  care  and  ability  with  which  they  are  to  li 
used.  The  truth  of  a  religion  is  one  thing ;  the  fdlness  ^ 
which  it  has  been  imbibed,  so  as  to  secure  conduct  in  confor- 
mity with  its  behests,  is  another.  It  is  with  the  first  akme 
that  we  have  to  deal  at  present.  You  may  as  well  bear  in 
mind,  however,  that  the  perfection  arrived  at  in  the  second,  if 
the  religion  were  false,  might  be  an  aggravation  of  all  tiie 
dreadful  evils  to  which  a  false  religion  can  give  rise.  T^ 
burning  of  widows  on  the  funeral  piles  of  their  deceased  hi>- 
bands,  and  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  heretics  and  infidds^ 
are  but  fruits  of  a  scrupulous  obedience  to  the  injunctions  of 
false  religion,  or,  which  is  almost  worse,  of  a  good  leligiei 
badly  interpreted. 

T,  It  is  a  sad  reflection,  blessed  as  we  are  in  this  pari  of 
the  world  by  being  saved  from  false  religions,  that  we  should 
have  cursed  ourselves  with  false  interpretations  of  the  true  000 
vouchsafed  to  us. 

P.  And  so  applied  those  false  interpretations  as  to  h^n 
raised   a   doubt  v^hether  any  atrocitieB  eonunitted  ty  ^ 
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battling  have  not  been  more  than  equalled  nnder  the  ban- 
ners of  the  Cross.  Our  efforts  to  distinguish  between  true 
ftud  false  interpretations  of  true  religion  may  be  facilitated  by 
a  preliminary  consideration  of  the  evidences  or  signs  which 
liaye  led  you  to  the  choice  of  the  religion  in  which  you  rejoice. 
Passing  over  the  Pagan  superstitions,  the  two  best  known 
Compilations  which  have  disputed  the  hold  upon  the  minds  of 
tnen  with  the  Bible,  are  the  Koran  and  the  Vedas — each  of 
iviuoh  claims  a  larger  number,  if  a  less  intelligent  class,  of 
rotaries  than  the  Bible.  Did  you  ever  read  these  two  cele- 
brated expositions  of  religious  doctrine  which  have  gathered 
connd  them  such  hosts  of  believers  ? 

T.  No  ;  and  in  fact  they  have  never  come  in  our  way. 

P.  Nevertheless,  you  have  no  hesitation  in  rejecting  them, 
unread,  as  false  ? 
: '  T.  How  could  we  do  otherwise,  believing  in  the  Bible  ? 

P.  Which  would  be  doing  greater  justice  to  the  Bible,  think 
yira,  its  acceptance  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  Yedas 
and  the  Koran,  or  its  acceptance  regardless  of  that  which  in 
those  works  has  gained  and  retained  so  firm  a  hold  over  mil- 
lians  of  mankind  ? 

T.  Your  question  is  plausible;  but  it  leaves  unnoticed 
mother  alternative  which  is  presented  to  us.  We  are  entitled 
to  ask  for  a  brief  summary  or  abstract  of  the  doctrines  con- 
tained in  those  works,  supposing  we  have  had  no  opportunity  of 
bbflerving  what  they  are  as  exemplified  in  the  conduct  and 
aeremonials  of  the  people  who  profess  to  believe  in  them,  before 
ve  undertake  the  labour  of  examining  them  minutely.  And  if  we 
learn  &om  the  mouths,  and  observe  by  the  conduct  of  all  who 
are  reputed  to  be  well-informed,  well-conducted,  pious,  and 
iaintly — not  infidels  and  scoffers — enough  to  convince  us  that 
tte  rules  of  life  enjoined  by  their  religion  are  a  mass  of 
tivolities,  enormities,  and  contradictions,  with  just  so  much  of 
rood  in  them  as  will  enable  society  to  exist,  surely  we  may 
Qonomize  our  time  and  powers,  so  as  to  apply  them  to  better 
Purpose  in  some  other  direction. 
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P.  And  win  not  the  belierers  in  the  Yedas  and  \h» ! 
act  in  the  same  spirit  with  the  Bible,  smiliTig  with  cOTapIa* 
if  they  do  not  look  with  scorn  and  disgust,  at  what  the 
sider  to  be  contradictions  and  enormities  in  the  several 
of  the  creed  which  jon  proclaim,  and  the  still  greater  e 
dictions  between  yonr  precepts  and  yonr  conduct  ? 

T.  They  will ;  and  there  can  be  little  donbt  that  the  eG 
of  so-called  Christians  in  countries  inhabited  by  belien 
the  Yedas  and  Koran  has  assisted  greatly  to  confirm  tii 
all  their  superstitions. 

P.  And  this  same  conduct,  in  combination  with  th( 
digious  varieties  of  conduct,  many  of  them  ineonsisten 
with  the  other,  drawn  from  one  and  the  same  form  of  i 
ought  to  stir  us  up  to  the  determination  to  winnow  tm 
religion  all  those  absurdities,  contradictions,  and  defon 
which  have  been  suffered  to  disfigure  it  and  to  infliel 
dreadfdl  evils  upon  manMnd. 

T.  We  would  gladly  learn  how  this  process  of  winnow: 
to  be  conducted.  More  than  once  in  the  history  of  the 
an  attempt  at  winnowing  has  produced,  not  a  gentle  1 
sufficient  to  blow  off  the  chaff,  but  a  hurricane  whic 
threatened  to  sweep  away  wheat  and  chaff  together. 

P.  Showing  how  far  safer  it  is  to  prevent  the  grof 
superstition  than  to  separate  it  from  religion  after  thei 
had  time  to  entwine  themselves  with  the  affections  in' 
strong  cord  wherewith  to  tie  down  intelligence  and  aU  a 
tions  for  improvement. 

T.  Unfortunately,  we  are  no  longer  children ;  and  oi 
account  we  have  less  time  to  learn,  while  we  may  have 
to  unlearn.     But  we  hope  that  you  will  not  abandon 
order  to  return  to  your  favourite  pupils — ^the  children. 

P.  Do  not  fear.  To  abandon  you,  would  be  to  abandc 
children.  Besides,  you  have  an  advantage  over  most  a 
You  are  familiar  with  children.  You  can  enter  into  mj 
ings  when  I  recommend  learners  to  make  themselves  ' 
unto  little  chilireiL"  ia^ll  things  save  their  weakness  in  j 
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of  application  and  vigour  of  intellect.  Let  ns,  having  brought 
ourselves  into  this  state  of  mind,  imagine  that  three  revela- 
tions, or  pretended  revelations,  of  the  Divine  will  are  presented 
to  ns.  At  a  glance,  or  after  a  slight  intimation  of  their  con- 
tents from  the  favourers  of  each,  we  see  that  the  acceptance  of 
one  must  mean  the  rejection  of  the  other  two.  Can  you  fix 
upon  any  one  test  that  would  be  more  likely  than  any  other  to 
assist  you  to  a  right  choice  ? 

T.  We  don't  know  of  any  better  test  than  the  kind  of  conduct 
of  man  to  man  that  was  sanctioned,  upheld  or  forbidden,  as 
from  Divine  authority,  in  each. 

•  P.  Would  you  entirely  overlook,  so  far  as  you  could  observe 
it,  the  conduct,  or  rather  the  demeanour  of  man  to  God  ? 

T,  That  question  implies  an  inference  from  our  last  answer, 
which  is  hardly  fair.  You  did  not  ask  us  to  enumerate  all  the 
tests,  but  to  name  the  best  test  for  judging  which  of  three 
revelations,  or  pretended  revelations,  was  the  true  one  :  it  being 
fait  that  two  out  of  three  must  be  spurious  or  false.  Confined 
to  one  test,  we  repeat  that  the  best,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  is 
the  conduct  of  man  to  man  enjoined  in  each.  There  are  in- 
tnperable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  judging  the  conduct  or 
demeanour  of  man  to  his  Maker,  independently  of  his  conduct 
to  his  fellow-man.  A  man's  demeanour  to  his  fellow-man 
may  afford  some  criterion  of  his  demeanour  towards  God* 
Whereas,  experience  shows  that  his  demeanour,  or  more  pro- 
perly his  averments  and  manifestations,  towards  God  would  be 
a  very  deceptive  indication  of  his  probable  demeanour  towards 
Ids  fellow-man,  and  hence  of  his  appreciation  of  the  Divine 
attributes. 

P.  Would  you  judge  of  the  attributes  of  the  Deity,  supposed 
to  be  set  forth  in  these  revelations,  by  the  conduct  enjoined 
upon  man  towards  his  fellow-men,  rather  than  by  the  epithets 
of  laudation  lavished  upon  the  Deity  ? 

T.  These  epithets  would  have  little  weight  with  us.  Among 
Eastern  nations  it  is  found  that  manifestations  of  subserviency 
and  expressions  of  deference  are  seldom  measured  by  the  good 
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qnalities  of  the  despot  on  wHoxn  they  are  directed.  More 
frequently  the  notes  of  adulation  swell  louder  and  loader 
faith  in  the  despot's  goodness  becomes  fjEiinter  and  fisdnter. 
the  despot  sinks  lower  and  lower  in  general  estimation, 
praise  rises  higher  and  higher;  and  the  feelings  of  terror 
which  he  inspires  are  expressed  in  words  of  love.  It  u 
impossible  for  an  intelligent  man  to  address  God,  "^ 
perfection  of  goodness  and  wisdom,"  as  if  he  were  an  Easten 
despot.  The  poor  creature  whose  worship  takes  that  foim 
strives  to  conciliate  a  monster  where  he  should  adore  a 
benefactor. 

P.  You  have  told  me  very  plainly  how  yon  would  not  judge. 
I  am  now  anxious  to  learn  how  you  would. 

T.  Setting  aside  other  expressions,  if  we  saw  that  the  iiyime- 
tions  of  conduct  in  one  revelation  breathed  a  spirit  of  love  to 
man,  sympathy  with  his  weaknesses,  a*  desire  for  his  enli§^te&- 
ment  and  elevation,  and  gave  encouragement  to  his  exertaoDSf 
promising  support  in  his  moments  of  despondency,  and  cheeiing 
him  with  hopes  of  a  lasting  reward  for  his  efforts  to  improve  him- 
self and  his  fellow-men,  and  for  his  vigilance  in  avoiding  any  act 
that  might  inflict  evil  upon  them ;  while  in  the  others,  the  line  ol 
conduct  enjoined  upon  mankind  was  unintelligible,  contradic- 
tory, frivolous,  inhuman,  impracticable,  and  when  practicable 
leading  inevitably  to  human  misery,  intermingled  with  a  recog- 
nition of  the  most  absurd  fables  and  most  degrading  supersti- 
tions, and  countenancing  fallacious  explanations  of  phenomena 
which  have  since  been  dissipated  by  the  light  of  progressiTe^ 
advancing  sciences  ;  we  should  not  hesitate  to  accept  the  first 
and  to  reject  its  competitors. 

P.  Having  accepted  it,  in  common  with  a  host  of  co- 
religionists, would  your  difficulties  in  deducing  rules  of  Kfe,  or 
in  obtaining  a  sanction  for  rules  of  life,  deduced  by  other  means 
or  from  other  sources,  be  at  an  end  ? 

T.  Far  from  it.  We  might  even  think  that  the  continuance 
of  this  difficulty  was  destined  to  be  one  of  the  means  by  which 
the  whetting  of  oui:  inqiusitiveness,  the  exercising  of  our  jndg- 
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menty  and  the  elevatiiig  of  our  sentiments,  might  he  kept  up 
for  our  progressive  improvement  to  the  end  of  time. 

P.  I  suppose  it  must  he  admitted  that  we  are  a  long  way 
from  finding  a  concurrence  of  opinion,  not  to  say  unanimity  of 
judgment,  among  the  various  Christian  Churches  as  to  whether 
rules  of  life  were  ever  intended  to  be  given  in  the  Scriptures 
or  are  to  be  found  there,  or  if  in  them,  what  they  are.  Whose 
guidance  ought  you  to  trust  to  in  forming  your  own  judgment 
on  this  difficult  matter  of  interpretation  ? 

T.  We  ought  to  trust  to  no  judgment  but  our  own,  while 
gratefully  acceptmg  any  assistance  and  seeking  for  any  light 
that  may  help  us  to  judge  aright. 

P.  And  in  your  turn  ought  you  to  render  any  assistance  to 
others? 

T.  We  conceive  that  to  be  our  special  duty — ^the  spirit,  if 
sot  the  substance  of  it.  If  we  can  succeed  in  forming  the 
understandings  of  our  pupils,  we  shall  be  doing  as  much  as 
they  can  expect  from  us  towards  qualifying  them  for  good  self- 
guidance  as  well  as  for  a  wise  selection  of  their  religion.  For 
one  may  consider  religion  as  a  matter  of  choice  when  once  it 
ifi  held  to  be  a  duty  with  everybody  to  examine  the  grounds 
of  the  religion  which  he  has  been  led  to  profess,  whether  by 
enlightening  or  blinding,  awakening  or  lulling  his  intellectual 
beulties. 

P.  Let  the  intellectual  faculties  be  ever  so  well  cultivated, 
do  you  not  consider  that  the  judgment  will  still  be  liable  to 
enr  in  the  choice  of  a  religion  or  in  the  method  of  interpret- 
ing it? 

jT.  We  must  leave  this  question  to  be  answered  by  more 

sagacious  men.      We  hope  that,  with  better  teaching  and 

training,  unanimity  may  be  arrived  at  in  matters  of  religion. 

4i  present,  we  can  but  contemplate  with  wonder  the  varieties 

Of  construction  put  upon  the  same  collection  of  writings,  and 

^th  pain  the  acrimony  which  each  church  or  sect  exhibits  in 

^^efending  its  own  and  in  assailing  its  neighbours*  conflicting 

Interpretations. 
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P.  Do  yon  teach  religion,  then,  in  the  expectation  that  your 
pnpils  will  help  to  swell  the  host  of  ChiistianB  at  issne  with 
one  another  in  their  interpretations,  and  little  inclined  to 
mntnal  toleration  ? 

T.  We  hope  for  something  better,  although  with  our  im- 
perfect skill,  and  the  present  condition  of  society,  we  can  haidlj 
expect  that  onr  pnpils  will  altogether  escape  in  the  midst  of 
the  prevailing  epidemic  of  wrangling  and  intolerance. 

P.  Supposing  you  to  concur  in  my  views  of  the  inexpediency 
of  attempting  to  introduce  Bible  lessons  into  your  schools, 
your  lessons  in  religion,  or  more  properly,  your  preparatioDB 
for  them,  will  be  to  lead  your  pupils,  throughout  the  whole 
course  of  their  instruction,  to  distinguish  the  true  from  the 
false,  the  good  from  the  bad,  with  the  conviction  that  an  eaineet 
desire  to  seek  and  act  up  to  the  good  and  the  tnie,  and  to  shim 
the  bad  and  the  false,  can  never  be  opposed  to  any  religion,  or 
interpretation  of  religion  that  ought  to  be  held  to.  Do  yoi 
not  share  in  the  fears  of  those  who  think  that  education  so 
conducted  will  end  in  want  of  faith  or  in  every  variety  of  inld 
form  and  fancy  under  the  name  of  religion  ? 

T,  So  far  from  sharing  in  those  fears,  one  of  our  expectations 
is  that  many  of  the  wild  forms  and  fancies  that  have  sprang 
up  under  the  shadow  of  Christianity  will  disappear.  But 
should  we  be  mistaken,  what  a  benefit  will  be  secured  for 
mankind  by  sending  forth  the  young  from  our  schools  inspired 
with  a  love  of  truth,  with  truthfalness  of  disposition,  and  irith 
a  determination  to  reject  every  so-called  religion  which  repre- 
sented God,  directly  or  indirectly,  openly  or  covertly,  explicitlr 
or  implicitly,  as  countenancing  or  abetting  any  conduct  of  man 
to  man  that  tended  to  produce  human  misery  ! 

P.  Are  you  still  troubled  with  some  misgivings  whether  your 
method  of  conducting  religious  education  may  not  lead  away 
from  that  unanimity,  which,  if  despaired  of,  is  still  longed  finr, 
and  which  seems  to  reward  our  efiforts  and  to  confirm  us  in  the 
wisdom  of  our  course  in  every  other  branch  of  instruction? 
Are  there  any  grounds  for  suspecting  that  you  may  be  mistaken  ? 
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We  may  throw  some  light  upon  this  question  by  inqninng  into 
the  results  of  the  better  methods  of  teaching  some  of  the  many 
oilier  subjects  which  it  is  thought  desirable  should  be  known  by 
a  portion,  if  not  by  the  whole  of  society.  Do  our  best  teachers 
of  chemistry,  of  mechanics,  of  astronomy,  or  of  navigation, 
attempt  to  tie  down  their  pupils  at  the  very  beginning  of  their 
course  to  the  conclusions  which  they  are  to  adopt  at  its  close  ? 

T.  Their  course  is  the  very  opposite.  They  desire  that 
their  pupils  should  take  nothmg  for  granted,  accept  nothing 
unproved. 

P.  And  what  is  found  to  be  the  result  of  this  recommenda- 
tion to  the  young,  not  to  yield  their  assent,  either  in  thought  or 
word,  till  conviction  had  been  sought  and  found  by  observation, 
experiment,  and  reflection  ?  Is  it  a  Babel  of  conflicting  opi- 
nions, or  a  collection  of  well-digested  and  coherent  knowledge 
npon  which,  up  to  a  certain  point,  there  is  not  to  be  found  a 
difference  of  opinion  ? 

T.  Perfect  unanimity  up  to  a  certain  point.  Beyond  that 
point,  the  boundary  of  knowledge  as  far  as  it  has  been  pushed, 
the  differences  and  doubts,  and  the  controversies  to  which  they 
give  rise,  are  confined  to  the  new  discoveries  which  it  is  thought 
may  be  safely  added  to  the  vast  mass  of  knowledge  previously 
collected  and  systematized. 

P.  Has  the  application  of  this  continually  increasing  mass  of 
knowledge  to  the  purposes  of  life,  in  agriculture,  in  manufiEus- 
inres,  in  locomotion,  and  in  domestic  arrangements,  tended  to 
confirm  or  to  shake  the  evidence  upon  which  this  unanimity  has 
been  arrived  at  ? 

T.  To  confirm  it.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  field  of 
knowledge  over  which  unanimity  prevails  is  extending  day  by  day. 

P.  With  an  accumulation  of  knowledge  so  much  beyond 
what  was  possessed  by  our  forefathers,  whereon  to  exercise  our 
thoughts,  does  it  seem  as  if  we  had  any  reason  to  fear  the  con- 
sequences of  allowing  the  fi-eest  play  to  the  inquiring,  observ- 
ing, experimenting,  and  reasoning  faculties  of  the  young,  aided 
by  such  lights  and  suggestions  as  the  best  instructed  adults  in 
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every  department  of  knowledge,  actually  disciplined  for  the 
purpose  of  teaching,  can  afford  them  ? 

jT.  Bather,  we  have  every  reason  to  be  most  hopefdl  that  by 
allowing  to  the  young  the  freest  exercise  of  all  their  fEtculties, 
we  shall  witness  the  progressively  increasing  extent  of  our 
knowledge,  and  also  a  progi*essively  increasing  unanimity  in  the 
acceptance,  at  least,  of  all  that  knowledge  which  is  included 
under  the  name  of  physical  science. 

P.  I  thought  you  would  hesitate  to  speak  as  confidently  of  the 
knowledge  which  is  included  under  the  name  of  moral  or  social 
science — the  science  of  the  conduct  of  man  to  man. 

T.  We  should  scarcely  he  warranted  in  doing  that.  We 
speak  according  to  our  limited  experience ;  and  till  people  in 
general  have  acknowledged  that  there  is  such  a  science,  and 
have  introduced  the  teaching  of  it  in  their  schools,  we  can  onHj 
venture  to  say,  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  when  instnu- 
tion  in  social  science  is  conducted  on  the  same  plan  as  instnie- 
tion  in  the  physical  sciences,  there  will  be  the  same  inevitable 
gravitating  towards  true  conclusions  and  unanimity  in  their 
acceptance. 

P.  WhsA  is  there  at  this  time  to  hold  back  the  spread  of 
social  science  more  than  that  of  the  physical  sciences  ? 

T.  If  we  are  not  mistaken,  the  continued  disregard  or  n^leet 
of  it  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  tenacity  with  which  supersti- 
tion and  prejudice  have  always  been  observed  to  maintain  their 
hold.  A  reluctance  to  adopt,  if  not  a  readiness  to  resist  what- 
ever threatens  to  disturb  inveterate  habits,  will  strengthen  the 
tyranny  of  superstitions  and  prejudices  of  long  standing.  These 
formidable  opponents  to  improvements  in  knowledge  and  con- 
duct have  not  combated  in  former  times,  nor  are  they  combat- 
ing now,  in  their  own  names.  They  assume  the  garb  of 
K^liirion.  They  resemble  the  barbarous  leaders  of  a  barbarons 
;f«i%ldim%  who  deaden  the  little  intelligence  and  humanity  which 
wijfht  induce  hesitation  in  committing  acts  of  atiocitv,  hj 
XiT^ng  them  to  stand  up  for  their  ''holy  religion/'  while 
liqnoT  i$  dealt  out  treel^  to  infmiate  them. 
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P.  Do  yon  despair  of  seeing  superstition  and  prejudice  com- 
pelled to  relax  their  hold,  and  religion  elevated  in  their  place 
to  assist  and  to  nrge  forward  instruction  in  the  '^  science  of 
conduct "  ? 

T.  The  history  of  the  progress  of  physical  science  forhids 
despair.  We  need  not  repeat  the  oft-told  tale.  Step  after 
step,  "victory  after  victory,  up  to  this  time,  has  been  gained 
against  superstition  and  prejudice,  despite  their  activity  in 
attracting  recruits  to  their  ranks  by  claiming  to  be  religious. 
We  have  a  succession  of  hard  fought  battles  to  look  back  upon, 
victories  to  rejoice  in,  fruits  to  enjoy.  The  same  enemies  of 
mankind,  in  the  same  disguise,  are  still  doing  their  worst ; 
but  there  are  evident  symptoms  that  the  end  of  their  reign  is 
approaching.  They  have  affirmed  that  there  is  no  such  science 
as  social  science,  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  it ;  that  the 
revealed  will  of  God,  as  interpreted  through  their  medium, 
suffices  for  man's  guidance,  and  that  to  think  otherwise  is  the 
height  of  presumption  and  wickedness,  to  be  visited  with  con- 
dign punishment  in  the  next  world,  if  it  escape  in  this.  The 
fears,  affections,  and  imaginations  of  mankind  have  all  com- 
bined to  give  efficacy  to  the  threats  of  Divine  vengeance 
represented  as  ready  to  be  inflicted  upon  misbelief,  doubt  or 
unbelief  upon  matters  beyond  human  ken,  or  the  depths  of 
which  science  had  not  been  able  to  fathom.  But  the  repeated 
assaults  of  the  astronomer,  the  chemist,  and  the  electrician, 
have  proved  too  strong  for  superstition  and  prejudice  to  resist. 

P.  You  cannot  point,  like  teachers  of  physical  science,  to 
results  extending  over  many  years  in  proof  of  the  certainty 
with  which  conclusions  anticipated  by  the  teacher  of  social 
science  will  be  accepted  by  the  learner.  Your  position  as 
teachers  of  that  science  resembles  that  of  Benjamin  Franklin, 
"when  he  earned  his  testimonial  of  "  Eripuit  coelo  fulmen,**  or  of 
George  Stephenson,  who  felt  when  he  exhibited  the  ''  Eocket," 
.  between  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  that  locomotives  and  the 
rail  would  supersede  fast  coaches  and  the  conmion  road 
wherever  speed  and  economy  were  sought  for.     Like  them, 
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yoa  mnst  be  prepared  to  find  few  willing  to  trust  to  your  jadg« 
ment,  and  fewer  still  capable  of  judging  for  themselyes. 

T.  And,  like  the  early  followers  of  former  inventors,  oiigina- 
tors,  and  promulgators  of  new  truths,  we  must  be  inspired  witii 
determination  and  energy  to  execute  the  task  assigned  to  ns. 
Our  faith  in  the  goodness  of  our  cause  and  the  importance  of 
our  mission  is  not  to  be  weakened  because  the  prejudices  and 
inertness  of  our  generation  either  oppose  or  decline  to  assist  ns. 

P.  As  a  compensation  for  the  disadvantage  at  which  youaie 
as  compared  with  teachers  of  physical  science,  may  you  not  tab 
higher  ground  than  they  can  with  the  so-called  religious  worid? 

T.  We  may.  We  proclaim  that  the  knowledge  which  wa 
are  striving  to  impart  in  our  schools  is  an  essential  part  of 
religion ;  tiiat  religion  without  it  is  a  superstition,  or,  wons 
than  superstition,  a  sham ;  for  superstition  has  at  least  ona 
merit — one  claim  to  respectability — it  is  sincere,  and  thai 
cannot  be  said  for  a  sham. 

P.  Are  you  not  reversing  the  order  in  which  religion  and 
education  are  commonly  presented  to  the  public  by  many  ivfao 
are  looked  up  to  as  authorities  ?  Do  they  not  say  that  educi* 
tion  must  be  based  upon  the  Bible  ? 

T.  We  dare  say  that  the  worthy  folks  who  repeat  this  hack- 
neyed phrase  intend  to  convey  some  meaning,  and  some  inti- 
mation of  their  wishes,  as  to  what  they  are  willing  to  co-openia 
to  bring  about,  and  what  they  would  work  hard  to  prevent 
Let  us  try  to  give  intelligent  expression  to  their  thoughts,  and 
if  possible  to  agree  with  them,  or  to  ascertain,  if  we  cannoi, 
where  we  differ.  We  will  suppose  it  to  be  their  convictioi 
that  education  ought  to  be  considered  principally  as  a  meaoi 
of  reading  and  understanding  the  Bible.  Although  we  would 
not  confine  our  vie¥rs  of  education  within  those  limits,  we  aif 
not  precluded  fran  concurring  in  the  thought  so  fisur  as  we  eas 
understand  it,  and  in  acting  upon  it.  But  must  not  childres 
kmi  to  read,  \)et««  \htev  can  read  the  Bible  ?  Must  they  not 
lUkTe  iiKi|iUK&  ecsoad  «&g|bi\ai<^^<^i^  ^\^^$s£^[^saaI  «icifinoebeta 
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Hust  they  not  have  learned  how  to  distinguish  hetween  good 
and  bad  in  human  conduct,  before  they  can  study  with  benefit, 
or  even  without  damage,  records  teeming  with  evidences  of  the 
oroelties,  the  perfidies,  the  debaucheries,  and  the  superstitions 
of  ages  of  barbarism  ?  Surely  pupils  keenly  sensitive  to  the 
distinction  between  right  and  wrong,  good  and  bad,  are  more 
eapable  than  others  of  judging  how  and  in  what  sense  God, 
the  fountain  of  all  goodness,  can  be  said  to  have  approved, 
auctioned,  and  enjoined  acts  and  conduct  which  the  pen  of  a 
decent  writer  can  do  no  more  than  allude  to,  and  which  the 
religious  parent  would  defer,  if  not  avoid  altogether,  presenting 
to  his  children. 

P.  I  do  not  see  how  a  religious  use  can  be  made  of  the 
Bible  in  schools.  Mature  minds  alone  are  competent  to 
master  its  contents.  None  but  immature  minds  congregate  in 
■ehools.  The  utmost  that  can  be  done  for  them  there  before 
Ihey  take  their  departure  is  so  to  prepare,  and  bud,  or  graft 
fhem,  as  that  they  may  give  promise  of  bursting  into  a  happy 
aiaiariiy.  Most  people  will  admit  that  the  minds  of  children 
ue  too  immature  to  be  capable  of  understanding  what  are 
dassed  among  the  higher  branches  of  knowledge,  upon  which 
iD  who  study  them  are  found  to  come  to  a  common  agreement. , 
Dierertheless,  few  will  be  found  to  assent  to  our  deduction 
torn  this  acknowledged  immaturity,  that  it  is  inexpedient  and 
ilieligions  to  thrust  upon  children  <<  the  Book,*'  replete  though 
*t  be  with  sublimities,  to  the  height  of  which  the  greatest 
Hinds  ean  hardly  soar;  with  ambiguities  which  the  acutest 
liftellects  can  rarely  clear  up ;  with  apparent  contradictions  not 
^tmy  to  explain ;  and  with  records  of  acts  and  sentiments  diffi- 
loH  to  reconcile  with  an  unfaltering  faith  in  the  goodness  and 
ivisdom  of  God.  Our  interest  lies,  however,  rather  with  what 
PB  would  introduce  and  keep  in  our  schools,  for  the  purpose  of 
riMlTing  up  intelligent  and  well-conducted  men,  than  with  what 
wm  would  exclude ;  and  we  will  examine  the  ground  already 
puns  orer  to  make  sure  that  nothing  has  \>Q«ii  om\Xi^\^^^<^ 
w  reqaiaie  i:>r  producing  that  state  of  xai&eT«^«a*3cm%  vsA  N^^ 
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tone  of  feeling  on  which  hopes  of  the  religious  character  may 
reasonably  rest. 

T.  We  look  forward  confidently  to  the  time — and  not  a  Yeiy 
distant  time — ^when  many  of  those  who  are  insisting  upon  tbe 
use,  or,  as  you  consider,  and  we  are  beginning  to  consider  it, 
the  misuse  of  the  Bible,  as  a  school-book,  will  also  insist  upon 
its  being  accompanied  or  preceded  by  instruction  conducted  ii 
a  very  different  spirit  to  that  which  generally  prevails.  If  they 
can  once  be  brought  to  see  that  to  defer  is  not  to  reject  ilia 
Bible,  but  rather,  if  children  be  wisely  dealt  by,  to  take  pre- 
cautions that  the  Bible  shall  be  in  the  hands  of  men  capaUe 
of  appreciating  it — ^incapable  of  extracting  out  of  it  justifi- 
cations for  every  description  of  cruelty,  folly,  and  impertinenea^ 
whatever  else  is  desirable  will  speedily  follow. 

A  teacher,  gifted  with  all  the  qualifications  that  a  matni 
intelligence  and  good  disposition  can  derive  from  the  Bible,  il 
the  only  Bible  adapted  to  the  immaturity  of  childhood.  All 
he  will  proceed  to  unfold  himself — ^the  child's  Bible — by  Ul 
daily  life  and  tuition,  progressively  as  the  children  around  hia 
are  capable  of  reading  one  page  after  another. 

P.  Could  you  not  give  your  unconvinced,  or  half-convinced 
Mends,  for  I  fancy  you  are  beginning  to  make  a  little  way  wift 
them,  some  notions  of  your  course  of  Bible  instruction,  by  tom- 
ing  over  a  few  pages  with  them  as  you  would  with  your  childrsa? 

T,  We  would  not  pass  lightly  over  the  title-page  and  intio- 
duction.  In  other  words,  we  preface  our  instruction  with  tkft 
cultivation  of  a  fiiendly,  confiding  intercourse  between  ite 
children  and  ourselves.  We  endeavour  to  make  sure  that  they 
will  always  look  to  us  for  consolation  in  their  sorrows,  attentifli 
to  their  wrongs,  real  or  supposed,  assistance  and  advice  in  thtf 
difficulties,  and  explanations  of  their  doubts  and  misapprehfli* 
sions.  With  this  preparation,  we  keep  clear  of  habits  d 
concealment  and  insincerity.  We  establish  what  we  think 
may  be  called,  without  offence  to  religion  or  reason,  a  Bible* 
basis  of  education,  truthfdlness  of  dispositioUi  and  a  deaize  to 
learn,  that  is,  to  seek  truth. 


\ 
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P.  And  wii3i  such  a  beginning,  are  yon  relieved  from  all 
apprehension  of  being  thwarted  in  the  course  which  you  are 
about  to  enter  upon,  or  of  being  disappointed  in  the  end  or 
cilgect  at  which  you  are  aiming  ? 

T.  No  apprehension  might  imply  no  pains  to  guard  against 
disappointment.     But  our  apprehension  is  less  than  it  would 
he  "with  any  other  kind  of  beginning.     Many  of  the  persons 
irho  interest  themselves  about  the  education  of  the  young  seem 
io  forget  how  unhesitatingly  they  rely  upon  some  results,  while 
llifiy  doubt  about  others.     We  submit  that  the  doubts  may 
originate  in  the  ill-contrived  or  ill-directed  efforts  employed 
to  produce  the  results  aimed  at.     All  people  learn  to  speak 
their  native  tongues.      Comparatively  few  speak   other  lan- 
guages than  their  own  ;  and  fewer  still  speak  them  fluently 
and  correctly.     The  causes  of  these  differences  are  obvious. 
We  have  no  doubt  of  what  the  result  will  be  when,  with  the 
idd  of  models  and  experiments,  the  attention   of   children 
ii  £xed  upon  the   common  pump,  the  air-pump,    the  force- 
fnmp,  the  squirt,    the  pop-gun,  the  barometer,  the  thermo- 
jneter,  the  seconds-clock,  the  phenomena  of  combustion,  of 
feeathing,  of  the  succession  of  day  and  night,  of  the  seasons, 
md  so  on.  ; 

*    P.  Whose  fault  will  it  be  if,  while  this  instruction  is  going 

W,  the  interest  of  the  children  is  not  sustained,,  backwardness 

it  shown  in  stating  difi&culties  and  seeking  explanations,  or 

iulifSBrenoe  is  felt  to  have  their  instruction  carried  forward  to 

ittier  phenomena  still  mysteries  to  them  ? 

p  T.  Their  teacher's,  whose  fault  it  will  also  be  if,  in  his 

Jbgtmction  in  the  phenomena  of  industrial  life,  he  fails  to  elicit 

Aom  them  a  recognition  that,  as  a  means  of  '*  good  and  holy 

ihjng,"  men  must  work  diligently,  intelligently,  and  skilfully; 

ibat  they  must  save ;  that  they  must  be  cautious  in  contracting 

I^Bgagements,  and  scrupulous  in  fulfllling  them ;  strict  in  respect- 

itig  the  property  of  others,  careful  of  their  own  ;  and  ready  to 

io-operate  for  ihe  protection  of  property  against  those  who  will 

Hot  reapect  it ;  and  be  sober,  punctual,  and  obliging  besides. 
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P.  The  resnlt  of  my  experienee  eoineides  entirely  ^ih  jtm 
own.  In  maintaining  these  views,  howeyer,  yon  must  bear  in  miiid 
that  yon  are  ronning  counter  to  the  strong  conyiotions  of  I 
numerous  school  of  divines,  who  hold  that  men  conld  new 
have  arrived  at  these  truths,  and  accordingly  could  not  teadi 
them  to  their  children,  unless  they  had  learned  them  from  tki 
Bible.  But  it  is  consolatory  to  know  that  there  are  other 
divines  who  agree  with  us  that  the  Bible  no  more  contaiai 
expositions  of  rules  of  conduct  for  men  than  it  contains  0^ 
sitions  of  the  forces  which  regulate  all  the  movements  la^ 
changes  of  the  physical  world.  If  your  **  Christian  fiieDds" 
should  be  among  the  former,  and  overpower  you  with  their 
denunciations  on  account  of  your  present  leanings,  yon  can,  it 
case  of  need,  fly  to  the  latter  for  spiritual  support. 

jT.  You  would  recommend  us,  we  are  sure,  to  be  self-BBp- 
porting,  spiritually  as  well  as  physically.  We  are  at  a  loss  to 
comprehend  how  anybody  can  assert  that  industry,  tempennsik 
honesty,  and  frugality  were  not  held  to  be  virtues  before  tbi 
Christian  era,  or  are  not  held  to  be  so  among  the  Chinese  ml 
other  Eastern  nations,  whose  numbers  so  greatly  exceed  thosi 
of  the  Christians.  In  common  with  them,  we  have  to  canfesi 
and  deplore  that  the  practice  of  these  virtues  is  sadly  behisl 
the  profession  of  them.  Christian  teachers  would  do  well  tD 
addict  themselves  a  little  more  sedulously  to  the  teaching  d 
these  virtues,  and  to  the  training  in  their  observance,  if  thej 
would  not  forego  the  most  powerful  means  of  *' propagating  thi 
Gospel  in  foreign  parts,"  the  opportunity  of  holding  up  befow 
the  eyes  of  the  heathen  the  conduct  and  bearing  of  those  idM 
profess  a  belief  in  the  Gospel. 

P.  If  we  and  the  latter  class  of  divines  are  correct,  relisBBi 
on  Bible-lessons  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  these  and  other 
virtues,  and  to  supply  the  place  of  measures  for  carefrd  traininft  ^ 
would  go  a  long  way  to  account  for  the  short-comings  in  knowledge  . 
and  practice  still  observable  in  the  world.  If  the  method  d 
instruction  which  you  are  following  should,  contrary  to  oor  |^ 

oectation,  lead  to  varieties  of  interpretation  and  expressioi,  |^ 
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meh  Tarieiies  will  be  confined  to  those  portions  of  doctrine 
ieaiing  more  npon  the  conduct  of  man  towards  Ood  than 
tywards  his  fellow-men. 

T,  Will  it  not  be  objected  here  that  we  show  onrselves  more 
ndifierent  or  less  particular  abont  the  conduct  of  man  to  God 
lian  abont  the  conduct  of  man  to  man  ? 

P.  And  may  we  not  answer  that  the  only  sure  mode  of 
ndging  of  man's  conduct  towards  God  is  through  his  conduct 
D  his  fellow-men  ?  And  in  striving  to  judge  of  the  comparative 
desalts  of  teaching  morality  and  religion  through  the  Bible, 
instead  of  teaching  the  Bible  through  morality  and  religion, 
sill  it  not  be  appropriate  to  put  some  such  question  as  this : 
Sat  of  which  school  will  men  take  the  clearest  perception  of 
the  distinctions. between  good  and  bad  in  the  conduct  of  man 
to  man  throughout  all  the  relations  of  life  ? 

T,  Our  answer  to  this  question,  and,  as  we  think,  the 
tnswer  of  all  teachers  of  ordinary  intelligence,  who  can  be 
fadaced  to  give  serious  attention  to  what  you  are  advocating 
nd  exemplifying,  must  be :  Out  of  schools  in  which  your 
SuAhod  of  instruction  is  adopted.  In  ot^er  schools,  the 
ipithets  good  and  bad,  religious  and  irreligious,  pious  and 
fenpioas,  right  and  wrong,  wise  and  foolish,  are  liberally 
ttumgh  applied ;  but  it  is  not  attempted  to  explain  how  one 
aiay  be  distinguished  from  the  other. 

P.  And  what  habit  is  apt  to  fasten  itself  upon  the  young 
llko  have  not  been  led  to  make  these  distinctions  ? 
■  jf.  That  of  applying  these  epithets  or  of  listening  to  the 
l^Iication  of  them  by  others  without  recognizing  any  intel- 
Ifgible  standard  by  which  to  judge  whether  they  are  correctly 
9pUed. 

■'  P.  A  smile  of  incredulity  will  greet  you  should  you  pre- 
Itad  to  turn  out  boys  from  your  schools  capable  of  anything 
k«eier. 

r.  For  that  we  must  be  prepared.  Teachers  who  have 
^erer  seized  the  thought  that  all  instruction  ought  to  be  sub- 
fetrvient  to  forming  the  capacity  of  judging  aright,  and  all 
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training  subservient  to  creating  a  willingness,  an  anxiety,  • 
disposition  to  act  in  obedience  to  that  judgment,  cannot  fonn 
a  conception  of  the  effect  that  will  be  produced  upon  character 
after  a  habit  has  been  formed  of  estimating  the  goodness  of  con- 
duct by  its  tendency  to  promote  well-being.  Steadily  rising  fioa 
the  simplest  to  the  most  complicated  cases,  a  progressiTi 
course  of  the  most  improving  intellectual  exercises  is  pi«- 
sented.  A  sense  of  duty,  a  seriousness,  a  conscientiousnMi 
is  felt  in  forming  judgments,  in  giving  expression  to  them,  in 
applying  epithets.  The  truthfulness  of  disposition  and  the 
desire  to  learn — ^to  add  truth  to  truth,  the  basis  on  which  n 
build,  will  be  strengthened  and  consolidated  as  the  superstne- 
ture  proceeds. 

P.  Might  not  what  you  call  truthfulness  and  loye  of  troll 
wear,  to  some  of  your  friends,  the  appearance  of  arrogaooe^ 
of  presumption,  of  obstinacy,  of  intractability  ? 

T,  If  these  friends  of  ours  were  in  the  habit  of  applying 
epithets,  whether  of  praise  or  blame,  to  God  or  man,  in  mik 
a  manner  as  to  show  plainly,  or  even  to  convey  the  impre8sioi» 
that  no  intelligible  meaning  could  be  attached  to  their  wordfl, 
our  boys'  truthfulness  and  love  of  truth  would  certainly  maks 
them  pause  and  decline  to  pronounce  iu  words  what  their 
understandings  would  not  justify  to  them.  If  compulsiai 
were  attempted  resistance  might  follow. 

P.  Must  not  such  teaching  as  this — must  not  the  capaciiy 
of  measuring  good  and  evil  by  the  effect  upon  human  well- 
being  inevitably  throw  a  new  light  upon  many  religkw 
notions  ? 

T.  It  cannot  fail  to  do  so.  It  will  put  an  extinguisher  vpA 
the  monstrous  practice  of  applying  epithets  to  the  Almigttfi 
the  nearest  approach  to  justification  for  which  is,  that  no 
meaning  is  attached  to  them ;  in  other  words,  that  they  m 
uttered  thoughtlessly  and  irreverently.  Boys  fi-om  our  sehooii  i; 
will  be  incapable  of  addressing  God — ^the  perfection  of  good- 
ness and  wisdom— as  angry,  jealous,  repentant,  sorrowing,  ini 
rejoicing,  oi  of  accepting  such  epithets,  without  r^fervioff  tQ 
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hemselTes  the  right  of  interpreting  them  in  a  sense  not 
larogatory  to  those  high  attributes  which  they  know  how  to 
^reeiate  and  to  adore. 

JP.  How  will  it  affect  the  practice  of  specially  attributing  to 
}od  many  of  the  evils  and  calamities  by  which  the  world  is 
risited  from  time  to  time,  some  that  in  the  existing  state  of 
mowledge  men  are  nnable  to  guard  against,  and  others  which 
iirongh  carelessness,  or  indolence,  or  incapacity,  engendered 
Ij  child-neglect,  they  had  fsdled  to  avert  ? 
.  jT.  It  must  lead  to  the  discontinuance  of  a  practice,  offen- 
li.Te  alike  to  reason  and  religion,  of  singling  out  occasions  of 
liBaster  and  suffering  for  invoking  God's  holy  name  and  depre- 
eating  His  vengeance,  as  if  He  were  the  author  of  them  in 
IMrticolar — ^not  of  the  whole  scheme  of  the  universe,  the 
INxnclitions  of  which  it  is  man's  business  to  study,  to  compre- 
h&oA  and  to  apply. 

P.  How  are  the  perpetuation,  recurrence  and  aggravation 
^  causes  of  human  suffering  likely  to  be  affected  by  the  aban- 
ibiunent  of  a  practice  of  imploring  Divine  intervention,  when 
fiiose  causes  have  ripened  into  effects  from  which,  for  the  time, 
jHme  is  no  escape  ? 

12  T.  For  the  better,  because  its  abandonment  will  be  a  sign 
Hwt  men  are  religiously  devoting  themselves  to  the  study  of 
Sbe  causes  of  good  and  evil,  and  to  the  guidance  of  their 
Mndact  so  as  to  bring  about  the  recurrence  of  the  first,  and 
#  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  second.  Pestilence  and 
Jknine,  epidemics  and  other  scourges,  involving  multitudes  in 
iiiiBery,  are  gradually  disappearing  before  the  improved  reli- 
lliocis  faelings  which  condemn  as  impious  and  irreverent 
lliplications  to  God  to  ward  off  calamitous  effects,  the  causes 
If  which  there  had  been  no  attempt  to  study  or  avert. 
-  JP.  If  we  are  not  mistaken  in  our  convictions  that  destitu- 
lQii»  vice,  and  crime  will  afflict  society  so  long  as  children  are 
lebarred  from  education,  and  from  education  at  least  up  to 
he  mark  that  we  have  pointed  to,  what  must  we  say  of  the 
praetice  of  those  who  pray  that  society  may  be  relieved  from 
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these  afflictions,  while  they  make  little  or  no  effort  to  provide 
the  needful  education  ? 

T.  That  they  are  adding  to  the  proofs  already  too  abundant, 
that  "  to  pray  "  is  one  thing,  and  "  to  be  religious  "  another. 

P.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  very  wide  difference  of 
opinion  between  us  as  to  what  constitutes  a  religious  mao.  s 
May  I  now  understand  that,  if  left  at  liberty  to  carry  (d 
education  to  the  best  of  your  own  judgment,  you  would  expect 
to  send  forth  children  from  your  schools  who  will,  when  meB, 
come  up  to  a  standard  of  religious  character  satisflEustory  to  aU 
reasonable  judges ;  who  will,  when  men,  be  acquainted  lift 
their  duties,  disposed  to  perform  them,  and  capable  of  readiagt 
understanding,  and  appreciating  the  Bible  ? 

T.  It  would  not  become  us  to  say  that  we  feel  eonfidfiot  cf 
our  ability  to  train  up  such  men ;  but  we  believe  that  by  <V 
method  of  education  we  may  be  more  hopefol  of  saoeess  tha 
by  any  other  method. 

P.  I  share  in  your  belief.  The  difficulty  for  you  will  be  <i 
convince  the  public  that  a  method  which  aims  at  no  more  thai 
cultivating  truthfulness  of  disposition,  and  so  feeding  ani 
directing  that  inquisitiveness  and  desire  of  knowledge  aal 
aptitude  inherent  in  children,  as  to  lead  on  to  the  love  of  troth 
and  excellence,  will  not  fail  to  develop  also  the  capacity  to 
understand  the  Bible  and  to  do  credit  in  conduct  to  the  lesflooa 
deducible  from  its  pages. 

T.  We  shall  do  our  best  to  bring  the  public  to  adopt  off 
views  by  maintaining  our  schools  in  a  high  state  of  efficiencr, 
and  by  inviting  inspection  and  a  careful  examination  of  th* 
work  as  it  is  going  on  in  them.  If  the  reasonableness  d 
our  expectations,  and  the  judgment  with  which  our  methods  an 
acted  upon,  fail  to  make  the  impression  which  we  hope  for. 
we  must  be  content  to  abide  the  result  of  our  work  after  it  htf 
been  completed,  in  the  attainments,  the  demeanour,  and  tlie 
conduct  of  the  men  whom  we  shall  have  educated  as  boys. 

P.  We  hear  a  great  deal,  as  you  know,  of  what  your  firiendi 
all  the  religious  diffi^culty,  or,  as  I  call  it,  the  ixreligiou 
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difficnUiy-- one  of  the  main  obstacles  in  the  way  of  that  general  - 
diffusion  of  education  agreed  by  everybody  to  be  desirable. 
Would  not  this  difficulty  be  removed  if  we  could  bring  all 
ehnTches  and  sects  to  place  more  reliance  on  the  truth  of  their 
own  tenets,  and  on  their  capacity  to  expound  them  to  men  of 
mature  and  vigorous  understandings  ? 

T.  It  would.  We  fear,  however,  that  few  churches  and 
Beets  carry  their  notions  of  fiEdth  so  fax  beyond  words  as  to  be 
prepared  to  submit  their  tenets  to  so  severe  an  ordeal.  With 
the  course  of  instruction  which  we  pursue,  it  seems  inevitable 
that  the  children  will  learn  and  adopt  the  fundamentals  of  all 
zaligion — at  all  events,  of  every  denomination  of  the  Christian 
religion ;  they  being  a  collection  of  truths  as  plain  and  simple 
M  the  plamest  and  simplest  truths  on 'any  subjects  taught  in 
ifihools,  and  concerning  the  eventual  understanding  and  adop- 
turn  of  which  by  learners,  no  teacher  ever  entertains  the 
slightest  doubt.  The  peculiarities,  the  ceremonies,  the  ob- 
servances, the  forms,  the  pageantries,  and  the  rites  which 
distinguish  one  church  or  sect  from  others  could  not,  of  course, 
•ommand  the  same  unanimous  acquiescence. 
;  P.  By  your  account,  it  would  almost  appear  as  if  they  who 
interposed  their  religious  difficulties  to  prevent  the  diffusion  of 
education  were  determined  that  children  should  either  be 
idiaped  into  Ohristians  after  their  pattern,  or  not  be  allowed  to 
grow  up  into  Christians  at  all. 
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T.  Wb  trust  you  will  not  consider  us  encroaching  on  yonr 
kindness,  or  disposed  thoughtlessly  to  pester  you  with  our  diffi- 
culties ;  but  we  must  confess  to  be  unequal  to  answer  all  tiie 
objections  and  cautions  that  are  urged  against  our  attempts  ii 
act  upon  your  views,  and  to  introduce  into  our  schools  leeaotf 
in  imitation  of  those  which  we  have  so  often  listened  to  firaa 
you. 

P.  Will  not  these  difficulties  continue  to  perplex  you,  si 
long  as  you  act  upon  my  views,  and  give  lessons  in  imitation 
of  those  you  have  heard  from  me  ?  Before  you  can  approack 
perfection  in  teaching,  or  expect  to  attain  readiness  in  meeting 
objectors  or  detractors,  must  you  not  act  upon  your  own  views, 
and  draw  your  lessons  direct  from  them  ? 

T.  If  we  were  not  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  attainiiig 
to  the  capacity  suggested  by  your  questions,  we  should  be  m- 
worthy  of  the  pains  that  you  have  taken  in  our  behalf.  We 
cannot,  however,  flatter  ourselves  with  more  than, being  on  tiw 
road  to  attain  that  capacity, — a  road  which  we  should  probably 
never  have  travelled,  but  for  you,  and  on  which  we  may  yet  be 
long  detained,  if  you  leave  us  entirely  to  our  own  resources. 

P.  Are  you  warranted  in  adopting  any  views,  accepting  anj 
conclusions,  and  in  acting  confidently  upon  them,  so  long  tf 
objections  are  urged  involving  contradictions  which  you  cannol 
explain  ?  Are  not  apparent  contradictions  unexplained  difficul- 
ties, through  which  all  principles  must  pass,  before  they  can  be 
honestly  and  unreservedly  accepted,  and  also  through  whicb 
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aU  learners  must  pass  before  they  can  be  said  to  have  made  the 
principles  their  own  ? 

T.  It  is  our  deep  sense  of  the  responsibility  which  we  are 
incorring,  and  of  our  present  unfitness  to  do  justice  to  the  new 
views  and  methods,  while  our  confidence  in  much  hitherto  re- 
ceived without  question  has  been  utterly  destroyed,  that  drives 
us  to  hang  upon  you  for  the  continuance  of  that  help  which 
has  already  conferred  such  benefits  upon  us. 

P.  What  are  these  new  difficulties  or  objections  which  have 
crossed  your  path,  and  apparently  discomposed  you  ? 

T.  We  have  been  remonstrated  with  and  reproached  in  tones 
•Imost  conveying  a  threat  to  put  a  stop  to  our  freedom  of 
addon.  The  method  which  we  have  borrowed  from  you,  and 
vppliedy  in  spite  of  our  want  of  experience,  with  so  much  satis- 
fidion  to  our  boys,  will  make  them,  we  are  told,  pert,  pre- 
Bumptuous,  disputatious,  disobedient,  cold,  hard,  calculating, 
sceptical,  irreverent,  and  much  besides  that  nobody  would  wish 
to  see  in  the  young. 

P.  Here  is  certainly  a  formidable  array  of  bad  qualities 
charged  as  the  effect  of  your  teaching,  and  you  might  well  express 
jour  dismay  at  such  results  unlooked  for  by  you,  and  which,  if 
they  did  come  upon  you  by  surprise,  nobody  would  be  more 
anxious  than  yourselves  to  guard  against  and  prevent  in  future. 
Have  you  observed  any  increased  symptoms  of  the  odious 
qiialities  pointed  at  in  the  demeanour  and  carriage  of  your  boys 
aince  you  introduced  your  new  method  ? 

T.  We  should  say  quite  the  reverse.  We  never  before  met 
^th  such  uninterrupted  deference  and  attention,  never  resorted 
«o  little  to  threats  and  impositions,  never  found  our  boys  so 
tractable — so  amenable  to  appeals  to  their  reason  and  sense  of 
^uty. 

.  P.  And  how  is  it  that  the  improved  demeanour  of  your  boys 
should  have  escaped  the  notice  of  those  who  have  been  disturb- 
ing your  peace  ? 

T.  We  £Euicy  that  the  words  were  spoken  in  anger,  and  with- 
jout  mocli  thought.    People  unaccustomed  to  see  boys  taking 
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pains  to  fonn  their  own  opinions,  and  hesitating  to  adopt  with- 
out examination  the  opinions  of  others  thrast  npon  them,  get 
annoyed  at  meeting  with  inquiries  in  the  phice  of  ready  ac- 
quiescence— ^with  what,  perhaps,  they  call  resistance  and  con- 
tumaciousness. 

P.  And  when  they  smart  at  being  unexpectedly  pulled  up, 
and  asked  for  an  explanation  which  they  cannot  give,  they 
discover  that  your  style  of  instruction  is  unfitted  for  children. 

T.  Yes  ;  and  they  tell  us  that  the  memories  and  fancies  of 
children  should  be  more  appealed  to  than  their  reasoning  fiMiil- 
ties ;  assuming  that,  because  we  lead  the  children  to  exercise 
their  reasoning  faculties,  we  neglect  the  exercise  of  other 
faculties :  which  we  do  not. 

P.  This  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  form  of  administering 
censure  undeserved.  Persons  propose  to  fill  up  gaps,  or  to  supplj 
deficiencies  which  they  have  noticed.  Straightway  they,  who 
ought  to  be  ashamed  that  such  deficiencies  had  not  long  ago  been 
observed  and  supplied  by  themselves,  object  thai  attention 
should  be  given  to  other  things  besides,  as  if  anybody  oyer 
pretended  or  could  maintain  that  it  should  not.  If  I  remon- 
strate with  a  man  for  neglecting  to  whitewash  his  house,  what 
would  be  thought  of  his  reproaching  me  vehemently  for  wishing 
to  prevent  his  looking  after  his  furniture  ? 

T.  It  is  almost  beyond  endurance  to  be  thwarted  as  we  are 
in  the  discharge  of  our  duties. 

P.  You  must  not  make  matters  worse  by  neglecting  to  deil 
with  the  stings  inflicted  in  the  way  most  likely  to  neutralize  or 
counteract  the  venom  in  them. 

T.  What  use  is  there  in  our  attempting  to  reason  with  oir 
tormentors,  if  they  will  not  be  reasoned  with  ? 

P.  More  than  would  appear  at  the  first  glance.  Opportn* 
nities  may  arise,  when  they  will  be  compeEed,  if  not  to  reason, 
or  to  listen  to  reason,  to  bend  to  the  wills  of  those  who  can 
be  influenced  by  reason.  Suppose,  now,  as  you  know  more  of 
these  men  than  I  do,  you  endeavour  to  answer  me  in  their 
l^ehalf,  while  I  try  to  extract  from  them  reasoiiSy  if  they  haTi 
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any,  lor  their  objections  to  your  teaching  the  children  to  dis- 
tinguish between  right  and  wrong,  good  and  bad,  wise  and 
£>olish,  and  so  on.  I  will  begin  by  asking — ^Do  they  object  to 
yoor  giving  religious  instruction  ? 

T.  No.  They  cannot  do  that.  Their  objection  to  you  is 
that  you  exclude  religion  from  your  teaching. 

P.  This  misrepresentation  of  my  teaching  being  a  repetition 
of  what  I  have  long  been  accustomed  to  £rom  them,  I  am  not 
taken  by  surprise.  But  our  business  now  is  neither  with  what 
I  teach,  nor  with  what  I  omit  to  teach.  It  appears  that  I 
can  please  them  neither  way.  I  want  to  get  from  them, 
through  you,  what  they  are  doing,  or  what  they  would  be 
doing.  As  you  say  they  do  not  object  to  your  giving  religious 
instruction,  do  they  object  to  your  giving  that  instruction  in 
jonr  own  way,  or  are  they  indifferent  what  religion  you  teach, 
and  how  you  teach  it  ? 

T.  They  certainly  have  been  raising  objections  to  the  method 
which  we  are  now  anxious  to  introduce.  But  their  answer 
would  be  that  they  are  far  from  indifferent ;  and  that  they 
desire  the  true  religion  to  be  taught,  and  in  a  way  likely  to 
induce  feelings  of  pieiy  and  reverence  in  the  learners. 

P.  Already  you  see  the  advantage  of  not  despairing  of  the 
influence  of  reason.  We  have  discovered  a  common  basis  of 
agreement  on  which  to  rest  before  prosecuting  an  inquiry, 
nrhioh,  if  it  will  not  land  us  in  agreement,  may  teach  us  where 
and  why  we  differ.  True  religion  only  is  to  be  taught,  and  in 
ft  way  likely  to  induce  feelings  of  piety  and  reverence  in  the 
children.  As  this  implies  that  what  commonly  goes  by  the 
name  of  religion  may  be  true  or  false,  and  that  the  methods 
of  teaching  may  be  well  or  ill  adapted  to  generate  feelings  of 
piety  and  reverence,  let  us  proceed  to  inquire  which  is  to  be 
eonsidered  the  true  religion  that  ought  to  be  taught  ? 

T.  The  Christian  religion. 

P.  But  as  we  have  many  Christian  churches,  each  of  which 
interprets  differently  in  some  respects,  and  differences  of  inter- 
pcirtatioii  in  the  same  church,  we  must  inquire  if^  amid  all 
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these  di£Serences,  there  be  any  articles  of  belief  in  whieh  ail  are 
agreed. 

T.  We  cannot  err  in  offering  "  belief  in  God  "  as  a  first  and 
fdndamental  article  of  belief  among  all  chnrches  and  denomi- 
nations of  Christians. 

P.  Now  as  neither  yon  nor  yonr  friends,  however  obstrae- 
tive  they  may  be  to  yon  in  other  respects,  would  wish  reli^ons 
instmction  to  stop  here,  as  yon  wonld  deem  it  incumbent  upon 
yon  that  children  shonld  learn  who  and  what  God  is  for  whom 
their  Ioto  and  reverence  are  claimed ;  how  would  yon  repre- 
sent Him  ? 

T.  As  a  Being  of  infinite  goodness  and  wisdom. 

P.  And  how  does  he  show  EEis  goodness  to  mankind  f 

T.  In  many  ways ;  bnt  as  regards  onr  special  purpose,  the 
instruction  of  our  children,  in  enjoining  men  so  to  conduct 
themselves  towards  one  another,  as  to  promote  the  comfint  ami 
happiness  of  all. 

P.  And  is  it  wished  to  inspire  children  with  love  and  r8Te^ 
ence  for  this  Being,  exalted  as  He  is  above  other  beings — the 
perfection  of  goodness  and  wisdom  ? 

T,  On  this  point,  again,  there  can  be  no  difference  of  opi- 
nion. 

P.  Your  vocation  makes  you  familiar  with  the  capabilities 
of  children.  You  know  how  easy  it  is  to  bring  them  acquainted 
with  matters  unknown  and  unsolvable  by  the  most  cultivated 
men  of  former  days,  provided  the  proofs  on  which  the  know- 
ledge rests  are  placed  before  them,  step  by  step,  for  them  to 
examine  and  digest ;  and  how  impossible  it  is  to  impart  this 
knowledge,  if  any  links  in  the  chain  of  proof  and  expositioi 
be  omitted.  Do  you  not  endeavour  to  follow  a  course,  based 
upon  your  experience  of  child-nature,  tenderly  and  yet  earnestly, 
with  much  or  little  repetition  and  illustration,  according  to  your 
estimate  of  the  progress  and  capacity  of  your  pupils  ? 

T.  That  is  our  aim,  however  far  we  may  be  firom  accom- 
plishing what  we  aim  at. 

P.  TS^ouLd  you,  from  time  to  time,  as  your  children  might 
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be  snppOiBod  to  haye  reached  certain  stages  of  progress,  set 
them  to  exponnd  what  they  held  to  be  knowledge — ^to  prove  the 
tmth  of  the  propositions  in  which  it  was  expressed,  the  state- 
ments of  facts,  and  of  the  inferences  deduced  from  them,  so 
that  no  doubt  might  remain  in  your  minds  that  the  words 
nttered  by  them  were  representations  of  real  knowledge,  not 
counterfeits  cleyerly  used  to  conceal  its  absence  ? 

T.  We  also  endeavour  to  apply  this  test,  and  it  is  gratifying 
to  see  how  the  children  delight  in  an  exercise  which  enables 
them  to  confirm  what  they  know,  to  correct  their  errors,  and 
to  withdraw  or  modify  assertions  not  borne  out  by  proof,  or 
irreconcilable  with  other  propositions  which  cannot  be  shaken. 
P.  Might  you  not,  by  pursuing  a  different  course,  bring  the 
children  to  a  habit  and  readiness  of  prating  about,  not  the 
things  which  they  ought  to  know,  but  the  names  of  the  things — 
repeating  words  and  phrases  out  of  books  ? 

T.  We  might  do  this ;  and  we  fear  it  is  too  often  done. 
P.  Which  course  of  instruction  appears  to  you  most  likely 
to  produce  pert  and  presumptuous  pupils  ? 

T.  There  can  be  no  doubt  the  latter.  A  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  which  to  pause,  to  inquire,  to  put  forth  an  interpreta- 
tion or  explanation,  with  the  knowledge  that  it  is  to  be 
defended  and  established,  or  to  be  modified  or  retracted, 
ean  scarcely  do  otherwise  than  contribute  to  modesty  and 
diffidence  in  manner,  as  well  as  to  integriiy  and  self-reliance  in 
understanding. 

P.  Raising  our  thoughts  to  the  sublimest  of  all  the  subjects 
that  can  occupy  the  mind — religion  :  how  would  you  act  towards 
your  boys  in  regard  to  that  ?  Should  we  begin  by  teaching 
them  to  lisp  the  name  of  God,  and  to  characterize  Him  in  their 
prayers  and  thoughts  as  good,  just,  merciful,  glad,  sorry,  angry, 
powerful,  repentant,  revengeful,  wise,  &c.,  or  should  we  first 
enable  them  to  understand  the  attributes,  on  account  of  which 
some  of  these  epithets  may,  and  others  may  not,  be  prefixed  to 
His  name  ? 

T.  The  latter  coarse  seems  best  adapted  to  awaken  feelings 
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of  intelligent  reverence  towards  the  Almightj,  and  to  seeue 
children  against  that  degradation  of  their  own  nnderstandmgs, 
and  that  impiety  towards  God,  which  takes  the  form  of  heaping 
epithet  npon  epithet  npon  TTim — the  perfection  of  goodness  and 
wisdom — ^let  those  epithets  be  ever  so  incongraons,  and  efer 
so  much  in  contradiction  one  with  another. 

P/Do  yon  consider  that  a  capacity  to  appreciate  the  Dime 
attributes  is  to  be  expected  in  very  young  children  f 

T.  Scarcely. 

P.  Is  it  desirable  to  build  up  this  capacity  as  speedily  as  ifl 
compatible  with  stability  ? 

T.  Most  desirable ;  and  the  building  it  up  effeetnally  ought 
to  be  considered  one  of  the  main  purposes  of  religious  educa- 
tion. 

P.  You  would  not  imitate  those  disreputable  builders  win 
scamp  the  foundations  of  their  houses  and  other  important 
parts  which,  being  covered  in,  escape  the  notice  of  the  inex- 
perienced and  confiding.  The  tenants  who  are  entrapped  into 
the  occupation  discover  after  a  time,  through  perpetual  annoy- 
ance and  expense,  and  perhaps  through  deteriorated  health, 
how  grievously  they  have  been  imposed  upon,  in  spite  of  tha 
showy  decorations  by  which  they  had  been  captivated. 

T.  We  have  seen  enough  to  convince  us  that  a  young  man 
sent  forth  into  the  world  familiar  with  Scripture  phrases,  bat  a 
stranger  to  religious  convictions  and  feelings,  is  all  the  more 
endangered  and  the  more  dangerous  by  his  Scripture  phrases. 
Through  them  he  imposes  upon  himself  as  well  as  upon  others; 
they  supply  him  with  ready  excuses  for  his  follies  and  iniqui- 
ties, for  his  commission  of  evil  and  his  omissions  of  good; 
they  are  the  paper,  putty,  and  paint,  which  conceal  the  cradfl 
in  the  walls  and  the  dry-rot  in  the  timbers. 

P.  Does  it  behove  us  to  be  specially  vigilant  and  carefcl 
lest  notions  derogatory  to  Divine  excellence  should  stealthily 
ensconce  themselves  in  the  children's  minds  ? 

T,  Too  much  care  could  hardly  be  taken  to  prevent  sock 
"  leprous  instilment." 
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P.  Nobody  bnt  an  empty  boaster  would  deny  the'  difficnlty 
as  well  as  the  delicacy  of  the  attempt  to  cnltiyate  religions 
feelings  in  the  minds  of  children,  guarding  at  the  same  time 
against  the  intrusion  of  thoughts  derogatory  to  Divine  good- 
ness and  wisdom.  It  may  help  us  to  a  knowledge  of  means 
and  methods  available  for  the  task,  if  you  would  give  me  some 
idea  how  you  would  set  to  work  with  your  own  families,  with 
children  between  whom  and  yourselves  there  is  no  opportunity 
for  the  interference  of  ignorant  obstructors. 

T.  We  should  limit  any  activity  of  effort  to  induce  religious 
feelings,  in  the  first  instance,  to  so  watching  our  own  conduct, 
and  so  directing  the  discipline  of  the  family,  as  to  raise  in  the 
minds  of  our  children  a  sense  of  our  unswerving  love  and 
kmdness  to  them.  We  would  observe  the  effect  of  this  con- 
(bet  upon  their  dispositions,  and  hope  gradually  to  see  deve- 
loped in  them  a  reliance  on  our  love  and  care  for  them,  and  on 
our  wisdom  and  justice,  the  consequences  of  which  would  be 
Iffection,  respect,  and  obedience  from  themselves  towards  us. 
*Ihis  would  serve  as  a  foundation  whereon  to  build  love  and 
reverence  towards  God  the  Father  of  all — supremely  good  and 
tise,  and  obedience  to  His  will. 

P.  I  approve  your  method  thus  fer ;  but  my  office  must  be 
o  point  out  the  hindrances  which  will  trouble  you  in  carrying 
»nt  your  purpose.  You  may  not  be  altogether  free  from  in- 
Ixmities  of  temper.  Squabbles  will  occur  among  the  children 
\nd  their  companions;  and  ill  conduct  in  the  household,  as 
fell  as  from  without,  must  be  expected. 

T.  It  is  no  part  of  our  plan  to  hold  ourselves  up  to  our 
diildren  as  models  of  perfection.  We  would  do  nothing  to 
irevent  their  understanding  that,  great  as  was  our  love,  God's 
love  was  incomparably  greater ;  and  earnest  as  might  be  our 
Irish  to  act  wisely  and  rightly,  and  successful  as  we  might 
ippear  in  the  main  to  them,  God's  wisdom  and  goodness  were 
above  anything  that  man  could  hope  to  attain. 

P.  Your  children  cannot  be  expected  altogether  to  escape 
niffering  from  illness  and  accident.    Will  they  be  disposed  to 
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attribute  suit  portion  of  their  snffeiing  to  your  ne^igence  in 
protecting  and  saving  them  ? 

T.  We  do  not  imagine  that  snch  thoughts  would  arise, 
although  we  will  not  say  that  they  might  not.  There  could 
not  be  mnch  difficulty,  however,  in  bringing  the  ehildren  to 
comprehend  that  they,  in  common  with  their  parents  and  all 
other  human  beings,  are  liable  to  suffering  £rom  illness,  acci- 
dent, and  want ;  and  that  the  power  of  their  parents  is  limited. 
Children  will  readily  learn  that,  by  wisdom  and  care,  thdr 
parents  can  do  much  to  prevent  illness  and  accidents  and 
want,  and  to  alleviate  the  suffering  from  them  when  they  do 
occur,  but  that  they  cannot  keep  them  away  altogether. 

P.  When  you  are  magnifying  the  goodness  and  wisdom  and 
power  of  God  to  your  children,  would  they  not  ask  how  it  m 
that  God,  so  overflowing  as  He  is  with  goodness  and  wisdom, 
did  not  put  forth  His  power  to  protect  His  creatures  firan 
suffering? 

T.  These  questions  do  arise  with  all  ehildren ;  and  a  TB17 
little  reflection  ought  to  satisfy  us  that  the  omnipotence  of  tbe 
Almighty  is  a  theme  that  must  be  reserved  for  riper  years. 

P.  And  if  their  understandings  were  to  rebel  against  yonr 
wish  to  impose  silence  upon  their  efforts  to  learn  how  to  recon- 
cile the  existence  of  evil  with  the  goodness,  the  wisdom,  wol 
the  power  of  God,  how  would  you  act  ? 

T.  We  would  do  nothing  that  should  indicate  a  wish  in 
impose  any  restriction  upon  their  freedom  of  thought  tn^ 
inquiry.  But  we  would  not  hesitate  to  declare  to  them  oar 
sense  of  their  incapacity,  irremovable  except  with  years,  to 
engage  in  the  investigation  of  a  subject  that  proves  too  diffieott 
for  many  who  attain  to  maturity.  We  should  hope  that  oar 
influence  would  enable  us  to  reconcile  them  to  repress  their 
inquisitiveness  and  suspend  their  judgment,  while  following  vf 
with  energy,  under  our  guidance,  those  studies  which  may  mab 
their  understandings  competent  to  appreciate  God*8  attributes 
and  to  interpret  His  will. 
P.  Will  yoTu  ^en^e  of  the  intellectual  feebleness  of  childreD 
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lead  you  to  defer  further  efforts  for  forming  their  religious 
characters  ? 

jT.  We  do  not  see  how  we  can  be  charged  with  deferring 
efforts  for  forming  religious  characters,  if  we  are  doing  the 
very  best  that  child-nature  admits  of  our  doing.  Premature 
and  ill-directed  attempts  might  prevent  rather  than  promote 
the  formation  of  religious  characters.  We  could  do  nothing 
better  than  teach  our  young  children  elementary  arithmetic  in 
order  to  make  accomplished  mathematicians  of  them.  Pro- 
ficiency at  maturity  in  any  branch  of  knowledge  is  not  to  be 
expected  where  the  immaturity  of  childhood  is  disregarded. 

P.  I  am  curious  to  hear  a  little  more  what  your  expectations 
may  be  £:om  this  foundation. 

TL  They  are  very  great ;  and  we  will  try  to  explain  why  a 
tdigious  character  is  not  to  be  built  on  the  intellect  alone :  and 
Jet  the  intellect  must  neither  be  imposed  upon  nor  offended. 
We  look  td  domestic  influences  for  the  growth  of  a  love  for 
goodness,  of  a  desire  for  wisdom,  and  of  an  inclination  to  love 
%]id  respect  those  in  whom  these  two  qualities  are  to  be  found 
United.     Intelligence  gradually  expanded  in  children  animated 
Sriih  these  affections  must  yield  religious  fruits  in  abundance. 
CHiile  their  intelligence  and  good  feelings  are  thus  ripening  in 
iiarmony,  will  it  not  be  a  great  advantage  for  them  to  be 
ipared  the  imposition  of  a  mass  of  unintelligible  and  con- 
tradictory, dogmas    setting  all  sense  and   good    feeling    at 
lefiance? 

.  JP.  Can  you  expect  that  they  will  escape  coming  in  contact 
wiih.  much  of  the  fabulous  and  unintelligible  jargon  which  so 
inany  are  attempting  to  pass  off  as  religion  ? 

T.  We  ought  not  to  expect,  nor  do  we,  that  they  will.  Our 
business  should  be  to  prepare  them  for  suffering  contact  with- 
yat  contamination.  What  better  safeguard  can  we  hope  for 
igainst  those  who,  under  the  name  of  religion,  would  utter 
tiheir  foul  aspersions  upon  the  Almighty,  than  a  love  and  respect 
Eor  goodness  and  wisdom  ?  . 

^«  Is  not  the  rejection  of  what  we  call  fabulous  and  unin- 

\  ^ 
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telligible  sufficient  to  bring  down  upon  those  who  avow  it  the 
imputation  of  infidelity  ? 

T.  It  is  ;  they  who  make  it  being  unconscious  of  the  proof 
which  they  are  thereby  giving  of  their  owll  infidelity,  ifwemnai 
use  that  term.  To  believe  in  the  infinite  goodness  and  wisdom 
of  God,  is  to  disbelieve  that  any  thing  cruel  or  silly  can  la 
countenanced  by  Him.  To  believe  that  any  thing  cruel  or 
silly  has  been  sanctioned  by  Him,  is  to  want  &ith  in  his  good- 
ness and  wisdom.  Which  is  the  infidelity  to  be  denounced? 
which  the  faith  to  be  upheld  ? 

P.  You  proceed  upon  the  conviction  that  children,  VkB 
grown-up  people,  will  venture  occasionally  out  of  their  deptL 
As  you  cannot  prevent  this  dangerous  practice,  you  do  the  next 
best  thing.  You  teach  them  to  swim,  so  that  they  may  surrive 
and  regain  land.  You  must  be  anxious  to  ascertain  from  tiiD6 
to  time  that  they  are  acquiring  strength,  sagacity,  and  self- 
reliance  enough  to  buffet  against  the  eddies,  and  steer  throogli 
the  reefs  and  rocks,  which  might  prevent  their  return.  "Wlfl 
not  many  of  the  perplexing  statements  and  wild  assertions  id 
the  name  of  religion  be  addressed  to  them  by  persons  who,  bj 
their  position,  almost  command  deference,  especially  from  the 
young  ? 

T,  They  will.  But  it  is  nothing  new  that  the  emancipation 
of  each  generation  from  the  weaknesses  which  cramped  ite 
predecessor  is  beset  with  difficulties.  Deference  to  age  and 
authority  is  a  duty ;  but  deference  to  truth,  and  goodness,  and 
wisdom,  is  a  greater.  As  no  deference  towards  ourselt* 
would  be  exacted  from  them  which  was  not  subordinated  to 
that  which  is  greater  than  ourselves,  they  will  not  be  predis- 
posed to  pay  greater  deference  to  others  less  intimately  attached 
to  them. 

P.  You  must  excuse  a  little  repetition ;  but  I  wish  to  mab 
quite  sure  that  I  enter  folly  into  your  plans.  The  foundatioi 
on  which  you  rely  for  the  superstructure  of  a  religious  charae- 
ter  is — habits  of  good  conduct  formed  by  imitation  and  example, 
and  strengthened  \)^  i^belings  of  love,  gratitude,  and  respect; 
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nd  intelligence,  day  by  day,  awakening  to  a  wider  and  jnster 
ppreeiation  of  the  distinctions  between  right  and  wrong,  good 
ad  bad,  just  and  nnjust.  You  cannot  conceive  any  better 
reparation  whereon  to  form  a  mind  capable  of  contemplating 
ad  appreciating  **  the  perfection  of  goodness  and  wisdom." 
3  this  a  fair  statement  of  your  scheme  of  religious  teaching 
ad  training  for  children  ? 

T.  Yes.  And  we  believe  it  to  be  the  readiest  and  safest, 
tihongh  we  give  offence  to  those  who  charge  us  with  neglect- 
ig  religion,  because  we  decline  to  take  God's  holy  name  in 
Eon,  or  to  invoke  it  falsely  and  unworthily. 

P.  Knowing  as  you  do  the  sea  of  error  and  absurdity  through 
hich  your  pupils  will  have  to  steer,  will  you  leave  them  to 
nbark  upon  it  with  no  other  preparation,  or  will  you  attempt 
>  give  them  some  inkling  of  what  they  have  to  expect  ? 

T.  It  is  our  duty  not  only  to  form  habits  and  impart  intelli- 
Biice  wherewith  our  pupils  may  successfully  combat  errors  and 
3firardities,  but  to  apprise  them,  as  far  as  possible,  of  the  forms 
t  ^hich  error  and  absurdity  will  disguise  themselves  so  as  to 
iidennine  good  habits  and  outwit  intelligence. 

P.  The  minds  over  which  you  keep  watch  being  confessedly 
QLinature  and  incapable  of  grappling  with  all  the  difficulties 
iherent  in  religious  subjects,  how  can  you  circumscribe  these 
faculties  so  as  to  present  a  satisfiactory  view  as  far  as  it  ex- 
nds,  and  yet  carry  conviction  of  its  perfect  fairness  ? 

T.  By  avowing  plainly  what  we  omit  and  why,  and  showing 
tat  our  omissions  cannot  affect  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn 
om  what  we  retain  for  examination. 

P.  What  do  your  omissions  consist  of? 

T.  The  difficulties  involved  in  the  co-existence  of  evil  and 
nnipotence,  as  irreconcilable  with  infinite  goodness  and 
Lsdom. 

P.  And  what  do  you  retain  ? 

T.  Quite  enough  for  the  continuous  exercise  of  a  progres- 
vely  expanding  intelligence :  the  exposition  aad.  ei£Q3&AT^csf\. 
•  aU  tka  imds  of  conduct  of  man  to  man  coii^ucivj^  ^^  ^'^ 
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general  well-beiiig,  wliieh  kinds  of  eondnei  mnsi  lie  eonfimn 
able  to  the  will  of  Crod,  being  in  perfect  hannoi^  inth  Difin 
goodness  and  irisdom. 

P.  Might  it  not  be  objected  that  since  Crod  i^pean  qidl 
tolerant  of  the  physical  causes,  so  he  mi^it  be  of  the  mon 
canses  of  human  miserr  ? 

T.  If  any  children  could  raise  snch  an  objection,  which  i 
doubt,'  we  would  meet  it  by  directing  them  to  an  exercise  quit 
within  the  range  ci  their  limited  powera — to  an  examinatioii  < 
what  religion  is  not  and  cannot  be,  of  what  the  Almighty  eanac 
be  shown  to  sanction  or  to  hare  sanctioned — an  admiraU 
preparation  for  that  higher  exercise  of  the  more  matured  pom 
in  rising  to  the  knowledge  of  what  religion  is. 

P.  And  how  will  you  shape  your  course  in  order  to  hrii^ 
about  this  exercise  of  your  children's  powera  upon  what  lefi 
gion  is  not  and  cannot  be  ? 

T.  We  shall  turn  to  account  the  line  of  instruction  £)r  irliicl 
we  are  indebted  to  you.     You  will  readily  understand  that  on 
children,  from  the  earliest  age,  are  learning,   little  by  Httie^ 
how  men  have  contriyed  to  supply  themselves  with  the  meutf 
of  comfortable  existence  ready  prepared  for  their  use  and  enjor- 
ment ;  how  they  cultivate  the  ground,  manufacture  raw  produce, 
build,  famish,  intercommunicate,  train  the  young  to  follow  in 
and  improve  upon  the  ways  of  their  fathers,  provide  hospittls 
for  the  sick  and  maimed,  and  asylums  for  the  destitute,  ths 
blind,  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  insane  ;  and  how  men  ntif 
hope,  by  improved  conduct,  to  obtain  a  yet  higher  state  of  en- 
oyment,  and  still  farther  to  mitigate  suffering  which  it  hi 
proved  beyond  their  strength  to  prevent.     While  this  instn^ 
tion  is  going  on,  such  questions  as  these  will  inevitably  arise: 
Ought  men  to  have  conducted  themselves  so  as  to  have  brought 
about  the  present  state  of  things  ?     Ought  they  to  perseTew 
in  a  similar  course  of  conduct  ?     Ought  they  to  try  to  improve 
upon  it,  in  the  hope  of  still  farther  extending  human  happ* 
ness — staving  off  human  misery  ? — and  why  ? 
P.  And  you  t\nnk\>^^ci\iex«  will  have  little  daim  to  re^eei 
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wlio  cannot  call  forth  in  their  pnpils  the  intelligence  to  approve 
what  their  forefathers  have  accomplished  towards  making  life 
an  improved  inheritance,  and  what  is  being  done  to  continue 
the  improvement  for  which  there  is  so  much  room ;  and  the 
ambition  to  become  qualified  to  perform  their  part  in  the  work 
without  which  the  good  so  far  gained  can  neither  be  preserved 
nor  extended. 

T.  Just  so.  Neither  you  nor  we  have  any  doubt  that  it  is 
possible  so  to  conduct  education  as  to  impress  upon  children 
the  conviction  that  the  comfortable  existence  of  each  and  of  all 
depends  upon  conduct,  and  that  therefore  it  is  the  duty  of  each 
to  himself  and  to  others  so  to  conduct  himself  as  to  promote 
the  general  well-being;  and,  as  a  preliminary,  to  learn  how  to 
eonduct  himself  and  to  discipline  himself  to  the  performance  of 
what  he  knows  to  be  his  duty. 

P.  The  repetition  of  the  divine  precept,  **  Love  one  an- 
other," unaccompanied  by  such  instruction  and  capacity  of 
Belf- discipline,  would  be  nothing  more  than  the  pretence  of  a 
teligious  education.  An  injunction  to  do  good  and  to  abstain 
Groin  evil,  without  the  ability  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other, 
md  without  the  disposition  to  give  a  preference  to  one  over  the 
other,  would  carry  no  weight  with  those  to  whom  it  might  be 
given,  and  do  small  honour  to  those  who  could  give  it. 

T.  Our  present  task  is  to  show  that  an  education  conducted 
MS  we  suggest  is  not  only  an  admirable  preparation  for  religious 
knowledge  and  feeling,  but  a  preservative — an  antidote  against 
that  corrupting  and  poisonous  matter  so  frequently  administered 
MS  religion  to  children,  incapacitating  them  when  arrived  at 
adult  age  to  understand  or  to  cherish,  or  to  do  what  religion 
eigoins. 

P.  Let  us  now  have  some  examples  of  the  deleterious 
matter  with  which  you  apprehend  your  pupils  may  be  assailed, 
and  against  which  your  cdurse  of  instruction  is  to  act  as  an 
antidote. 

'  T.  Warnings,  in  the  name  of  Religion,  against  the  desire 
and  the  effort  to  accumulate  riches,  will  m»et  their  ears  at  evezy 
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inm;  stripped  somewhat,  it  is  true,  of  what  might  otherwise  be 
their  terrifying  effects,  on  account  of  the  evident  inattention  paid 
to  those  warnings,  however  solemnly  uttered.     Our  pupils  irill 
know  that  no  good  work  can  he  done  hy  anyhody  without  liches 
of  his  own  or  access  to  the  riches  of  others.   Without  their  aid 
the  sick  could  not  be  cured,  nor  the  hungry  fed,  nor  the  nakfld    | 
clothed,  nor  the  houseless  sheltered,  nor  children  taught ;  tha    | 
widow  and  fatherless  could  not  be  comforted.     But  these  aie 
duties  which  they  know  ought  to  be  performed,  with  othen, 
besides,  which  require  the  aid  of  riches.     Where  is  yourproo^    j 
they  will  ask,  that  the  performance  of  these  duties  is  unao*  j 
ceptable  to  God  ?     Have  you  not  the  sense  to  perceiye  that 
your  denunciation  of  riches  is  a  denunciation  of  these  dutias  ? 
Do  you  not  believe  in  His  goodness?     Our  faith  in  God'f 
goodness  is  at  least  strong  enough  to  resist  your  feeble  effixfa 
to  shake  it. 

They  will  be  told  that  God  has  sanctioned,  and  continues  is 
sanction,  preparations  by  one  nation  to  inflict  ii\juxies  190 
other  nations ;  slaughter,  plunder,  destruction,  and  ill-usagi 
worse  than  these,  being  their  purpose,  and  part  of  the  indocA- 
ment  with  many  to  enlist  in  them.  Where  is  the  proofs  Haj 
will  ask,  which  warrants  your  daring  to  afi&rm  that  God  cm 
take  delight  in  seeing  men  inflict  misery  upon  one  another? 
You  have  no  faith  in  His  goodness,  but  happily  for  us  you  an 
impotent  to  shake  ours. 

They  will  hear  pestilence  and  famine  described  as  nuuiiEai' 
tations  of  God's  wrath.  They  vdll  recognize  them  as  avU 
calamities.  They  will  know  that  in  proportion  as  knowledgi 
and  the  wise  use  of  it  have  gained  ground,  these  oalamiiiai 
have  become  less  severe  and  less  frequent.  They  will  be  capaUi 
of  anticipating  their  progressive  disappearance  before  fli 
further  spread  of  knowledge  and  good  conduct.  And  they  vO 
say  to  these  monsters  in  human  shape — the  oflspring  of  iot- 
ligion  and  ignorance — where  is  the  proof  on  which  you  presoBi 
to  tarnish  the  attributes  of  the  Almighty  with  one  of  the  viM 
weaknesses  of  an  ill-conditioned  man  ? 
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They  will  hear  men  who  live  very  comfortably  tinder  the  pro- 
tection of  Government,  with  its  police  and  army,  objecting  to 
pay  in  the  shape  of  taxes  for  the  protection  which  they  enjoy, 
on  account  of  their  religious  scruples — ^because  it  is  unlawful 
to  resist  evil,  or  to  remunerate  others  who  incur  hardship  and 
risk  their  lives  to  guard  society  from  evil.     Our  pupils  will 
know  that  the  prevalence  of  a  respect  for  property  is  essential 
to  a  high  state  of  well-being,  and  that  protection  is  necessary 
to  guard  the  majority  who  feel  this  respect  against  the  small 
aomber  who  do  not.     And  they  will  ask,  where  is  the  proof 
that  arrangements  for  affording  this  protection  can  be  displeas- 
ing to  God  ?    Is  it  impiety,  or  stupidity,  or  a  combination  of 
hoih  concealed  in  cant  and  hypocrisy,  which  prevents  your 
perceiving  that  to  impute  to  the  Almighty  a  disapproval  of  the 
efforts  of  mankind  to  secure  their  own  well-being  by  organizing 
protection  to  life  and  property,  is  to  deny  His  goodness  ? 

They  will  be  assailed  with  attempts  to  terrify  them  into  the 
belief  that  a  state  of  excruciating  and  never-ending  torment  is 
in  store  for  them  after  death,  that  escape  from  it  is  reserved 
lor  few,  and  how  to  be  included  among  these  few  is  difficult  to 
be  ascertained.  For  it  is  represented  that  some  are  to  incur 
this  dreadful  fate  by  departing  from  the  religion  of  their 
fiftthers,  some  by  refusing  to  depart  from  it,  and  some  because 
ihey  cannot  help  doubting  what  appears  to  them  incredible  and 
disbelieving  what  is  palpably  Mse.  If  they  could  but  be  im- 
posed upon,  they  might  believe  that  no  length  of  good  service 
to  their  fellow-creatures  would  justify  their  hopes  of  escape, 
trbile  escape  might  not  be  altogether  impossible  after  a  life  of 
iniquity  followed  by  repentance.  To  make  the  absurdity  of 
tbese  appeals  to  the  fears  of  the  weak  and  superstitious  still 
more  glaring,  they  will  be  accompanied  by  assertions  that  to 
disregard  them  is  to  sap  the  foundations  on  which  alone  expec- 
tations of  good  conduct  can  be  built  with  safety.  Our  pupils 
irill  ask  where  is  the  proof  for  all  this  farrago  of  contradictions  ? 
Can  the  utterers  of  such  atrocities  be  aware  that  the  God  which 
they  worship,  and  at  whose  shrine  they  would  make  us  and 
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others  &I1  down,  is  not  the  '' perfection  of  goodness  find 
wisdom,"  but  a  hideons  spectre,  the  creatnre  of  their  own  ctiI 
imaginations,  whose  appetite  for  hnman  misery  they  hope  to 
satiate  by  the  ready  sacrifice  of  their  neighbonrs,  fitwning  asd 
flattering  all  the  time  to  ingratiate  themselves,  so  as  to  be 
spared  to  witness,  in  the  company  of  their  spectre-god,  the 
inithings  and  agonies  of  the  tortured. 

A  greater  danger  than  from  any  of  these  sources  awaits 
them.  They  will  see  men  rolling  in  wealth,  revelling  in  hmiy, 
surrounded  by  all  the  paraphernalia  of  finery  and  show,  while 
swarms  of  children  are  suffered  to  grow  up  into  paupers  asd 
criminals  firom  the  mere  want  of  some  of  that  wealth  thoa 
profusely  consumed,  a  judicious  application  of  which  would 
secure  for  these  neglected  and  ill-used  children  a  probaUe 
future  of  happiness  and  respectability.  They  will  see  nA  j 
men  living  in  this  way,  models  of  propriety  and  deconm,  J 
regular  at  public  worship,  making  long  fsices,  and  offering  long 
prayers,  and  deprecating  with  up-turned  eyes  every  attempt  to 
extend  education  to  all  children  unalloyed  with  the  condition 
of  their  being  ruthlessly  subjected  to  unintelligible  and  there- 
fore repulsive  or  damaging  Bible-lessons ;  and  deluding  them* 
selves  and  others  into  the  belief  that  they  are  religious  meiu 
Our  pupils  will  ask,  where  is  the  proof  that  men  like  these 
deserve  to  be  called  religious  ?  Who  is  a  religious  man  ?  Mnrf 
he  not  obey  the  will  of  God  ?  Does  not  God  will  that  umb 
shall  so  conduct  themselves  towards  one  another  as  to  promote 
the  general  well-being  ?  Can  men  know  what  kind  of  condiiet 
will  best  do  this,  if  uninstructed  ?  Can  men  be  formed  to  pn^ 
tise  this  conduct,  at  all  events  to  abstain  from  conduct  dest^i^ 
tive  of  well-being,  so  regularly  and  instinctively  as  that  tie 
wish  to  act  otherwise  shall  not  occur  to  them  if,  while  childreOt 
they  be  left  untrained  ?  And  is  there  any  hope  of  seeing  men 
thus  instructed  and  disposed,  if  they  be  uncared  for  as  childres? 
Out  upon  you,  they  will  exclaim ;  go  and  perform  these  tcit 
obvious  duties  so  long  neglected  towards  children,  and  then  we 
may  consider  ^ouieAi^oxja,  -mthout  your  claiming  to  be  so  called. 
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P.  As  I  think  we  are  now  beginning  to  nnderstand  one 
another,  I  will  try  to  put  together  the  heads  of  what  we  con- 
ceive to  he  the  course  of  education  best  adapted  to  form  good 
and  religious  men.  We  acknowledge  that  the  work  ought  to 
begin  with  life,  and  yet  we  would  not  think  of  making  religious 
babes-at-the-breast,  nor  talk  of  God  to  lisping  infants.  Never- 
theless, if  adults  do  their  duty,  a  loving  and  loveable  world 
may  be  made  to  dawn  upon  childhood.  This  is  the  only 
leliable  foundation  on  which  to  build  a  superstructure  of  re- 
ligion. More  properly,  this  is  the  kind  of  soil  in  which  alone 
religion  will  grow  and  flourish.  Thoughts  of  loving  and  being 
loved,  of  giving  and  receiving  pleasure,  of  benefiting  and  being 
benefited,  of  abstaining  firom  infraction  of  others'  enjoyments 
md  feeling  one's  own  to  be  respected,  of  assisting  to  prevent 
and  resist  evil  firom  whatever  source  arising,  with  the  convic- 
tion that  others  are  equally  anxious  to  guard  us :  this,  with 
the  instruction  to  show  children  how  to  distinguish  between 
good  and  bad,  right  and  wrong ;  how  to  do  good  and  how  to 
avoid  doing  mischief:  by  such  treatment  will  children  be 
prepared  to  form  a  just  appreciation  of  the  Divine  attributes, 
md  to  be  filled  with  love  and  reverence  for  the  perfection  of 
goodness  and  wisdom.  By  such  treatment  will  children  be 
prepared  to  see  through  the  impious  counterfeits  attempted  to 
be  passed  off  in  the  world  as  religion,  and  to  resist  contamina- 
tion from  the  evil  influences  by  which  they  will  continue  to  be 
Biixrounded  till  mankind  has  learned  to  throw  off  the  supersti- 
tions and  atrocities  represented  as  religious,  the  inheritance 
from  ages  of  barbarism. 

'  r.  We  see  nothing  to  object  to  in  this  summary.  To  attain 
bo  perfection  in  carrying  out  such  a  course  of  education  is  more 
ttian  we  dare  hope  for ;  but  by  aiming  at  it  we  shall  approach 
to  it  nearer  and  nearer,  while,  by  not  aiming  at  it,  education 
would  seem  to  be  almost  without  purpose, 

P.  On  so  vital  a  subject,  on  so  religious  a  duty  as  education, 
we  cannot  be  too  cautious.  A  theory  of  education,  let  it  appear 
OTor  so  complete,  ever  so  harmonious  in  all  its  parts,  cannot 
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be  miliesitatiii^  J  accepted  till  it  has  been  pot  to  the  test  d 
repeated  trials.  Hnman  sagacity  seems  mieqiial  to  locm  i 
system  free  from  imperfections  till  its  defects  of  omiiwioTi  tnd 
arrangement  hare  been  forced  npon  the  notice  by  shorteomingB, 
by  failures,  and  by  damages  sustained  in  the  place  of  benefits 
received.  We  ought  even  to  turn  to  account  the  objectioDf 
urged  upon  us  by  those  who  are  virulently  and  captioiislf 
opposed  to  eTerything  new.  In  their  undiscriminating  hostility 
they  might  stumble  upon  a  real  defect,  want  of  attentioato 
which  would  mar  the  beauty  of  our  work,  and  make  it  lea 
acceptable.  We  ought  not,  therefore,  to  lose  sight  of  thosi 
objections  which  seem  to  have  rufiied  you ;  and  we  may  ti 
well,  before  we  separate,  ask  ourselves  whether  ofor  pzopofed 
course  of  instruction  can  tend  to  make  boys  or  men  dii^ 
tatious. 

T.  '<  Disputatious''  is  one  of  those  ugly  words  which  eounrf 
disapprobation  of  a  mode  of  dealing  with  propositioiis  tai 
assertions,  sometimes  desirable  and  sometimes  not,  witfaoai 
indicating  when  it  is  and  when  it  is  not  desirable. 

P.  Ought  not  people  who  are  addicted  to  the  ugly  use  of 
ugly  words  to  be  driven  to  the  necessity  of  justifying  their  lUi 
of  them,  or  of  retracting  them  7  Are  we  not  entitled  to  ask, 
for  instance,  if  a  man  who  is  known  to  dispute  a  doctrine  or 
many  doctrines  deserves  the  epithet  ''  disputatious,"  wheihtf 
the  doctrines  which  he  disputes  be  true  or  fsilse,  or  where  he 
himself  is  convinced,  rightly  or  wrongly,  of  the  validity  of  lui 
own  doubts  and  objections  ? 

T.  They  would  answer  only  when  he  disputes  the  true,  or 
when  he  is  not  convinced  by  his  own  objections. 

P.  And  ought  he  to  resist  having  any  doctrine  impoflrf 
npon  him  till  he  has  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  whethtf 
it  be  true  or  fialse  ? 

2\  We  should  say  that  he  ought.  But  you  know  bfli 
prevalent  the  practice  is  of  trying  to  impose  doctrines  npoa 
others,  especially  upon  the  young ;  and  how  great  the  irritatioB 
is  when  doctivaea  ^hich  have  been  accepted  without  exsou* 
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nation,  and  for  which  the  justification  is  not  at  hand,  are 


P.  Which  condnces  most  to  the  love  of  tmth — ^the  accept- 
ance of  doctrines  before  examination,  or  afber  their  truth  has 
been  ascertained  by  examination  ? 

T.  As  to  that,  tliere  is  no  difference  of  opinion  between  us. 

P.  Are  we  not  entitled  to  ask,  then,  whether  it  be  to  serve 
the  cause  of  truth  and  improvement  to  deter  from  the  exami- 
nation of  doctrines  before  accepting  them,  or  to  discourage  a 
determined  rejection  of  them  when  found  to  be  untenable,  by 
pronouncing  those  who  are  thus  disposed  to  be  disputatious  ? 

T»  These  considerations,  we  should  think,  must  find  fjAvour 
it  last  with  all  who  have  control  over  education,  and  lead  them, 
first,  to  allow  the  young  freedom  of  examination,  and  afterwards, 
to  encourage  them  in  the  exercise  of  it.  The  command  which 
adttlts  have  over  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  young, 
judiciously  used,  will  suffice  to  keep  away  from  them  what 
might  operate  hurtfully,  or  interrupt  their  progress. 

P.  As  regards  making  children  sceptical  or  irreverent,  we 
Knay  ask,  ought  children  to  doubt  nothing,  and  revere  every- 
Uung? 

\..  T.  The  moment  an  opportunity  is  given  for  putting  such 
questions,  and  obtaining  attention  to  them,  misunderstanding 
must  vanish.  Children,  and  men  too,  ought  to  doubt  what 
l&as  not  been  satis&ctonly  explained  to  them,  and  they  ought 
not  to  revere  what  is  false,  bad,  foolish,  and  contradictory.  In 
fiftct,  their  reverence  in  that  direction  must  be  incompatible  with 
zayerence  for  truth,  goodness,  and  wisdom. 

P.  In  the  shower  of  epithets  with  which  your  objectors 
lioped  to  fiood  and  sweep  away  your  teachings,  there  were 
gome  others  not  unlikely  to  have  more  weight,  if  thought  to  be 
deserved,  than  the  very  serious  ones  which  we  have  examined. 
▲  cold,  hard,  calculating  man,  would  be  generally  understood 
to  be  one  disinclined  to  share  his  crust  witii  a  starving  fellow- 
ereature,  or  to  forego  superfluities  for  the  sake  of  placing 
nocossaries  within  reach  of  the  destitute,  or  to  hazard  life  to 
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rescue  another  from  impending  destruction,  or  to  become  surety 
or  bail  to  advance  a  friend  or  extricate  him  from  difficulty. 
Does  our  teaching,  think  you,  tend  to  form  such  unamiable  and   i 
despicable  characters  ? 

T.  The  imputation  could  not  be  hazarded  by  anybody  who  i 
had  the  slightest  notion  of  what  is  uppermost  in  our  thoughts  I 
and  what  we  are  striving  to  impress  upon  our  children.  We  L 
will  not  venture  to  say  that  we  expect  the  men  who  shall  bsie  ^ 
been  educated  in  our  schools  to  prove  more  courageous,  dazing; 
and  generous  than  their  countrymen,  although  we  don't  knot 
why  they  should  prove  less  so.  But  upon  the  duties  owed  Ij 
the  successful  and  well-to-do  in  the  world  towards  the  unsne- 
cessfdl  and  suffering,  we  shall  be  disappointed  if  our  calculating 
children  do  not  prove  a  few  degrees  in  advance  of  others  to 
whom  our  descriptions  of  lessons  are  unknown. 

In  the  first  place,  we  aspire  so  to  teach  and  train,  as  thats 
much  smaller  proportion  than  usual  of  our  children  shall  M 
into  the  destitute  class — shall  find  it  necessary  to  put  forth 
any  appeal  for  assistance  from  the  well-to-do.  Next,  gradually 
as  our  children  form  distinct  and  vivid  conceptions  of  the  con- 
ditions of  industrial  success,  and  feel  that  they  are  acqniiing 
the  habits  and  capacity  which  will  enable  them  to  comply  with 
these  conditions,  we  are  most  careful  to  omit  no  efibrt  to  secure 
their  imbibing  a  sense  of  the  duties  attached  to  the  possession 
of  superabundant  wealth,  as  well  as  of  the  enjoyment  whidi 
they  may  derive  from  it.  When  the  attention  of  boys  is  called 
to  the  fact  that  superabundance  of  wealth  comes  to  the  posses- 
sion of  comparatively  few,  and  that  it  is  difficult  to  prognosticate 
which  of  them  will  be  among  those  few ;  and  an  appeal  is  made 
to  them  to  explain  in  what  way  it  will  be  most  for  the  genenl 
happiness  that  they  should  be  resolving,  while  young,  to  emploT 
their  superabundance,  if  it  should-  be  allotted  to  them,— we 
have  never  missed  eliciting  from  our  children,  in  tones  expres- 
sive of  deep  feelings  and  strong  conviction,  that  to  spend  wealth 
upon  tawdry  finery,  vain  display,  and  luxurious  indulgeDce, 
while  there  is  ^xiS^na^  left  unmitigated,  and  ignorance  left 
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nninsinieted  from  the  want  of  it,  wonld  evince  a  baseness  and 
calloasness  of  feeling  which  they  will  strive  with  all  their 
might  to  prevent  being  ever  chargeable  against  them. 

P.  This  reply  of  yours  will  touch  a  sympathetic  chord  in 
the  breasts  of  some  of  those  Who  are  only  suspicious  of  you 
because  they  have  never  thought  of  the  great  omission  in  edu- 
eation  which  we  are  endeavouring  to  supply.  We  need  not  fear 
that  any  loss  will  be  sustained  by  the  world  when  the  present 
generation  of  warm,  impulsive,  soft,  generous-minded  Christian- 
hke  rich  men,  is  replaced  by  the  cold,  hard,  calculating  men 
foxmed  out  of  the  children  reared  in  your  schools. 
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T.  It  will  not  snrprise  you  to  learn  from  ns  that  we  liave  not 
yet  been  able  to  relieve  ourselves  from  all  our  doubts,  hesita- 
tions, and  anxieties,  acted  upon  as  we  must  be,  in  common 
with  others,  by  the  turmoil  of  conflicting  opinions  and  by  our 
experience  of  the  different  kinds  of  conduct  to  which  varietieB 
of  opinion  necessarily  lead.  Ought  we  to  think  the  worse  A 
people  with  whom  we  differ  in  opinion  ?  Ought  we  to  make 
distinctions  in  our  conduct  between  them  and  others  with 
whom  we  agree  ?  More  than  this,  can  we  control  our  inclina- 
tions to  make  such  distinctions  ?  And  if  not,  might  our  incli- 
nations have  been  different  had  our  early  education  been 
better  conducted  ?  and  how  may  it  be  hoped  to  bring  about 
the  desirable  state  of  feeling  in  this  respect  in  the  yonng, 
whose  understandings  and  opinions  it  is  our  business  to  form? 
We  confess  to  you  our  inability  to  see  our  way  to  a  satisfiEictoiy 
solution  of  these  questions. 

P.  You  feel  that  if  every  difference  of  opinion  were  to  be 
productive  of  coolness,  dislike,  estrangement,  or  bitterness, 
social  intercourse  would  be  sadly  interrupted. 

T.  The  larger  part  of  the  benefit  and  all  the  pleasure  derir- 
able  from  it  would  be  destroyed. 

P.  You  also  feel  that  you  cannot  be  indifferent  to  the 
opinions  which  you  hold  and  which  others  hold,  especially 
upon  subjects  where  errors  of  judgment  might  lead  to  deplor- 
able conduct.  Nor  could  you  be  unmoved  when  observing  in 
your  frienda  8ymi^\,om^  oi  ^difference  to  the  opinions  which 
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ihey  professed  on  matters  xiniyersally  eonsidered  to  be  most 
important. 

T.  A  general  indifference  as  to  the  trath  or  &lseness  of 
conyictionSy  or,  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  a  disincli- 
nation to  take  pains  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  true 
a&d  false  in  important  statements  of  fstct,  and  the  right  and 
mrong  in  lines  of  conduct,  would  not  be  a  commendable  trait 
tf  national  character,  nor  be  likely  to  contribute  to  the  im- 
jiroYement  as  well  as  to  the  pleasure  which  we  look  for  from 
Social  intercourse.  We  would  certainly  not  desire  to  form  our 
Society  and  connections  out  of  men  of  this  stamp. 

P.  Would  you  prefer  earnest  men  who  deviate  from  the 
beaten  track  m  their  opinions — ^perhaps  from  your  opinions, 
irhicli  you  hold  only  because  you  are  convinced  of  their  sound- 
desSy  to  the  men  who  glide  listlessly  down  the  current  of 
jpmion,  taking  up  as  they  go  along  with  the  prevailing  truths 
laid  errors  of  the  day  ? 

T.  Our  leaning  would  be  towards  the  earnest  and  truthfol, 
Qumgh,  as  we  might  think,  mistaken  men. 

P.  Whose  word  would  you  be  more  disposed  to  trust? 
^Vliose  evidence,  as  iax  as  that  evidence  was  meant  to  convey 
Idle  actual  thoughts  of  the  witness,  would  carry  the  greater 
ireight  with  you  ? 

T.  The  scrupulously  conscientious  man,  again,  would  have 
onr  ear  and  our  confidence. 

P.  Whose  advice  would  you  take  ?  By  whose  counsel  would 
j«ra  prefer  to  guide  your  own  conduct  ? 

T.  We  should  prefer  to  guide  our  conduct  by  our  own 
eonnsel ;  but  when  driven  to  claim  the  assistance  of  others,  we 
seek  to  know  something  more  about  them  than  their  truthfrd- 
liess  and  zeal  for  enlightenment,  invaluable  as  those  qualities 
tte.  We  should  ask  for  proofs  of  their  experience,  their 
attaimnents,  their  capacity.  The  character  which  they  ei^joy 
far  all  these  qualifications  might  attract  us  in  the  first  instance. 
Many  of  our  movements  in  life  are  determined  through  the 
estimate  already  made  by  others  of  the  qualifications  of  those 
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among  whom  we  are  compelled  to  seek  that  guidance  wUch, 
unaided,  we  feel  incapable  of  supplying  to  ourselves. 

P.  Incapacity,  or  any  other  cause  of  misjudgment  in  othen, 
would  lead  you  to  fear  that  your  conduct  might  be  wrong  if 
determined  by  them ;  but  your  want  of  confidence  would  not  be 
caused  by  their  want  of  conscientiousness. 

T,  Their  incapacity  alone  would  prevent  our  accepting  thdr 
advice.  Our  respect  for  their  conscientiousness  would  make  ill 
regret  that  so  high  a  recommendation  was  not  associated  vitk 
the  other  recommendations  which  might  admit  of  our  profiting 
by  it. 

P.  As  you  might  not  be  able  to  shape  your  course  by  tb 
advice  of  a  man  merely  because  he  was  truthfol,  might  you  also 
be  unable  to  approve  his  conduct  ? 

T.  We  might. 

P.  Might  you  find  yourselves  driven  to  condemn  it  yoj 
severely  ? 

T.  Having  to  do  with  the  children  of  many  ignorant,  ihoQ(;k 
truthfol  and  well-intentioned  parents,  we  are  frequently  askel 
to  flog  children  for  faults  committed  at  home.  We  refiise,  d 
course,  and  explain  why  we  refuse.  If  not  at  first,  after  i 
time,  most  of  the  parents  come  over  to  our  views.  Th^ 
see  how  well  discipline  is  maintained  in  our  schools  withoot 
violence,  by  the  force  of  example,  and  by  occasional  appeals  to 
intelligence  and  good-feeling.  But  it  has  happened  that  sooe 
unfortunate  little  fellow  has  not  been  let  oflf  at  home.  A  fcthtf 
who  thinks  himself  religious  justifies  his  resort  to  violenci 
with  "  Spare  the  rod,  spoil  the  child;"  or  excuses  the  pw 
which  he  inflicts  upon  himself  as  well  as  his  child,  by  "I 
could  have  overlooked  any  other  fault,  but  I  cannot  suffer  aaf 
child  to  grow  up  a  liar,"  unconscious  that  mis-treatment  bii 
first  made  the  child  a  coward,  and  that  dread  of  further  ill- 
treatment  might  deaden  all  truthfulness  in  him. 

P.  Other  resources  for  the  protection  of  children  fiuUsgi 
would  you  not  deprive  parents  of  the  liberty  of  so  misBflBg 
their  power  ? 
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.  !r.  It  is  more  easy  to  forbid  parents  to  act  liarshly  and 
unwisely  by  their  children  than  to  prevent  them.  Unless 
domestic  or  school  punishment  be  administered  with  extreme 
severity  or  be  followed  by  dangerous  consequences,  magisterial 
or  judicial  interference,  it  is  thought,  might  make  the  position 
of  children  worse  than  before.  Midas,  on  the  bench,  if  appealed 
to,  will  sometimes  screen  the  culprit,  and  even  refer  with  com- 
placency to  the  benefit  which  he  was  sensible  of  having  derived 
from  similar  castigation.  We  know  of  no  other  effectual  means 
of  protecting  children  against  harsh  and  injudicious  treatment 
tt  the  hands  of  parents  and  teachers  than  the  diffusion  of  wiser 
fiioiights  upon  the  subject  of  education,  backed  by  the  influence 
of  the  example  of  those  who  are  effecting  all  that  is  wanted  for 
children  by  milder  and  wiser  methods. 

P.  K  death  or  other  irreparable  damage  were  to  ensue  from 
Beverity  of  treatment,  would  the  legal  authorities  be  sure  to  take 
eognizance  of  it  ? 

■  T.  Unquestionably;  and  punishment  would  follow.  The 
party  against  whom  the  maltreatment  was  proved  might  be 
i^judged  guilty  of  homicide,  perhaps  even  of  murder. 
'  P.  When  you  and  I  talk  of  bad  acts  we  are  of  one  mind ; 
ire  mean  acts  unfavourable  to  well-being.  Among  these  are 
some  so  generally  admitted  to  be  destructive,  and  so  really 
iestractive  to  well-being,  as  to  be  forbidden  by  law — to  con- 
Btitate  crimes.  There  are  other  acts,  also,  greatly  disapproved 
M  unfavourable  to  well-being,  but  for  the  repression  of  which 
ft  is  not  thought  desirable  to  resort  to  the  powers  of  law. 
Iforeover,  in  thinking  of  these  various  acts,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  be  reminded  of  the  many  acts  now  considered  harmless 
0r  even  praiseworthy  which  were  formerly  condemned  as 
eriminal ;  and  of  some  acts  formerly  encouraged  by  the  legis- 
htore,  and  committed  by  men  held  to  be  respectable,  which 
ire  now  forbidden  as  crimes.  Let  us  have  a  few  examples  of 
•Ach,  if  only  to  make  sure  that  we  shall  afterwards  be  judging 
of  the  same  class  of  acts. 

T«  Murders,  burglaries,  thefts,  forgeries,  and  embezzle- 
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ments,  may  be  taken  as  samples  of  acts  destraetiYe  of 
being  and  forbidden  as  crimes,  not  only  at  this  time  ai 
this  country,'  but  in  former  times  and  other  countries, 
any  pretensions  to  civilization. 

Carelessness,  recklessness,  inattention  in  the  dischar 
duties,  whether  those  self-imposed  or  those  which  atta 
every  member  of  society,  cowardice  or  sluggishness  in  h( 
back  from  interference  to  save  others  from  danger  or  cala: 
these  are  examples  of  conduct  which,  in  various  degrees, 
down  upon  those  guilty  of  them  censure  and  disapprol 
from  society.  £ut  the  legislature,  fearing  more  harm 
good  from  attempts  at  their  prevention  by  law,  has  x 
abstained  from  constituting  them  crimes.  Other  penalti* 
attached  to  these  acts  so  well  known  that  we  need  do  no 
than  just  advert  to  them. 

As  instances  of  acts  formerly  held  to  be  criminal  or  i 
but  illegal  no  longer,  may  be  mentioned  the  avowal  of  op 
and  convictions  at  variance  with  an  established  formuli 
acceptance  of  more  than  five  per  cent,  interest  on  loa 
capital  or  money,  the  exportation  of  long  wool  and  mach 
and  the  importation  of  India  and  China  produce  from  an; 
on  this  side  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  of  Cape  Honi; 
foreign  vessels. 

And  as  instances  of  acts  now  made  criminal  or  disa 
nanced  as  unjustifiable  and  disgraceful,  but  formerly  cons 
respectable,  may  be  mentioned  capturing  and  holding  e 
privateering,  impressing,  and  duelling. 

P.  When  society  has  resolved  that  certain  acts,  wh 
holds  to  be  detrimental  to  well-being,  must  not  be  pern 
ought  it  to  suspend  its  resolution  in  favour  of  individual 
plead,  as  a  justification  for  committing  them,  conscien 
the  will  of  God  as  interpreted  by  themselves,  or  any  fo 
excuse  grounded  upon  religion  ? 

T.  To  do  this  would  be  tantamount  to  the  Buspensi 
abrogation  of  all  law,  so  great  would  be  the  number  of  < 
committed  fox  eou^d^nx^^Q  «%ke^  or  in  obedience  to  tho  J 
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Will,  real  or  pretended,  and  tlie  number  of  refusals  to  perform 
acts  of  social  duty,  on  the  plea  of  scruples  of  conscience,  or 
of  reluctance  to  offend  the  Majesty  of  Heaven  ? 

P.  Are  you  not  exaggerating  ?  Is  it  not  recognized  between 
US  as  a  truth  proved,  or  too  plain  to  need  proof,  that  a  preva- 
lence of  respect  for  property  and  of  reverence  for  law  and 
order  is,  and  must  be,  the  foundation  and  support  of  the  laws 
themselves  ?  How,  then,  where  such  a  prevalence  is  to  be 
found,  could  the  suspension  of  law  be  followed  by  the  wide- 
spread ill-conduct  pointed  to  by  you  ? 

jT.  We  should  say  that  respect  for  property  and  reverence 

br  law  and  order  prevailed  widely,  if  ninety-five  out  of  every 

inndred  individuals  were  animated  by  these  feelings.     But  to 

give  licence  to  the  remaining  five  would  go  far  to  destroy  the 

Trell-being  of  the  whole  hundred.     We  are  not  aware  that  any 

plea  can  be  admitted  in  justification  for  the  intentional  com- 

Itaission  of  acts  pronounced  to  be  criminal — that  is,  considered 

"to  be  inconsistent  with  the  wel&re  of  society. 

JP,  Do  you  also  think  that  society  in  former  days  ought  to 
JiAve  admitted  no  pleas  in  justification  of  the  acts  then  con- 
sidered criminal,  but  which  have  since  been  pronounced  to  be 
liftnnless  or  creditable  ? 

T.  If  we  can  point  out  how  any  former  age  could  have 
lieparated  its  criminal  acts  into  those  really  destructive  of 
Irell-being  and  those  erroneously  thought  to  be  so,  our  opinion 
iSy  not  that  pleas  in  justification  of  the  latter  acts  ought  to 
liave  been  admitted,  but  that  such  pleas  ought  to  have  been  unne- 
cessary, since  the  acts  should  not  have  been  classed  among 
erimes.  But  if  we  cannot  point  out  how  unenlightened  and 
misdirected  men  can  separate  one  class  of  what  they  consider 
erimes  from  another — the  real  from  the  imaginary — we  do  not 
see  how  pleas  in  justification  of  acts  pronounced  criminal, 
lightly  or  wrongly,  can  be  admitted.  Their  admission  would 
he  a  virtual  abandonment  of  law. 

P.  Does  not  the  systematic  refusal  to  admit   such  pleas 
seem  to  close  some  of  the  openings  through  which  we  ijai^s^ 
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hope  to  obtain  the  remission  of  harbarons  punishments  and  the 
repeal  or  mitigation  of  bad  laws  ? 

T.  The  openings  through  which  the  execution  of  bad  km 
may  be  suspended,  and  their  repeal  arriyed  at,  is  the  enlighten- 
ment of  public  opinion  and  of  the  legislatore  whence  tiie  lau 
have  their  origin. 

P.  Are  the  pleas  of  conscience  in  opposition  to  the  deckni 
will  of  society  of  as  frequent  occurrence  at  the  present  day  m 
they  used  to  be  formerly  ? 

T.  We  should  say  they  are  not.  Our  laws  have  giadailly 
become  less  and  less  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  earnest  and 
truthful  men — ^the  only  class  whose  conscientions  scruples  pre- 
sent any  real  difficulty.  The  limits,  besides,  within  wfaieh 
scruples  of  conscience  ought  to  have  scope  are  better  under- 
stood. With  rare  exceptions,  people's  consciences  lead  thea 
to  believe,  while  it  is  open  to  them  to  use  all  their  pomr 
of  instructing  and  persuading  society,  so  as  to  bring  about  s 
change  of  laws  conceived  to  be  bad,  that  laws  ought  to  be  obfljed 
so  long  as  they  are  in  force. 

P.  It  will  help  to  elucidate  our  subject  if  you  can  recall  anj 
of  the  cases  where  scruples  of  conscience  are  pleaded  in  jnsti- 
fication  of  acts  forbidden  by  law,  or  of  refusals  to  perfionu  acts 
enjoined  by  law. 

T.  We  remember  some  years  ago  reading  the  account  of  a 
scene  in  a  poHce  court,  where  a  husband  had  been  summoned 
to  answer  to  a  charge  for  cruel  treatment  of  his  wife.  Hff 
statement  was  that  she  had  long  suffered,  but  that  his  treat- 
ment had  at  last  become  no  longer  bearable,  and  that  her  oaij 
hope  of  protection  was  in  the  magistrate,  for  her  husbaoi 
considered  his  treatment  of  her  was  simply  the  perfonnanee 
of  his  religious  duty.  The  facts  were  clearly  established,  aoi 
the  magistrate  was  on  the  point  of  passing  sentence  npoi 
him,  when  his  wife,  relenting,  interceded  in  his  behalf.  The 
magistrate,  probably  reflecting  upon  what  might  be  the  poor 
wife's  condition  during  her  husband's  imprisonment,  and  glad 
to   catch  at   any  i&\i  excuse  for  not  inYolyiDg   her  in  bef 
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husband's  pimislimeni,  turned  to  the  man  and  asked  if  he  was 
willing  to  promise  not  to  repeat  his  offence,  intimating  an 
intention  to  discharge  him  on  his  own  recognizances  to  keep 
the  peace  towards  his  wife.  The  magistrate's  humane  inten- 
tions were  frustrated,  for  the  man  refused  to  make  the  promise 
demanded  of  him,  exclaiming,  **  "Which  am  I  to  obey,  the  law 
of  God  or  the  law  of  man  ? "  No  resource  was  left  to  the 
magistrate  but  to  sentence  the  man  to  imprisonment.* 

*  The  following  is  extracted  from  The  Times  newspaper  of  25th  July, 
1861  :— 

•*  MIDLAND  CIRCUIT.— Lincoln,  July  24. 
"  {Be/ore  Mr,  Justice  Willes  and  a  Special  Jury.) 

"  SIMPSON  V.   HALL. 

«*  Mr.  Macaulay,  Q.C.,  Mr.  Flowers,  and  Mr.  Cave,  appeared  for  the 
plaintiff.    The  defendant  conducted  his  case  in  person. 

•*  This  was  an  action  for  libel  published,  and  slanderous  words  spoken 
of  the  plaintiff  by  the  defendant. 

**  The  plaintiff  is  a  clergyman,  the  incumbent  of  the  chapel  of  Lang- 
rich  and  Thornton.  The  defendant  is  a  hawker  of  tea  and  of  tracts,  a 
teacher  and  a  preacher,  and,  as  the  learned  counsel  stated  in  his  opening 
address,  orderly,  industrious,  and  respectable,  with  the  exception  of  the 
uttering  and  publishing  the  slanders  in  question,  which  seemed  to  bo 
jfonnded  on  some  strange  delusion,  as  he  must  term  it,  although  he  de* 
sired  to  exercise  the  utmost  forbearance  towards  the  defendant  in 
stating  the  case.  It  appeared  that  the  defendant  had  some  time  previous 
to  the  spring  of  1860  gone  to  various  persons  in  Langrich,  stating  that 
a  jxxnr  Wesleyan  dressmaker  who  lived  with  her  mother  and  received 
2m,  6rf.  for  weekly  relief  from  the  parish,  was  in  the  family-way  by  the 
plaintiff.  He  stated  this  to  the  board  of  guardians,  who  in  consequence 
discontinued  the  relief ;  and  subsequently  stated  that  she  had  actually 
been  delivered  of  a  male  child.  A  surgeon  who  had  attended  her  on 
accoont  of  weakness  under  which  she  was  labouring  visited  her  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  it  were  so,  and  was  satisfied  that  she 
neitiier  was  in  the  family-way  nor  ever  had  been.  He  met  the  defendant 
and  told  him  so.  The  defendant,  however,  persisted  in  it  that  she  had 
had  a  male  child,  and  went  to  the  Willertons',  where  he  insisted  to  both 
mother  and  daughter,  that  she  had  been  delivered,  and  that  Mr.  Simp- 
son was  tlie  father.  These  statements  were  mentioned  to  the  plaintiff 
by  a  parishioner  as  having  been  said  by  a  man  who  was  evidently  crazed, 
and  of  whose  words  no  notice  need  be  taken,  but  the  plaintiff's  brother 
hearing  of  the  matter,  wrote  to  the  defendant  asking  what  he  meant  by 
making  such  statements  of  his  brother.  The  defendant  replied  that  ho 
did  so  because  they  were  true.  In  consequence  of  this  a  meeting  was 
held  of  the  parishioners,  at  which  an  unanimous  vote  was  passed  repro- 
bating the  defendant's  conduct.  Thereupon  the  defendant  wrote  the 
letter  containing  the  alleged  libel,  which  referred  to  the  same  charge,  and 
imputed  to  the  plaintiff  that  he  was  not  fit  to  exerpijie  the  office  of  a 
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When  suicides  have  been  committed  under  the  so-called 
religious  persuasion  that  early  access  to  heaven  would  be 
obtained  thereby,  although  the  victims  are  beyond  the  reach 
of  human  censure,  the  tones  of  it  are  heard  plainly  enough  bj 
survivors.  Parents,  under  similar  delusions,  have  been  bioim 
to  destroy  their  children ;  but  the  plea  of  insanity,  not  of  reli- 
gion, is  alone  capable  of  saving  those  who  have  committed  th« 
act  from  capital  punishment. 

P.  Do  you  remember  what  attention  was  paid  to  the  religioiui 
justification  put  forward  by  certain  zealots  who  entered  a  place 
of  worship  of  a  Mormon  congregation,  and  disturbed  them  is 
their  devotions  ? 

T.  We  well  remember :  none  at  all.  Although  the  magis- 
trate had  no  liking  for  the  Latter-day  Saints,  he  did  not  th^ 
less  protect  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  legal  rights,  and 
punish  those  who,  in  the  name  of  religion,  invaded  the  xi^ 
of  others. 

P.  Another  class  of  religious  enthusiasts  will  now  and  then 
exhibit  themselves  to  the  public  gaze,  and  challenge  the  inter- 
ference of  the  police,  by  obstructing  the  highway  in  their 
attempts  to  preach  what  they  call  the  Gospel.  How  does  the 
magistrate  treat  their  defence  ? 

minister.  The  present  action  was  consequently  brought,  and  the  pfe» 
which  the  defendant  pleaded  will  sufficiently  show  with  wh^t  sort  of 
mind  he  had  uttered  these  imputations.     It  was  in  these  words  : — 

"  *  The  defendant  in  his  own  proper  person  for  a  plea  to  the  whole  dfr 
claration  says  he  is  firmly  convinced  that  it  has  been  revealed  to  him  br 
the  Lord  that  the  charges  made  against  the  plaintiff,  as  in  the  decUn- 
tion  alleged,  are  all  true,  and  that  the  defendant  spoke  and  wrote  under 
the  influence  of  that  conviction,  and  not  from  malice.' 

"  This  plea  was  withdrawn  on  a  suggestion  by  the  Lord  Chief  Jiutkt 
Cockbum  that  it  was  not  issuable,  and  a  plea  of  *  Not  Guilty,*  and  d 
the  truth  of  the  libel,  entered. 

"  The  evidence  of  the  plaintiff,  of  Charlotte  Willerton,  of  the  mother, 
and  of  the  surgeon,  entirelyand  completely  negatived  any  improper  con- 
nexion and  the  fact  that  Willerton  had  ever  had  a  child. 

"  The  defendant  was  over  and  over  again[reminded  b^  the  learned  jiid|;e 
of  the  groundlessness  of  the  charges,  and  desired  to  consider  whether  he 
would  not  before  verdict  retract  his  statements  and  apologize.  He  seemed 
to  labour  still  under  an  hallucination,  and  said  he  could  not,  althongh 
ho  declined  to  address  the  jury  or  call  any  witnesses. 
•    "  The  jury  found  &  x^idiQt  for  the  plaintiff,  with  100/,  dAmages,** 
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T^  A  determination  to  preserve  the  peace,  and  the  nnob« 
stmcted  right  of  way,  is  generally  to  be  observed,  combined 
with  pity  for  the  insensate  though  well-meant  over-stepping  of 
the  law  brought  to  his  notice.  The  law  of  the  land  is  the 
expressed  will  of  society,  and  not  at  variance,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed, with  the  generally  received  interpretation  of  religion 
for  the  time  being.  The  man  who  objects  to  the  law,  and  dis- 
sents from  the  soundness  of  the  religious  interpretation,  is  not 
permitted  to  disobey  as  well  as  to  dissent.  He  need  not 
accept  the  office  of  magistrate  or  administrator  of  the  law,  or 
having  accepted  without  due  consideration,  he  may  resign. 
But  if  he  accept,  and  so  long  as  he  holds  the  office,  he  must 
administer  the  law  as  it  is  made  for  him. 

P.  Is  obedience  to  the  laws  always  insisted  upon,  whether 
those  laws  be  good  or  bad,  religious  or  irreligious  ;  and  that, 
too,  in  the  &ce  of  the  numerous  and  remarkable  repeals  and 
revisions  which  we  have  witnessed  ? 

jT.  Obedience  is  always  insisted  upon,  except  where  laws, 
instead  of  being  altered  in  conformity  with  public  opinion,  are 
Buffered  to  remain  unexecuted,  and  become  obsolete.  So  far 
as  we  can  see,  there  is  only  one  satisfactory  mode  of  relief  from 
bad  or  irreligious  laws — ^their  repeal  or  rectification.  Laws 
unrepealed  are  not  to  be  resisted  by  individuals,  who  may 
form  their  opinions,  hold  their  opinions,  and  change  their 
opinions,  in  opposition  to  the  opinions  of  society,  but  must  not 
act  in  opposition  to  its  will. 

P.  Were  there  conflicts  of  religious  opinion  in  the  days 
when  the  right  of  succession  to  the  throne  was  disputed  ?  and 
in  what  sense  has  the  right  of  succession  been  decided  ? 

T.  The  "  Divine  right  of  kings,"  to  adopt  the  religious 
slang  of  past  times,  has  been  made  to  yield.  The  affections 
of  the  people  are  now  held  to  be  the  basis  of  sovereign  power, 
and  the  guarantee  of  its  continuance.  If  the  fact  of  the  affec- 
tions of  the  people,  or  the  endurance  of  the  people,  while  their 
affections,  not  yet  estranged,  are  being  undermisxa^,  \^^  ^'5^»  ^ 
BuMdent  ga&rmtee  that  the  Bovereiga  levgoA  \ii  'Cckft"^^^ 
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God,  an  attempt  at  rebellion  in  the  name  of  God,  in  opposition 
to  the  sovereign  power,  backed  by  those  affections,  or  by  a 
determination  to  endure,  rather  than  to  change,  wonld  be  sac- 
cessfiilly  resisted,  nnless  the  pretended  will  of  God  were  com- 
bined with  real  superiority  of  force  brought  to  bear  from  foreign 
parts. 

P.  We  have  already  glanced  at  the  conduct  of  the  Quakers, 
whose  wish  it  seems  to  be  to  set  up  religious  scmples  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  will  of  society  as  embodied  in  law.  What  do  yo« 
say  to  the  social  phenomenon  which  they  present  to  us  &r 
examination  ? 

T.  Their  mode  of  asserting  principle  is  rather  adapted  to 
excite  our  laughter  than  any  deeper  feeling.  Lacking  the 
intellectual  vigour  to  form  principles  of  conduct  which  can  be 
acted  upon,  or  the  moral  courage  to  stand  by  the  principles 
which  they  adopt,  they  sneak  out  of  difficulties  which  they  irill 
not  relinquish,  and  cannot  resist. 

P.  According  to  you,  their  so-called  principles  might  be 
supposed  to  be  a  tissue  of  impracticable  rules  of  conduct,  and 
their  career  a  series  of  subterfuges  to  escape  from  them.  Bui 
are  not  you  in  a  dilemma ;  for  could  such  a  sect  have  survived 
up  to  this  time  ? 

T,  Impracticable  tenets  survive  for  a  time  by  the  aid  of  sab- 
terfages.  Quakers  may  not  be  worse  than  other  sects.  Bui 
their  manufactory  of  principles,  like  that  of  the  Latter-day 
Saints,  being  modem,  and  not  shrouded  in  the  darkness  of 
antiquity,  its  founders,  and  the  produce  of  their  spiritual  looms, 
have  been  thoroughly  examined  by  a  critical  public ;  and  the 
result  has  been,  first,  slow  growth,  and  since,  rapid  decay. 

P.  In  days  happily  gone  by,  we  read  of  regicides  and  others, 
who  were  prepared  to  sacrifice  themselves  in  order  that  ven- 
geance might  overtake  those  whom  the  powers  of  earth  protected 
while  sinning,  as  they  thought,  against  God.  How  did  society 
deal  with  them  ? 

T.  It  showed  unmistakably  that  assassination,  on  the  plet 
of  reHgion,  ^ould  not  be  tolerated.     The  most  excruciating 
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torlnire  that  hnman  malignity  could  devise  was  inflicted  upon 
&e  culprit  before  death  was  allowed  to  close  his  sufferings. 
Had  the  religious  maniac  been  confined  for  life,  or  even  simply 
pat  to  death  as  a  sacrifice  required  for  the  good  of  society,  we 
shonld  see  nothing  but  another  exemplification  of  the  deter- 
nination  of  society  that  no  one  shall  be  allowed  to  set  up 
lis  reading  of  the  Divine  will  against  their  own  will  as  legally 
ieclared.  Whereas  the  legal  torture  resorted  to  exposes  the 
religious  impotence  of  the  torturers  in  trying  to  counterpoise  the 
nfluence  of  the  expectation  of  eternal  happiness  on  the  mind  of 
iheir  victim,  by  the  temporal  pain  which,  while  they  inflict  on 
ihe  rack,  they  pronounce  from  the  pulpit  to  be  comparatively 
insignificant. 

•  P.  After  society  has  pronounced  what  conduct  it  will  not 
permit,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  what  conduct  is  illegal, 
omd  has  made  plain,  in  the  form  of  public  opinion,  what  con- 
duct, not  forbidden  by  law,  it  looks  upon  with  disapprobation, 
Iwo  characters  of  conduct  in  opposition  to  its  will  are  recog- 
nizable :  one,  where  the  parties  who  set  the  wishes  of  society  at 
defiance  do  so  under  the  impression  that  they  are  acting 
wrong,  although  unable  at  the  time  to  resist  the  temptation 
to  transgress  ;  the  other,  where  the  parties  who  set  the  will  of 
society  at  defiance  do  so  designedly,  impelled  by  a  sense  of 
duty  not  unfirequently  derived  from  their  own  peculiar  notions 
of  religion;  Do  we  find  that  socieiy  shows  any  disposition  to 
yield  to  either  of  these  parties  ? 

•  T.  We  do  not.  Neither  do  we  see  how  society  could  exist 
unless  obedience  to  its  laws  was  insisted  upon. 

P.  While  society  has  been  declaring  its  will,  and  insisting 
upon  obedience  to  the  expression  of  it  in  its  la^s,  has  it  seen 
reason,  from  generation  to  generation,  and  from  year  to  year, 
to  discuss  and  consider  many  alterations  submitted  for  its  adop- 
tion, and  to  remodel  both  its  laws  and  its  opinions,  so  as  almost 
to  throw  a  halo  of  glory  and  sanctification  over  the  victims  who 
had  been  sacrificed  to  the  maintenance  of  former  laws  ? 

T.  It  has ;  of  that  there  can  be  qo  doubt, 
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P.  And  is  society  the  worse  for  haYing  bo  changed  its 
laws? 

T.  All  the  better.  Many  laws  which  were  in  force  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century  would  now  be  considered  intolerable 
by  everybody. 

P.  We  seem  to  have  come  to  the  admission  that  condnei 
conformable  to  the  will  of  society  must  be  enforced,  while  it  ifl 
almost  equally  important  that  openings  should  be  made  to 
enable  society  to  alter — ^to  amend  its  will.  We  need  but  tan 
back  a  small  number  of  pages  in  our  history  to  be  satisfied 
that  we  could  ill  afford  to  part  even  with  some  of  the  later 
changes  in  the  will  of  society.  And  I  should  think  that  yon 
must  be  among  those  who  are  hopeful  of  some  further  changw* 

T.  We  rejoice  in  many  of  the  changes  that  have  been  made, 
and  are  hopeful  of  others. 

P.  The  question  which  I  now  submit  for  your  conBideratktt 
is  :  How  is  society  to  enforce  obedience  to  its  will,  and  at  the 
same  time  not  to  exclude  itself  from  any  assistanoe  by  whioh 
desirable  changes  in  its  will  may  be  effected  ? 

T.  Submission  to  law  being  indispensable,  the  only  opening 
for  change  must  be  through  persuasion  while  obeying. 

P.  I  do  not  see  that  objection  can  reasonably  be  taken  to  an 
inquiry  which  springs  from  so  well-chosen  a  starting-point 
Does  your  idea  of  persuasion  include  liberty  of  discussion  and 
remonstrance  in  the  fullest  sense  of  those  terms  ? 

T.  In  the  fullest  sense  of  those  terms,  submission  to 
the  laws,  so  long  as  they  are  unchanged,  being  under- 
stood. 

P.  You  are  aware  that  people  cling  to  some  of  their  lam 
with  great  tenacity,  with  an  ardour  of  affection  not  by  any  means 
warranted  by  the  goodness  of  the  laws  themselves,  and  that 
they  are  ill-prepared  to  brook  remonstrance  or  any  manifesta- 
tion of  a  desire  for  change  ? 

T.  That  people  are  thus  weak  we  admit.  Of  course  we 
cannot  but  think  that  any  inclination  to  stifle  expressions  of 
opinion  as  to  the  desirableness  of  change,  or  expoaitions  of  the 
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reasons  for  recommending  change,  or  for  urging  upon  others 
the  expediency  of  acquiescence  in  change,  would  be  a  proof  of 
insensibility  to  the  d^uiger  of  depriving  society  of  all  access  to 
farther  improvement — a  proof  of  ignorance  and  weakness  in 
combination  calling  urgently  for  instruction  and  guidance. 
There  is  only  one  limitation  that  we  can  think  of  as  at  all  de- 
fdrable,  and  that  can  scarcely  be  called  a  limitation  to  the  free- 
dom  of  advocating  and  discussing  new  opinions — ^we  mean  that 
which  might  be  imposed  upon  instigations  to  refuse  obedience 
to  existing  laws. 

P.  Forcible  expositions  of  the  badness  of  a  law  and  impas-^ 
sioned  appeals  for  concurrence  towards  effecting  its  modifica- 
tion  or  repeal,  may  produce  great  bitterness  ef  feeling,  and  yet 
not  approach  even  to  the  appearance  of  an  instigation  to  resist 
its  execution.  May  not  great  mischief  arise  from  granting 
licence  to  the  expression  of  dissent  and  of  desire  for  change 
while  existing  laws  are  clung  to  by  a  considerable  portion  of 
godety  with  convulsive  tenacity  ? 

T.  When  the  intelligent  minority,  small  but  growing,  of  any 
community  is  beginning  to  awaken  to  the  enonnity  of  laws 
which  infdct  pains  and  penalties  upon  those  who  dissent  from 
particular  religious  professions,  which  impose  a  state  of  slavery 
upon  a  class,  which  commit  the  power  of  governing  and  taxing 
the  whole  people  to  persons  so  circumstanced  as  to  be  irresist- 
ibly tempted  to  abuse  their  power,  can  we  say  that  this  intelli- 
gent minority  ought  to  be  debarred  from  using  their  powers  of 
persuasion  to  bring  the  minority  over  to  their  views  ?  And  if 
not,  and  the  majority  are  irritable,  indignant,  and  violent, 
ought  the  consequences  of  their  violence  to  be  charged  to  the 
intelligent  minority  who  are  doing  their  best  to  enlighten  the 
ignorance  of  their  countrymen  in  order  to  bring  about  an  im- 
provement in  the  laws  ?  Our  only  hope  of  ever  being  quit  of 
paroxysms  of  violence  is  not  through  the  vain  attempt  to  sup- 
press the  introduction  by  the  minority  of  the  frirther  light  and 
truth  for  which  there  is  so  much  need,  \xvsfc  ^iawy^*^^ 
fmkemng  md  fogtenng  of  a  desire  asaon^  Vlfii^  ^ni«^<st^  N»i 
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listen  to  every  new  suggestion ;  so  that  when,  because  it  shocks 
prevailing  opinion,  favour  is  not  to  be  expected,  toleration 
may  be  relied  upon. 

P.  If  I  do  not  misconstrue  your  sentiments,  they  tend  to 
this  conclusion.  The  conduct  of  individuals  must  be  made  so 
far  to  conform  to  the  will  of  society,  that  nothing  shall  be  done 
which  is  held  to  be  hurtfdl  to  the  general  well-being,  whether 
the  will  of  society  be  conveyed  in  the  form  of  law  or  hy  the 
manifestation  of  public  opinion.  But  since  experience  has 
shown,  over  and  over  again,  that  society  has  been  mistaken  in 
its  views,  and  has,  happily,  been  induced  to  change  them ;  and 
as  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  limits  of  improYe- 
ment  have  been  reached,  or  that  the  need  of  rectification  his 
passed  away,  a  desire  for  freedom  of  discussion — nay,  for  more 
than  freedom,  for  encouragement  of  discussion — ought  to  be 
universally  cultivated,  in  conjunction  with  obedience  to  law  and 
deference  to  public  opinion  in  conduct. 

T.  This  seems  to  us  the  state  of  mind  most  favouiaUe  to 
the  present  peace  and  future  improvement  of  society. 

P.  Shall  we  now  endeavour  to  test  the  strength  with  which 
society  may  be  supposed  to  hold  these  opinions,  or  to  cultiTate 
this  state  of  mind  by  citing  instances  from  former  days,  idien 
principles  and  doctrines  to  which  it  was  deeply  attached,  have 
been  controverted,  and  also  instances  where  similar  controTe^ 
sies  are  still  proceeding  ? 

jT.  There  ought  not  to  be  any  objection  to  have  opinions  pot 
to  whatever  test  may  be  required  to  prove  their  soundness ; 
and  we  hope  that  the  disposition  to  raise  an  objection  of  the 
kind  is  rapidly  departing  from  us. 

P.  We  may  dismiss  examples  from  the  past,  where  sentence 
has  been  already  pronounced,  without  much  ceremony.  Lei 
us  be  content  to  cite  the  discussions  which  preceded  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  slave-trade  and  of  slavery.  Catholic  emancipation, 
the  repeal  of  the  test  and  corporation  acts,  the  reform  of  par- 
liament, and  the  removal  of  restrictions  on  trade.  How  were 
the  first  attem-^l^  1^  lecommend  thes^  changes  in  our  laws 
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received,  and  what  do  we  think  of  those  changes  now  that  they 
Lave  been  made  ? 

T.  They  were  received  with  very  great  ill-feeling,  and  re- 
sisted at  every  step  with  the  utmost  bitterness.  We  now 
glory  in  having  made  these  changes,  feel  that  we  are  deriving 
great  benefit  from  them,  and  would  not  like  to  think  that  we 
Boold  be  led  to  treat  those  who  might  suggest  and  recommend 
similar  beneficial  changes  to  us,  with  the  intolerance  and  vin- 
lictiveness  so  profusely  showered  upon  the  benefactors,  to 
irhose  intelligence  and  devotedness  we  owe  our  being  now  in 
the  ei\joyment  of  the  finiits  of  past  changes. 

P.  From  past  changes  of  law,  let  us  turn  to  past  changes  of 
opinion.  What  shall  we  say  to  the  discussions  which  preceded 
revolutions  of  opinion  concerning  the  shape  of  the  earth,  the 
eanses  of  day  and  night  and  of  eclipses  ;  the  circulation  of  the 
bloody  the  causes  of  disease,  and  the  means  of  preserving 
health ;  the  causes  of  thunder  and  lightning ;  and  the  best  me- 
thods of  securing  good  conduct,  and  of  preventing  destitution, 
vice,  and  crime  ? 

T.  However  greatly  we  may  feel  beholden  to  the  benefactors 
of  mankind  with  whom  these  mighty  changes — these  inestim- 
able contributions  to  human  well-being — originated,  we  fear  it 
must  be  admitted  that  most  of  them  were  condemned  by  their 
own  generation  as  disturbers  of  the  peace,  unsettlers  of  opinion, 
nprooters  of  faith,  enemies  of  religion,  infidels,  unbelievers,  or 
ill-conditioned  men  under  some  epithet,  drawn  from  the  ar- 
moury of  theological  vituperations,  indicative  of  the  hatred  or 
aversion  of  those  who  used  it. 

P.  Ought  not  our  knowledge  of  the  errors  of  our  fathers' 
ways  to  serve  as  a  caution  to  us — ^whUe  we  excuse  them  for 
their  inability  to  discern  what  we  now  see  so  clearly — ^not  to 
zepeat  their  mistakes  in  circumstances  similar  in  pnnciple, 
although  altered  in  form  ? 

T.  CertaiQly  it  ought.  And  there  is  evidence  to  justify  our 
thinking  that  discussions  are  now  conducted  with  greater  con- 
sideration and  forbearance  than  they  were  formerly. 
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P.  In  order  to  judge  how  for  the  desire  for  perfect  freedom 
of  discussion  is  cidtivated  and  felt,  should  we  try  it  in  reference 
to  some  proposed  change  which  society  is  more  than  half 
inclined  to  make,  or  to  some  change  the  adoption  of  which  j 
would  imply  a  revolution  as  great  as  that  which  suhstitnted 
Christianity  for  Druidism  in  these  islands,  or  Mahomedaniaa 
for  Christianity  in  Asia  and  Africa. 

T.  The  greater  the  change  proposed,  the  greater  of  comM 
would  he  the  trial  of  the  loye  for  freedom  of  discussion,  and 
of  the  confidence  in  the  fruits  to  he  gathered  in  from  it. 

P.  There  are  people  in  this  country — ^I  will  hazard  no  conjec- 
ture as  to  their  numbers  or  attainments — ^who  think  that  theo- 
logy and  good  government  would  both  greatly  gain  by  being  kept 
perfectly  distinct ;  or,  to  use  a  funiliar  expression,  by  the  sept- 
ration  of  Church  and  State.  Now,  suppose  some  member  of 
our  House  of  Commons,  by  way  of  giving  expression  to  hi 
own  opinion — and,  as  he  believed,  to  an  opinion,  though  latent, 
prevailing  much  more  widely  than  was  generally  imagined— 
were  to  move  a  resolution  that  in  future  no  bishoprics,  livings, 
or  benefices,  in  the  gift  of  the  Crown,  as  they  became  vacant 
should  be  filled  up,  the  revenues  liberated  thereby  to  he 
appropriated  to  the  better  education  of  the  people,  to  a  religions 
duty  too  long  neglected  or  indifferently  performed.  How  do 
you  think  such  a  resolution  would  be  received  ? 

T.  We  apprehend  so  ill-judging  a  member  would  receive 
little  encouragement  to  repeat  his  motion. 

P.  But  would  he  not,  and  ought  he  not,  if  convinced  of  the 
truth  and  soundness  of  his  own  views,  to  persevere  as  'WSba- 
force,  Brougham,  Romily,  Hume,  and  Cobden  persevered ;  and 
if  so,  ought  you  to  be  prepared  to  stigmatise  him  as  ill-judging, 
and  to  signify  not  only  that  you  Would  oppose  hinn  becanae 
you  could  not  concur  in  his  opinions,  but  that  yon  disapproved 
of  his  disturbing  you  in  the  enjoyment  of  your  own  unques- 
tioned ? 

T.  You  must  acknowledge  that  there  is  some  reason  for  our 
being  startled  "by  t\iQ  m^ioWbUity  and  boldness  of  the  pro- 
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M>8al  of  any  snoh  resolution.  On  reflection,  we  admit  that 
iny  member,  however  strange  his  conceptions  of  dnty  might 
appear  to  ns,  ought  to  meet  with  tolerance,  if  he  do  not  com- 
oand  onr  respect,  while  conscientiously  bent  upon  acting  up  to 
hem* 

P.  I  belieye  I  am  warranted  in  stating  that  very  many 
houghtfdl  people  reject  as  utterly  felse  and  incompatible  with 
he  Divine  attributes  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment.  Their 
iljection  to  a  future  state  of  never-ending  torture  commonly 
(apposed  to  be  in  store  for  most  of  us  in  <*  Hell "  does  not  rest 
ipon  the  difSiculty  of  assigning  the  place  where  this  torture 
s  to  be  endured,  since  it  was  ejected  from  the  bowels  of  our 
mn  earth,  but  upon  a  difficulty  which  they  find  quite  unsur- 
ncmntable,  because  they  see  no  escape  from  the  surrender  of 
lell  or  of  the  goodness  of  God,  and  it  is  impossible  for  them 
o  hesitate  between  the  two.  Ought  tibese  people  to  be  stig- 
oatised  for  holding  their  opinions,  for  avowing  them,  for 
promulgating  them,  for  defending  them  ? 

T.  Conformably  to  the  conclusions  which  we  have  already 
ffrived  at,  they  ought  to  be  approved  and  encouraged.  But 
70uld  they  not  create  a  dreadful  turmoil  ? 

P*  In  the  same  way  that  we  have  "  religious  difficulties  " 
nterposed  to  prevent  the  education  of  the  people,  I  suppose 
re  may  have  '*  religious  turmoils  *'  to  silence  discussion  and 
another  freedom  of  thought.  While  many  persons,  after  deep 
'ofleotion,  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  future  state  of 
■ewards  and  punishments — ^that  is,  a  promise  of  reward  and  a 
lireat  of  punishment  in  a  future  state  of  existence — is  utterly 
rabversive  of  all  rational  conceptions  of  Divine  wisdom  and 
goodness,  not  only  is  the  uttering  these  opinions  met  with  wide* 
ipread  disapprobation,  but  in  great  emergencies  it  is  attempted 
ID  extort  from  those  who  hold  such  opinions  an  avowal  whereon 
io  justify  a  denial  of  the  protection  supposed  to  be  afforded  by 
ihe  law  to  every  member  of  the  community  without  distinction. 

T.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  you  are  Teierrm^  Vi  t«raift\s^-^^^ 
Uie  of  society.     Treatment  like  thia  '9»otMl\>^  ^^t^ft  *Caa!^^ 
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denial  of  freedom  of  expression — ^it  wonld  be  an  attempt  to  s 
suppress  liberty  of  thought.  Or  if  this  were  disputed,  then  |s 
could  be  no  concealing  the  fact,  that  liberty  of  thought  was 
only  to  be  enjoyed  on  condition  that  they  who  ventured  iqpoft 
the  luxurious  indulgence  should  pay  a  penalty  for  arriying  li 
conclusions  obnoxious  to  law-makers,  or  evade  the  penal^lij 
treating  those  who  would  inflict  it  as  medical  men  imt 
children  and  lunatics. 

P.  If  you  were  not  so  much  absorbed  as  you  are  in  yov 
school-work,  if  you  had  time  to  notice  events  of  daily  occuirenee 
all  over  the  country,  you  might  collect  proofe  in  abundance 
of  justice  withheld  from  men  too  thoughtful  to  yield  a  Uiud 
assent  to  the  opinions  of  others,  and  too  conscientioQs  to  pie* 
tend  to  convictions  which  they  do  not  feel.  Burglars,  swindkn^ 
and  embezzlers,  escape  because  the  victims  whom  they  ban 
robbed,  or  the  witnesses  on  whose  evidence  their  victims  r8ly,oii- 
not  reconcile  man's  posthumous  punishment  with  Divine  good- 
ness and  wisdom.  Could  they  but  relinquish  their  belief  in  ika 
latter,  and  imbibe,  or  pretend  to  have  imbibed,  a  belief  in  the 
former,  they  would  conciliate  magisterial  and  judicial  &TOor 
and  protection. 

*  T.  We  would  £siin  hope  that  these  evidences  of  magistenal 
and  judicial  blindness,  lamentable  as  they  are,  are  but  tho 
flickering  reflections  of  the  ignorance  of  former  days,  dnira 
forth  from  obsolete  laws  by  interpreters  better  judges  of  ihi 
parchment  on  which  they  are  engrossed,  than  of  the  spirit  whid 
ought  to  preside  over  their  administration. 

P.  We  must  not  omit  to  ask  this  question :  Can  a  sodflkf 
which  sanctions  such  practices,  whether  they  be  conformaUe 
to  law  or  in  defiance  of  it,  be  said  to  be  impressed  with  tki 
importance  and  the  duty  of  doing  all  in  its  power  to  enconnp 
freedom  of  expression  as  well  as  freedom  of  opinion  ? 

T.  A  society  which  permits  such  proceedings  has  much  to 
do  before  it  can  be  entitled  to  claim  for  itself  the  character  d 
a  high  regard  for  truthfulness.  We  can,  however,  readflf 
understaiid  lliiQ  «^Ai\»^  oi  mix^  which  persoadea  itself  into  tbo 
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eoilvietion  thai  a  belief  in  a  state  of  fntare  rewards  and  pnnish- 
mdnts  is  a  secnritj  for  the  trathfrihiess  of  witnesses. 

P.  And  how  do  they  who  trast  to  the  influence  of  this  belief 
as  a  security  for  truthfolness  certify  to  themselves  that  the  pro- 
Cesfiion  of  belief  is  accompanied  by  belief? 

T.  That  appears  to  us  to  be  the  insuperable  difSiculty  in 
Qie  way  of  placing  confidence  in  professions  of  belief. 

P.  Is  there  not  also  some  difficulty  in  ascertaining  whether 
Qie  belief  in  a  state  of  future  rewards  and  punishments  is  favour- 
able or  otherwise  to  good  conduct  ? 

T.  Hardly,  as  far  as  truthfulness  is  concerned. 

P.  How  happens  it,  then,  that  the  verdicts  of  juries  can  so 
niteD,  be  more  readily  anticipated  where  questions  of  religion 
ire  involved,  from  a  knowledge  of  the  men  in  the  box,  all  sworn 
bo  truthfulness,  than  from  a  knowledge  of  the  merits  of  the 
mse  to  be  tried  ?  Is  there  not  reason  to  suspect  that  they 
srho  fency  they  place  reliance  upon  this  state  of  belief  in  wit- 
nesses shut  their  eyes,  or,  more  properly,  are  blinded  to  the 
hct  that  the  avowal  of  a  belief  in  posthumous  rewards  and 
panishments  has  been  perfectly  reconcilable  with  a  propensity 
to  perpetrate  every  conceivable  act  of  malversation,  profligacy, 
and  peculation,  legislative,  magisterial,  legal,  judicial,  and 
slerical,  from  which  is  by  no  means  to  be  excluded  the  episco- 
pal ?  Have  the  threats  of  Divine  wrath,  as  dealt  out  from  the 
tnouths  of  divines,  been  always  awarded  according  as  men  have 
leviated  from  truth  and  integrity,  and  from  a  proper  sense  of 
inty  towards  their  fellow-creatures,  more  particularly  towards 
iefenceless  children  ? 

T.  We  pray  that  these  reflections  may  ere  long  penetrate 
bhe  minds  of  men  clothed  in  ermine  and  purple,  and  in  sacer- 
iotal  garments,  white  and  black,  thence  to  be  diflused  through 
eJI  ranks  of  society. 

P.  Meanwhile  the  best  hopes  of  society  rest  upon  you.   Tell 
me,  if  you  were  judges  presiding  in  court,  would  you  not  be 
anxious  to  form  as  correct  an  opinion  aa  ^os^SyAa  oi  HJoa  Nxa.^- 
wartbineaB  of  every  witness  who  gave  eNiSiw^^  ^^^^"^^  ^^"^"^ 
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and  would  you  ehni  out  any  light  that  the  diligeiiM  tni  f 
acnteness  of  the  counsel  and  attorneys  eould  biing  to  bear  : 
npon  a  niatt€;r  so  all-impoitant  ? 

T.  We  fihonld  be  sorry  to  omit  availing  onrseiYeq  of  any*  . 
thing  that  could  assist  onr  judgments  in  estimating  the  esjfimob 
of  eyeiy  witness  at  its  proper  vake.  The  film  having  im. 
removed  from  onr  eyes,  thfmka  to  yon,  we  are  now  able  to  m 
how  dreadfully  the  sanction  of  the  Divine  government  is  mis- 
represented; how,  under  the  names  of  ^'vengeanee"  tai 
**  eternal  punishment,"  it  is  perverted  to  the  most  baaa  and 
malignant  purposes.  We  can  no  longer  plaoe  any  reliance 
npon  belief  in  posthumous  punishment  as  a  seourity  fox  troth- 
fulness  or  any  other  species  of  good  oonduot.  But  even  if  ia 
eould  continue  to  lean  upon  it,  would  a  dishonest  witnea 
hesitate  to  turn  our  "  foolish  &ith  "  against  ns  ?  Would  be 
not  avow  a  belief  which  he  did  not  feel,  and  laugh  at  m 
simplicity  7  More  ignorant,  from  thei  peculiarity  of  our  poii* 
tion,  as  judges  of  the  characters  of  adults  who  come  casml^ 
before  us,  than  we  are,  in  our  capacity  of  schoolmasters,  of  tha 
characters  of  the  boys  who  are  regularly  with  us,  we  dare  noi 
venture  to  speak  with  confidence  as  to  what  course  is  besi 
adapted  to  guard  against  the  untruthfolness  of  witnesses  on  aQ 
occasions.  In  spite  of  the  absurd  and  culpable  practices  atill 
persisted  in,  the  main  risliance  for  the  truthfulness  of  a  witnefli 
in  our  courts  of  law  is,  we  conceive,  the  probability  and  oon- 
sistency  of  his  evidence,  his  bearing  while  giving  it,  the  test  of 
cross-examination,  the  absence  or  failure  of  any  attempts  by 
the  adverse  party  to  discredit  his  testimony,  and  lastly,  tbi 
influence  over  his  mind  of  the  legal  penalty  which  awaits  (be 
crime  of  perjury. 

P.  To  which  you  are  no  longer  disposed  to  add  the  ftairf 
posthumous  punishment  ? 

T.  Experience  has  shown  the  legislator  that  he  cannot  rdy 
upon  this  fear  to  restrain  bishops,  those  shining  li^ts  of 
Christianity,  from  making  an  irreligious  use  of  their  patronagik 
nor  from  imitating  and  abetting  the  <<  Divei»  daaa  "  in  a  oouaa 
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of  profuse  and  luxurious  liYing,  while  multitudes  of  little 
ebildren  are  piuing  from  want  of  the  bread  of  life  in  the 
midfit  of  spiritual  destitution.  How,  then,  can  he  rely  upon 
tlie  beneficial  influence  of  this  fear  over  the  minds  of  indi- 
Tiduals  of  whose  Chiistian  training  he  can  have  little  or  no 
Isnowledge  ? 

P.  Does  a  judge  who,  while  he  attaches  weight  to  an  avowal 
of  belief  in  a  state  of  future  rewards  and  punishments,  is  not 
sprite  devoid  of  intelligence,  dispense  with  the  securities  for 
"faathfiilnesa  which  you  have  mentioned  ? 

Tm  No.  And  if  he  were  driven  to  surrender  one  set  of  his 
seoorities,  the  secular  or  the  so-called  religious,  he  would  not 
]iesitate  to  retain  the  former  on  which  to  rely  exclusively. 

P.  What  was  passing  through  your  minds  when  you  alluded 
to  the  disadvantage  of  your  supposed  position  as  judges  in  regard 
to  the  character  of  men,  compared  with  your  actual  position  as 
lohoolmasters  in  regard  to  the  character  of  boys  ? 

T.  As  schoolmasters  we  have  a  full  and  prolonged  view  of 
{he  lives  of  our  pupils  by  which  to  judge  of  them.  Judges 
have  but  a  one-sided  and  fleeting  view,  for  a  few  minutes  only, 
vith  such  intensity  of  light  as  skill  can  throw  upon  it.  And 
$M  conduct  mainly  flows  from  habits,  a  familiar  acquaintance 
with  habits  is  the  best  conceivable  help  for  judging  of  character. 
If  this  be  undisputed,  attention  to  the  formation  of  habits — 
yartioularly  of  the  habit  of  reflecting  upon  the  probable  and 
eertain  consequences  of  conduct — ^must  be  the  chief  reliance 
lor  inducing  conduct  favourable  to  well-being. 

P«  And  do  you  not  think  that  belief  in  a  state  of  future 
rewards  and  punishments,  to  be  determined  by  conduct  on 
earth,  must  operate  most  favourably  upon  the  probable  future 
flonduct  of  your  pupils  ?  Is  it  not  desirable  that,  among  other 
eonsequences  of  bad  conduct,  posthumous  punishments  should 
be  pressed  upon  their  consideration  ? 

.  T.  One  would  think  you  were  now  contending  that  the 
influence  for  good  over  people's  minds  of  hopes  and  fears 
fonceming  a  future  state  of  existence  was  indispensable,  having 
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preyionsly  catitioned  ns  that  many  good  and  intelligent  m 
nnable  to  reconcile  such  a  fdtnre  state  of  existence  mth 
goodness.  Might  not  some  of  our  pupils  share  in  the  n 
views  of  these  good  and  intelligent  men?  As  it  ap| 
ns,  the  qnestion  which  we  have  to  decide  is  not  whet 
influence  of  future  rewards  and  punishments  is  to  be 
doned,  but  whether  it  is  to  be  relied  upon — ^whether  th 
in'  it  is  sure  to  arise,  and,  if  so,  not  only  in  appearance, 
reality — ^whether  it  is  sure  to  act  in  furtherance  of  what 
pronounces  to  be  right  conduct,  and  of  the  progressive 
cation  of  society's  misjudgments  concerning  conduct, 
lators,  while  they  cling  to  the  practice  of  invoki 
co-operation  of  posthumous  terrors,  of  attaching  a 
to  those  who  are  not  under  their  influence,  of  encoi 
the  profession  of  a  belief  in  their  influence  which  is  i 
show  their  mistrust  by  visiting  upon  perjury  every  pena 
they  think  likely  to  prevent  it,  just  as  if  there  were  n 
in  posthumous  punishment.     We  may  profit  by  their  e: 

P.  I  think  I  gather  from  your  answers  that  you 
discover  how  any  additional  security  is  to  be  obtaii 
arriving  at  truth  in  courts  of  law,  by  attempting  to 
freedom  of  thought,  by  attaching  disgrace  or  disab 
the  avowal  of  opinions  at  variance  with  those  generally  ac 
or  by  holding  out  temptations  for  the  profession  of  oj 
not  according  as  they  are  felt  to  be  true,  but  according 
are  supposed  to  find  favour  ? 

jT.  We  certainly  think  that  the  practice  of  rejecting  e 
because  the  witness  holds  obnoxious  opinions,  is  to 
rather  than  to  promote  justice,  to  impede  rather  than 
mote  truthfulness,  and  to  impede  rather  than  to  j 
knowledge,  by  encouraging  the  withholding  of  speci 
leading  to  new  discoveries,  and  of  errors  the  publia 
wheh  is  the  first  step  towards  their  rectification. 

P.  If  we  have  omitted  nothing  that  ought  materially  1 
our  judgment,  the  conclusion  to  which  we  arrive  is,  that 
ions  to  make  in^Nidaol  conduct  conform  to  prevailing  no 
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)romotes  well-being  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  whereas  no 
ition  shonld  be  imposed  npon  freedom  of  thought  and 
(sion,  and  that  it  shonld  be  songht  to  influence  opinion 
other  way  than  by  instruction.  Tolerance  of  opinion 
xpression  is,  in  fact,  quite  as  indispensable  for  the  pro- 
of society  as  intolerance  of  conduct  is  to  its  conser- 

Not  forgetting  what  we  have  already  agreed  to,  .that 
mt  degrees  of  intolerance,  tolerance,  and  approval  ought 
apportioned  to  different  kinds  of  conduct. 
Let  us  now  endeavour  to  form  some  estimate  of  the 
ble  influence  of  views  such  as  we  have  taken  upon  the 
uid  discipline  of  your  schools.  Do  you  think  it  would 
{irable  to  encourage  a  tolerant  spirit  in  regard  to  opinions 
le  avowal  of  them  among  schoolboys  ? 
Most  desirable.  It  is  unnecessary  to  'repeat  that  we 
to  omit  no  effort  in  order  to  become  acquainted  with 
tate  of  mind — ^the  trains  of  thought  in  our  boys.  We 
i  rejoice  to  know  these  trains  to  be  what  we  approved 
Bsired,  for  their  sakes.  If  we  found  them  tinged  with 
and  likely  to  lead  to  bad  consequences,  our  knowledge 
)m  might  enable  us  to  take  judicious  measures  for  their 
cation ;  whereas  our  ignorance  of  them  would  prevent 
)ing  so.  The  success  of  our  efforts  to  raise  up  in  our 
&  love  of  truth  and  a  desire  to  seek  for  knowledge,  which 
kh,  ought  to  put  us  at  our  ease  as  to  the  wisdom  of  culti- 
;  in  them  candour  of  expression  and  tolerance  for  the 
ssions  of  others.  At  all  events,  we  can  think  of  no 
course. 

Your  course,  as  you  explain  it,  aims  at  securing 
ur  and  openness  from  your  pupils  in  their  intercourse 
ourselves.  You,  as  their  physicians,  would  do  nothing 
d  them  to  conceal  from  you  their  aibnents,  lest  you 
L  be  shut  out  from  the  opportunity  of  administering 
priate  remedies.  But  in  their  intercourse  with  one 
^r,  mjght  it  not  be  said  that  unlimited  tolerance  of  ex- 
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pression  would  be  apt  to  degenerate  into  indlfferenee  to  the 
use  of  coarse,  obscene,  and  blaspbemons  language  ? 

T.  Such  langaage,  unfortunately  too  common  among  school- 
boys, eyen  in  the  playgrounds  of  the  sons  of  the  wealthy, 
takes  its  rise  from  a  fouler  source— one  far  remoYed  ftm 
habits  of  freedom  and  candour  in  giving  utterance  to  mmd 
thoughts.  It  arises  from  corruption  within.  Well-dispoBed 
boys  would  avoid  companionship  with  others  addicted  to  the 
use  of  such  language,  and  would  feel  with  us  that,  in  shmming 
them,  they  were  guilty  of  no  intolerance  of  freedom  d 
thought  and  of  expression,  but  were  simply  marking  their 
abhorrence  of  offensive  utterances  seldom  disjoined  from  other 
manifestations  of  conduct  which  ought  to  be  considered  dis- 
reputable. 

P.  Few  reasonable  parents  would,  I  think,  &il  to  be  safr 
fied  with  the  distinction  which  you  have  drawn.  Thonghilesg 
or  wilful  people  can  alone  confound  errors  of  judgment  and  fte 
avowals  of  them  with  the  delusions  and  ravings  of  madmen, 
or  with  the  nastiness  and  slang  of  the  depraved.  Schools  an 
for  the  first,  asylums  for  the  second,  and  reformatories  for  the 
third.  We  need  not  waste  our  time  upon  people  who  aw 
capable  of  classing  heretics  and  unbelievers  with  thieves  and 
murderers.  Granting,  then,  that  your  pupils  will,  by  your 
care,  rise  to  the  capacity  of  cultivating  in  themselves  feelings 
of  tolerance  for  those  of  their  school-fellows  who  foim  td 
express  erroneous  opinions,  while  they  turn  with  disgust  fitan 
utterances  indicative  of  depravity  of  disposition,  do  yoa  iw* 
think  that  some  pains  ought  to  be  taken  to  prevent  the  i»to- 
lerance  which  it  is  desirable  should  be  felt  for  some  kinds  rf 
conduct,  from  extending  itself  to  other  kinds  of  conduct  wkifS 
ought  to  be  tolerated  or  even  honoured  ?  Is  there  no  call  fff 
guarding  against  oensoriousness  of  disposition,  and  the  gro^ 
of  feelings  of  dislike  and  antipathy  undeserved  by  the  objtcts 
of  them,  and  dos\.rQLc\AN^  of  the  kindliness  and  amiabiliij 
which  we  all  dea\ie  \.o  «>ee>  \ites«^Ti%^x<5rQs^\^i!^^ 
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Iiave  digested  and  assimilated  all  yonr  teachings.  If  we  are 
not  mistaken,  the  pervading  thought  with  us  in  education  is  to 
lead  children  first  to  inquire  and  learn  how  to  distinguish 
between  right  and  wrong,  good  and  bad  conduct,  and  then  to 
co-operate  with  us  in  bending  their  wills  and  forming  their 
dispositions  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  their  own 
jadgmenis.  Contemporaneously  with  instruction  and  discipline 
thus  directed,  feelings  of  iiitolerftncei  tolerance,  and  affection 
will  attach  themselves  to  others  according  as  their  various 
modes  of  conduct  deserve  to  be  classed  as  bad,  indijQferent,  or 
good. 

Ps  And  is  it  not  particularly  desirable  that  the  young  should 
loto  brought  to  eoltlYate  tolerance  in  regard  to  all  those  pursuits^ 
beanngs,  mannerg,  and  tastes  of  individuals  which  cannot  bo 
flhowB  to  infringe  upon  the  liberty  of  others,  however  eocentriti 
ot  at  vaiianoe  ivith  those  generally  prevalent  they  may  appear 
to  us? 

2*4  Certainly.  And  again  we  say,  we  know  no  better  method 
of  ^veparing  the  young  to  respect  the  individuality  of  others 
Mid  to  elaim  the  undisturbed  ei\joyment  of  their  own,  than  to 
lusonsiom  them  to  apportion,  not  merely  ^leir  praise  aiid  bliEune, 
bnt  their  sympathy  and  antipathy,  according  as  they  see  good 
or  bad  predominating  in  conduct.  Tolerance  and  respect  for 
individual  liberty  oould  scarcely  fail  to  be  the  feelings  inspired 
liy  all  the  more  numerous  ad)&  ot  life  which  neither  deserve 
marks  of  affection  and  approbation  on  the  one  hand,  nor  of 
aversion  and  disapprobation  on  the  other.  Would  that  we^ 
%hilB  striving  to  perform  our  duties  to  the  Jronng,  oould  avoid 
that  extreme  of  intolerance  which  tries  to  fix  npou  as  th<l 
Mtigma  <rf '' unbelief  *M 
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P.  I  am  concerned  to  see  that  yon  are  still  so  mneh  dis- 
tnrbed  by  the  fear  of  being  pointed  at  as  nnbelieyers.  It 
ignorant,  superstitions,  low-minded,  base,  or  nnmannered  peESOHfl 
will  throw  out  unintelligible,  though  meant  to  be  damaging,  im- 
putations against  ns,  should  we  on  that  account  be  prepared  to 
part  with  any  of  those  acquirements  which  are  really  the  causes 
of  our  being  obnoxious  to  the  dislikes  and  reproaches  of  othen 
who  have  them  not  ?  In  the  low  state  of  ciTilization  to  wMeh 
only  men  have  as  yet  attained,  the  capacity  of  examining  ques- 
tions of  morals  and  religion  impartially  and  dispassionately  is 
enjoyed  by  few.  And  to  be  able  to  form  a  just  appreciation 
of  the  attributes  of  the  Almighty ;  not  to  be  committed  to  and 
bewildered  by  a  mass  of  contradictions,  to  many. of  which 
habit  renders  man  insensible,  and  from  the  whole  of  which 
relief,  if  obtainable  at  all,  is  only  to  be  expected  in  the  distant 
future ;  to  be  free  from  debasing  fears  and  superstitions ;  to 
know  a  test  of  conduct  by  which  to  estimate  the  characters  of 
men  and  nations,  and  to  be  above  the  mere  animal  propensify 
of  fawning  upon  or  snarling  at  others,  according  as  theyfayonr 
or  thwart  our  plans  and  wishes — are  not  these  luxuries  for 
which  we  ought  to  endure  some  little  inconvenience  without 
repining  ? 

T.  We  should  be  sorry  to  part  with  any  of  our  acquire- 
ments. Bat  it  is  hard  that  wo  may  not  be  permitted  to  eigoj 
them  in  peace. 
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P.  Like  other  men,  you  would  have  your  enjoyments,  if 
jyossible,  free  from  alloy.  But  enjoyments  unalloyed  are  not 
I)laced  within  our  reach.  The  most  that  we  can  hope  for  is  to 
deduce  the  quantity  of  alloy  to  its  smallest  proportions.  At 
jpresent  you  are  in  this  state.  You  prefer  to  keep  your 
acquirements,  although  they  expose  you  to  annoyances  from 
^ols  and  knaves,  rather  than  be  saved  from  persecution  by 
abandoning  your  acquirements.  Are  you  quite  sure,  how- 
ever, that  much  of  your  agitation  and  uneasiness  does  not 
arise  from  exaggerated  fears  of  the  damage  to  which  you  are 
exposed? 

T,  It  is  no  slight  matter  for  us  to  be  thwarted  in  the  per- 
formance of  our  duties,  and  to  have  our  prospects  of  advance- 
ment destroyed,  to  say  nothing  of  the  slights  and  disfavour 
whidbi  we  encounter. 

P.  May  you  not  draw  comfort  from  the  reflection  that  you 
will  not  be  summoned,  as  in  times  of  old,  to  endure  martyrdom  ? 
Will  not  a  little  discretion,  some  watchfulness  not  to  intrude 
imwelcome  discussion,  and  to  resist  the  temptation  to  engage 
in  controversy  where  duty  does  not  imperatively  demand  it, 
tmn  aside  much  of  the  injury  which  you  think  you  have  reason 
to  apprehend  ? 

T.  May  be.    Discretion  and  vigilance  are  great  safeguards. 
Bat  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  cultivate  independence  of  thought, 
and  to  escape  being  suspected  of  unbelief;  and  to  be  suspected  ' 
18  to.be  condemned. 

P.  To  be  suspected  and  condemned  will  be  grievous  or 
otherwise  according  to  the  character  of  the  parties  who  suspect 
and  condemn,  and  to  the  acts  of  which  we  are  suspected.  The 
praise  of  some  people  is  more  damaging  than  their  blame; 
Ind  we  might  be  condemned  for  acts  in  which  we  glory.  If 
independence  of  judgment  be  the  privilege  of  but  a  few,  and 
fou  .are  among  those  few,  ought  you  to  repine  at  the  tax  which 
3  levied  upon  your  privilege,  or  to  rejoice  at  being  admitted 
o  participate  in  the  privilege,  subject  as  it  is  to  taxation  ? 

T»  We  ought  to  rejoice  to  be  among  the  few  who. are  subject 
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to  taxation,  while  we  exert  onrselTes  to  obtain  relief  by  en-    | 
lightening  the  ignorant,  who  are  our  taek-masters.    Aput 
from  what  you  seem  to  think  our  nnreasonable  sQsceptibility,    j 
we  may  expect  that  the  imputation  of  nnhelief  will  bring  irifh    j 
it  diminution  and  insecnrity  of  income,  which  we  mask  pnmde    | 
against  by  extra  economy.     We  must  pay  for  the  privilege  d 
independent  thought,  as  we  pay  for  protection  to  person  and 
property  and  for  bread.     It  ought  to  be  tax-free :  and  the  tu 
levied  upon  it  is  one  of  those  which  ought  to  be  repealed, 
because  it  benefits  nobody.     But  we  quite  agree  with  you  that 
till  it  is  repealed  they  who  pay  it  have  the  consolation  of 
knowing  themselves  to  be  better  off  than  the  tinfortimaUs  irho 
suffer  the  pains  of  ignorance  and  superstition. 

P.  We  may  now  proceed  to  examine  calmly  and  delibezatelf 
the  nature  of  the  evil  of  which  you  compliun.  Yon  are  sufe* 
ing  from  an  imputation  arising  out  of  the  ignoranoe  of  oth^. 
While  you  suffer,  you  feel  that  you  would  rather  endure  the 
imputation  than  share  the  ignorance  whioh  inflicts  it.  Neror 
theless,  you  would  gladly  be  rid  of  it.  Is  relief  obtainable^ 
and  if  so,  by  what  means  ? 

jT*  Our  only  hope  of  procuring  relief  frt)m  evils  inflieted 
through  ignorance,  must  be  by  removing  the  ignorance. 

P.  Efforts  to  remove  the  ignorance  which  causes  any  parti- 
cular evil,  in  order  to  be  effective,  require  to  be  directed 
'  against  that  particular  ignorance,  and  not  left  to  make  war 
against  ignorance  in  general.  The  evil  of  whioh  you  have  to 
complain  is  an  imputation — ^the  imputation  of  unbelief  attached 
by  ignorance  to  your  intellectual  acquirements.  Oan  you  tdl 
me  what  is  meant  by  **  unbelief  "  7 

T.  The  nearest  approach  to  an  answer  that  we  can  make 
to  your  question  is,  ^*  an  absence  of  belief  in  certain  dootiinei 
which  are  believed  by  those  who  cast  the  imputation,  and 
which,  they  maintain,  all  ought  to  believe.'*  Of  course,  we 
cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  believers  in  one  set 
of  doctrines  will  thereby  earn  the  character  of  **  unbelierinj 
dogs  '*  from  thoft^  ^h^  believe  in  anotbar.  set. 
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P.  Does  not  this  impose  upon  us  the  duty  of  inqairing 
what  is  meant  by  '' belief"?  Is  it  the  same  as  knowledge? 
Or  when  do  people  feel  most  confident,  when  they  say  **  they 
1[>elieve,"  or  when  they  say  "  they  know  "  ? 

T.  In  common  disconrse  we  apprehend  that  the  expression 
"  to  know  "  is  used  when  certainty  is  felt;  "  to  believe  **  when 
the  feeling  is  somewhat  short  of  certainty.  We  know  that  we 
are  sitting  together,  that  we  are  living  in  London,  surrounded 
by  other  beings  like  ourselves.  We  know  that  other  parts  of 
the  world  were  inhabited  Up  to  the  latest  time  that  we  had 
mtelligenoe  from  those  parts ;  and  we  believe  that  they  con- 
tinue to  be  inhabited  up  to  this  time,  although  a  calamitf 
Similar  to  that  which  overwhelmed  Mendoza  may  have  inter- 
Tened  to  prove  that  we  are  mistaken  in  Our  belief.  We  know^ 
also,  what  the  appearances  of  i^e  moon,  the  lengths  of  the  day, 
and  the  varying  positions  of  the  planets,  are  owing  to. 

P.  Is  not  the  Word  '<  belief  on  solemn  occasions  used  to 
give  expression  to  convictions  quite  as  strong  as,  if  not  stronger 
than,  those  indicated  by  the  word  '*  knowledge  "  f 

T.  Belief  in  €k>d,  in  the  Saviour,  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  in  a  Mure  state  of  rewards  and 
punishments,  is  meant  to  express  strength  of  oonviotion  no  less 
remote  &om  doubt  than  knowledge  itself* 

P»  A  word  which  at  one  time  suggests  doubt,  and  at  another 
time  gives  expression  to  convictions  more  deeply  seated  than  any 
obtainable  by  knowledge,  ought  to  be  examined  ydih  care.  A 
slovenly  or  reckless  application  of  such  a  word  to  subjects  the 
most  sacred  cannot  but  be  disgracefdl,  if  it  be  not  worse.  Some 
preparation  for  a  conscientious  and  satisfiactory  use  of  it  in  con* 
teroA  of  the  greatest  moment  may  be  obtained  by  observing  how 
we  use  it  in  more  trivial  concerns.  Does  the  fieumer  who  hai 
gathered  in  an  abundant  harvest  believe  that  he  has  done  so  ? 

T.  Of  course  he  does.  But  we  would  rather  say  that  he 
knows  it. 

•  P.  When,  a  little  before  harvest,  he  observes  all  the  signft 
of  a  good  crop,  does  he  believe  in  its  coming  ? 
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T.  He  mi^t  so  express  himself.  We  wonld  say»  he  expects 
a  good  crop,  feels  certaiii  of  it,  provided  nnfavourahle  weather 
do  not  intervene  to  destroy  it. 

P.  Anil  when  the  shipowner  sees  his  vessel  enter  port  and 
exchanges  greetings  with  his  captain,  does  he  believe  in  her 
arrival? 

T.  Again  we  would  say  he  knows  it. 

P.  A  short  time  before  her  actual  arrival,  knowing  her 
steam-power  and  the  length  of  her  previous  voyages,  does  he 
believe  she  will  arrive  on  a  certain  day  ? 

T.  He  expects  that  she  will,  although  he  knows  that  acci- 
dents might  possibly  prevent  her  arrival. 

P.  Suppose  his  vessel  to  be  outward  bound — say  to  Cal- 
eutia.  In  anticipation  of  letters  by  the  overland  mail,  her 
loss  or  arrival  is  telegraphed ;  does  he  believe  the  intelli- 
gence? 

T.  He  may  or  may  not.  He  might  know  that  the  intelli- 
gence was  fsdse,  because  from  other  sources  he  had  learned 
that  his  vessel  was  elsewhere — ^had  put  into  some  intermediate 
port,  and  could  not  possibly  be  where  the  telegram  reported  her 
to  be  arrived  or  lost. 

P.  If  he  had  no  such  intelligence  independent  of  the 
telegram,  and  believed  the  telegraphic  message,  but  afterwards 
learned  that  it  was  erroneous,  what  would  you  say  of  his 
beHef? 

T.  That  he  was  mistaken  in  his  belief— that  he  believed  in 
error. 

P.  After  such  an  occurrence,  would  he  be  as  ready  to  belieTe 
a  similar  telegraphic  message  another  time  ? 

T.  Possibly  not.  He  might  be  more  cautions;  he  might 
suspend  his  belief  till  the  message  was  confirmed,  thiuking  it 
very  improbable,  nevertheless,  that  such  a  mistake  would 
be  repeated. 

P.  WlieTi  ttie  m-MX  ^xmes^  bringing  letters  from  his  captain 
and  agents  coiD3m]ji\Ci^^\ii%*vlsift  «H^\ji^^  \<i^'?^V^*'iiS3^.\iftlieve  it  ? 
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P.  Conld  he  both  believe  and  disbelieve  the  event  com- 
mnnicated  through  the  telegraph  ? 

T.  No.  He  might  do  either,  or  he  might  be  nndecided :  he 
might  donbt. 

P.  Conld  he  believe  the  arrival  without  disbelieving  the 
loss? 

T.  Clearly  not.  Belief  must  always  imply  disbelief.  As  to 
affirm  necessitates  denial. 

P.  Do  ordinarily  well-informed  people  believe  the  earth  to 
be  globular,  that  it  rotates  on  its  axis,  and  that,  accompanied 
by  the  moon,  it  pursues  its  course  round  the  sun  ? 

T.  They  know  it,  and  believe  besides,  that  these  motions 
will  continue  as  heretofore. 

P.  Do  they  believe  that  the  moon  and  the  planets  are  in- 
habited ? 

T.  They  neither  believe  nor  disbelieve  it.  They  suspect  that, 
if  they  are  inhabited,  the  beings  capable  of  Hving  in  them  must 
differ  greatly  from  terrestrial  animals  in  their  organization. 
The  variety  of  conditions  in  which  it  has  been  discovered 
that  life  can  be  sustained  ought  to  prevent  our  affirming  that 
life  might  not  be  sustained  in  circumstances  new  or  unknown 
to  us. 

P.  Astronomers  think  that  they  discern  the  existence  of 
mountains  and  valleys  in  the  moon.  Do  they  pretend  to  tell 
us  anything  about  that  portion  of  the  moon  which  is  never 
turned  towards  the  earth  ? 

T.  Not  to  our  knowledge.  The  best  informed  among  men 
readily  confess  that  there  are  many  things  of  which  they  are 
ignorant. 

P.  Whether  we  use  the  word  "believe,"  or  the  word 
<<know,"  to  give  expression  to  our  convictions,  is  it  always 
implied  that  we  deny  that  which  is  inconsistent  with  our 
affirmation? 

jT.  It  cannot  be  otherwise.     To  say  that  the  earth  rotates  is 
io  deny  that  it  is  immovable.    To  say  th&l  ^<&  ^^dx^  S&'tsv^^^si^^ 
w  io  deny  that  it  is  lost.    To  say  ti[xat\i\ie\i8s:H^^\&  ^^^a^&aB&»^ 
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is  to  deny  thai  it  18  defident.    To  beSere  tiie  one  it  to  cUbe- 
lieve  the  other. 

P.  And  wonld  jon  not  diabeliere  him  ivho  pretendrf  io  teD 
yon  that  the  moon  was  inhabited  ? 

r.  Unqnestionabhr,  because  we  know  that  ha  has  no  mens 
of  ascertaining  whether  the  moon  be  inhabited ;  and  if  so  koae 
a  talker  deserred  so  mnch  attention,  we  eonld  easilT  make  him 
admit  to  us,  if  not  to  himself,  that  he  was  indulging  in  attf 
chatter.  NeTertheleas,  because  we  declined  to  beiiere  in  him, 
to  accept  his  statements  independently  of  prool^  we  woold  nd 
affirm  that  what  he  stated  withont  proof  might  noi  be  tne. 
Our  state  of  mind  in  legazd  to  the  inhabitanla  of  the  moon 
wonld  be  one  neither  of  belief  nor  of  disbelief,  but  of  vn- 
belief. 

P.  And  what  may  we  prefix  to  belief  in  order  to  dpifpgiiite 
the  state  of  mind  of  those  who  beliere  an  eyent  to  haTe  (K- 
coned  which  has  not  ocenned,  or  who  beliere  that  the  sim 
goes  ronnd  the  eartk.  or  that  the  changeaof  the  moon  occaooa 
the  changes  of  the  weather  ? 

T.  We  should  call  their  state  one  of  misbelief."^ 

P.  Pttisxdnar  cur  inquiry  into  the  Tarieties  of  ccmduct,  ptr* 
ticniarly  ..f  ^13:2.  to  man  ani  to  society,  are  we  justified  in  pro- 
nouncing tha:  we  beliere  some  kind^  of  conduct  to  be  good  tnd 
others  :o  be  ba-i  ? 

I\  Oi  aL3ciy  kinds  we  think  we  might  say  with  propriety  thai 
we  kn.  V,-  th-rr^  :o  be  g«:.:d  cr  tai. 

r\  To  aToid  siippinjr,  ttrouarh  inadvenenee,  into  admissions 


*  ••  T'-tv  .Vitx  .?  >T.  JoHcc  THE  B.APTI5T.— The ecmmissioG  chAi^'! to 
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:v  ^*  iicli  vlacv;  •:  '?«.:•.  cir>.  :.  :be  oraicra-  cf  i<;  Q'^t'«n,  an  J  iho  5ArpT 
ak'vvuch'j'v.-tjc  of  Vt  Majesrr  is  ijchbei  »  ics  izilfai«nc«.  This  boh 
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VJLuv;; ,  '\^N  in«^  *jre^\i-vx2<i  "i^xt  ':^^,o-^:^'::KasBQS».^sv'*a*:h  o*  ihe  iwentv-eigbJ 
vn^^ivK  o;  '.V'  >.'U^vi\v-cs  i\  *iv^  ri'^^sa^-— M.aAT>jili^iag»R.^  — Tm«i  new*- 
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"vhich  yoQ  w^  not  be  able  to  sastain,  will  you  famish  an 
example  of  both  kinds  of  oondnct  ? 

T.  To  learn  and  labour  truly  to  get  one's  own  living,  to  be 
joat  in  all  one's  dealings,  to  be  careful  in  undertaking  duties 
and  entering  into  engagements,  and  scrupulous  in  fdlfilling 
ihemy  are  examples  of  conduct  which  we  should  not  hesitate  to 
aay  we  know  to  be  good.  And  to  yield  to  idle,  drunken,  dis* 
lumeat  courses,  to  ill-treat  or  neglect  one's  own  children,  to 
aoniuTe  at  child-neglect  generally,  to  accept  trusts,  offices,  or 
appointments,  especially  with  emoluments  attached,  and  religious 
duties  assigned  to  them,  conscious  of  the  inability  to  peiform 
what  is  required,  or  careless  of  anything  beyond  enjoying  the 
income,  we  should  no  less  hesitate  to  characterize  as  conduct 
which  we  know  to  be  bad. 

P.  If  you  made  use  of  the  word  "  believe,"  would  it  be  to 
indicate  a  feeling  on  your  part  short  of  knowledge  ? 

T.  Certainly  not.  Left  to  our  own  choice  we  should  say 
^  know.'*  If  asked  whether  we  believed  those  two  kinds  of 
eondnct  to  be  respectively  good  and  bad,  we  should  answer 
yes,  meaning  that  we  knew  them  to  be  so. 

P.  When  the  men  who  practise  these  two  kinds  of  conduct 
are  brought  to  our  notice,  might  we  say  that  we  believe  them 
to  be  respectively  good  and  bad  men  ? 

T.  We  do  not  see  why  we  should  not. 

P.  And  might  we  say  we  know  them  to  be  good  and  bad 
nspectively  ? 

T.  We  think  some  distinction  must  be  drawn.  When  we 
oall  men  good  or  bad,  we  ought  not  only  to  mean  that  we  know 
fheir  past  conduct  to  have  been  good  or  bad,  but  that  we  believe 
their  future  conduct  will  correspond  with  their  past.  Besides, 
we  can  never  be  quite  sure  that  we  are  folly  acquainted  with 
ihe  whole  of  any  man's  conduct. 

P.  Belief  is  here  stopping  short  of  knowledge,  to  assume  the 
form  of  probability.     Are  there  any  means  of  measuring  the 
nnmber  of  degrees  by  which  probability  eto^  dicd^^i  ^^i^^^ce:2»^^ 
2}eUef' of  knowledge  ? 
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T.  The  deviations  may  be  so  small  as  to  be  scarcely  per* 
ceptible,  or  they  may  be  so  great  as  to  make  belief  approach 
to  disbelief.  Onr  information  concerning  a  man's  long  conne 
of  conduct  might  make  ns  feel  sore  that  he  could  not  be  giu% 
of  a  bad  act  in  future,  or  that  he  could  scarcely  fjEul  to  canunit 
one,  were  the  opportunity  presented  to  him.  Between  these 
extremes,  our  expectations  of  Mure  conduct  would  be  goTemed 
by  our  knowledge  of  former  conduct  and  of  the  strength  of  ifas 
temptations  to  which  those  whom  we  would  judge  might  be 
exposed. 

P.  Do  these  considerations  incline  you  to  retract  your  ad* 
mission  that  there  are  men  whom  you  belieye  to  be  good,  and 
others  whom  you  believe  to  be  bad  ? 

T,  No  :  although  we  thank  you  for  putting  us  through  tide 
examination.  Our  belief  in  character,  our  only  reliance  fiff 
belief  in  future  conduct,  must  necessarily  be  tinged  with  shades 
of  doubt,  however  faint  they  may  be. 

P.  Does  your  appreciation  of  the  character  of  some  men 
appear  to  justify  you  to  yourselves  in  saying  that  you  behere 
them  to  be  good  men  ? 

T.  It  does.  It  would  make  us  say  that  we  all  but  know  fiwr 
certain  that  they  are  good,  and  will  continue  to  be  good. 

P.  Wherein  would  your  belief  in  the  goodness  of  God  differ 
from  your  belief  in  the  goodness  of  the  best  of  men  ? 

T.  In  two  respects.  To  believe  in  the  goodness  of  God  is 
to  believe  in  the  perfection  of  goodness,  of  which  the  best  of 
men  will  always  fall  short.  And  our  belief  is  divested  of  that 
shade  of  uncertainty  ever  attaching  to  belief  in  the  continaitj 
of  man's  goodness. 

P.  If  I  were  to  bring  to  your  knowledge  that  some  man 
whom  you  believed  to  be  good  had  committed  numerous  acts  of 
iniquity,  cunningly  concealed  both  from  his  victims  and  the 
public,  what  ejffect  would  that  knowledge  produce  upon  yoar 
belief? 

T.  It  would  mak^  u^  ia^\!!aa.\»^^\Li^^\i^<^Ti  deiceiYed  in  his 
character,  and  tiisAi  ^ii^te^^i  \i^'3i^^\i^^^\l^^^oss^^s8s^«^^ 
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P.  Would  your  belief  in  a  man's  goodness,  however  great 
the  number  of  those  who  fawned  upon  him,  be  shaken  by  a 
Imowledge  that  he  had  countenanced  and  abetted  the  slaughter 
and  plunder,  imprisonment  and  expatriation,  of  thousands  of 
Ids  own  countrymen  ? 

T.  Surely  there  is  no  call  for  such  a  question ! 

P.  Bear  with  me  awhile.  I  have  little  doubt  about  your 
answer.  But  I  wish  to  cany  with  me  more  than  your  tacit 
acquiescence,  I  want  an  expression  of  your  conviction,  strength- 
ened with  respect,  affection,  and  veneration,  or  with  disgust, 
aibhorrence,  and  indignation,  according  as  the  acts  and  charac- 
ter which  we  have  to  believe  in  may  call  for  either.  How 
would  your  belief  in  a  man's  goodness  stand  the  shock  of  your 
learning,  that  while  he  was  surreptitiously  filching  from  his 
eoimtrymen,  he  openly  exhorted  and  armed  them  to  plunder 
Ofttiers  who  trusted  in  them  ? 

T«  Our  belief  in  his  goodness  would  make  way  for  belief  in 
his  wickedness. 

P.  Would  it  be  possible  for  you  to  retain  a  belief  in  the 
goodness  of  such  a  man,  while  frdly  persuaded  of  the  truth  of 
the  slaughter,  spoliation,  peculation,  and  other  abominations, 
with  which  he  was  charged  ? 

T.  Certainly  not. 

P.  And  if  you  were  to  hear  of  certain  of  his  adulators,  who 
praised  his  goodness,  and  at  the  same  time  confessed  to  a 
knowledge  of  acts  which  you  would  consider  enormities,  and 
eren  approved  and  justified  them  ? 

T.  We  should  look  upon  him  as  a  monster,  and  upon  his 
idolaters  as  cringing  cowards,  or  as  meaning  by  *'  goodness" 
teollection  of  qualities  very  different  from  that  to  which  we 
should  apply  the  name  ''  goodness." 

P.  Then,  supposing  a  man  in  whose  goodness  you  believed, 
in  the  strongest  sense  of  the  term,  were  charged  with  a  nam- 
her  of  heinous  offences,  would  you  either  refuse  to  listen  to  the 
imptitations,  or  withdraw  your  belief  in  his  ^qo^<^^*&*^ 

T*  If  Uie  imputaUojia  were  no  mote  \Sca3v   c&-t€^^0i^^ 
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slanders,  the  offspring  of  ignorance,  ferocity,  and  baseness,  wd 
wonld  give  no  heed  to  them.  If  they  were  brought  forward  for 
the  first  time,  and  by  parties  whose  characters  entitled  them 
to  a  hearing,  we  should  consider  it  a  duty  to  ask  fortiheproG£i, 
and  subject  them  to  a  searching  investigation,  feeling  it  impos- 
sible to  love  and  venerate  a  man  of  whose  character  Ic^  good- 
ness the  fEuntest  doubt  or  suspicion  coi^d  rise  up  within  us. 

P.  Before  you  resigned  yourselves  unreservedly  to  a  beluf 
in  any  man's  goodness,  would  you  not  require  somq  evidence  of 
the  state  of  his  belief  ? 

T.  We  should  consider  that  we  isA  obtained  that  ayidfiiiM 
in  his  previous  life  and  demeanour. 

P.  But  if  he  avowed  his  unbelief  in  rewards  and  puuBh- 
ments  to  be  awarded  after  death,  according  to  comdnci  ia  ibifl 
life,  would  not  that  of  itself  shake  your  belief  in  his  goodnem? 

T.  Greatly  as  we  might  differ  from  him,  we  dp  not  see  wky 
his  unbelief  should  damage  his  character  for  goodness  in  our 
eyes.  He  might  believe,  as  we  have  heard  many  do,  that  tika 
infliction  of  pain  after  death,  especially  if  prolonged  to  &D 
eternity,  is  inconsistent  and  irreconcilable  with  Divine  good- 
ness. 

P.  You  are  doubtless  aware  that  you  are  strongly  at  varisnee 
with  much  of  the  prevailing  opinion  around  you.  If  the  good 
man  in  whom  you  seem  disposed  to  place  implicit  confidence, 
were  to  tender  his  evidence  in  a  court  of  law,  it  would  be 
rejected. 

T,  You  do  not  wish  to  deter  us  from  forming  our  own  con- 
victions by  the  exercise  of  such  reasoning  power  as  we  aie 
blessed  with,  and  then  giving  expression  to  them,  by  remioi-  | 
ing  us  that  county  magistrates  and  judges  at  quarter-sessioss 
cling  to  regulations  and  practices  handed  doTif^  to  them  fioB 
barbarous  times  ? 

P.  You  are  right  in  supposing  that  I  would  not  deier  too 
from  exanmniig  and  ^ud^g  for  yourselves.  And  the  moR 
solemn  the  Bu\>3ec\>,  \li[i^  kiq;!^  ^tf^\fisv.  ^^  ^^^  of  go  doing' 
But  do  not  con(iesa.iiomiwa»^^?»*^^^^^3w«as&.»^>^ 
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ritj  wbieh  you  dissent  from.  You  will  find  the  metropolitan 
Rhadamanthus,*  as  well  as  the  provincial  Midas,  allowing  a 
witness  to  be  questioned  upon  the  state  of  his  belief,  and  refds- 
iog  to  reoeiye  his  evidence,  if  he  acknowledge  his  unbelief,  or 
eacpreBS  disbelief  in  post-mortem  torments. 

T,  Thieves,  swindlers,  and  adulterers,  might  escape  punish- 
ment through  such  a  law  of  evidence ;  and  the  property  and 
characters  of  men,  of  whom  nothing  worse  could  be  said  than 
that  they  are  mistaken  in  their  opinions,  may  be  placed  at  the 
mexoy  of  the  vilest  in  society^  If  the  only  two  witnesses  who 
oonld  prove  a  murder,  were  one  who  scrupled  to  kiss  the  Bible 
and  take  an  oath,  because  the  practice  was  irreconcilable  with 
the  iig^uiction,  **  Swear  not  at  all ;  '*  and  another  who  dis- 
l^ieved  in  Hell,  are  you  quite  sure  that  Ehadamanthus  would 
ocnudve  at  the  murderer's  esoape  ? 

P.  Possibly  he  would  try  to  overbear  the  scruples  of  the 
first  by  threats  of  legal  penalties ;  and  the  judicial  mind  has 
not  always  been  incapable  of  sending  forth  imputations  against 
the  latter. 

T»  We  must  not,  however,  hastily  conclude  that  these 
denials  of  justice,  these  licences  to  crime,  which  cannot  be  of 
frequent  occurrence,  are  the  only  fruits  of  belief  in  post- 
aunrtem  torments  by  law-makers  and  judges.  They  may  con- 
■der  justice  to  be  so  greatly  fortified  by  this  belief  that  the 
hardship  inflicted  upon  a  few  unfortunate  and  mistaken  men, 
and  the  impunity  granted  to  a  few  atrocious  villains,  however 
much  to  be  lamented,  must  be  endured  for  the  sake  of  tha 
greater  good. 

P.  Can  we  feel  sure  of  this  greater  good  ?    Can  we  foel 

*  5th  March,  1861. 

^*  COUBT  FOB  DrVOROB  AND  MATRDiOlflAL  OaUBBS. 

**(Brfore  the  Judge  Ordinary,) 

^  A  man,  named  Robert  Roberts,  was  pnt  into  the  box,  bat  befbre  he' 
was  sworn  he  was  asked  by  Mr.  Sergeant  Wheeler  whether  he  b^eved 
in  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments.  He  declined  to  answer 
the  question,  and  was  not  allowed  to  give  evidence.*'— Timeft  'Dds<R^'Q:^<isc^ 
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that  law-makers  and  jadges  believe  in  the  influence  for  tndh 
and  goodness  of  post-mortem  rewards  and  punishments  f 

T.  They  speak  and  act  as  if  they  did. 

P.  Which  law-makers  should  you  say  believed  most  im- 
plicitly in  the  efficacy  of  the  terrors  of  Hell  over  the  minds  of 
witnesses,  those  who  attached  legal  penalties  to  the  commis- 
sion of  perjury,  or  those  who  did  not  ? 

T.  Those  wto  did  not. 

P.  Do  you  know  of  any  countries  in  which  reliance  is  exdn- 
sively  placed  upon  the  influence  of  post-mortem  punishmentB 
over  the  minds  of  witnesses,  to  deter  them  from  perjury  ? 

jT.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  law-makers,  while  they  insist 
upon  a  belief  in  Hell,  can  get  at  no  more  than  an  expression 
of  belief,  while  belief  itself  may  not  be  felt.  All  conceivable 
precautions  are,  therefore,  taken  to  secure  truthfulness  in  wit- 
nesses. Cross-examination  and  threats  of  legal  penalties  an 
brought  to  bear  upon  witnesses,  who  might  attempt  to  impose 
upon  judge  and  jury,  under  the  shelter  of  a  belief  which  thej 
profess,  but  do  not  entertain. 

P.  Is  it  supposed  that  most  false  witnesses  are  unbelievers? 

T.  We  never  heard  that  affirmed.  Believers  are  occasi(m- 
ally  exposed  to  temptation  beyond  their  strength. 

P.  We  are  in  the  same  predicament  as  law-makers.  We 
cannot  feel  quite  sure  of  more  than  the  expression  of  belief  I 
will  ask,  therefore,  in  which  class  of  unbelievers — of  those  who 
avowed  unbelief,  or  of  those  who  professed  belief, — would  yon 
expect  to  find  the  larger  number  of  false-witnesses  ? 

T.  In  the  class  of  those  who  professed  belief.  And,  accord- 
ingly, we  could  not  help  preferring  the  testimony  of  those  who 
avowed  their  imbelief  to  the  testimony  of  those  who  pretended 
to  believe.  Before  we  placed  reliance  on  the  tes^mony  of 
either,  we  should  like  to  be  informed  of  the  probability  of  the 
events  to  which  they  testified,  and  of  their  previous  characteis, 
as  far  as  aBceTtaiiia.ble. 

P.  You  would.  iio\i  \)^  ^^  V^  wsvissQct  ^TTi^a.  cmr  law-makers 
and  judges  la  \keu:  dtxovi^  ^i  \afi«B&  Vst  ^wswswi^i^Sa^ 
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evidence  to  gaide  judicial  decision  or  official  selection  for 
appointments  of  tmst. 

T.  We  could  no  more  concur  with  them  than  they  seem  able 
to  concur  with  themselves.  Their  expressions  of  belief  are 
wider  than  the  belief  of  which  they  give  proof  in  conduct. 
And  they  wilfully  deprive  themselves  of  the  testimony  of  those 
unbelievers  of  whose  conscientiousness  they  have  the  strongest 
evidence,  while  they  are  confessedly  impotent  to  exclude  others 
from  the  witness-box. 

P.  May  they  not  be  doing  still  greater  mischief  ?  May  they 
not  be  pladng  a  conscientious  witness  in  this  perplexing  posi- 
tion ?  It  is  known  to  the  counsel  on  both  sides  that  upon  his 
evidence  the  decision  must  turn — ^whether  a  widow  and  fiEither- 
less  children  are  to  be  plundered  of  their  property,  or  the  fiEur 
&me  of  a  woman,  up  to  that  time  without  reproach,  is  to  be 
Uasted.  ''Do  you  believe  in  a  state  of  future  rewards  and 
punishmentjs  ?  "  asks  the  high-toned  Christian  advocate  en- 
gaged on  the  side  of  the  villain  who  has  been  prompted  in  his 
viUony  by  the  expectation  that  the  evidence  of  the  only  witness 
who  could  foil  bim  would  not  be  received.  Shall  this  unbelieving 
witness  say  no — ^the  truth — and  thus  connive  at  the  plun- 
dering of  the  widow  and  fiEitherless  children,  and  at  enabling 
t  libertine  to  blast  a  woman's  &me;  or  shall  he  say  yes, 
and  by  his  lie  save  the  helpless  and  the  iunocent  from  the 
pitfall  prepared  for  them  by  the  legislature,  and  into  which 
the  judge  is  ready  to  conduct  them,  with  all  the  parade  of 
justice? 

T.  A  witness  of  the  non  mi  rioordo  stamp  on  the  opposite 
side  never  ficdls  in  readiness  to  confess  to  any  belief  required 
of  bim,  including  belief  in  the  remission  of  the  sins  which  he 
is  bent  on  committing. 

P.  There  is  another  question  which  well  deserves  the  atten- 
tion of  law-makers,  and  also  of  teachers.  Does  the  belief  in 
the  continuance  of  life  after  death  always  conduce  to  good 
oondnct  on  earth  ? 

T,  mbest&tQ  pf  fatai^  e»stei^e  \)e'b^€^^\^\^^^^^ 
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bappmess  or  miseiy,  aeeording  io  condnet  on  eaiih,  that  Mief 
must  surely  eondace  to  good  eondnet  on  earih. 

P.  I  suppose  Ton  mean — pnmded  the  estimaie  in  the  minds 
of  believers  of  idiat  will  be  considered  ecmdnel  desernng  of 
post-mortem  happiness  or  misery  bj  the  Great  BispenMrof 
fntnre  rewards  and  pmushments,  eoineide  with  eondiut 
which  tends  to  promote  general  well-being?  I  was  reading 
the  other  day  of  the  slanghtar  oi  two  thousand  men  and  womei 
at  the  funeral  of  an  AMcan  king.  It  would  haTe  been  tiioo^ 
indecorous  for  his  majesty  to  make  his  entraiiee  into  the  abodes 
of  bliss  without  a  numerous  retinue.  Do  you  think  that  b^ 
in  a  post-mortem  ^dstence  for  evermore,  the  happiness  d 
which  is  to  be  secured  by  such  means,  is  mcxre  fim>iinible  io 
earthly  well-being  than  unbelief  in  the  prolongation  ct  lab 
after  death  f 

T.  We  do  not  know  that  it  has  ever  been  pretended  tj 
Christians  that  belief  in  a  future  state  of  existence,  Beteredfrom 
belief  in  Christ,  was  &T0urable  to  morality  or  eondad  promo- 
tive of  well-being  on  earth.  One  of  the  great  arguments  in 
support  of  the  Christian  religion  is,  that  we  have  no  justification 
for  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  except  through  the 
gospel  of  Christ ;  and  where  a  vague  expectation  of  a  fatqre 
state  of  existence  is  to  be  found  among  heathens,  that  state  is 
but  a  prolongation  of  the  barbarous  practices  and  vicious  in- 
dulgences which  constitute  their  conceptions  of  earthly  hsp- 
piness. 

P.  May  I  note  it  down  as  your  opinion  that  a  belief  in  t 
dispensation  of  rewards  to  be  enjoyed,  and  punishments  io  be 
endured  for  evermore,  will  be  favourable  or  un&vourable  to 
earthly  well-being,  according  to  the  conceptions  of  the  rewards 
and  punishments,  and  to  the  characteristics  of  the  conduct  for 
which  they  are  to  be  awarded  ? 

T.  To  dissent  from  that  would  be  to  express  indifference  or 
disregard  iox  \ke  xaot^iifc^  inculcated  in  the  gospels.  No 
Christian,  'we  ima^ma,  ^wi\.\  Vi^  ^<5rt\sssss!ssss.\sss!^wy7ement 
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blood  ot  spirits  out  of  the  sktills  of  enemies  slain  in  battle,  or 
from  gloating  over  their  bleeding  scalps  dangling  from  one's 
girdle,  or  from  the  lascivious  pleasures  of  the  Harem— a  hap- 
{»inesB  enliyened  and  set  off  by  the  sounds  of  the  distant  groans 
and  shrieks  of  those  who  are  suffering  torture  Tvithout  inter- 
ttiission  and  without  end. 

P.  When  our  legislators  and  judges  reject  the  evidence  of 
witnesses  who  do  not  believe  in  a  life  hereafter,  wherein  rewards 
and  punishments  are  to  be  awarded  according  to  conduct  on 
iMkrth,  are  they  hot  abandoning,  or  refusing  to  accept,  as  they 
are  ordinarily  interpretiBd,  some  of  what  are  held  to  be  fimda- 
miBhtal  doctrines  of  Christianity  ? 

jT.  We  think  that  their  absolute  rejection  of  any  evidence  is 
nyudicious.  We  can  conceive  no  better  course  than  that  of 
trusting  judges  and  juries  to  put  their  dwn  talue  upon  the  evi- 
dence tendered  for  their  acceptance  under  the  legal  penalties 
attaching  to  peijury.  But  it  does  not  appear  to  us  that  our 
l^slators,  and  our  judges  acting  as  legislators^  derogate  from 
their  Christian  character  because  they  think  differently. 

P.  Must  we  not  admit  that  reliance  upon  the  ilifluence  over 
a  witness's  mind  of  his  belief  in  posthumous  rew^ards  and 
punishments  ought  to  be  proportioned  to  his  conception  of 
the  cert&ility  with  which  the  rewards  and  punishments  will  be 
awarded  ? 

T.  So  far  as  a  witness  might  hope  to  escape  the  penalties, 
the  possibility  of  which  he  believed  in,  so  fax  also  would  the 
fear  of  those  penalties  be  an  untrustworthy  security  for  his 
tfathfulnbss. 

P.  If,  then,  a  witness  who  might  be  tempted  to  peijure  him- 
self did  not  believe  in  the  atonement  and  remission  of  sins, 
while  he  believed  in  posthumous  punishment  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  escape  from  it,  would  he  not  be  a  much  more  reliable 
witness  according  to  the  views  of  our  legislators  and  judges  ? 

T.  We  don't  see  how  we  can  avoid  answering  that  question 
in  the  affirmative. 

J^.  And  are  we  not  almost  forced  to  tob^^x^^Sw^  ^^^^R«^^a^- 
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tors  and  jndges  hold  more  by  a  fatnre  state  of  rewards  and 
pimislmients  than  they  hold  by  the  atonement  and  remission  of 
sins  ?  more  by  the  old  than  the  new  law  ?  more  by  that  part 
of  their  religion  which  is  common  to  all  religions  than  by  that 
which  is  peculiarly  Christian  ?  and  ought  they  not  to  ascertain 
that  witnesses  attach  as  little  weight  as  they  apparently  do  to 
the  doctrine  of  salvation  through  Christ  ? 

T.  You  have  feirly  puzzled  us. 

P.  When  to  this  unchristian  custom  of  relying,  or  pretend- 
ing to  rely,  upon  a  belief  in  post-mortem  rewards  and  punish- 
ments as  a  check  upon  the  mendacious  propensity  of  witnesses, 
is  added  that  of  accepting  a  counterfeit  for  the  genuine  belief 
the  profession  for  the  reality,  one  might  wonder  how  a  Ghristiin 
judge  of  intelligence  and  integrity  can  preserve  his  gravity  or 
smother  his  indignation  while  he  administers  the  law  aceordiDg 
to  the  letter.  One  would  also  rejoice  to  see  more  activity, 
more  zeal,  more  sense  of  dignity,  more  evidence  of  sincerify  in 
the  efforts  of  judges  to  procure  those  changes  which  would 
make  the  laws  more  conducive  to  the  improvement  of  general 
morality,  and  the  administration  of  them  less  repulsive  to 
honourable  men. 

T.  You  must  give  us  time  to  think  over  these,  to  us  novel 
and  startling  objections  to  a  method  of  treating  witnesses, 
which  has  been  so  long  in  force. 

P.  There  are  yet  other  considerations  which  ought  not  to  ha 
lost  sight  of.  Does  it  matter  what  notions  Christians  form 
concerning  the  future  state  of  existence  which  awaits  them,  and 
concerning  the  kinds  of  conduct  which  are  likely  to  entitle  them 
to  enter  the  abodes  of  everlasting  bliss,  or  to  consign  them  to 
torture  without  end  ? 

T.  Certainly ;  and  yet  we  must  not  presume  to  arrogate  to 
ourselves  a  foreknowledge  of  the  judgments  of  our  Heavenly 
Father,  nor  must  we  lack  faith  in  the  intercession  of  oar 
blessed  E.edeemer. 

P.  But  a\ie^^i  m  ^\ii'5k'Wt^"^fit^'»5aRk  ^scil^'^ents  andenf- 
feringa  in,  ^\ii<i\v  w^  V>\i^  \rt<as^<5^««^  ^\^«ai^^  ^tssc^s^^si^ 
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exercise  no  inflnence  for  good  oyer  that  conduct.  And  how 
can  our  law-makers  and  judges  escape  being  chargeable  with 
some  such  arrogance  when  they  pronounce  what  will  be£edl 
peijured  witnesses  in  the  life  to  come  ? 

T.  Without  pretending  to  lay  down  the  rule  by  which  the 
Almighty  will  be  guided  in  dispensing  future  rewards  and 
punishments,  or  to  dive  into  the  innermost  secrets  of  the  hearts 
of  men,  we  may  confidently  affirm  that  the  good  will  be  re- 
warded, and  that  the  bad  will  be  punished. 

P.  And  does  not  this  throw  us  back  upon  the  question  which 
we  have  so  often  discussed  together  ?  Are  not  men's  concep- 
tions of  good  and  bad  perpetually  on  the  shift  ?  Have  we  not 
passed  in  reyiew  a  sufficient  number  of  their  reversals  of  judg- 
ment concerning  right  and  wrong  to  convince  us  that  if  the 
interpretation  of  the  Divine  will  could  be  accepted  from  man, 
the  saints  and  sinners,  the  blessed  and  the  damned,  of  different 
epochs  would  present  to  us  a  somewhat  confused  medley,  little 
in  accordance  with  the  modem  improved  notions  of  right  and 
ivrong,  good  and  bad,  and  still  less  with  the  unerring  judg- 
ment of  Infinite  Wisdom  ? 

T.  These  considerations  ought  to  inspire  us  with  the  desire 
of  perfecting  ourselves  in  the  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong, 
and  of  rising  to  a  faint  conception  of  that  unerring  judgment 
with  which  God  will  be  pleased  to  distribute  rewards  and 
punishments  in  the  life  to  come. 

P.  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  ascertain  very  clearly  how 
fry  you  think  the  belief  in  a  dispensation  of  rewards  and 
pnnishments  in  a  state,  of  existence  after  death  is  favourable 
to  good  conduct,  and  hence  to  well-being,  during  life  on 
earth? 

T.  We  have  never  before  been  subjected  to  such  searching 
examination.  We  admit  the  inability  which  we  feel  to  collect 
and  arrange  our  thoughts,  and  to  meet  the  numerous  difficulties 
which  you  suggest.  But  we  cannot  hesitate  to  say  that  a  belief 
in  future  rewards  and  punishments,  in  addition,  to  tk^^^  ^t;:^^ 
jieneed  during  ojjt  brief  period  of  life  gu  ooai^^  waSL^a  Vk  ^oa^- 
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pensed  according  as  they  are  desenred,  miusi  strengtlien  tiie 
other  secarities  which  are  taken  for  temporal  good  conduct  and 
well-being. 

P.  And  as  Almighty  wisdom  and  goodness  caimot  &il  to 
dispense  rewards  and  punishments  according  to  that  role,  it 
only  remains  for  ns  to  ascertain  how  fax  man's  belief  has,  npio 
this  time,  coincided,  or  approached  to  coincidence,  with  the 
Divine  standard.  Have  we  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the  chief 
actors,  in  the  massacres  and  wars,  and  the  unrelenting  perseea- 
tions  recorded  in  the  history  of  almost  eyery  age,  were 
haunted  by  a  belief  of  the  never-ending  torments  wfaidi 
awaited  them  ? 

T.  How  they  were  haunted  we  cannot  say.  They  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  deterred  by  their  belief  firom  committmg 
what  we  now  hold  to  have  been  most  atrocious  crimes. 

P.  If  earnestness  of  belief  might  be  depended  upon  in  any 
quarter,  it  would  be  among  those  whose  lives  are  snpposed  to 
be  devoted  to  the  impressing  of  their  belief  upon  others.  A 
few  years  ago  the  legislature  felt  itself  driven  to  interpose  its 
control  over  fands  left  at  the  disposal  of  the  bishops  for  spiritual 
purposes,  so  shockingly  did  those  Amds  appear  to  be  misap- 
propriated. Enormous  revenues  are  still  trusted  to  them.  How 
do  they  repay  the  confidence  placed  in  them  by  their  fellow- 
men  ?  How  do  they  seem  to  be  affected  by  the  hope  of  reward 
and  by  the  fear  of  punishment,  when  they  will  be  summoned 
before  the  throne  of  their  Divine  Master  ?  The  terrible  state 
of  spiritual  destitution  in  every  diocese  is  proclaimed  by  them- 
selves. There  are  thousands  upon  thousands,  according  to 
their  own  lamentations,  who  for  lack  of  instruction  '*  do  not 
know  God."  Are  the  reverend  fathers  in  God,  in  the  fear  of 
His  judgment  and  in  the  hope  of  His  favour,  foregoing  eveiy 
luxury,  and  even  mortifying  the  flesh,  so  as  to  scrape  together 
the  means  of  supplying  this  spiritual  destitution,  and  of  making 
God  known  to  aM^  ox  d.olkQ;3  live  in  palaces,  clothe  sumptu- 
ously, feed  luxnriouaV^ ,  %tei(^co.\»  ^QcL^Taaia&vsw^  ^SLtSL\j^l<M  of  the 
great,  trustiaig  tliai\.  ttieii  ^vmwa  ^^wi^^s^ 
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firom  that  eyerlasting  pnnisliment,  unbelief  in  wUoli,  According 
to  them,  is  bo  heinous  a  sin  ?  Or  is  their  belief  an  expres- 
sion— an  utterance  to  impose  upon  others — ^not  an  inward  faith 
Unmistakably  manifested  in  their  conduct  ? 

T.  We  ate  at  a  loss  to  answer  you. 

Pi  Let  us  turn  to  the  terrestrial  judge  upon  the  terrestriid 
judgment  seat.  How  does  his  belief  in  rewards  and  punish- 
ments to  be  dispensed  by  his  Heayenly  Master  in  a  life  to  come, 
Influence  his  conduct  in  administering  justice  as  a  means  of 
prcnnoting  earthly  well-being  ?  A  juryman  is  summoned  who 
declines  to  Btifle  his  conscientious  scruples  and  to  dedecrate 
the  Bible  while  he  kisses  it.  The  judge  commits  him.  to  prison 
^r  fines  him.  A  witness  steps  into  the  box ;  he  declines  to 
affirm,  in  answer  to  the  question  put  to  him  for  the  purpose  of 
causing  his  evidence  to  be  rejected,  that  he  believes  in  a  future 
state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  and  he  is  ordered  to  stand 
aside,  and,  may  be,  allow  a  triumph  to  fraud  and  injustice. 
On  another  occasion,  after  an  atrocious  criminal — a  murderer 
— ^has  been  convicted,  and  the  sentence  of  death,  supposed  by 
{hose  who  uphold  it  to  be  the  most  efficacious  of  the  means  for 
the  prevention  of  crimen  has  been  pronounced,  the  very  same 
judge  recommends  the  convict  to  make  his  peace  with  God, 
meaning  thereby,  if  that  recommendation  be  not  a  solemn 
mockery,  that  his  crimes  have  not  necessarily  excluded  him 
from  the  jbjrs  of  heaven. 

T.  It  almost  looks  as  if  legislators  and  judges,  who  persist 
in  the  exclusion  of  witnesses  who  avow  their  unbelief  in  a 
fatufe  state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  ought  also  to  object 
to  witnesses  who  believe  in  the  atonement  and  remission  of 
tons,  since  the  hope  of  forgiveness  and  remission  might  under- 
tnine  the  regard  for  truth  in  giving  evidence  built  upon  the 
belief  in  future  rewards  and  punishments. 

P.  The  extent  to  which  belief  in  the  atonement  and  remis- 
sion of  sins  has  been  carried — ^witness  the  sale  of  indulgences 
in  Catholic  countries,  iknd  the  assurances  ^^^ii  \s^  ^^Hj^^^^^ss^ 
divines  at  the  foot  of  the  gallowB — liSA  ^"^^^iM^^  ^\^^^%^ 
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fear  in  some  minds  lest  the  efficacy  of  belief  in  fdtnre  rewards 
and  pnnishments  should  be  on  the  wane.  One  can  readily 
conceive,  on  the  other  hand,  that  many  men  occupying  eleyated 
positions  in  society,  if  they  belieye  in  a  state  of  future  rewaids 
and  punishments  to  be  administered  to  them  according  to  ilieir 
deserts,  would  be  very  reluctant  to  abandon  their  belief  in  the 
remission  of  sins. 

T.  You  have  given  us  much  to  think  over.  We  must  con- 
fess that  the  contradiction  between  a  reliance  on  the  influence 
of  a  belief  in  future  rewards  and  punishments  to  deter  men 
from  committing  bad  acts,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement, 
had  never  occurred  to  us.  We  see  clearly  enough  that  these 
solemn  and  mysterious  portions  of  our  religion  have  been 
handled  so  as  to  impart  no  lustre  to  the  intelligence  or  to  the 
piety  of  our  judges  and  divines.  They  give  utterance  to  their 
belief  first  in  one  and  then  in  the  other,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  it  difficult  to  understand  how  they  can  belieye  in  both, 
and  to  lead  some  people  to  entertain  very  serious  doubts  whether 
they  believe  in  either. 

P.  We  ought  not  to  take  leave  of  this  subject  without 
trying  to  put  together  the  results  of  our  reflections.  "  To 
believe''  and  'Ho  know''  are  sometimes  used  as  convertible 
terms,  and  at  other  times  in  diflerent  senses.  Again,  ''to 
believe  "  is  used,  at  one  time,  to  express  certainty  of  convic- 
tion, and  at  another  no  more  than  expectation  approaching  to 
certainty.  It  is  also  used  to  denote  conviction  based  i^ 
proof,  beyond  the  reach  of  proof,  and  in  opposition  to  prooL 
What  are  the  resources  within  our  reach  for  detecting  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "  belief  "  when  it  is  used  in  treating  ob 
important  subjects,  to  be  misled  in  which  is  to  incur  the  danger 
of  becoming  the  victim  of  some  vile  superstition  palmed  upon 
ignorance  under  the  name  of  religion  ? 

T.  The  only  resource  that  we  are  aware  of  is  a  careful  atten- 
tion to  the  Bigm&cBiioii  oi  the  word  whenever  it  comes  before 
ns,  in  receiving  ^.ndi  "malisin^  c.QTS£a£QssL^^^T>&^^x^  aTftmi'nmg 
our  own  tl^ougkit^, 
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P.  How  wonld  you  determine  when  "  to  believe  "  was  syno- 
nymous with  "  to  know  ?" 

T.  By  examining  whether  the  matter  beHeved  was  within 
the  circle  of  things  demonstrable.  If  it  were,  we  cannot  bnt 
think  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  discard  the  expression  '*  to 
lelieve  "  on  such  occasions,  employing  the  words  *'  to  know  '' 
when  we  wish  to  designate  things  proved  and  things  dis- 
proved. 

P.  How  would  you  determine  when  to  employ  the  term  '*  to 
believe  "  in  matters  undemonstrable  ? 

T.  When  we  wish  to  express  the  state  of  our  minds  in 
regard  to  matters  supernatural,  such  as  **  God,**  *^  the  creation 
of  the  world  out  of  nothing,"  ^*  the  existence  of  the  soul  when 
separated  from  the  body,"  we  say,  "  we  believe."  If  we  were 
told  that  the  planets  are  inhabited,  or  that  the  creatures  living 
in  the  moon  had,  like  ourselves,  been  blessed  with  a  revelation, 
we  could  not  say  that  we  disbelieved  or  believed  the  contrary, 
because  these  are  not  impossibilities.  Our  state  would  be 
simply  one  of  **  unbelief."  But  if  we  were  told  that  God  was 
^igry,  capricious,  cruel,  revengeM,  delighting  to  goad  man  on 
against  man,  we  should  repudiate  such  fJEkbles  as  inconsistent 
with  the  Divine  goodness  and  wisdom,  in  which  we  do  believe. 
Without  sinning  against  reason  and  probabilities,  we  may 
believe  such  a  God  to  be  the  creation  of  men  yet  steeped  in 
ignorance,  the  slaves  of  superstitious  terrors,  and  delighting  in 
Blanghter  and  rapine. 

P.  Might  it  not  be  objected,  It  is  not  for  you  to  judge  of 
Ghkl's  ways ;  man's  ways  are  not  His  ways  ?  and  what  you 
rightly  eaXL  vile,  hateful,  or  contemptible  in  man,  would  not 
necessarily  be  so  in  the  Lord  of  all  hearts  and  the  Euler  of 
all  men? 

'  T*  We  should  simply  answer  to  such  objectors,  that  it  is 
our  duty  to  guard  our  minds  against  these  or  any  other  repre- 
sentations of  the  Deity  which  we  conceived  to  be  derogatory 
to  His  high  attributes ;  and  that  their  attemigta  ifs  «ibak&  ^^^ 
hUt  in  ihasebigb  attributes  madena  d^\»^Yici^^H3iV2a€\t^i^s^^^ 
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to  explain  which  were  and  which  were  not  GodV  Wayft,  or  to 
make  known  where  it  hecame  us  to  believe  or  to  disbelieve,  ox 
where  to  remain  in  suspense  between  the  two — in  nnbeBeL 
Upon  one  point  we  could  feel  no  doubt ;  we  prefer  to  believe  in 
the  goodness  of  God  without  reservation,  rather  than  in  thdz 
attempts  to  make  the  revolting  acceptable,  or  to  obliterate  the 
distinctions  between  good  and  bad,  by  pretending  that  vileneM 
ceases  to  be  vile  if  imputed  to  the  Almighty. 

P.  Can  you  lay  down  any  general  rules  by  observing  which 
conscientious  people  may  be  assisted  to  distinguish  where  belifif 
in  the  supernatural  may  be  granted,  where  it  may  be  withheici, 
and  where  it  must  be  refused  ? 

T.  You  will  excuse  our  hesitation  in  answering  this  question. 
We  must  ask  you  to  accept  the  expression  of  what  we  wonld 
rather  call  our  present  leaning  than  our  matured  opinion.  We 
may  believe  in  the  supernatural  when  it  is  not  in  opposition  to 
reason ;  we  may  withhold  our  belief  in  it  when,  although  not 
directly  opposed  to  reason,  it  more  resembles  the  vain  imsgi- 
nation  of  man  than  the  inspiration  of  God ;  and  we  must  refose 
our  belief  in  the  supernatural  when  it  is  'opposed  to  reason. 
There  is  one  test — a  test  accessible  to  all  who  will  cultivate 
their  understandings — ^by  which  the  true  revelations  of  God 
may  be  distinguished  from  the  many  spurious  revelations  and 
the  disfigurements  of  the  true  current  in  the  world  :  Are  they 
or  are  they  not,  while  above  and  beyond  the  limited  range,  the 
feeble  grasp  of  human  reason,  perfectly  in  accordance  with  it 
as  far  as  it  does  reach,  satisfying  its  aspirations  for  truth  aiui 
goodness,  while  opening  beyond  the  glorious  vista  of  that 
sublime  truthfulness  and  that  perfect  goodness  possible  only  to 
God  Himself? 

P.  Might  it  not  be  inferred,  from  what  you  have  been  say- 
ing, that  religion,  contrary  to  the  very  general  persuasionj  ia 
liable  to  suffer  more  from  believers  than  either  from  unbelieTOS 
or  disbeUevexa  ? 

T.  An  ignoiaul  ^siSl  ^\^^Q;t^>C^&civv&'a^KSL*^  ^3i?irakYs  more  io  be 
feared  wlxeu  axgoong  Vn  ^^^ox  ^i  ^\^{yA  ^asttf^'^&sKSk^sk^s^ 


9Hioq;i  to  it.  The  overthrow  of  his  abcnurditiefl  may  be  mistaken 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  cause  to  which  he  had  attached  his 
absurdities.  A  believer  who  identifies  with  his  religion  the 
atrocities,  contradictious^  and  profligacies  imposed  upon  him  in 
conjunction  with  it,  and  clings  to  them  as  essential  parts  of  it, 
refdsivg  frantically  to  listen  to  persuasion  or  remonstrances,  is 
ope  of  its  most  dangerous  enemies  He  obstructs  those  who 
would  deliver  their  religion  from  the  monstrosities  with  which 
it  is  disfigured,  and  would  disperse  the  clouds  and  mists  which 
prevent  its  shining  forth  in  all  its  glory.  The  credulous  man 
who  passes  for  a  Christian,  inflicts  as  much  i]\juxy  upon  Ohris« 
ti^ty  intellectually,  as  the  bad  man  who  shelters  his  iniquities 
under  the  same  sacred  name,  inflicts  upon  it  morally. 

P.  I  should  be  acting  unfairly  if  I  did  not  invite  your  atten- 
tion to  t^e  extraordinary  discrepancy  between  your  views  and 
those  of  one  of  our  eminent  church  dignitaries,  as  to  the 
relative  damage  likely  to  be  inflicted  upon  religion  by  credu- 
lous beUeyers  and  intelligent  inquirers.  He  says,  of  certain 
controverted  interpretations  of  Scripture,  that  they  must  not 
be  supposed  even  to  be  '^  open  questions  and  £Eur  sulgects  for 
disjcussion  between  Christians,  still  less  between  Church  of 
England  xuen."^  Bo  you  know  of  any  question  which  ought 
^ot  to  be  considered  by  every  man  before  he  surrenders  his 
l^elief  to  H,  or  objections  to  which  ought  to  star  him  to  anger 
after  he  has  surrendered  ? 

r  T.  His  belief  in  any  doctrme  would  be  of  little  worth  if  he 
had  not  first  withheld  it ;  and  he  ought  to  mistrust  his  own 
mastery  of  the  grounds  of  his  belief,  if  unable  to  listen  with 
eabnness  and  decorum,  nay,  with  respect,  to  the  reasons  put 
forth  by  others  for  wishing  to  modify  the  doctrines  which  he 
believes  in,  as  a  condition  of  accepting  them. 

P.  What  do  you  tfadnk  of  this  dignitary,  when  he  says  «f  those 
who  start  objections  to  previously  received  interpretations  of 
doctrine,  that  their  ''  difficulties  are  to  be  set  at  rest  in  any 

•  R€pHesto'*JBsaay8andRemew8y^^  mthapTe&«fc\>^  V3!\^"li3ta."^^ 
OxArd.  Oxford  mdlAmdxmi  JohnHeaxy  sud3vEDAa^«^^«  Y^'^.^^V^- 
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mind  rather  by  strengihening  the  deep  fotindatioiis  of  {he  hilii 
than  by  the  laboured  refdtation  of  every  separate,  captioiu, 
and  casuistic  objection,[in  which  repugnance  to  all  fixed  belief 
of  dogmas,  as  having  been  directly  communicated  by  God  to 
man,  is  wont  to  vent  itself  "  ?  ♦ 

T.  We  marvel  at  his  presumption  in  daring  to  arrogate  to 
himself  the  right  of  imposing  his  doctrines  on  others,  hiding 
his  pretensions,  we  suppose,  under  the  plea  that  he  is  a  con- 
stituted interpreter  of  revelation. 

P.  But  does  not  his  holy  office  confer  some  such  privilege, 
or,  as  he  would  say,  duty  upon  him  ? 

T.  We  thought  that  in  this  country,  at  least,  the  right  of 
interpretation  was  now  admitted  to  belong  to  each  individual^ 
to  be  an  inalienable  right. 

P.  Do  you  acknowledge  no  ecclesiastical  authority  ? 

T,  Not  over  people's  consciences. 

P.  Are  you  not  propounding  a  doctrine  which,  in  the  pre- 
sent dearth  of  instruction,  must  leave  vast  numbers  of  people 
to  wander  in  darkness  ? 

T.  The  dangers  to  which  people  are  exposed  through  being 
left  in  darkness  may  be  guarded  against  by  enlightenment.  We 
know  of  no  security  against  the  benumbing  and  degrading 
action  of  the  subjection  of  conscience  to  priestly  domination. 
Priestly  domination  must  be  kept  off.  If  the  clergy  woold 
devote  their  influence  and  energy  to  the  enlightenment  of  the 
people,  they  would  find  their  authority  more  respected.  Autho- 
rity need  not  be  claimed — it  will  be  ungrudgingly  acknowledged 
where  service  is  rendered  and  duties  are  faithfully  performed. 

P.  I  cannot  see  that  any  provision  is  made  by  you  fct 
spiritual  authority  in  matters  of  belief. 

T.  If  by  spiritual  authority  you  mean  power  over  the  con- 
sciences of  others,  except  through  persuasion  and  instmctioo 
and  the  infiuence  of  piety,  of  kindliness  of  demeanour,  and  of 
conduct,  we  coiiieaa  ^Soai  '^Ci  have  made  no  provision. 

P.   Have  you  nol  om\.^fe^  *«^  lasbka  ^<;s^^s^s^  ^x  "  oar 
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limited  faculties"  which,  according  to  the  dignitary  already 
cited,  make  open  questions  dangerous  ?  Do  you  not  fear  with 
him  that  our  limited  faculties  might  be  unequal  to  the  task  of 
closing  "  open  questions  "  ? 

T.  History  supplies  more  examples  of  human  degradation 
and  suffering  occasioned  by  questions  kept  closed  and  unsolved 
by  ''  limited  faculties  "  than  by  questions  opened  and  kept  open 
till  their  solution  could  be  accomplished ;  and  of  all  limited 
faculties,  those  of  ecclesiastics  have  not  been  the  least  eon* 
spicuously  active  in  enchaining  human  intellect. 

P.  Our  dignitary  might  be  troubled  to  answer  your  "  objec* 
tion,"  although  he  would  not  hesitate  to  call  it  "  casuistic,'*  and 
he  will  continue  to  insist  upon  obedience  from  the  *'  lower 
orders  "  of  his  clergy. 

T.  And  to  obedience,  in  one  sense,  he  will  be  entitled.  But 
if  he  claim,  through  his  "  casuistic"  interpretation  of  obedience, 
to  domineer  over  their  belief,  his  authority  ought  to  be  resisted. 

P.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  alive  to  the  difficulties 
which  your  notions,  if  acted  upon,  would  place  in  the  way  of 
all  Church  government. 

T,  Possibly  we  are  not.  It  must  be  left  to  the  authorities 
of  each  church  so  to  shape  their  rules  of  government  as  to 
make  them  assist  in  promoting,  not  in  obstructing,  the  spread 
of  intelligence,  truthfulness  and  religion.  And  it  will  be  well 
for  them  to  understand  that  ecclesiastical  authority  partakes  no 
more  of  divine  authority  than  any  other,  and  confers  no  right 
to  domineer  over  belief.  Hence  it  must  remaia  with  each 
clergyman  under  this  authority  to  decide  for  himself  whether 
his  own  belief  is  reconcilable  with  abiding  in  the  Church  or 
whether  it  necessitates  his  secession. 

P.  Another  question  suggests  itself  to  me  here.  If  we  were 
smnmoned  to  surrender  our  belief,  not  according  to  the  im- 
pression made  upon  us  by  evidence  and  reason,  but  in  obe- 
dience to  the  dictates  of  authority:  which,  among  all  the 
authorities  claiming  our  obedience,  would  you.  s\]xt^Ti^<^x\j^^ 

T.  To  the  moat  reasonable. 

V\ 
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P.  You  are  not  answering  my  question;  £Dryou  sayyota 
would  yield  to  reason,  when  I  am  asking  liow  you  would  decide 
if  appealed  to  by  authority  independently  of  reason. 

T.  We  must  then  confess  our  inability  to  answer. 

P.  If  two  authorities  were  to  claim  your  belief  and  obedience, 
the  representatives  of  one  being  well  paid  £or  recommending 
their  '^  articles/'  and  the  representatives  of  the  other  being 
liable  to  contumely  and  deprivation  for  recommending  thein ; 
towards  which  would  you  feel  more  powerfully  attracted  ? 

T.  Towards  the  latter,  of  course.  Beason,  however,  againi 
would  have  much  to  do  even  in  that.  But  we  should  wish  to 
examine  the  *'  articles  "  for  ourselves. 

P.  In  other  words,  you  wish  to  have  a  '*  reason  for  the 
faith  that  is  in  you."  I  must  yet  mention  another  fact,  which, 
perhaps,  will  have  some  weight  with  you.  This  dignitary 
announces  that  he  has  commended  the  effort  to  crush  those 
who  question  the  exposition  of  *'  belief*'  by  which  he  abides, 
to  the  prayers  of  the  Church ;  and  it  may  be  fiedrly  presumed 
that  he  has  thrown  the  weight  of  his  own  prayers  into  the  same 
scale. 

T.  Before  we  could  say  what  deviations  from  reason  ought 
to  be  admitted  on  these  groimds,  we  must  know  what  prayen 
were  offered,  as  they  doubtless  must  have  been,  on  the  other 
side.  It  is  said  that,  in  war,  God  favours  those  who  possess 
the  best  weapons,  and  know  best  how  to  handle  them.  In 
controversy,  also,  may  be.  He  favours  the  rifled  barrel  of  reason 
more  than  the  smooth  bore  of  dogma.  The  efficacy  of  prayer, 
as  a  substitute  for  reason,  has  been  well  illustrated  in  the 
person  of  Joseph  Smith,  the  father  of  Mormonism.  Bewildered 
by  the  eminent  divines  who  preached  the  Gospel  to  him, 
searching  for  truth,  and  unable  to  ffnd  it  with  their  help,  and 
mistrusting  his  '^  limited  faculties,*'  he  retired  into  the  woods 
to  pray.  According  to  him,  the  Lord  listened  to  his  prayers, 
and  not  only  a&^i&ted  him  to  a  satisfactory  interpretation  of 
Scripture,  but  also  ^ii&ft^\tmi'w\5^S2Ms^\^  Later  in  his 
career,  wlieu  ottiex  ms^Vi^^  lasa  Taa^'ik  '^'sa  ^s<;sl^RSlaN^^^ 
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their  inspirations  were  not  always  compatible  with  his  own, 
he  cautioned  his  followers  that  it  was  sometimes  difficult  to 
distinguish  between  the  inspirations  of  God  and  those  of  the 
"  Evil  One."  His  method  of  solving  the  difficulty  was  con- 
venient, if  not  original.  Your  ecclesiastical  dignitary  might 
be  thought  to  have  been  educated  in  his  school,  so  perfect  is 
the  resemblance  between  the  two.  *^  For,''  said  Joseph  Smith, 
**  mine  is  the  true  inspiration ;  mine,  therefore,  is  from  God : 
and  all  inspirations  that  do  not  conform  to  mine  must  be  from 
the  *  Evil  One.'  " 


VI— ^ 
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T.  As  the  disadvantages  under  which  we  have  laboured 
from  the  very  commencement  of  our  intellectual  training  are 
well  known  to  you,  our  ignorance,  or  more  properly,  the  state 
of  misapprehension  and  misdirection  in  which  you  found  us, 
cannot  have  taken  you  by  surprise.  But  it  is  a  matter  of 
wonder  to  us  that  the  questions  raised  by  you,  palpable  as  they 
now  appear,  should  never  have  been  presented  to  us  before. 
Our  instructors,  we  are  confident,  could  not  wilfully  have  kept 
us  in  the  dark  on  matters  of  deep  interest,  not  only  to  us,  but 
to  the  children  whom  we  were  destined  to  teach.  And  yet  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  that  they  should  have  been  in  the  dark 
themselves ;  for  they,  and  still  more  the  higher  authorities  who 
appointed  them,  were  cultivated  men — men  upon  whose  edu- 
cation no  pains  had  been  spared,  and  the  development  of 
whose  intelligence  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  aided  by  the 
best  lights  of  the  age  in  which  they  were  bom.  How,  then, 
do  you  account  for  our  having  been  allowed  to  lose  ourselves 
in  the  labyrinth,  out  of  which  we  trust  that  you  have  at  last 
extricated  us  ? 

P.  According  to  my  habit,  I  would  rather  assist  yon  to 
answer  this  question  for  yourselves.  Let  me  ask  :  if  you  had 
lived  in  the  days  of  Locke  or  Newton,  and  the  general  education 
of  the  people  had  then  been  thought  of,  would  your  trainers 
or  those  who  appointed  them,  have  attempted  to  imbue  you 
with  the  doctxinea  of  those  illustrious  men,  or  with  the  doctrines 

which  they  wet©  sv!L^er^fe^m%'>. 

Ik  T.  Of  couiae,  nol  m^  "Csi^  "vi^^  ^^^TOkSi:?^* 
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P.  Would  they  have  hrought  the  new  doctrines  to  your 
notice,  and  have  given  you  the  opportunity  of  weighing  the 
evidence  hy  which  each — ^both  the  new  and  the  old — were 
supported,  and  of  then  electing  between  them  for  yourselves  ? 

T.  Most  probably  not. 

P.  Would  not  the  supposed  trainers  of  those  times,  and  the 
men  in  authority  who  appointed  them,  have  been  among  the 
Hghly  educated  of  their  day  ? 

T.  That  also,  we  suppose,  can  hardly  be  doubted. 

P.  It  appears,  then,  that  to  be  highly  educated,  according 
to  any  standard  of  excellence  hitherto  accepted,  perhaps 
according  to  any  possible  standard,  is  not  a  perfect  security 
against  misdirection. 

T.  Time,  we  presume,  must  be  allowed  for  the  spread  of 
new  ideas,  even  among  the  best  educated. 

P.  Can  you  form  any  notion  as  to  the  length  of  time  which 
onght  to  elapse  before  truths  newly  brought  to  light  will  be  so 
£ar  received  among  the  highly  educated,  as  that  all  teachers 
under  their  control  will  be  qualified  to  impart  them  in  their 
torn  to  the  children  ? 

T.  We  must  admit  our  inability  to  answer  that  question. 

P.  As  the  question  is  one  of  considerable  importance,  espe- 
eially  in  regard  to  the  truths  which  bear  directly  upon  the 
welfare  of  the  people,  we  ought  not  lightly  to  give  it  up  as 
nnsolvable.  We  may  inquire :  what  is  meant  by  a  highly- 
educated  man  ? 

jT.  One  who  has  been  put  in  the  way  of  mastering  the  know- 
ledge and  acquirements  of  his  age,  allowance  being  made  for 
the  absence  of  those  special  attainments  which  must  be  con- 
fined to  particular  classes  and  professions. 

P.  As  the  acquisition  of  the  knowledge  and  attainments  up 
to  any  given  time  does  not  carry  with  it  the  future  knowledge 
and  attainments  that  the  progress  of  the  age  may  bring  forth, 
the  rapid  and  general  diffusion  of  which  may  be  most  desirable ; 
how  do  we  find  those  reputed  to  be  higliA^  ^(^xxfi^X/s^^  ^^^ss^^ix.^ 
with  others  in  the  readiness  with  whic\v  \3a&^  «jw.«^^^  ^sA^si.*^^ 
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zeal  witli  wHcli  they  promulgate  and  teach  the  new  imths  pre- 
sented to  them  ? 

T.  The  more  the  mind  is  enlarged  by  education,  the  greater 
must  be  its  aptitude  to  investigate  new  phenomena,  and  to 
receive  new  truths  ;  and  it  may  be  expected  that  zeal  in  com- 
municating the  benefit  of  them  to  others  would  not  be  lessened 
by  increase  of  intelligence. 

P.  Is  it  certain  that  what  you  call  enlargement  of  mind  is 
always  to  be  found  in  conjunction  with  quantity  of  knowledge, 
or  must  the  quality  of  the  knowledge  be  taken  into  aecoimt 
also  ?  Do  we  not  find  that  the  world  is  indebted  for  many  of 
its  great  discoveries,  and  for  the  zeal  with  which  they  hafe 
been  promulgated,  to  men  excluded  from  the  ranks  of  the 
learned  ? 

T.  We  certainly  do.  But  was  it  their  want  of  learning  that 
enabled  them  to  confer  such  obligations  upon  us ;  or  were  they 
able  to  confer  them  upon  us  in  spite  of  their  want  of  leioming? 

P.  We  may  safely  say  the  latter.  But  this  admission  still 
leaves  to  be  settled  what  that  is  which  is  wanted  in  the  learned 
to  qualify  them  to  be  foremost  in  discovering  and  difiusing  usefol 
truths,  and  what  that  is  in  the  unlearned  which  confers  this  dis- 
tinction upon  them. 

T.  We  must  look  to  you  to  point  out  what  that  is  which  is 
needful  to  raise  the  learned,  who  are  so  much  above  the  un- 
learned in  some  respects,  to  a  level  with  them  in  others. 

P.  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  I  shall  be  able  to  satisfy  you; 
but  the  subject  is  worth  inquiring  into,  even  if  it  is  beyond  our 
power  to  clear  it  up.  Some  part  of  this  apparent  and  undesir- 
able disparagement  of  what  is  included  under  the  names  of 
education  and  learning,  may  originate  in  a  confused  and  mis- 
taken use  of  those  terms.  Kun  over  in  your  minds  the  qualifi- 
cations which,  in  your  opinion,  entitle  a  man  to  take  rani 
among  educated  and  learned  men. 

T.  We  Bupi^oae  \^ift.\»  ^\"e»  "t«:s^  ^^xjI^l  be  denied  to  no  mac 
who  was  an  aecom^\\ft\^^^  c\3.^'^\q,^  ^Osi-Ossct^  ^^^^\jis^^^s!^^    i^ 
learning  of  YfUcb.  aiB^mSQ^^"^^^  xsk^^ws^^  V^^^^-sas.  ^^>^ 
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the  stamp  and  the  promise,  and  who,  besides,  was  well  read  in 
modem  literature,  that  of  foreign  countries  included. 

P.  Would  accomplishments  like  these  be  possible  with  a 
rery  limited  and  superficial  knowledge  both  of  physical  and 
social  science  ? 

T.  They  would;  but  the  capacity,  matured  by  the  acquisition 
of  such  attainments,  would  remove  all  doubts  as  to  their 
possessors  being  able,  in  case  of  need,  to  master  other  attain- 
ments, and  being  free  from  all  that  narrowness  which  dis- 
inclines from  the  examination  and  study  of  the  novelties 
presented  for  that  purpose  by  the  ordinary  current  of  events. 

P.  An  educated  and  learned  man,  in  the  common  accepta- 
tion of  the  terms,  will  mean  a  man  well  versed  in  literature, 
ancient  and  modem,  and  I  will  add,  besides,  what  does  not 
always  accompany  this  knowledge,  familiar  with  the  ideas, 
manners,  and  transactions  treated  of  in  that  literature.  We 
shall,  then,  know  this  much  of  him :  that  he  has  considerable 
powers  of  application,  and  that  he  h£is  been  in  the  habit  of 
mastering  what  he  applies  himself  to ;  that,  as  part  of  his 
classical  entertainments,  he  is  familiar  with  the  ideas  as  well 
as  the  literature  of  the  ancients,  and  that  with  his  modem 
literature  is  united  fetoiliarity  with  the  topics  generally  handled 
by  literary  men.  What  will  you  know  or  infer  from  all  this 
of  his  readiness  to  inquire  into  new  stiggestions,  and  of  his 
sagacity  in  detecting  their  merits  or  demerits  ? 

Ti  We  can  hardly  be  expected  to  infer  much  more  than 
that  he  will  most  likely  surpass,  in  all  these  respects,  less  or 
in  educated  men. 

P.  Suppose  the  new  suggestion  bore  upon  a  chemical 
subject,  what  would  your  expectation  be  of  him,  as  compared 
-mill  an  accomplished  chemist  ? 

T,  The  chemist,  of  course,  would  take  a  more  lively  interest 
in  any  subject  connected  with  his  own  science,  and  be  more 
likely  to  investigate  it  to  good  purpose. 

P.  "Would  joni  answer  be  simWar,  \i  \5aft  «Q.^%<b'^^'s^^^^^^ 
upon  phyBwlogy,  upon  astronomy,  -o^oa  madfikSSJ^^'s*,  ^^  ^oc^^'^ 
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any  other  department  of  knowledge  which  involTed  the  necessity 
of  tracing  canse  and  effect^  and  of  selecting  and  nsing  the 
appropriate  means  to  ends,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
observations  and  experiments  requisite  for  establishing  tbt 
connection  ? 

T.  It  would.  We  perceive  that  you  incline  to  have  the 
attention  of  the  young  more  directed  than  it  has  hitherto  beea 
to  science. 

P.  You  compel  me  to  cantion  yon  again.  Ton  really  pught 
not  to  be  perpetually  on  the  watch  to  ascertain  whiUier  my 
inclinations  may  lead  me.  They  may  lead  me  astray;  but 
they  need  not  for  that  reason  mislead  you.  Your  leanings 
may  be  in  that  direction.  Or  they  may  have  been  in  aa 
opposite  direction,  and  you  are  beginning  to  suspect  mis- 
direction. But,  because  my  questions  disturb  your  feelings 
of  security,  do  not  conclude  that  when  you  waver  on  one  side, 
I  incline  to  the  other.  A  new  suggestion,  destined  to  change 
the  &ce  of  the  earth,  has  been  made  within  our  recollection 
by  George  Stephenson.  Was  it  welcomed  more  heartily  by 
engineers  than  by  scholars,  by  men  of  science  than  by  men  of 
letters  ? 

T.  It  is  said  that  he  was  opposed  by  the  whole  corps  of 
scientific  engineers. 

P.  And  how  did  it  fare  with  the  suggestions  of  Harvey  and 
Jenner  ?  Did  they  derive  their  support  from  scientific  men, 
X.  e.  from  the  men  presumed  to  be  scientific  in  their  own  pro- 
fessions, or  from  those  continually  forthcoming  vigorous  and 
intelligent  recruits  out  of  the  masses  not  yet  immovably  tied 
down  to  the  knowledge  or  science,  call  it  which  you  will,  so  fcr 
accepted  ? 

T,  Having  first  shaken  us,  you  are  now  making  UB 
oscillate. 

P.  K  after  being  shaken  out  of  repose  in  error,  and  set 
oscillating  in  do\ibt,  you  should  gravitate  towards  a  course  of 
inquiry  thai  mfl.  \e«k^  ^wi  \»^  <i<2rK:^<!J^<25^^  W  -^bich  you  can 
/rive  satislactoxy  Te«i.^0T5a>  ^wi^^^  i^'t^^^as?^\iS5K>£Si5|^^i^^^ 
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you.  I  must  draw  your  attention  to  another  phenomenon 
exhibited  to  the  world  by  men  of  science.  Are  you  not 
aware  that  men  of  wide  reputation  for  eminence  in  special 
sciences  have  been  victims  of  the  most  childish  superstitions, 
enchained  by  the  wildest  of  obsolete  prejudices,  and  bam- 
boozled and  befooled  by  impostors  who  rival  professed  coiyurors 
in  everything  except  their  skill  and  plain-dealing  ? 

T.  We  are;  and  yet  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  think 
that  either  literary  or  scientific  attainments  tend  to  disincline 
men  to  listen  to  new  suggestions,  or  to  unfit  them  for  investi- 
gating and  accepting  what  of  truth  such  suggestions  may 
contain. 

P.  I  don*t  know  why  you  should  make  any  effort  for  the 
purpose.  It  would  interest  me  grea%,  and  perhaps  it  might 
interest  you  also,  to  ascertain  whether  there  is  any  process 
which  literary  and  scientific  men  have  been  put  through  that 
disinclines  them  to  look  at  suggestions  apparently  subversive 
of  some  of  their  established  convictions  ;  from  which  process. 
men  not  regularly  trained  to  literature  or  science  may  have 
escaped.     Can  you  think  of  any  ? 

T.  You  are  taking  us  out  of  our  depth. 
P.  I  may  possibly  be  out  of  my  own  also.  Let  us  try  in 
another  direction.  You  are,  doubtless,  acquainted  with  many 
men  who  have  obtained  diplomas,  and  who  have  passed  exami- 
nations with  similar  success  according  to  the  examiners* 
reports.  Do  they  all  stand  equally  high  in  your  estimation, 
either  for  the  solidity  of  their  attainments,  or  for  the  ardour 
vith  which  they  are  trying  to  perfect  them  ? 

T.  Certainly  not.  Some  of  the  men,  we  are  confident,  did 
little  more  than  cram  for  their  examinations.  Others  pur- 
sued their  studies  with  ardour  for  the  sake  of  the  knowledge 
and  self-improvement  which  they  were  intent  upon,  going 
through  the  ordeal  of  examination  as  a  passport  to  enter  upon 
iheir  professions.  Men  of  the  latter  stamp  are  found  to  stand 
lower  than  some  of  their  cramming  com'^e^\\Ar£^\ii\^<^  ^^^ssssk.- 
ner*B  reports ;  hut  they  soon  go  a-b.e9i&.  m^'b* 
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P.  Granting  eqnality  according  to  some  standard  of  Kterary 
and  scientific  attainments,  but  inequality  as  regards  ardour  fsr 
tmth  and  self-improvement,  where  shonld  you  expect  to  find 
greater  readiness  to  consider  and  appreciate  new  suggestions  t 

T,  Among  those,  of  course,  who  were  superior  in  zeal  for 
truth  and  self-improvement. 

P.  Supposing  these  latter  to  be  greatly  inferior  in  literaiy 
and  scientific  knowledge,  should  you  expect  that  they  will  be 
also  inferior  in  readiness  to  consider  and  appreciate  new 
Suggestions  as  stepping-stones  to  new  truths  and  Belf-improre- 
inent? 

T.  On  the  contrary,  we  should  expect  that  superioiitj  ol 
zeal  for  self-improvement  would  more  than  compensate  fior  con- 
siderable inferiority  in  the  amount  of  knowledge  actually  in 


P.  To  revert  to  the  different  influence  upon  the  undersliDd- 
ing  and  the  disposition  between  literary  and  soientifie  studies, 
the  one  having  to  do  with  language  and  the  other  with  the 
connection  of  cause  and  effect  in  phenomena ;  which,  in  yoor 
opinion,  would  most  predispose  students  to  welcome  and  inves- 
tigate new  suggestions  ? 

T.  Scientific  studies  ;  for  a  student  cannot  engage  in  than 
without  having  phenomena  new  to  him,  and  perhaps  to  the 
world,  forced  upon  him :  whereas  the  student  of  classical 
literature  is  essentially  buried  in  the  past,  and  the  student  of 
modem  literature  is  not  likely  to  be  tempted  &r  into  the 
fdture.  But  we  must  not  forget,  with  every  wish  to  lead  youth 
to  engage  in  scientific  studies,  that  great  authorities  hold  thst 
literary  studies  ought  to  take  precedence.  Literature,  they  saj, 
is  better  fitted  than  science  to  the  juvenile  capacity;  and 
profound  scholarship — for  that  is  the  name  given  to  high 
attainments  in  literature — ^is  the  best  preparation  both  for  the 
performance  of  professional  duties  and  for  mastering  the  diffi- 
culties of  BciencQ, 

P.  I  "have  "heot^  \5a^'^  Tift>ass^  ^^o^'ssi^  -^^^^j^unded,  and 
would  gladVj  con^ivdiet  wi^  crv^^wa^  ^^^^SM8»&sj^\a.^sss5^'^ 
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it.  Good  scholars  and  nniyersity  men  keep  repeaidng  it.  But 
the  rapid  and  wide  development  of  scientific  traths  of  late 
years  is  sweeping  this  with  other  unwarranted  assumptions 
into  the  ohsolete  past.  An  ex-judge,  in  imitation  of  Canute 
of  old,  was  valiantly  placing  himself  not  long  ago,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  current.  If  the  question  were  to  he  determined  hy 
authority,  and  the  ohject  of  classical  attainments  was  to  produce 
a  judge  distinguished  for  a  rigorous  administration  of  the  law 
as  he  found  it,  without  a  useful  thought  for  its  amendment,  a 
strenuous  leaner  upon  precedents,  whether  favourahle  or  not 
to  the  progress  of  society,  and  a  determined  opponent  of  every 
reform  that  might  he  wrung  during  his  career  from  those  who 
held  hard  hy  what  had  heen  handed  down  to  them^  as  regard- 
less of  new  and  improved  thoughts  as  handloom  weavers  were 
of  the  overwhelming  power  of  steam :  in  that  case  the  superior 
efficacy  of  literature  in  forming  the  mind  is  not  to  he  douhted. 
But  a  question  such  as  this  is  not  to  he  settled  hy  authority, 
least  of  all  hy  that  of  a  mind  formed  through  a  long  course 
of  deference  to  authority  and  precedents,  any  dawning  disposi- 
tion to  original  inquiry  having  heen  stifled  in  classical  litera- 
ture. Neither  you  nor  I  can  lay  claim  to  much  scholarship, 
but  does  your  experience  lead  you  to  think  that  knowledge  of 
language  is  hotter  and  more  easily  attained  through  objects  and 
ideas,  or  independently  of  them  ? 

T.  Some  of  us  have  tried  both  Ways*  Among  us  there  is 
now  but  one  opinion — ^that  instruction  in  objects  and  pheno- 
mena should  proceed  pari  passu  with,  if  it  do  not  take  the  lead 
of,  instruction  in  language,  with  a  view  even  to  literary  attain- 
ments alone. 

P.  Would  this  opinion  be  strengthened,  if  your  wish  were 
to  qualify  your  pupils  for  grappling  with  the  realities  of  life — 
matters  known,  and  matters  to  be  learned  ? 

T.  Certainly  it  would. 

P.  Would  extra  literary  attainments  be  deariy  purchased  by 
the  sacrifice  of  any  portion  of  these  \aUet  c^^iS^'ii'^NStfi^^ 

Tk  We  abonld  say  at  a  frightful  ^fdce. 
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P.  D066  it  not,  to  say  the  least,  admit  sufficiently  of  donU 
to  deserve  very  serious  consideration,  whether  that  exdusiTB 
straining  after  literary  cultivation  does  not  tend  to  disinclme 
for  the  examination  of  new  suggestions,  thoughts^  and  mani- 
festations, the  sources  whence  all  further  progress  must  ema- 
nate ? 

T.  We  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  to  pursue  such  a  course 
with  the  young  is  most  reprehensihle,  and  must  impede  that 
increase  and  spread  of  knowledge  which  it  is  the  duty  of 
everybody  to  promote. 

P.  If  these  considerations  were  to  obtain  weight,  and  lead  to 
a  greater  attention  to  scientific,  in  combination  with  literary 
attainments,  we  should  still  have  to  inquire  whether  there  has 
been  any  peculiarity  in  the  method  of  imparting  instruction, 
which  can  have  led  men  called  scientific,  to  oppose  fiercely,  as 
worthless  novelties,  some  of  the  noblest  contributions  to  science. 
You  know  how  fond  I  am  of  so  conducting  lessons  as  to  lead 
pupils  to  make  for  themselves  the  discoveries  which  have 
already  been  made  by  others,  to  prove  what  they  accept  as 
truths,  to  disprove  what  they  reject  as  errors.  Do  you  think,  if 
instruction  were  always  conveyed,  when  possible,  in  that  manner, 
the  practice  of  presenting  successive  items  of  knowledge  as 
truths  to  be  accepted  without  question  being  avoided,  that  any 
advance  would  be  made  towards  producing  a  readiness,  or  pre- 
venting a  disinclination  to  attend  to  new  suggestions,  and  to 
seek  for  evidence  of  what  of  truth  or  error  might  be  lurking  in 
them? 

T.  "We  can  hardly  suppose  that  any  teachers  would  dissent 
from  your  opinion,  that  it  is  desirable  to  lead  pupils  to  observe, 
to  examine,  to  weigh  evidence  for  and  against,  to  adopt  con- 
clusions, and  then  to  test  them ;  in  other  words,  to  give 
pupils  those  helps  which  their  teachers*  superiority  places  at 
their  disposal  to  make  their  own  discoveries.  The  process  of 
making  discoveriea  mxis^i  \ft«us^  l\ift  understanding  in  a  more 
healthy  state  to  deal  m\k  iatot^  Tis^  «Q%^^'?^av.^iiA^*^Q5s^ 
accepting  diBcovexiea  lea^L^  m-aAa,    "^V^  ^^'^^^wi.  ViSisa.'^^ 
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eesSy  they  mil  say,  is  its  tedioasness,  its  difficulty,  its  all  but 
impracticability. 

P.  May  not  every  particle  of  this  objection  originate  in 
deficiency  of  teaching  power  ?  You  have  talked  of  a  cram  for 
literary  honours.  May  there  not  also  be  a  cram  for  the  scien- 
tific ?  And  may  not  the  end  of  both  be  a  sense  of  repletion,  an 
absence  of  appetite  for  further  acquirements,  a  want  of  relish 
for  intellectual  exercise,  a  lethargic  dislikjB  of  all  intruders 
upon  those  who  are  perfectly  satisfied,  confined  within  a  small 
circle  of  knowledge,  unconscious  of  the  wider  expanse  from 
which  they  are  self-excluded  ? 

T.  Giving  the  fullest  weight  to  all  your  reflections  upon  the 
method  of  conducting  education — ^particularly  that  which  is 
regarded  as  superior  education — ^you  appear  to  ns  to  have  failed 
in  accounting  for  the  inveterate  dislike  which  is  felt  both  to  your 
proposed  exclusion  of  the  Bible  from  schools,  and  to  your 
methods  of  instruction. 

P.  If  this  inveterate  dislike  be  as  strong  as  you  represent, 
and  as  I  apprehend  it  to  be,  may  it  not  originate  partly  in 
moral,  and  not  wholly  in  intellectual  causes  ? 

T.  We  do  not  know  how  they  can  be  entirely  separated. 
Increase  of  knowledge  brings  wii^  it  change  of  judgment ;  and 
is  not  that  a  new  moral  cause  ? 

P.  Certainly;  and  my  language  requires  to  be  corrected. 
My  thoughts,  just  now,  in  drawing  a  distinction  between  intel- 
lectual and  moral  causes,  were  fixed  upon  those  exercises  of 
the  intellect  which  are  directed  to  the  physical  sciences.  I 
would  not  even  say  that  moral  causes  are  entirely  severed  from 
them.  But  I  was  leaving  aside  those  exercises  of  the  intellect 
which  are  turned  upon  the  moral  and  social  sciences — upon 
the  causes  and  consequences  of  human  conduct.  Intellectual 
and  moral  causes  in  that  branch  of  study  are  indeed  insepa- 
rable. You  have  recognized  the  superior  influence  upon  the 
understanding  of  actively  discovering  over  passively  receiving 
a  scientific  truth.  Would  the  first  method  of  ^Q£Qkrai%^\s^^^t55S. 
trath  also  extern  a  superior  infiuence  ^ 
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T.  Even  more  strongly.  The  experience  Wldeh  we  haY6 
so  fax  gained  in  teaching  onr  own  children,  has  impressed  us 
deeply  with  the  beneficial  consequences  of  this  mode  of  teach- 
ing moral  truths,  or  rather  of  leading  the  children  to  learn 
them. 

P.  As  our  object  just  now  is  to  account  for  the  reluctance  to 
listen  to  new  suggestions,  and  even  to  admit  the  possibility  ol 
extracting  moral  truths  and  considerations,  hitherto  unthon^ 
of,  out  of  them,  I  will  ask  whether  a  knowledge  of  the  distine- 
tions  between  right  and  wrong,  just  and  uijust,  true  and  &l86, 
pious  and  impious,  is  supposed  to  be  imparted  at  our  md? er- 
sities  ? 

jT.  Even  to  us  you  ought  not  to  put  a  question  in  a  fima, 
which  if  it  were  put  to  tl^e  University  authorities,  would  be 
considered  an  insult.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  those  difl* 
tinctions  are  specially  meant  to  be  taught  there,  whatever  m 
may  think  of  their  method  of  teaching.  The  students  who  an 
destined  for  holy  orders,  are  they  not  also  destined  to  diss€Uii* 
nate  this  knowledge  throughout  the  land  ? 

P.  We  now  have  the  subject  of  our  inquiry  well  before  ub. 
How  are  the  most  carefully  educated,  and  particularly  our 
future  clergy,  taught  the  distinctions  between  right  and  wrong, 
just  and  unjust,  true  and  false,. good  and  bad,  pious  and  im- 
pious ?  Are  they,  under  capable  guidance,  invited  to  inquire, 
and  to  discover  for  themselves  some  test  by  which  they  may  ba 
helped  to  draw  these  distinctions,  or  are  they  partly  oohb- 
manded,  partly  encouraged  by  example  and  advice,  to  accept 
these  distinctions  ready  drawn  for  them  by  others  ? 

1\  We  are  not  aware  that  the  practice  of  searching  for  tin 
foundation  of  the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong,  is  at  il 
cultivated  in  our  universities.  We  can  only  speak  from  hetf- 
say.  Our  impression  is  that  students  there  are  expected  ta 
receive  moral  and  religious  precepts  unquestioned,  are  cautionai 
against  muoh  cyiestioning,  and  that  their  acquirements  in  nhsi 
goes  by  the  hbxql^  ol  tx^ot^  ^^^<()!e«^G^  %s<b  ostimaied  by  tbt 
aoouxaoy  and.  x^\i6Xi^^esi!^^  ^1  ^^  i&sa&ssc^u^  ^BS^^sj^Nik^^ 
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contents  of  books — ^to  what  other  people  have  pronounced  to  be 
30und  doctrine. 

P.  May  I  record  it  as  your  opinion,  that  the  examiners  and 
judges  of  university  proficiency  in  moral  philosophy  are  more 
intent  upon  ascertaining  that  students  have  acquired  the 
ability  to  reproduce  other  people's  thoughts,  than  that  they 
have  acquired  any  thoughts  of  their  oym  useful  to  possess  or 
(Bieditable  to  produce  ? 

Tf  Our  impression  certainly  is  that  the  studies  of  the  young 
men  at  our  universities  are  conducted  more  with  a  v;ew  to 
qualify  them  to  reproduce  doctrines  ready  prepared  for  them, 
and  to  explain  and  justify  those  doctrines  by  prearrange^ 
arguments  and  proofs  held  to  be  suficient,  rather  than  to 
produce  doctrines  made  their  own  by  careful  study  and  selec- 
tion, to  state  the  grounds  on  which  they  have  adopted  those 
doctrines  in  preference  to  many  others,  and  to  answer  the 
objections  that  might  be  plausibly  urged  against  them. 

P.  Is  not  the  application  of  such  a  test  likely  to  lead  to 
what  you  call  a  oram — a  cram  morally,  aE!  weU  as  a  pram 
intellectually  ? 

T.  We  don't  see  our  way  to  defend  the  practice,  or  to  under- 
stand how  students  can  escape  damage  from  it. 

P.  As  far  as  instruction  in  morals  and  religion  is  conoemedi 
it  would  be  an  ii\justice  to  our  universities  to  suppose  that 
more  than  ordinary  pains  are  not  taken  to  give  their  theolo* 
ffical  students  the  full  benefit  of  it.  If  £rom  the  method  of 
imparting  instruction  in  morals,  we  turn  to  the  examination  of 
its  results,  we  can  look  to  no  quarter  so  appropriately  as  to  the 
clerical.  In  our  earlier  conversations  wd  referred  to  some  of 
the  extraordinary  reversals  of  judgment  that  have  occurre4 
within  the  century  upon  the  kinds  of  conduct  which  ought  to 
be  sanctioned  or  otherwise.  How  have  the  clergy  figured  in 
regard  to  these  great  national  and  moral  improvements  ? 

T*  As  a  rule,  they  do  not  profess  to  put  themselves  forward. 
We  don't  know  on  what  prinpiple  they  conduct  their  tAi^<^\^5^^ 
Hbejr  are  conspieuona  for  their  acUvil]  wA  3i<qsh^^<^^sql  ^&ai^« 
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table  works.  That  merit  is  due  to  them.  But  their  teaching 
seems  to  be  as  far  removed  as  possible  from  rules  of  conduct 
applicable  to  the  everyday  work  of  life. 

P.  This,  of  itself,  is  not  a  commendable  result  of  University 
instruction.  But  when  they  have  taken  a  part,  and  the  bishops 
by  their  position  are  compelled  to  do  so,  have  they  been  for- 
ward or  backward  in  promoting  all  those  changes  which  are 
now  unanimously  admitted  to  be  improvements — substitutions 
of  the  better  for  the  worser  judgment,  of  truth  for  error,  of 
right  for  wrong  ? 

T.  They  have  the  reputation  of  having  been  backward ;  and 
we  cannot  prove  that  they  do  not  deserve  it. 

P.  Even  if  this  reputation  or  imputation  be  nndeserved,  is 
it  not  sad  that  it  should  be  afloat,  whether  owing  to  popnlar 
ignorance,  or  to  the  over-modesty  on  the  part  of  the  deigy, 
which  keeps  them  back  from  claiming  a  reputation  more  in 
harmony  with  their  merits  ? 

T.  We  wish  they  would  get  rid  of  their  over-modesty,  if  that 
alone  stands  in  the  way  of  their  disproving  so  odious  an  impn- 
tajiion. 

P.  But  if  there  be  some  foundation  for  the  character  which 
they  have  earned,  swelled  into  undue  proportions,  as  will  happen 
when  people  are  kept  in  the  dark,  the  real  proportions  of  a  cha- 
racter attached  to  so  important  a  body  as  our  most  prominently 
placed  instructors  must  interest  us  deeply.  Ought  we  not 
to  be  anxious — to  be  almost  deprived  of  peace  of  mind,  till 
convinced  that  we  had  spared  no  pains  in  order  to  ascertftin 
the  causes  which  lead  to  a  disposition,  if  not  to  obstruct,  cer- 
tainly to  hang  back  from  promoting  progress  ?  Can  theological 
studies,  as  they  are  pursued,  in  any  way  favour  the  idea  that 
new  developments  are  not  to  be  expected;  that  it  is  wrong  even 
to  look  for  them  ? 

T.  We  should  say  that  they  did,  so  far  as  students  are  con- 
fined within  ceTtaiu  limits  of  inquiry,  or,  if  that  be  an  incorrect 
mode  of  Btatia^  ^^le^  ^i«i.c^aR.^^  ^^*C\^W'js^rsi.tft  arrive  at  certain 
conclnsiona  aftei  mcjoiq* 
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P.  I  have  often  wondered  that  professors  of  theology 
should  inflict  these  cramping  conditions  npon  their  pupils. 
Have  they  less  faith  than  teachers  of  science  in  the  trath 
of  what  they  teach,  or  less  confldence  in  their  teaching 
power  ? 

T.  They  would  admit  neither.  The  rule  imposed  upon 
theological  students  arises  out  of  the  very  nature  of  the  subject 
to  be  learned — ^the  Scriptures;  in  which  there  has  been,  and  can 
be,  no  change.       • 

P.  Are  the  professors  and  students  of  theology,  and  the 
professors  and  students  of  science,  differently  circumstanced  in 
reality,  or  only  in  appearance  ?  You  say  that  the  Scriptures 
are  unchanged  and  unchangeable.  Is  this  more  true  of  the 
Scriptures  than  of  the  order  of  nature — of  the  laws  of  the 
tmiyerse  and  of  its  component  parts,  the  foundation  and  ma- 
terial of  all  science  ?  Does  any  body  pretend  that  they  have 
changed  ? 

T.  They  may  not  actually  have  changed ;  but  to  men's  eyes 
and  hands  they  have  changed,  and  greatly  too.  Since  the 
Scriptures  were  vouchsafed  to  man,  the  universe  and  all  its  parts 
are  to  man  as  if  they  had  been  remodelled. 

P.  And  yet  the  structure  of  the  universe  and  of  all  its  parts 
is  unchanged  ? 

T.  If  we  did  not  know  you  so  well,  we  thould  think  you  a 
little  captious.  The  foundation  and  material  of  science,  as 
jou  term  them,  are  unchanged ;  but  men  through  successive 
ages,  by  observation,  experiment,  and  reflection,  have  become 
acquainted  with  so  many  particulars  previously  unknown  to  them, 
that  the  world  of  their  forefathers  may  ahnost  be  said  to  have 
given  place  to  a  new  world. 

P.  And  in  what  state  of  mind,  in  regard  to  this  new  world, 
are  modem  men  of  science  ?  Do  they  think  they  have  reached 
the  limits  of  what  can  be  learned  of  it  ? 

T.  They  would  smile  at  our  simplicity  if  we  were  to  put 
such  a  question  to  them. 

P.  Am  I  wrong  in  concluding  thai  ^ou  «^^^^wSa^sjL^*^sss«» 
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far:  that  students  of  theology  and  students  of  science  are 
similarly  circumstanced  in  this  respect — ^that  the  foundation 
and  material  for  their  studies  are,  so  far  as  they  know,  un- 
changed and  unchangeahle  9  Briefly  expressed,  the  "  word  " 
is  the  subject  to  be  studied  by  one,  the  **  world  "  by  the  other: 
each  what  it  was  in  the  beginning ;  each  destined,  so  far  as  we 
know,  to  continue  as  it  is  and  has  been  to  the  end. 

T,  Are  not  some  of  the  discoveries  made  by  geologists  a 
little  at  variance  with  a  statement  so  generftlly  expressed  ? 

P.  I  never  heard  it  maintained,  remarkable  as  may  hare 
been  the  changes  in  the  arrangements  and  combinations  of  the 
elementary  substances  of  which  the  earth  is  constituted,  that 
the  elements  themselves  are  different.  There  are  no  trnths 
connected  with  chemistry,  electricity,  astronomy,  &c,,  that  the 
ihasters  of  those  sciences  would  not  be  prepared  to  say  have 
held  good  within  the  period  recorded  in  history.  To  guard 
against  the  chances  of  error  suggested  by  your  question,  shall 
we  limit  ourselves  to  saying  that  the  **  word  **  and  the  "  world," 
as  subjects  of  study,  have  undergone  no  change  since  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  and  that  they  are  accepted 
for  purposes  of  study  as  unchangeable  ?j 

T.  As  all  the  researches  of  scientific  lh6n  proceed  upon  the 
assumption  of  an  established  order  of  nature,  we  cannot  object 
to  start  from  this  position. 

P.  Let  us  now  inquire  how  the  two  classes  of  subjects  in- 
cluded respectively  in  the  **  word  "  and  the  **  world,"  so  similar 
as  to  their  presenting  unchanged  and  unchanging  matter  for 
investigation,  are  treated  by  students.  The  students  of  the 
**  world,"  you  say,  would  smile  at  my  simplicity,  if  I  intimated 
a  doubt  whether  they  thought  they  had  any  thing  more  to  learn. 
How  is  it  with  the  students  of  the  "  word  "  ? 

T.  They  are  also  busily  engaged  in  making  themselres 
acquainted  with  their  bratich  of  study. 

P.  ^e  "wiSl  ^ant  that  both  classes  of  students  Are  equally 
earnest  and  ec^-aXV^  m^xi^Hxvwi^,  "^^-^  ^<5k  \Svq.^  respectiTely 
prosecute  fkeii'^oxVi     kN>  NXsl^  ^:^«sJSs.  ^\  ^^^nsssl^Ns^^ 
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engaged  in  ascertaining  what  the  fathers  of  science  thought  and 
said  hundreds  of  years  ago,  learning  ancient  languages  in  order 
to  read  their  lucuhrations  in  the  original,  tacitly  assuming  that 
all  the  knowledge  which  they  can  hope  to  acquire  is  only  to  he 
drawn  from  those  ancient  sources  ?  or  are  their  thoughts  prin- 
cipally bent  upon  turning  to  account  each  advance  in  know- 
ledge beyond  that  made  by  their  predecessors,  to  use  it  as  a 
power  by  which  to  discover  something  more,  with  the  conviction 
strong  upon  them  that  the  mine  of  discoveries  yet  to  be  ex- 
plored is  inexhaustible  ? 

T.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  state  of  mind,  and  the 
method  of  proceeding  based  upon  it^  with  students  of  science, 
is  not  only  that  they  know  much  more  than  their  fbre&thers, 
but  that  their  children  and  children's  children  for  many  gene* 
rations  are  destined,  by  continual  searching,  to  heap  acquire- 
ment upon  acquirement. 

P.  WiU  you  now  tell  me  what  students  in  theology  are 
doing? 

T.  We  suppose  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  are  doing  the 
yery  reverse  of  these  things.  They  recognize  that  they  have 
in  the  Scriptures  a  mine  of  spiritual  knowledge.  But  they 
have  no  notion  of  striking  any  new  guiding  light  out  of  it.  It 
would  be  considered  dimgerous,  if  not  sinful,  to  make  the 
attempt.  At  all  events,  it  is  discouraged.  There  are  the 
Scriptures.  Students  have  to  learn  what  is  in  them.  The 
mastery  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  languages  wiM 
enable  them  to  compare  the  originals  with  the  translations ;  and 
they  may  study  what  divines  and  others  who  have  established  a 
reputation  for  piety  and  learning  have  considered  them  to  con- 
tain. They  may  then  repeat  and  promulgate  what  they  have 
learned,  provided  it  be  certified  by  the  authorities  of  their 
own  days  to  correspond  with  the  doctrine  received  in  the 
past. 

P.  Before  I  ask  what  difference  of  effects  must  be  produced 
on  the  understandings  and  feelings  of  two  cla«a^5&  ^1  ^^i^^sss^ 
yrbo  pursue  bo  yerj  diffierent  ft  ccraiEB  m  ^Sckssvt  ^te^Ssswe^^^^'f^^ 
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pat  the  matter  in  another  point  of  view.  It  is  difficnlt  and 
important  enough  to  deserve  all  the  light  that  can  be  thrown 
npon  it,  and  to  require  examination  on  all  sides.  Let  us  con- 
sider how  men  in  their  collective  capacity  are  conducting  and 
have  conducted  themselves  in  regard  to  what  theologians  will 
not,  I  presume,  object  to  their  being  called,  the  two  great  gifts 
bestowed  upon  them — the  "  world  "  and  the  "  word."  How  do 
they  study  the  first  ? — as  if  they  knew  all,  or  as  if  they  had 
yet  much  to  learn  about  it  ? 

T.  As  if  they  had  much  to  learn.  Each  generation  of  eta- 
dents  goes  to  the  work  in  the  persuasion  that  it  has  two  things 
to  accomplish :  one  to  make  itself  acquainted  with  what  has 
already  been  learned;  the  other  to  make  a  further  inroad, 
with  the  aid  of  that  knowledge,  upon  the  ignorance  from  which 
it  seems  to  be  man's  destiny  gradually,  through  ages»  to  eman- 
cipate himself. 

P.  How  do  they  study  the  second  ? — as  if  they  knew  all,  or 
as  if  they  had  yet  much  to  learn  about  it  ? 

T.  As  if  all  that  could  be  learned  had  already  been  learned; 
and  as  if  the  task  allotted  to  each  generation  of  students  was 
confined  to  mastering  that  knowledge,  by  studying  what  past 
authorities  had  pronounced  it  to  be.  The  further  duty  appended 
to  this  task  is  to  preserve  the  knowledge  which  is  thus  in- 
herited, and  hand  it  down  to  another  generation  in  the  same 
state  of  preservation  that  it  had  been  imparted. 

P.  Would  these  two  courses  of  study,  pursued  in  so  veiy 
different  a  spirit,  produce  difierent  states  of  mind  in  the  stu- 
dents ? 

T.  Students  who  pursued  both  would  feel  it  to  be  their  duty 
as  well  as  their  inclination  to  be  on  the  alert  for  discovery  in 
the  first ;  while  in  the  second  it  would  be  their  duty  to  repress 
any  inclination  even  to  think  discovery  possible. 

P.  While  we  separate  science  from  theology,  the  "  world** 
from  the  "word,"  for  the  convenience  of  studying  each  mi- 
nutely and  uninterruptedly,  can  they  be  kept  apart  in  reality, 
as  though  they  \(iex^  ^li^d-^  \xiL^avi\iacted  ? 
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T.  We  suppose  not.  But  we  are  not  quite  sure  that  we 
perceive  the  scope  of  your  question. 

P.  My  purpose  will  be  gained  if  you  will  tell  me  whether 
you  think  that  a  student  of  theology  in  these  days,  if  en- 
lightened with  merely  a  smattering  of  modem  science,  could 
read  and  interpret  the  Scriptures,  as  he  would  have  read  and 
interpreted  them  500  years  ago  ? 

T.  He  could  not  do  it,  were  he  to  try. 

P.  Would  he  interpret  them  now  more  in  harmony  with 
exalted  notions  of  the  Divine  attributes — more  as  manifesta- 
tions of  the  will  of  Him  who  is  the  perfection  of  goodness 
and  wisdom,  than  he  could  have  interpreted  them  500  years 
ago? 

T*  More  of  course. 

P.  Is  it  a  fact  that  theologians  have  too  often  been  foremost 
in  rejecting  with  indignation  new  contributions  to  science  as 
hostile  to  Scripture,  because  they  were  irreconcilable  with  their 
interpretations  of  Scripture  ? 

T.  We  certainly  have  to  admit  and  regret  that  fact.  Hap- 
pily, succeeding  theologians  have  become  conscious  of  the  mis- 
takes of  their  predecessors,  and  have  discovered  that  the 
Scriptures  are  beautifully  in  harmony  with  interpretations  of 
science  once  by  them  pronounced  to  be  false,  since  admitted  to 
be  incontrovertible. 

P.  May  we  congratulate  modem  theologians  on  having  en- 
tirely abandoned  the  vicious  mental  courses  of  their  prede- 
cessors ? 

T.  Your  congratulations  would,  we  fear,  be  premature. 

P.  Is  it  a  safe  state  of  mind,  to  be  able  to  think  it  possible 
for  any  tmth  to  be  opposed  to  religion  ? 

T.  We  should  call  it  a  most  dangerous  state. 

P.  Does  it  happen  that  students  of  science  are  occasionally 
putting  forward  as  truths  what  in  reality  are  mere  semblances 
of  tmth — ^illusions  imperfectly  examined  ? 

T.  Such  ill-considered  pretensions  have  oft^u  \^^^'d^  ^^^-^ 
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P.  Ought  not  theologians  to  expose  them  as  opposed  to 
religion  ? 

T.  They  wiU  do  that  sufficiently  by  laying  bare  the  illnsiong. 
The  vindications  of  science  and  religion  go  hand  in  hand. 

P.  In  what  state  of  mind  ought  students  of  science  to  be  as 
regards  interpretations  of  Scripture  ? 

T.  Full  of  faith  that  no  new  developments  of  theirs  can  be 
antagonistic  to  religion  correctly  expounded ;  full  of  ardour  to 
strike  out  new  lights,  not  only  far  the  advance  of  scientifie 
knowledge,  but  for  the  additional  power  acquired  of  vindicating 
**  the  ways  of  God  to  man." 

P.  In  what  state  of  mind  ought  students  of  theology  to  be 
as  regards  science  ? 

T.  Anxious  to  avail  themselves  of  every  new  light  and  power 
that  it  can  furnish  wherewith  to  draw  continually  new  instmc- 
tion  and  new  causes  of  reverence  and  gratitude  from  the  nev 
proofis  of  wisdom  and  benevolence  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  their 
fathers;  and  shuddering  at  the  thought  of  ever  presenting 
religion  as  an  obstacle  to  the  reception  of  offerings  from  stu- 
dents of  science.  These  offerings  need  to  be  scrupulously 
examined.  If  unsound,  they  are  false,  and  therefore  contrary 
to  religion.  If  sound,  true,  and  therefore  in  accordance  with 
religion. 

P.  Putting  all  your  answers  together,  do  you  not  think  that 
you  are  provided  with  the  means  of  solving,  partly,  at  all  events, 
the  enigma  which  has  puzzled  you — ^how  it  has  happened  that 
your  instructors  should  have  left  you  so  entirely  unsuspicious  of 
the  incapacity  of  children  to  grapple  with  the  difficulties  and 
appreciate  the  beauties  of  Scripture — sublime  and  striking 
when  brought  to  light — ^though  often  buried  deep  beneath  the 
surface  ?  and  how  it  has  happened  that  you  should  have  been 
led  to  believe  that  all  the  great  truths  contained  in  Scriptnre 
had  been  elaborated  ages  ago  by  our  forefathers,  who  have, 
accordingly,  \e^  u^  nothing  to  do  but  to  study  their  conmients, 
or  repose  upon  \.\i^  aiU^i)![iofv\.^  ^iSJaa-^i^^^^XiSi.^  studied  them, 
holding  in  "pioua  Yioxiot  «cc^  ^\»\ft\ss^\.\ft^as^R^a^i^^^s^ 
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new  manifasiiatioiis  of  wisdom  hitherto  coneealed  frpm  those 
who  lacked  the  aid  since  contrih^ted  through  the  united 
researches  of  all  engaged  in  the  study  of  science  ? 

T.  We  hegin  to  see  how  it  has  happened  that  we  were  sent 
forth  &om  the  training  colleges  in  the  pitiahle  state  i^  which 
you  found  us,  as  regards  the  spiritual  and  moral  portion  of  our 
duties  towards  the  children  under  our  care.  As  we  pertainly 
were  not  acquainted  with  the  principles  and  rules  of  good 
^elf-guidance,  and  could  not,  therefore,  teach  thej|[i ;  so  we 
necessarily  could  not  give  that  intellectual  and  moral  trailing 
which  would  incline  children  to  conform  to  rules  unknoYrn  to 
them  as  well  as  to  ourselves. 

P.  A  few  minutes  will  not  he  misapplied  in  examining  how 
the  right  state  of  mind  in  regard  to  self-guidance  should  he 
cultivated  in  the  young,  so  as  most  certainly  to  produce  the 
desired  effect.  Qpw  do  you  prqpose  to  yourselves  to  conduct 
that  work  ? 

T.  We  shall,  as  nearly  as  possible,  teach  in  the  spirit  of  the 
lessons  which  we  have  so  often  heard  you  give. 

P.  And  what  do  you  conceive  to  he  the  maip  object  iu  all 
my  lessons  ? 

T.  We  conceive  your  object  to  be  two-fold. 

Ist.  By  9,  judicious  selection,  to  place  before  the  cl^ldren 
such  fiEicts,  events,  and  phenomena  as,  with  your  assistance, 
will  be  sure  to  interest  thepi ;  to  awaken  curiosity  and  a  desir^ 
to  learn  more  than.they  already  know  about  them ;  to  lead  them, 
by  skilful  questioning,  to  find  out  for  themselves  all  t)iat  the 
exercise  of  their  own  understandings  can  bring  forth ;  to  supply 
the  material  for  those  gaps  which  their  own  unassisted  faculties 
could  not  otherwise  fill ;  and  lastly,  to  raise  them  to  a  capacity 
of  distinguishing  for  themselves,  amid  all  the  calls  for  action 
and  self-restraint  on  the  part  of  man,  what  conduct  ought  to 
be  classed  as  good,  as  indifierent,  and  as  bad,  and  why. 

2nd.  Progressively  as  the  children  learn  to  recognize  the 
different  characters  of  conduct,  to  bring  to  bear  u.^<\ii  tk<ix^*^ 
ibe  mdueuee^  pt  #$eptipi)|  of  xeBB^cij  oi  cx3^Bfi^^Y«sA,^\^ss$k 
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tation,  80  as  to  evoke  in  them  an  earnest  desire  to  practise  ihd 
conduct  which  they  approve,  to  eschew  the  conduct  which  they 
condemn,  and  to  turn  their  thoughts  in  upon  the  laws  of  their 
own  being — ^upon  their  own  constitution,  physical  and  moral ; 
so  that,  knowing  how  much  they,  in  common  with  all  others,  are 
the  creatures  of  habit,  they  may  resolutely  strive,  by  the  exercise 
of  that  self-discipline  for  which  there  is  no  substitute,  to  become 
the  kind  of  men  that  they  love  and  respect,  and  to  avoid  growing 
into  the  kind  which  they  cannot  but  hate  and  fear  or  despise, 
qualified  as  their  detestation  may  be  by  pity. 

P.  Going  to  your  school-work  animated  with  these  senti- 
ments, I  may  congratulate  you  beforehand  upon  your  success. 
You  will,  of  course,  be  prepared  to  encounter  numerons 
instances  of  failure  and  disappointment.  If  these  beset  people 
in  every  walk  of  life,  how  little  can  the  schoolmaster  expect  to 
escape,  he  being  engaged  in  a  work  more  behind  the  advanced 
knowledge  of  the  age  than  any  other  that  I  can  think  of.  Should 
those  deluded  creatures  of  whom  we  have  spoken  persevere  in 
characterizing  your  proceedings  as  unchristian  or  irreligious, 
their  imputations  need  not  disturb  you.  Silent  contempt, 
not  unmixed  with  pity,  is  the  utmost  that  most  of  them 
deserve. 

Here  and  there,  you  say,  some  of  them  can  and  will  throw 
hindrances  in  your  way.  These  hindrances  must  be  faced;  but 
they  need  not  be  magnified.  Full  often  they  are  rather  hin- 
drances in  appearance  than  in  reality,  and  only  effect  their 
purpose  by  acting  upon  the  fears  of  the  cowards  whom  it  is 
wished  to  obstruct.  That  infamous  practice  of  hurling  what  is 
miscalled  religion  on  the  rail,  to  bring  the  education-train  to  a 
stand,  or  to  upset  it,  will  not  alarm  the  intelligent  engineer,  nor 
even  induce  him  to  shut  off  his  steam.  He  knows  that  he  has 
but  to  deal  with  a  fog-signal  about  to  yield  with  an  explosion 
under  his  wheel. 

Nor  should  "jou  ccmcoi^l  feom  yourselves  that  more  powerful 
and  dangerous  o^^OTieiti\»^  xaa.-^  <st'^^'e»^^^aL\'!iSss.,  "^it  ought  they 
to  make  you  tunx  a^\aL^to^l^^^^^^^  ^-^is^Nass^^^^^-i^ 
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more  determination,  and  call  forth  resources  which  but  for  the 
emergency  might  remain  dormant  within  you  ?  The  flaithfiil 
servant,  bound  on  a  confidential  mission  to  some  distant  part, 
never  loses  sight  of  the  object  of  his  journey.  Floods  may 
make  him  deviate  from  his  beaten  track,  or  shift  from  his 
carriage  to  a  boat.  Or,  if  robbers  infest  the  road,  he  will  form 
his  plan  for  beating  them  off  or  for  circumventing  them,  which- 
ever is  least  likely  to  interfere  with  the  early  and  safe  execution 
of  his  trust. 
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T.  We  have  often  heard  yon  speak  most  hopefnlly  of  the 
prospects  of  a  futnre  improved  state  of  well-being  for  the  great 
mass  of  the  people.  We  wonld  gladly  participate  in  this  hope- 
fulness more  largely  than  we  do ;  bnt  we  cannot  divest  our- 
selves of  a  suspicion  that  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
realizing  your  hopes,  the  means  for  removing  which  yet  renudn 
to  be  pointed  ont,  assuming  that  they  are  to  be  found. 

P.  You  are  still  a  little  faint-hearted.  You  fear  that  the 
fruits  of  the  education  which  you  are  giving,  and  of  the  better 
education  which,  after  more  experience,  may  be  given,  will  not 
quite  come  up  to  my  expectation. 

T,  You  are  not  doing  us  justice.  We  have  full  faith  in 
what  would  be  the  effect  of  universal  education  like  unto  wliai 
you  propose  for  infants  and  children,  if  we  could  but  see  our 
way  to  its  being  given.  But  when  we  reflect  upon  the  won- 
derful advances  in  every  other  work  to  which  man  has  put  his 
hand,  compared  with  those  which  he  has  made  in  educationt 
we  doubt  whether  you  can  have  taken  into  account  all  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  that  work,  granting,  as  we  beUeve  iffe 
may,  that  no  over-estimate  has  been  made  of  its  capabilities 
for  bringing  about  the  improvements  which  you  look  for- 
ward to. 

P.  We  understand  one  another  sufficiently  to  make  it  unne- 
cessary to  go  over  in  detail  the  particulars  of  the  education 
which  we  believe  might  be  given,  and  which  we  are  desirous 
of  assisting  to  \m-^«*xt  to  every  human  being.  It  comprises 
^^nfitruction  in  l\ie  ^u\i\e^  Q»l  ^^  ^siS^  ^  ^'cj^^q  of  discipline 
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P.  To  jii^  3:  ^iis.  :iips  t=  iiiii:  '0.  3»£  •LJia'iTr:  7  htrLLzr^i 

cation  of  liis  siTnTry.  inii  icvrn— .^  i?  .iHfe  liiL  •j:i:n*:"V:^  " 
"What  "WuTiia  thet  rs^ij  le  li  jurrrr'-rg  tislui:!  **  rr^.-i  gii:j, 
knoidedgc  ? 

preside  ore"  uc  'jud  !r.iIcgEa  iz^  -^^--^Zsin^rT.  *i  >=  ii^r 
masters  of  laos:  cc  raz  tziJt.-^^L  izd  ir'iCz:*:."'^^^  -••-::._  .=.  »»::A 
if  not  the  prTT^rrraaf  vL  :rz  ^^-:-^y  •^iL='i==i.  :i^  ^-7-^^^  zi^ds. 
as  "well  as  th«  misiscf  x  inr  -y-  ,^.-i,'  ?ri::::_  j?-  T:^  -::±l-::x-j= 
of  their  derej  v^s  "at  ^c^azisn  :^'  u«  -jr.  .^  t  a.^'  -f 
bodies  may  not  «  si  cnar---,:.  "3.1:  t-:  -i^i^^s^  -.l-t  i:  -^  f 
possible,  more  &h. 

P.  Adopting  S£  sacfceSiji  ti:,::i  -iiH  -c**,.^  Lc  ••.  '-t^ai^,  t 
all  shades  of  Tiinsiinis  11112:1.0.  \^ri\^z.  tl^-zLt^  ^  i:^  L£^ 
blisbed  Church  cc  lsuult  ilsh-'Tz^^^-.  tH  -  :i  s^.  i  ^^  v. 
state  that  you  liiix  iLt  z^.^^.z^:^  -.^^■-  .  -^  r^  » _- -. 
exendses  the  scraxigf^B:  — ^~— •*-  .--.■'  i^-  -^  .::.;-ii-.i  ;_>: 
people,  infant  and  faCLii.  ia*L  ^^,^:.»»:  ■  -.-r  -..;«  jlt  :  -esL^y^ 
tion  which  grres  &  fam.  *:  -.3^^*  .v.-  ^_'.  :::.-:  _j5:<i.-j5.  s;,  i,^^:., 
fested  in  the  peiformfciee:  j?  si/^;^  [.-u>i. 

r.  Whether  thas  irinai^s  >-.   .:   -. .-:.-  -:  ...-^^  :_  j  *:  ^.,j< 
or  for  evil,  we  sec  nc  rafci^i  \    :,  .-„ .-   -._;    :^  --         -     ^    ^.- 
&r  the  most  powez&l  x£  lL  "^tr-.  --"  -.^-  ,-^.  --   1    ' »  .    .  r 
moral  character  of  the  jstu^  Tu*-r-        -;..-.-..    v     -^      -   ,< 
ly  wis*  are  Men  to  i  ^   .j^^,    i,.  .^^.,.,,.    ^  r^.     .- 
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and  the  means  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  those 
objects. 

P.  Would  it  be  rash  to  attempt  to  form  a  judgment  npon 
the  merits  of  any  prevailing  education,  without  being  infonned 
of  the  manners,  customs,  and  modes  of  living  which  flourish 
along  with  it  ? 

T,  It  would  ;  for  although  other  influences  besides  those  of 
education  may  be  at  work  to  give  a  direction  to  manners,  cus- 
toms, and  modes  of  living,  no  single  influence  can  be  so  strong 
as  that  of  the  education  of  the  home,  the  school,  and  the  pulpit, 
in  combination. 

P.  And  how  are  we  to  form  a  judgment  upon  the  varionfl 
manners,  customs,  and  modes  of  living,  whether  comparing  the 
present  with  the  past,  or  those  of  one  nation  with  another  ? 

T.  A  comparison  between  the  diflerent  states  of  well-being, 
between  the  different  supplies  of  food,  raiment,  shelter,  and 
means  of  recreation,  as  well  as  the  states  of  health  and  dura- 
tion of  life,  would  be  our  first  step  towards  forming  such  a 
judgment.  Although  differences  of  position  and  climate  are 
not  without  their  influence,  wherever  we  saw  superiority  of 
well-being  we  should  expect  to  find  superiority  of  character. 
Besides,  we  would  follow  the  course  which  we  pursue  in  teach- 
ing our  boys.  Once  accustomed  to  trace  back  £rom  effects  to 
causes,  and  forward  from  causes  to  effects,  we  could  not  fail  to 
trace,  where  position  and  climate  were  similar,  the  different 
effects  referable  to  differences  of  industry,  intelligence,  skillt 
economy,*  sobriety,  trustworthiness,  and  parental  forethought 
And,  lastly,  we  would  compare  the  most  favourable  state  of 
well-being  of  which  thus  far  we  have  had  experience  with  that 
better  state  which  we  believe  to  be  attainable,  and  try  to  work 
out  what  advances  in  intelligence  and  changes  in  manners, 
habits,  and  modes  of  living  would  assist  us  to  this  better  future 
state. 

P.  I  need.  "liol  ^'sk  the  question.  I  may  assume  that  joti 
are  not  disi^ose^  \.o  t^^\»  %'i^^^*aa^'^^>&Ei.*^^  ^^S6^  of  well-being  to 
'which  "we  \iaN^  ^\^,i\sx'^^  \»is5i^  W^  "s^^^  "^k^ 
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maimers,  cnstoms,  and  modes  of  liying  which  preceded,  if  they 
did  not  cause  it,  nor  even  with  the  manners  and  habits,  im- 
proTed  as  they  are  generally  admitted  to  be,  now  prevalent. 

T.  We  are  quite  prepared  to  admit  our  want  of  entire  satis- 
faction with  the  intelligence,  manners,  customs,  and  modes  of 
living  that  have  so  fer  prevailed,  and  to  state  our  conviction 
that  they  have  not  only  preceded  but  caused  a  large  part  of 
the  destitution  so  generally  deplored.  If  we  examine  the  con- 
duct which  is  mixed  up  with  this  destitution,  do  we  not  see 
drunkenness,  ignorance,  brutality,  dishonesty,  child-neglect, 
and  that  foulest  of  all  the  blots  on  our  manhood,  '^  the  social 
evil"  ?  We  may  meet  with  people  who  doubt  the  possibility 
of  so  improving  intelligence  and  morals  as  to  greatly  diminish 
destitution  and  its  evil  accompaniments,  but  nobody  doubts 
that  the  diminution  would  be  brought  about  were  the  improve- 
ment effected. 

P.  According  to  you,  then,  the  difficulty  to  be  solved  is, 
whether  intelligence  and  morals  can  be  greatly  improved ;  for 
in  proportion  as  they  are  improved,  that  is,  in  proportion  as 
we  get  rid  of  drunkenness,  brutality,  child-neglect,  and  the 
social  evil,  destitution,  the  inevitable  accompaniment  of  all 
these,  will  disappear. 

jT.  That  seems  to  us  to  be  the  difficulty. 

P.  If  we  can  put  our  fingers  upon  a  great  impediment  in 
the  way  of  imparting  intelligence  and  morals — an  impediment 
not  generally  recognized,  but  easily  removed  when  once  recog- 
nized— may  we  n&t  consider  that  we  have  at  least  made  one  step 
towards  solving  the  difficulty  ? 

T.  Certainly ;  and  a  most  important  one  too. 

P.  Have  we  not  in  reality  done  something  more  ?  Do  we 
not  acknowledge  that  education  is  greatly  subjected  to  theo- 
logical influence  ?  and  have  we  not  satisfied  ourselves  of  the 
causes  which  have  retarded  and  still  retard  the  progress  of 
theologico-intelligence  ? 

jT.  We  cannot  deny  that  yon  have  pointed  out  ta  o\a  ^\^^^ 
t»tiB&ction  the  causes  which  have  moA^  \!ici<^  \sX^^^^v^^<^  ^ 
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theologians  lag  beliiiid  the  general  intelligence,  repressed  as 
that  has  heeh  by  the  influence  exercised  over  education  by 
theologians ;  but  these  causes  ought  not  to  be  difficnlt  of 
removal.  It  appears  to  us,  however,  that  the  indifference  in 
acting  up  to  what  intelligence,  imperfect  as  it  is,  clearly  recom- 
mends, is  a  greater  impediment  in  the  way  of  social  improve- 
ment than  even  our  short-comings  in  intelligence. 

P.  If  I  do  not  misunderstand  you,  it  is  your  opinion  that 
although  much  human  misery  is  occasioned  by  want  of  intelli- 
gence, much  more  is  attributable  to  a  laxity  of  conduct,  by  no 
means  pleasant  to  confess,  but  too  plain  to  be  denied. 

T.  And  the  laxity  of  conduct  on  which  our  thoughts  are  jnst 
now  fixed  is  not  that  conduct  in  a  comparatively  few  whicli 
defies  the  will  of  society,  whether  recorded  in  lavra  or  gathered 
from  public  opinion,  but  that  conduct  which  habitually  and  all 
but  universally  disregards  the  plainest  injunctions  of  religion 
as  professed.  Some  people  denounce  this  discrepancy  between 
conduct  and  profession  as  hypocrisy.  But  to  us  it  appears 
like  a  deep-seated  habit  too  strong  to  be  resisted,  while  its 
mastery  is  unperceived ;  whereas  hypocrisy  can  only  be  im- 
puted, with  propriety,  to  those  who  are  conscious  of  their 
inconsistency  and  untruthfulness.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  dis- 
order, whether  intellectual,  moral  or  religious,  which  greatly 
obstructs  improvement ;  and  we  should  indeed  rejoice  if  you 
could  explain  to  us  how  it  was  contracted,  and  how  it  is  to  be 
cured. 

1\  1  fear  I  can  do  little  more  than  take  part  in  your  inqoiir. 
Wo  may  help  one  another  to  points  of  view  whence  to  observe, 
rtiisod  above  some  of  the  considerations  which  tend  to  conceal 
tJio  priucipd  subject  of  inquiry,  and  to  confuse  inquirers.  The 
onUnglomont,  atler  all,  may  rather  be  in  our  thoughts  than 
iiihorent  in  the  subject.  Let  us  have  before  us  what  it  is  that 
wo  sooni  to  understand  thoroughly — ^to  have  no  doubt  about; 
mid  \\\\at  wo  \asV\  WOfefit  Iv^  learn  or  to  clear  up.  In  our 
present  stsilo  ol^o^\^%^«,^sK^^^^^^^'V>!&>*^'sc^^amnch 
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and  of  turning  what  we  have  learned  to  better  account,  despite 
onr  doubts  and  perplexities.  Man  has  reached  firm  standing 
ground,  whence  to  prosecute  his  further  inquiries,  when  he  has 
risen  to  the  capacity  of  judging  conduct  according  to  its  tendency 
to  promote  well-being,  and  character  according  to  its  tendency 
to  insure  good  conduct.  There  are  difficulties  enough,  even 
with  the  advantages  of  the  wider  range,  and  of  the  opportunities 
of  more  undisturbed  inspection  afforded  by  the  unbroken  view 
from  this  standing  ground.  For,  let  us  ask,  are  all  the  men 
who  admit  that  conduct  ought  to  be  judged  by  this  standard  of 
one  mind  as  to  the  particular  kinds — ^the  rules  of  conduct 
which  most  deserve  to  be  approved  ? 

T.  They  certainly  are  not ;  although,  whether  we  look  at  the 
course  of  modem  legislation,  or  at  the  current  of  public  opinion, 
we  may  observe  a  nearer  approach  than  formerly  to  uniformity 
and  coherence,  both  in  our  legal  and  extra-legal  judgments — a 
result  clearly  attributable  to  the  growing  practice  of  estimating 
conduct  by  its  tendency  to  promote  or  disturb  well-being. 

P.  After  the  acquisition  of  a  principle  or  test  Whereby  to 
judge  conduct,  it  is  still  possible  that  we  may  err  in  applying 
it.  But  to  know  a  principle  about  which  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  to  have  been  able,  by  its  help,  to  emancipate  ourselves 
from  former  prejudices  and  superstitions,  to  introduce  order 
into  our  investigations,  and  to  lighten  our  darkness,  is  a 
guarantee  that  perseverance  will  overcome  all  future  diffi- 
culties, and  clear  up  all  remaining  perplexities. 

T.  Might  we  not  say  that  moral  science,  through  the  appli- 
cation of  this  principle,  has  been  extricated  from  chaos,  much 
as  astronomical  science  was  by  the  discovery  and  application 
of  the  principle  of  gravitation  ? 

P.  Perhaps  we  might.  But  we  have  as  much  to  do  in 
applying  our  grand  principle  to  the  elucidation  of  morals,  as 
the  astronomers  have  in  applying  their  grand  principle  to  its 
purposes — ^possibly  more.  Can  we  say  that  moralists  or 
inquirers  into  conduct  are  as  nearly  a^jr^^dm^^c^m'-^^^i^^^K^s^ 
apoB  acts,  and  upon  the  men  who  ]fetSoTm\5cLeni^^'e^  ^^SctoitiSsasKc^ 
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are  in  judging  of  the  positions  and  movements  of  the  heavenly 
bodies? 

T.  No.  They  certainly  have  not  yet  approached  that 
unanimity. 

P.  When  two  conflicting  judgments  upon  conduct  have  bees 
arrived  at  by  two  sets  of  inquirers,  what  means  are  available 
for  ascertaining  which  of  the  two  is  the  better  judgment,  or 
whether  some  error  is  not  mixed  up  with  them  both  ?  Supposing 
past  authorities,  and  learning,  industry,  and  sagacity  in  study- 
ing them,  to  have  done  their  utmost,  and  in  vain,  to  pre- 
determine what  conduct  is  good  and  what  conduct  is  bad,  is  no 
light,  no  aid,  no  correction  procurable  from  any  other  quarter? 

T.  There  is  one  resource  still  remaining.  Each  judgment, 
as  exemplified  in  conduct,  may  be  tested.  The  acts  flowing 
from  it,  sanctioned  or  recommended  by  it,  may  be  watched  and 
examined.  The  consequences  of  the  acts,  accurately  traced, 
will  confirm  or  condemn  the  judgment  which  had  previouslj 
classed  them. 

P.  Would  this  opportunity  for  testing  the  correctness  of 
conflicting  judgments  be  readily  found,  if  people  were  careless 
to  make  conduct  conform  to  judgments  pronounced  and  re- 
corded, and  thereby  presumed  to  be  accepted  as  believed  in 
and  to  be  acted  upon  ? 

T.  Scarcely ;  at  all  events,  not  so  readily  as  if  people  were 
careful.  In  fact,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  muck 
of  the  improvement  in  conduct  that  we  have  to  rejoice  in"  has 
arisen  from  the  sight  of  what  is  distressing  and  unsatisfactory, 
from  the  desire  of  preventing  its  recurrence  and  firom  reflecting 
upon  the  causes  which  may  have  occasioned  it. 

P.  It  is  suspected  by  some  people  that  the  improvements  in 
man's  conduct,  as  regards  his  fellow  men,  have  not  kept  pace 
with  his  improved  conduct  in  all  other  respects.  We  may, 
perhaps,  do  something  towards  satisfying  ourselves  whether 
this  su8picioTi\iG^«!re«jited,  and  if  it  be,  how  it  has  happened 
that  man's  con^ucX.  W^«Jt^'e.\i^s^  i<^<3SR-ssL«ssi.^<OTid  have  lagged 
behind  liia  o\Si^x  eondiswiH^^  M  ^-ssaKsssksi^'^^  ^ys^ 
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ceedings  through  which  some  of  his  improvements  or  successes 
appear  to  have  been  accomplished.    If  I  were  to  examine  his 
conduct  as  a  cultivator  of  the  land,  how  might  we  infer  that  he 
^    had  reached  to  his  present  comparative  superiority  ? 

T,  By  trying  new  methods^  some  recommended  by  others, 
and  others  suggested  by  himself,  persevering  with  those  that 
answered,  rejecting  those  that  failed. 

P.  How  has  he  proceeded  in  bringing  about  those  remark- 
iible  improvements  made  of  late  years  in  transport  and  inter- 
communication ? 

T.  In  the  same  manner ;  and  many  of  the  details  have  been 
preserved  to  us  of  the  trials,  of  the  hopes  and  fears,  that 
accompanied  the  experiments,  and  of  the  failures  and  dis- 
appointments. The  improvements  upon  improvements  which 
have  resulted  from  them  are  in  daily  use. 

P.  What  has  been  his  course  of  action  in  mining,  in  smelt- 
ing, and  in  the  various  processes  of  manufacture  ? 
T,  Much  the  same. 

P.  Has  man's  progress  in  all  these  lines  been  the  result  of 
efforts  to  increase  his  producing  powers  ? 

jT.  We  think  we  may  say  that  it  has.  For  when  he  has 
hit  upon  anything  new,  as  it  were,  by  accident,  it  has  depended 
upon  his  observation  and  intelligence  to  hold  by  it  as  worth 
preserving,  or  to  abandon  it  as  worthless  as  an  agent  of 
increased  production. 

P.  Which,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  the  more  correct 
representation  of  man's  conduct  in  carrying  out  his  industrial 
works :  to  say  that  he  endeavoured  to  frame  a  course  of  action 
for  his  guidance,  to  lay  down  precise  and  definite  rules  by 
which  to  abide  till  better  advised,  or  that  he  was  altogether 
indifferent  about  well-defined  plans  and  rules  ? 

T.  To  say  the  latter  would  be  obviously  untrue.    His  indus- 
trial career  has  been  one  of  continued  effort,  and  particularly 
of  late  years,  to  contrive  and  design  improved  processes ;  to 
specify  them  mbintelj  and  accuxateVj  \  \fs  \^^^^  *^s>ssxs^  \s;^ 
practice  with  ^e  K^ost  care   aad.  •oifeCiSisyDL%  ^*i  TiksJvA  ^^a 
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f68iilt8,  and  then  to  adopt  or  iqeot,  paKly  or  nkoSr, 
ing  to  the  estimate  of  the  resiiHey  and  of  tin 
eontrilmted  to  prodnee  theKu 

P.  Doo3  it  appear  to  jom  that  man  woiM  hsre 
hifl  present  state  of  efficienej  in  indaatrial  nvk  laid  le 
alatlenilT  in  his  dedgns  and  plans,  inenci  ii 
ambigoous  and  coniiLsed  in  his  exfreaeians,  and  fawiw  Mkti 
nnderstand  and  to  execute  tiievaricftnsimpedfeefiTpnfamd? 

T,  We  do  not  see  how  he  eoold  poosAly  hwre  isbbb  is  !■ 
pK«ent  state  of  eAciencr  bj  any  sach  ffl-adiiBKid  »aius  d 
proceeding,  I>efin]leandintei}igiye 
are  indKpensaMe  anxiliaries  Inr  executing  wtA  vtet 
inin  oraM^iTed,  and  ibr  eonvHing 

P«  I  ahraTS  become  timid  and  anxiont,  vlale 
ink«  i>f  (vm«hx4.  if  I  deriato  inm  &e  vaji  d 
tniilH9  ef  ear  great  sneaks.    I  kng  to  Teaify  sa  I  pi»  ikmi^  ±r 
JettT  of  dnj^ing  int»  scaae  «f  Aaaa 
W^TBxW  t^  jrsiij:sK2ii  az»d  nisiaiiwft 
Im3  v<»^  ?e«9Kstt  !;>  ns  «ff«flnzzhaes  §ar  efewenjig  fv^saaott- 

^BkHssni^   <ci2»£T»fli — 2B9im«iBBBdt  s#  imyuBnIy   aatttue  ir 

atftjS^a^iLi  aspi  T^osi^^off  ixea^    Xm  nt^  vm  ibfec^  s  juiii 
^ici  are  i^r  iitjitii?  rif  jdsiia:;..  nf  T^affi^iw  «c  nmjewiMn^  iw 

^IbTiuit  ^tr  ^  ^itttf lt  117  fflsnic  a^orr  wmiguiag  inn  ai«in«  a 

r.  into  iai7  -mujis  v^racw  -it  mfamacmi  ^«b»  Trmfflii  rii  wlr 
^i^iTa^au  /7t^r  ioii  jua  na  iv  :fe  acn&sr.  :aac  Me  i»i*«»*  vol 
wiiw  TDotr  im  TJe w  ^nsmKC  at  ^nuuuiiuic  ii»  mugB»  .acd  »h» 

I'lHWaapg^  ^MwL  Jdiay.iJL\t^'iffMfifr'  ibbpi  r  jQemmn  ^iFf ti*** '  '^ 
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of  tho  expenditure  and  receipts,  so  as  to  ascertain  how  far 
the  balance  of  profit  corresponded  with  what  had  been  anticipated. 

P.  Conld  not  a  thoronghly  capable  £Einner  onltiyate  his  &mi 
imecessfiiUy  without  troubling  himself  with  these  elaborate 
details  ? 

T.  We  doubt  whether  any  farmer  who  did  not  so  trouble 
himself  couldi  be  thoroughly  capable.  The  tangle  of  the  details 
tmattended  to  and  ill-arranged  would,  we  &ncy,  trouble  him 
zn^re  than  he  need  trouble  himself  by  attending  to  reduce  them 
to  order.  It  is  by  the  careful  watching  of  the  execution  of  his 
plans,  and  of  the  carrying  out  of  his  intentions,  that  he  is  able 
to  delect  where  his  expenditure  and  pains  have  been  misapplied, 
where  new  suggestions  may  be  tried  with  hope  of  advantage, 
and  how,  in  fine,  the  b6st  results  in  respect  of  profit  may  be 
obtained  from  the  system  in  actual  operation;  or  how  that  sys- 
tem may  be  more  fully  carried  out  or  corrected,  or  partially 
superseded. 

P,  If  fitom  the  farmer  we  ^ere  to  turn  to  the  builder  of 
0omd  <A  our  modem  large  steam-vessels,  what  might  we  learn 
firoAi  him? 

T.  That  every  step  of  his  work  is'  preceded  by  an  exact  con- 
ception of  the  end  to  which  it  is  destined.  The  dimensions 
and  structure  of  the  ship  being  first  designed,  so  as  to  adapt  it 
for  the  employment  prepared  for  it,  the  details  down  to  their 
minutest  parts  are  specified  with  scrupulous  accuracy.  In 
some  cases,  deviations  are  purposely  introduced  as  improve- 
inentfif  during  the  progi^ess  of  the  work ;  but  mostly,  the  plans 
are  executed  as  originally  design^,  the  improvements,  if  any 
are  suggested  duriiig  the  execution  or  after  the  completion  of 
the  work  in'  hand,  being  adopted  iii  the  next. 

P.  Is  a  similar  course  followed  in  conducting  the  b"n6me8fl 
of  a  factoty,  of  a  counting-house,  of  a  railway,  of  a  dock  ? 

T.  Similar  in  spirit,  although  varied  in  form. 

P.  Is  tMs  observable  in  the  proceedings  of  all — ^that  a  defi- 
mte  course  t/i  action  is  laid  do^m,  t\xsLt  \5afe  i^'so^^  «5i\  *^k5s. 
pouTBe,  in  all  its  parts  and  in  i%B  eistecw^J^^  «tfe  ^^dwSw^  ^siSk. 
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noted,  that  deyiatlons  from  it,  expected  to  be  improTemente,  tre 
tried  from  time  to  time,  and  persevered  in  or  abandoned  aeeoid- 
ing  as  they  stand  the  test  of  trial  ? 

T.  It  is — at  least  in  the  proceedings  of  those  who  eondnet 
their  business  snocessfully.  One  might  safely  say  thai  in  all 
oases  where  £Eulare  occurs,  it  is  attributable  to  ne^igenee  in 
following  out  this  course,  or  to  the  want  of  capacity  to  under- 
stand and  adopt  it.  In  the  more  numerous  cases  where  fufane 
is  ayoided,  the  success  of  each  may  be  seen  to  be  in  propor- 
tion to  the  intelligence  with  which  the  wisdom  of  this  conrae  is 
apprehended,  and  the  fidelity  with  which  it  is  fiiUowed  anL 
The  result  to  mankind  is  the  continuous  addition  wbidi  has 
been  made,  particularly  of  late  years,  to  the  means  of  ogoj* 
ment,  and  which,  with  right  conduct  in  other  lespects,  m^ 
be  accessible  to  all. 

P.  Are  there  any  persons  whose  special  xoeation  it  is  to  lay 
down  rules  for  this  ^'  conduct  in  other  respects,"  in  wbieh,  I  so^ 
pose,  you  include  the  conduct  of  man  to  man — ^to  notify  whak 
must  be  done,  what  may  be  done  or  left  undone,  and  what 
must  not  be  done,  and  to  give  a  tone  to  the  desires  and  aspira- 
tions and  efforts  in  regard  to  that  conduct,  much  in  the  same 
way  as  adnunistrators  oi  capital  guide  and  direct  conduct  in 
their  several  industrial  establishments  ? 

1\  Our  law-makers  and  the  functionaries  who  expound  and 
apply  the  laws,  and,  where  necessary,  enfi>rce  obedience  to 
them,  are  the  parties  who  seem  to  come  nearest  to  adminis- 
trators of  capital  m  exercising  direct  control  OTerthe  conduct  of 
others  Their  efforts  are  aided,  and  we  might  also  say  si^Ie- 
meuted,  by  Tihe  whole  body  of  teachers — teachers  of  adulte  and 
umucs.  whether  fiwm  the  pulpit,  the  professor's  chair,  or  in  tlw 
schoolroom. 

I:\  iVying  to  comprise  all  those  parties  under  two  heads. 
let  us  say  thiit  legislators  and  teachers  do  njr  conduct  in 
g^ucr>d  ^inliut  aiimii^ssr^jwcs  or  capital  do  for  special  conducL 
H^w  uia>f  >fc>j  <\ia£a)^x^rvu^  'Casi  «q^  «.  ^^\«^!e^ ->&,^;qj3is  wiiidi 
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T.  Legislators  and  teacher^  are  desirons,  or  at  least  ought 
to  be  desironSy  of  directing  conduct,  so  as  to  make  it  promote 
the  general  well-being.  Administrators  of  capital  are  striving 
indirectly  towards  the  same  end,  directly  to  produce  abundance 
of  wealth. 

P.  How  do  legislators  stand  a  comparison  with  adminis- 
trators of  capital  in  regard  to  the  definiteness  and  appositeness 
of  the  rules  which  they  have  devised  for  accomplishing  their 
purpose  ? 

T.  We  think  the  pre-eminence  must  be  awarded  to  adminis- 
trators of  capital.  From  the  smallest  up  to  the  largest  of  their 
xmdertakings — ^from  fitting  us  with  clothes,  and  providing  us 
with  furniture,  up  to  the  means  of  transport  and  communication 
on  their  present  grand  scale — ^they  seem  to  surpass  anything 
that  we  could  have  expected,  and  to  be  continually  improving 
upon  former  methods.  Legislators  of  late  years  have  certainly 
come  much  nearer  to  their  rivals ;  and  if  we  could  banish 
from  our  minds  all  recollection  of  the  foolish,  contradictory, 
oppressive,  and  inhuman  laws,  from  which  we  have  but  just 
been  relieved,  we  might  not  so  readily  rank  legislators  below 
administrators  of  capital. 

P.  Can  you  account  for  the  comparative  want  of  success 
which  has  attended  the  efforts  of  legislators  ?  Is  their  work 
more  difficult  ? 

T.  It  is  generally  considered  to  be  so ;  but  then  the  indi- 
viduals to  whom  the  work  is  assigned  are  supposed  to  be 
more  instructed  and  capable  men. 

P.  Do  we  find  that  our  grander  and  more  difficult  industrial 
works  are  less  successfully  executed  than  our  smaller  and 
easier  ? 

T.  No  ;  and,  as  your  question  implies,  that  ought  to  make 
us  suspect  that  the  comparative  want  of  success  in  our  legisla- 
tors must  be  traceable  to  some  other  cause  than  the  difficulty 
of  their  work. 

P.  Administrators  of  capital,  we  aie  «.^^q^^  W^^  '^iksv^:^'^. 
been  intent  upon  devising  aad  op^Vjm^VXxft  Tsi<5k"waa\i'y^  ^^as^^^^ 
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to  aeeompluli  *  specatl  purpose.  WeaMug  m  tibb  sbie  o( 
nund,  ihi^  hare  not  only  uttamifd  to  s  eerttm  aiunaDt  of  soe- 
eeu,  but  have  been  steadilj  in^roving  upon  pnerioiu  WMfflM. 
Have  legislatorg  been  doing  Uuar  mA  in  s  simikr  lAate  of 
mind  ? 

T.  We  iliink  that  they  are  wmking  in  iiiis  state  of  mmd 
now.  Henee  oar  greatly  improved  laws.  Their  fomer  infe- 
riority to  administratoTB  ci  capital  may  be  attriboted  to  tiioir 
want  of  any  well-defined  pnipose,  or  to  shifting,  mintalrWi 
and  conflicting  purposes — ^whence  many  of  the  laws  were 
dictated  by  passion,  caprice,  prejudice  and  supersiiiioiL. 

P.  And  how  do  yon  conceive  that  modem  l^rislaftata  hsM 
been  able  to  extricate  themselYes  from  the  diaos  of  stipi, 
ferocions,  contradietozy,  and  capricious  laws  which  they  inhflritoi 
from  their  predecessors  f 

T.  By  their  participation  in  the  gradnafiy  advancmg  intel- 
ligence ;  bat  more  particolariy  by  their  having  graced  thi 
idea  that  all  laws  ought  to  be  so  framed  as  to  promote  tin 
general  well-being,  and  tiiat  existing  laws,  where  not  so  framed, 
should  be  repealed  or  so  modified  as  to  adapt  them  to  that 
purpose.  It  appears  to  us,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  thai 
the  tone  of  the  debates  which  have  preceded  and  accompanied 
the  changes  in  our  laws  of  late  years,  as  well  as  the  changes 
themselves,  bear  out  the  accuracy  of  our  representation. 

P.  I  doubt  whether  any  intelligent  man  at  all  conversant 
with  the  history  of  the  last  forty  years  would  dispute  either 
your  facts  or  your  inferences.  There  may  be  grave  difierences 
of  opinion  as  to  what  farther  changes  are  desirable  in  our 
laws ;  but  we  are  all  of  one  mind  that  our  laws,  criminal  and 
civil,  commercial  and  financial,  and  our  system  of  procedura 
have  been  altered  within  that  period,  so  as  to  be  much  more 
efficient  in  conducing  to  the  general  well-being,  and  that  the 
alterations  have  been  made  with  that  intention.  Legislators, 
we  have  agreed,  m«L^  do  muOo.  to  \iTomote  the  general  well- 
being,  but  they  caiHioV.  do  ^  ^Ow^  S&  ^ftftfc^&s^  \k^  '^wsaw  it 
Even  what  they  ^nii  do  xowaV  ds^^^A.  ^a^^  ^^s^Na^sssa&sB^ 
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luad  inielligeBjee.  Moreoyer,  a  hage  pcurt  of  ihib  yrell-hemg  oi 
society  mast  be  the  result  joi  indi?idaal  acts  over  wldck  legiar 
latnres  are  incapable  of  e:]cercisiiig  direct  control.  This  brings 
us  to  the  consideration  of  what  our  teachers  have  done  and 
are  doi^^g  for  us.  How  will  they  stand  a  eomparison  with 
legislators  aaid  a4ministrators  of  capital  9  So  they  top  both, 
or  do  they  lag  behind  legislators,  as  legislators  lag  beh^id 
administi:ator8  of  capital  ? 

T.  That  question  is  more  easily  pressed  ihm  answered. 

P.  Your  remark  woold  ^ply  to  many  otl^r  questions  which, 
neverthelestii,  it  is  desarable  sl^ould  be  proposed,  and,  if  pos^ 
fiible,  answered  also.  Does  it  not  interest  us  greatly  to  leant 
whether  our  teachers  are  doing  all  that  ought  to  be  expected 
df  them,  whether  their  efforki  are  impeded  by  influences 
bayond  their  eontrol,  or  whether  they  are  impeding  the  efforts 
of  others  9 

T.  It  eertainly  does,  although  we  de  not  sfee  our  way  tp 
*  &nmng  an  opinion  upon  the  fiulject.  We  might  fai^y  that 
ieaehers  and  legislators  are  much  09  a  par,  seeing,  as  you  gay, 
Uiait  the  efforts  of  legislators  depend  mueh  nppn  their  indinar 
tions  and  intelligence ;  and  these,  it  may  be  presumed,  are 
greatly  influenced  by  their  teachers. 

P.  When  you  es^  ^'greatly"  influenced,  do  you  not  mean 
<<  ndiolly  *'  influenced  f 

T.  No.  For  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  what  is  called  the 
influence  of  eiraumstances.  Great  disooreries  and  the  appJL- 
eations  of  th«tnr-T-gunpowd^,  the  magnet,  steam,  electricity, 
and  the  speculations  of  such  me^  as  Bacon,  Newton,  Lo^bi, 
Adam  Smith,  and  Bentham — ^have  acted  upon  legiidators  t9 
strengthen  or  counteract  the  tendencies  deriyed  from  their 
teachers. 

P.  You  ought  to  be  greatly  encouraged  to  perseyere  in  your 
inquiry,  for  you  haye  ahready  hit  upon  a  suggestion  that  may 
help  you  through  your  difficulties.     Haye  teachers  done  their 
best  to  prepare  iegislatorg  and  othet^  \j5i  '^t^'5ii^\s^  \ss5S^^«^fe^^ 
and  powers  when  they  come,  and  ^^«a  \o  \o^^x  VJassa  ^^scsssi%\ 
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or  haye  they  done  mneh  to  raise  up  an  indisposition  to  accept 
them,  and,  still  more,  to  look  for  them  ? 

T.  The  severe  and  protracted  straggles  which  have  pre« 
ceded  the  acceptance  of  new  trnths,  the  repeal  of  absord  and 
abominable  laws,  and  the  abandonment  of  degrading  saper* 
stitions  might  make  ns  suspect  that  the  efforts  of  teachers 
have  not  hitherto  been  directed  very  vigorously  in  preparing 
pnpils*  minds  to  expect  and  look  for  new  tmths,  and  to 
welcome  and  appreciate  their  arriyal ;  unless,  indeed,  there  be 
something  so  repugnant  in  the  displacement  of  error  by  truth, 
of  superstition  and  prejudice  by  religion  and  sense,  that  but 
for  the  efforts  of  our  teachers  the  displacement  could  never  be 
effected. 

P.  I  think  we  have  agreed  that  our  teaching,  or  at  all  events 
the  systematic  and  professional  part  of  it,  is  principally  in  the 
hands  and  under  the  influence  of  theologians.  If  we  were 
justifled  in  the  estimate  which  we  £)nned  of  theologico-intel- 
ligence,  can  we  say  that  they  have  been  £Bivouring  the  dissemi- 
nation of  light  and  truth,  or  must  we  admit  that  they  have 
been  obstructing  it  as  much  as  teachers  can  who,  while  limit- 
ing their  instruction  to  the  past,  cannot  entirely  shut  out 
glimpses  of  the  present  and  the  future  ? 

T.  The  impression  which  has  abided  with  us  from  our 
former  conversations  certainly  is  that  the  thought  of  encou- 
raging a  spirit  of  cautious  and  yet  searching  inquiry  is  not 
uppermost  in  the  minds  of  our  teachers.  Research  into  the 
past,  holding  hst  by  what  is  found  there,  and  fidelity  of  repro- 
duction, are  the  chief  employments  of  youth  under  theological 
guidance. 

P.  Exercises  not  to  be  despised,  if  associated  with  that 
spirit  of  inquiry  which  keeps  on  the  look-out  for  new  truths 
and  the  correction  of  past  errors,  otherwise  tending  to 
strengthen  persistency  in  prejudice,  superstition,  and  miscon- 
duct. And  we  bskxe  now  to  consider  whether  they  have  been 
80  associated.  Ij^t  ^li^  TeXsoxuVst  ^  t&sss^^sq^  \£^  ^^mie  of  our 
fonner  inqxunea*    lia:^^  ^«^  ti^Wsiss^m^  ^^\a\5saa.'^^^f^ 
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meni  npon  the  proper  mode  of  dealing  both  with  conduct  and 
opinions  at  variance  with  the  prevailing  wishes  and  feelings  of 
society  ? 

T.  They  have.  We  agreed  that  society  onght  to  be  tolerant 
of  opinions  in  which  it  does  not  concur,  or  more,  that  it  ought 
to  foster  the  disposition  to  inquire,  and  to  sanction  freedom  of 
expression  and  discussion,  not  because  it  can  wish  or  ought  to 
be  indifferent  among  conflicting  doctrines,  but  because  all 
experience  has  shown  us  how  much  past  folly  and  error,  mis- 
taken at  the  time  for  wisdom  and  truth,  we  have  had  to  get 
rid  of,  and  has  led  us  to  suspect  that  all  the  zeal  for  inquiry 
and  fearlessness  in  utterance  which  can  be  mustered,  wUl  not 
be  more  than  enough  to  accomplish  our  release  from  other 
follies  and  errors  still  lurking  in  disguise  among  us. 

P.  And  looking  to  our  houses  of  parliament  for  evidence 
of  the  spirit  in  which  our  legislators  are  inclined  to  deal  with 
conduct  and  opinions  deviating  from  the  received  standard  of 
good  and  truoy  what  appears  to  you  to  be  the  prevailing  tone 
there? 

T.  Intolerance  of  conduct,  with  a  steady  improvement  in 
capacity  of  discrimination  between  good  and  bad,  through  the 
growing  practice^of  estimating  conduct  by  its  tendency  to  pro- 
mote well-being ;  and  tolerance  of  opinions,  year  by  year  more 
general,  from  the  persuasion  that  our  security  for  retaining  the 
means  of  well-being  of  which  we  are  possessed,  and  for 
obtaining  the  further  means  of  well-being  so  urgently  needed, 
depends  greatly  upon  fearlessness  of  expression  as  well  as  of 
inquiry. 

P.  When  you  describe  our  legislators  as  intolerant  of  con- 
duct, do  you  mean  that  they  strive  to  repress  by  law  all  the 
conduct  of  which  they  disapprove  ? 

T.  No.  While  they  repiMs  some,  they  leave  much  to  be 
frowned  upon  and  discountenanced  by  pubHc  opinion,  instructed 
and  exhorted  by  teachers  in  the  schools  and  from  the  pulpits. 

P.  And  do  teachers  imitate  legislators  in.  tk^^ix  d^^^xsi.^^^?^ 
conduct  and  opimona  ? 
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'  T.  We  fljre  Iiardly  prepared  te  ttoswer  &ai  qnestu^.  W« 
are  inclined  to  think  that  they  agree  with  legigiatora  in  de- 
nonncing  bad  conduct,  but  we  doubt  whether  they  |n  u 
tolerant  of  differences  of  opinion. 

P.  Legislators  refrain  from  pronooneing  ail  bad  acts  to  b« 
criminal,  fearing  to  diminish  rather  than  to  increase  well-beuig 
were  they  to  make  the  att^npt.  What  dependence  may  we 
place  upon  our  teachers  for  procuring  exemption  from  that  bad 
condu^ct  which  ha^  not  been  pronounced  criminal  9  What  is  Uia 
general  scope  of  the  teachings  and  preachings,  60  &r  as  tii^ 
hesa  directly  upon  conduct  f 

T.  They  may  not  be  the  best  conceivable ;  init  yon  woaU 
not  deny  to  our  teachers  the  merit  of  aiming  in  the  rigU 
direction. 

P.  Ought  we  not  to  look  for  «omediing  Tpxae  9  ffiJumld  we 
be  treating  our  teachers  with  mudi  respect  if  we  did  not  giye 
them  credit  for  doing  their  best,  in  common  with  adminis* 
trators  of  capital  and  legislators,  to  p^rpmote  th^  general  well* 
being? 

T.  We  should  not.  Doubtless  they  are  generally  doing 
their  best,  and  would  do  more  if  they  knew  how. 

P.  And  we  are  not  justified  in  affirming  that  they  nught  do 
more,  if  we  cannot  point  out  where  they  fall  ^jliort  of  what  is 
required  and  may  be  done.  Intolerance  of  bad  eonduct,  of 
the  commission  of  acts,  or  of  the  omission  to  perform  them, 
where  human  misery  must  be  the  consequence  of  eiilier,  ought 
to  characterize  a  teacher  as  much  as  a  legislator.  Now,  may 
we  not  say  that  child-neglect  is  of  all  non-criminal  bad  conduct 
the  very  wOTst  ? 

T,  That  we  have  already  admitted,  and  we  see  no  reason  for 
retracting  our  admission.  But,  surely,  you  do  not  mean  that 
teachers  sanction  child-neglect  ? 

P.  You  never  heard  a  sermon,  a  discourse,  or  a  lesson,  in 
which  it  was  juaW^e^.  "^wsl  Vw<^  hftwd  many  }n  which  it  was 
f ebuked.  But  ae\.^,  xlq^»  N^ot^jaj — ^^-^^^^^'^^^^^^^ss^ss^— miist 
guide  our  3\i4gave>u\.^  "^^  ^d^^a^^^V^^'^^^  '^iw^  ^^S«%^'«s:^ 
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earnest  to  disieotirage  or  to  promote.  Haye  yon  e^^  heiurd  vaiii 
display  and  loxmious  liying  in  the  midst  jofdestiiaition  sanctioned 
frpm  the  pulpit  ? 

T.  Never.  But  we  have  heard  the  very  reverse.  Even  die 
aecu^mlatioQ  of  riches,  through  whidi  the  propensity  to  display 
«Qd  indulge  may  be  gratified,  is  severely  reprobated. 

P.  Granting  that  child-neglect  and  vain  display  and  pn»-^ 
£asion  of  expense  are  alike  condenmed  in  words,  are  they  alike 
eosdenmed  in  conduct  ? 

T.  We  dare  not  say  that  they  are.  The  prevalence  of  vajba 
display  and  profuse  expenditure  in  the  midst  of  so  much  suffiBr- 
ing  preventible  by  a  judidous  application  of  the  very  wealth 
mui^applied,  is  the  saddest  of  all  the  sad  spectacles  for  the  good 
and  the  tboughtfol  to  contemplate. 

P.  Are  the  men  who  are^  most  conspicuous  in  this  waM. 
course  of  life  shunned  by  those  whose  special  vocation  it  is  to 
preach  4owu  and  to  live  down  sin  ?  Do  our  teachers  turn 
their  backs  upon  those  hardened  sinners  who  parade  their 
disregard  of  the  most  obvious  duties  ?  Do  they  warn  off  the 
young  and  iii^e  uncontamini^d  from  contact  with  this  moral 
leprosy  ? 

r  T.  It  appears  to  us  that  the  clergy  of  all  denominations  act 
much  like  other  men.  They  are  quite  as  eager  to  obtain  wealthy 
quite  as  £o^d  of  display,  and,  so  isx  from  shunning  the  society 
of  those  who  are  £Dremost  in  gorgeous  living,  they  court  it^ 
Among  the  dergy,  as  among  other  men,  are  to  be  found  ma^y 
who  greatly  disapprove  and  rigidly  eschew  so  sinful  a  course  of 
lifi9.  But  the  proportion  of  those  who  avail  themselves  oi 
every  opportunity  to  get  wedth,  and  to  spend  it  profasely, 
semns  to  bo  about  the  same  as  that  which  is  to  be  &und  in 
other  dasses. 

P.  When  you  institute  a  comparison  between  teachers  and 
other  classes,  you  must  not  forget  that,  while  in  all  individuals 
there  must  necessarily  be  points  of  conduct  in  which  all  are 
i^arly  on  a  level  as  men,  there  ate  olao  \a  \^  ^^qsi^  ^^>s^%Ns^ 
wbieb  iDdiridnala  of  each  claas  axe  ^3^^^^  \!iiib  \&i^)^?^^^:^^s^  ^  ^^ 
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non-ooiifonmiy,  io  wean  from  those  malpraetioesy  for  soeh  ihe3f 
may  be  called.  The  qoaHficatioiis  for  the  peEfomaiiee  of  thk 
do^,  obvioiiafy,  are  a  thorough  knowledge  of  moral  roles,  and 
aptitade  in  ezponndiog,  iUostrating,  and  reoommending  than, 
eombined  with  that  personal  bearing  which  gives  weight  to 
appeals,  exhortations,  remonstrances,  or  dennneia;tion8,  as  eeei- 
Bion  may  caQ  for  them. 

P.  Have  teachers  hitherto  had  to  perform  their  duties  in  i 
state  of  society  where  moraliiy  is  generally  nliderstood  as  W6 
miderstand  it,  and  is  practised  as  well  as  professed  ? 

T.  Onr  confession  mnst  be  that  they  have  not.  History  and 
eontemporary  practice  teem  with  examples  of  the  sanctioB  of 
eondnct  diametrically  opposed  to  what  modem  enlightenment 
accepts  as  moral,  as  well  as  of  conduct  no  less  opposed  to  tlte 
morality  professed. 

P.  How  wonld  yon  judge  of  teachers  ^o,  findix^  their  ki 
cast  in  such  a  state  of  society,  task  themselves,  not  to  awakes 
sinners  to  the  errors  of  their  ways,  but  to  adapt  their  teaching 
by  suppression,  interpolation,  and  mystification,  so  as  to  make 
tiie  rales  of  morality  appear  to  justify  sinfol  practices  ? 

T.  Such  teachers  would  be  corraptors  rather  than  purifiers 
of  society. 

P.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  directors  of  large  industrial  con- 
cerns who,  instead  of  keeping  clear  and  accurate  accounts, 
have,  for  the  purposes  of  temporary  gain,  felsified  them,  or,  as 
it  has  been  termed,  "  cooked  them,"  or  '^made  them  pleasant," 
introducing  so  much  of  confdsion  as  would  hide  the  indications 
of  fature  bankraptoy,  under  a  show  of  large  profits  in  the  form 
of  immediate  dividends  ? 

T.  We  have ;  although  we  do  not  see  the  drift  of  yonr 
question. 

P.  Which  would  you  condemn  as  the  viler  malefectors: 
directors  of  industrial  concerns  who  cooked  their  accounts,  or 
religious  teaobiew  ^^lo  CiCiOs^fc^  ^\i<5k  Tulea  of  morality  so  as  to 
reconcile  sumer^  \.o  ^et^es^x^  \xi  «t^Q^j^^T&a\stfW5jtssj^i5^^ 
general  "weU-laemg*? 
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T.  We  now  see  the  drift  of  yonr  former  question.  Bnt  yon 
iftKmId  not  cadi  snch  teaphers  '<  religions  ieaehers.*' 

P,  In  t&e  midst  of  the  torpor,-  the  fendenoy  to  repose  in  the 
fM,  whidi  distiagaishes  ecdesiasticsy  there  is  one  sign 
tewssnring  fof  hnmanity.  Some  of  their  number,  ever  and 
anon,  dteem:  to  wake  np  from  the  general  slnmber^  and  show 
ihttft  tiie  (Spirit  of  itiqniry,  the  love  of  irath  and  eonfage 
bH  preelfiimittg  %  ^blthoagh  rare,  are  not  quite  extinct  in  the 
eecleskstic^  inind.  The  kind  of  obstacles  from  their  own 
teethren  irhic'h  they  hove  to  straggle  against  will  best  be 
understood  by  ronning  year  eyes  over  the  string  of  impntationd, 
inmtendoff,  and  invectives  to  be  met  with  in  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  the  onslaughts  that  have  been  made  on  some  of 
their  late  attempts  to  awaken  their  less  sensible  brethren  to 
the  inconsistencies,  incoherencies,  and  immoralities  heedlessly 
elung  te  by  professing  Christians,  to  the  grecdi  detrknexKi  of 
society  and  of  Christianity  also. 

" Lifideiity,"  <*  atheism/'  "  irreligiousness,"  "violation  of 
prolesraonal  fitness,"  "  criminal  levity,"  "  laxity,"  "  daring 
flippancy,"  '<  animosity,"  ''  abandonment  of  all  Christian  doc- 
triney"  "stammering,  equivocating,'  and  dishonest  subscription;/' 
figure  among  the  imputations  with  which  they  are  profusely 
I>e8pattered.  Next,  there  are  reproaches  mixed  with  sneers  at 
tlleir  position  ^s  "  unhappy  clergymen,"  as  "  honest  men  and 
Mievers  in  Christianity,"  avowing  doctrines  which  are  charac- 
teriaeed  aS  "  sceptical,  metaphysical  speculations,  incompatible 
with  the  Bible  and  the  Christian  faith,"  unfit  ioT  "  clerical 
lips,"  and^  scMinizing  "  propositions  hitherto  received  with 
reverent  submission."  The  gravamen  of  all  the  offences  com- 
mitted by  these  would-be  inquirers  into,  and  iniprovers  and 
purifiers  6f,  Christianity,  as  interpreted  by  coBlparative  bar- 
barians, in  the  eyes  of  their  clerical  brethren,  is  t&e  "remorse- 
less application  of  criticism,"  the  "  free  handling  of  sacred 
0ul)jeicts,"  as  if  real  Christianity  were  as  little  capable  of  sur- 
viving criticism  as  their  ndsren|iTe&etL\;dk^u»^  cjl*-^).  ^Vas^^ 
there  is  the  attempt  to  frighten  aN««j  \ncpsit«wVJ  \«essfiffltt&^««is* 
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of  the  ''  pride  of  reason,"  something  mnch  more  heinous,  I 
suppose,  in  their  estimation  than  the  **  pride  of  stupidity." 
This  ''  pride  of  reason,"  it  appears,  begets  an  offspring  still 
more  odious  than  itself,  since  ''the  spiritual  child  of  the 
rationalist  develops  into  the  atheist,"  and  thriyes  in  a  ''  haze 
cast  by  vanity,  love  of  novelty,  and  the  pride  of  intellect." 

What  are  we  to  think  of  a  church  which  thus  welcomes 
attempts  at  internal  improvement  among  its  own  members, 
besides  denouncing  those  who  make  them  as  hyppcrites  for 
abiding  in  a  church  which  they  hope  to  ''rationalize,"  and 
threatening  exposure  and  expulsion  unless  retreat  anti- 
cipate the  punishment  so  richly  merited  by  "remorseless 
rationalism  "  ? 

T.  One  would  think  that  the  men  who  can  resort  to  sac 
substitutes  for  "  rationalism  "  as  you  have  collected  were  bent 
upon  extinguishing,  rather  than  upon  improving,  the  church  of 
which  they  are  members. 

P.  They  certainly  succeed  in  satisfying  us  that  there  are 
human  beings  whose  liability  to  be  charged  with  "  rationalism" 
is  very  remote.  There  is  nothing  rational  about  them.  Bnt 
while  we  grieve  to  think  how  completely  they  show  that  the 
description  "  Homo  est  animal  rationale*'  has  its  exceptions, 
and  make  us  exclaim  "  Quern  Deus  vult  perdere  prius  dementat,'' 
we  must  try  and  gather  strength  and  wisdom  by  studying  the 
causes  which  lead  to  such  weakness  and  folly.  If  they  cannot 
teach  us  what  we  ought  to  do,  may  not  their  example  shew  us 
what  we  ought  to  avoid  ? 

T,  You  would  use  them  as  the  Spartans  of  old  used  their 
drunken  Helots. 

P.  The  Spartans,  it  is  said,  made  their  Helots  drunk,  in 
order  that  the  disgusting  spectacle  might  deter  their  young 
men  from  indulging  in  strong  drinks.  Do  you  iln'riTr  that  I 
wish  to  make  anybody  irrational  for  my  purposes  ? 

T.  We  axe  suTeyou^OTi!\>. '^c^'stS&^TLecessary.    Theolo- 
gians seem  deteTmme9L\^Ve^'^'^wi.Q'H«t^8SQ;:^^^^^'«^ 
of  what  oughA,  to  \)e  «i.no\^^^% 
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P.  With  the  examples  before  us  of  the  reception  given  by 
ecclesiastics  to  those  of  their  brethren  who  have  been  awakened 
to  a  sense  of  the  misconceptions  and  misrepresentations  of  the 
scope  of  revelation,  and  of  the  misapplications  of  its  teachings 
derived  from  barbarous  ages,  do  you  think  your  own  lot  is  so 
much  worse  than  that  of  others  who  share  with  you  in  the 
enjoyment  of  intelligence,  and  in  the  consciousness  of  being 
keepers  of  their  own  souls  ? 

T.  No :  we  must  admit  that  a  thinking  ecclesiastic  is  more 
cruelly  dealt  by  even  than  we  are. 

P.  Do  you  suppose  that  the  inquiries  in  which  we  have 
been  engaged,  the  conclusions  at  which  we  have  arrived,  and 
the  line  of  conduct  which  we  are  marking  out  for  ourselves, 
would  receive  the  countenance  and  encouragement  of  ecclesiastics 
who  can  bestow  such  scurrilous  treatment  upon  their  own 
brethren  ? 

T,  Any  mildness  of  language  that  they  might  condescend  to 
in  characterizing  our  speculations  and  projects,  would  only  be 
for  the  sake  of  contrast  to  the  severe  terms  in  which  they 
epeak  of  their  own  "  erring  brothers." 

P.  The  "  erring  brothers  "  you  mention,  who  have  lately 
been  endeavouring — ^whether  wisely  or  not  I  will  not  venture 
to  say — ^to  make  faith  and  reason  coincide,  have  drawn  forth  ' 
replies  from  those  whose  motto  is  "  stare  super  antiquas  vias;*' 
and  a  bishop  has  written  a  preface  to  certify  to  the  clergy,  and 
to  all  who  cannot  and  dare  not  think  for  themselves,  that  these 
replies  are  free  from  all  traces  of  '^  rationalism/'  Let  us 
examine  how  far  his  notions  of  morality  coincide  with  ours. 
Here  is  an  introductory  specimen  of  his  style  of  treating  those 
who,  in  thinking  for  themselves,  think  differently  from  him : — 
*^  These  difficulties  gather  their  strength  from  a  spirit  of 
lawless  rejection  of  all  authority,  from  a  daring  claim  for  the 
unassisted  human  intellect  to  be  able  to  discover,  measure, 
and  explain  all  things.  The  rejection  of  the  faith,  which,  in 
the  last  age,  assumed  the  coarse  and  vul^ax  i&^i^^<b<^  ^1  ^^s^. 
open  Atheism,  wbicb  eoon  de8txoNe3Li\a^\im\\i^^'w^^ssssiiKc^ 
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ing  difficTiltiefl — ^intellectaal,  moral,  ciTil,  ftnd  political — has 
robed  itself  now  in  more  decent  garments,  and  exhilnts  to  the 
world  the  old  deceit  with  far  more  comelj  features ;  for  the 
rejection  of  all  fixed  fsath,  all  definite  reyelation,  and  all  certain 
trathy  which  is  intolerable  to  man  as  a  naked  Atheism,  i0 
.  endurable,  and  eyen  sednctiye,  when  yeiled  in  the  more  deeefit 
half-concealment  of  Pantheism.  The  hnman  sonl,  in  its  grett- 
ness  and  in  its  weakness  crying  after  God,  cannot  bear  to  bd 
told  that  God  is  nowhere,  bnt  can  be  cajoled  by  the  aitfal 
concealment  of  the  same  lie  nnder  the  assertion  that  God  is 
everywhere,  for  that  everything  is  God."  * 

Supposing  that  yonr  nnbonnded  contempt  4ot  an  ecelesiafliic 
goilty  of  using  such  language  to  other  ecclesiastics,  as  ixoA 
morally  and  intellectually  his  superiors  as  they  are  conven- 
tionally his  inferiors,  did  not  deprive  his  words  of  all  wei^ 
which  would  make  you  smart  most — ^to  be  pointed  at  as  a  coaise 
vulgar  atheist,  or  an  artful  liar  ? 

T.  Ton  shall  never  have  occasion  again  to  reproach  niB  with 
unmanly  repining.  Such  language,  come  whence  it  vrill,  cut 
excite  no  feelings  but  those  of  scorn  and  disgust  in  decent!; 
constituted  men.  '^  Not  that  which  goeth  into  the  moutli,  hut 
that  which  cometh  out  of  the  mouth  defileth  the  man."  Oh, 
that  bishops  would  be  as  painstaking  to  make  their  thintisg 
apparatus  within  as  capable  of  supplying  sentiments  fit  fiff 
utterance,  as  they  are  in  providing  a  cooking  apparatus  without 
to  prepare  palatable  food  to  be  received  into  the  stomach ! 

P.  Again :  "  Two  distinct  courses  seem  to  me  to  be  required 
by  such  a  state  of  things. 

<<  First — ^the  distinct,  solemn,  and,  if  need  be,  severe 
decision  of  authority,  that  assertions  such  as  these  cannot  be 
put  forward  as  possibly  true,  or  even  advanced  as  admitting 
of  question,  by  honest  men,  who  are  bound  by  voluntaij 
obligations  to  teach  the  Christian  revelation  as  ^e  truth  d 
God 
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declaration  of  positive  tmth  npon  all  matters  in  dispute,  by 
which  the  shallowness,  and  the  passion,  and  the  ignorance  of 
the  new  system  of  unbelief  may  be  thoroughly  displayed."  * 
The  '*  state  of  things  "  here  referred  to  is  the  attempt  of 
certain  divines  to  call  attention  to  what  they  conceive  to  be 
misinterpretations  of  "  Christian  revelation."  What  would 
you  think  of  them  if  they  withheld  their  objections,  stifled 
their  convictions,  and  assisted  to  perpetuate  the  disflgurements 
of  Scripture  which  shocked  them  ? 

*~  T*  They  would  be  degraded  in  our  eyes,  and  in  th^jbr  own 
fjso,  unless  as  completely  lost  to  all  sense  of  shame  as  their 
calumniators.  They  would,  perhaps,  have  a  better  chance  of 
obtaining  a  seat  on  the  episcopal  bench. 

P,  Whose  **  authority  !*  is  that  to  which  the  bishop 
refers? 

T.  His  own  in  reality.  No  doubt  he  would  say  the  autho- 
rity of  God :  but  that  authority  would  be  as  communicated 
and  expounded  by  the  Church,  and  accepted  with  all  humility 
by  himself. 

P., And  never  to  be  modified,  whatever  doubts  might  be 
forced  upon  his  mind  ? 

T.  Bishops,  we  suppose,  are  not  liable  to  those  inconvenient 
mental  affections  which,  in  company  with  "  honesty,"  might 
shake  their  faith,  aiid,  at  the  same  time,  endanger  the  security 
by  which  they  hold  their  palaces. 

P.  The  bishop  sneers  at  the  "  honest  "  men  who  choose  to 
remain  in  a  church  which  they  think  it  their  duty  to  improve. 
Have  you  any  means  of  judging  of  the  extent  to  which 
"  honesty  "  prevails  among  bishops  ? 

T.  Np.  Where  people's  honours  and  emoluments  are 
attached  to  particular  confessions  of  faith,  belief  in  their 
honesty  must  be  yielded  on  trust,  or  withheld  altogether.  But 
we  think  we  could  more  easily  discover  signs  of  **  shallow- 
ness "  in  the  **  honesty  "  of  this  bishop,  than  in  the  "  unbe- 
lief "  of  those  whom  he  would  vi(itYsm2.ft.   "^^  ^s^'scx^V*  ^^«&«s&\ 
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US  that  we  should  be  unjust  to  other  theologians  if  we  did  not 
distinguish  him  from  the  common  herd.  Theologico-morality 
scarcely  suffices  to  mark  this  bishop's  deviation  from  true 
morality.  His  morality  merits  the  appellation  of  "  Episcopo- 
morality." 

P.  As  I  believe  that,  when  child-neglect  ceases  to  be  tolerated, 
most  other  kinds  of  bad  conduct  will  be  greatly  diminished,  or 
disappear  altogether,  I  will  not  cite  examples  of  any  other 
kinds,  except  so  far  as  they  may  happen  to  be  included  among 
cases  of  bad  conduct  in  regard  to  freedom  of  opinion  and  ex- 
pression. We  have  agreed  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  important 
of  moral  duties  to  encourage,  not  merely  the  tolerance,  but  the 
cultivation  of  habits  of  freedom  of  thought  and  expression  8S 
the  mainstays  of  integrity  and  candour,  the  conservators  of 
knowledge,  the  correctors  of  error,  and  the  pioneers  of  improTC- 
ment  and  progress.  How  do  the  clergy  of  all  denominatioiis 
stand  before  the  world  as  promoters  of  openness  of  disposition, 
non-concealment  of  thought,  ardour  in  the  searcli  of  truth, 
confession  of  doubt  and  difficulty  of  belief,  and  even  of  dissent? 
Are  they  as  tolerant  of  freedom  of  thought  and  expression  iS 
they  are  of  conduct  which  is  adverse  to  well-being,  and  whici 
ought,  accordingly,  to  be  regarded  by  them  as  irreligious  ani 
unchristian  ? 

T.  They  are  not.  Indeed,  there  is  a  fundamental  difficulty 
in  their  way.  A  church,  a  sect,  a  denomination,  without  a 
distinguishing  doctrine,  is  inconceivable. 

P.  But  have  you  not  agreed  that  freedom  of  thought  and  of 
expression  ought  to  be  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  progressive 
well-being  ?  If  you  hold  to  that  opinion,  must  yon  not  also 
admit  that  the  attempt  to  chain  down  mankind  to  a  predeter- 
mined set  of  doctrines,  regardless  of  the  calls  that  may  arise 
from  within  to  modify  or  reject  them,  is  detrimental  to  well- 
being  ? 

T.  Efforla  ou^\»  Vo  \>^  t£^^\^  Vi  'Iss'^ss^^  '5^.  ^^^arch,  the  doc- 
trines of  w\iick  \t  ^Q>\sX.^\i^  ■^'^  ^sjL'^rt.^^'^'^i^isSv'^  V^  ^^\^^^^^js^^ 
truths  of  aatxouom3 ,  o1  ecLCV£:\'^V^ .  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  '^^^ss^^vi.. 
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P.  You  are  putting  forward  a  novel  proposal  for  an  universal 
church,  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  which  is  to  he  the  duty  of 
seeking  truth  and  self-improvement  as  the  means  of  finding 
them.  Teachers  in  this  church  would  have  to  ahstain  from 
imposing,  and  to  rely  upon  their  capacity  for  expounding,  as 
fall  of  faith  as  teachers  of  science  in  the  conclusions  which 
must  he  arrived  at,  where  the  teachers  are  qualified  for  their 
work.  Is  a  proposal  of  this  kind  likely  to  find  favour  with 
theologians  as  we  ohserve  them  at  the  present  day  ? 

T.  Possihly  not.  Nevertheless,  theologians  share  in  the 
general  movement.  The  striving  for  truth,  the  desire  to  vin- 
dicate the  ways  of  God  to  man,  to  clear  away  the  filth  and 
encumhrances  with  which  they  have  been  defiled  and  obstructed, 
and  to  become  worthy  to  walk  in  those  ways  has  been  irrepres- 
sible. In  spite  of  the  stake  and  the  rack,  massacres  innumer- 
able, mutilations,  fines,  and  imprisonments,  and  the  mutterings 
of  the  "  odium  theologicum,"  kept  within  bounds  by  the  secular 
muzzle  which  now  confines  it,  men  have  split  and  continue  to 
split  themselves  into  churches  and  sects,  in  every  one  of  which 
we  constantly  hear  the  rumble  and  see  the  signs  of  theological 
disruption. 

P.  Can  it  be  that  the  dire  afflictions  which  you  have  men- 
tioned, and  the  unsettled  state  of  feeling  which  still  prevail,  can 
arise  out  of  the  pure  love  of  truth  and  singleness  of  purpose  in 
seeking  and  propagating  it  ? 

T.  Bather  out  of  the  eflfbrt  to  repress  it.  We  speak  feel- 
ingly. We  have  suffered  great  distress  of  mind.  The  theolo- 
gical intolerance  of  freedom  of  opinion  and  expression  is 
frightful.  Theologians  cannot  bear  to  hear  their  own  doctrines 
questioned,  nor  contradictions  charged  to  them,  which  they 
see  others  ready  to  admit,  although  imperceptible  to  them- 
selves. 

P.  But  do  not  the  controversies  between  various  sects,  and 
even  the  more  bitter  controversies  within  the  precincts  of  each, 
tend  io  elicit  truth  ?     Are  tlie^  "no^*  \ie\XfcT  HScksa.  ^  ^ssS^  '^cSi. 
apathetic  acquiescence  ia  acce^ledi  ^.o<i\»fcci!eii^  ''^^^^  ^«^^^ 
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former  experience  has  deceiyed  ns,  are  likely  io  be  discarded 
eventually  as  superstitions  misrepresentationB  of  religion  ? 

T.  There  will  be  better  hopes  of  improyement  for  churches, 
and  also  for  their  permanence,  when  once  the  members  of  them 
shall  be  generally  oonyinced  of  these  truths,  and  so  confident 
in  their  ability  to  teach  and  defend  their  own  doctrines  as  to 
welcome  all  criticisms  and  objections.  They  will  then  have 
the  benefit  of  '^  controversy  *'  relieved  fi*om  its  bitterness. 

P.  As  you  would  ^neither  have  the  truth,  or  what  is  believed 
to  be  the  truth,  undefended,  nor  its  assailants  deterred  from 
expressing  and  recommending  their  objections,  are  yon  pie- 
pared  to  point  out  how  it  is  possible  to  avoid  bitterness  of 
feeling  and  aversion  while  we  are  defending  sacred  truthB 
X  against  those  who,  as  we  think,  are  attacking  them  ingeniously 
and  malignantly  ? 

T.  We  are  not.  But  we  need  not,  on  that  account,  feel  any 
difficulty  about  the  spirit  in  which  discussions  and  contro- 
versies for  the  propagation  and  maintenance  and  defence  of 
sacred  truths  ought  to  be  conducted.  While  it  behoves  every- 
body to  seek  and  to  worship  truth  devoutly,  it  also  behoves  U8 
to  guard  ourselves  against  illusions  in  regard  to  truth,  Irr 
placing  no  impediments  or  discouragements  in  the  way  c 
those  who  would  warn  us  of  our  misapprehensions.  Our  op- 
ponents, it  is  true,  may  be  in  error  themselves,  but  the  morti- 
fication of  wounded  self-love  may  also  prevent  our  seeing  how 
thoroughly  our  errors  have  been  exposed  and  our  arguments 
refuted  by  others. 

Besides,  an  ingenious  attack  upon  "  truth"  is  a  warning  to 
teachers  that  they  have  been  unsuccessful  as  teachers.  An 
ingenious  exposure  of  what  is  false  in  the  guise  of  truth,  im- 
plies detection  of  the  "  false  " ;  but  an  ingenious  attack  upoD 
truth  itself  can  only  mean  detection  of  the  ignorance  of  those 
who  have  been  left  by  their  teachers  imperfectly  instructed, 
and  thus  exposed  to  the  mis -teaching  of  others.  The  cure  for 
this — the  means  ioi  its  discontinuance,  must  be  sought  for, 
not  in  outoiieB  agams\i  \J;i^  \si^^\\.^  ^\  ^^2w^i:s,  but  in  self-re- 
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preaches  followed  up  by  the  correction  of  former  short-comings 
in  teachers. 

Sympathy  with  those  who  ooncnr  in  our  tastes,  sentiments, 
and  convictions,  is  inevitable.  Attraction  towards  them  may 
mean  repulsion  from  others.  The  knowledge  of  this  tendency 
in  our  nature  should  act  as  a  caution,  with  all  lovers  of  truth, 
to  be  slow  in  assuming  that  their  opponents  are  mistaken, 
because  they  do  not  at  once  see  the  force  of  the  objections 
which  they  are  urging,  or  of  the  arguments  with  which  the 
objections  are  enforced.  The  discovery  and  adoption  of  new 
truths,  the  correction  of  errors  and  illusions,  and  the  progres- 
sive improvement  of  conduct  will,  it  appears  to  us,  be  best 
promoted  by  dealing  in  this  spirit  with  all  who  are  attempting 
to  introduce  us  to  new  truths,  or  new  forms  of  truths,  and  to 
expose  our  illusions,  or  what  are  illusions  only  in  their  eyes, 
supposing  them  to  be  mistaken, 

P.  It  would  not  be  right  to  close  our  examination  of  the 
subject  of  theologico-morality,  as  contrasted  with  true  morality, 
omitting  to  acknowledge  the  existence  of  a  class,  not  a  large 
one  certainly,  of  theologians  who  differ  greatly  from  those 
theologians  whose  morality  we  have  been  discussing,  and  to 
T^hom,  accordingly,  any  censure  which  others  may  deserve 
does  not  necessarily  apply.  They  admit  that  morality,  or  the 
science  and  art  of  conduct,  is  cpaiie  distinct  from  and  indepen- 
dent of  theology.  So  far  as  they  study  and  expound  morality 
as  a  system  of  rules  of  conduct  adapted  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  mankind,  they  will  be  free  from  reproach.  They  deserve 
our  gratitude  as  moral  teachers,  and  are  entitled  to  our  respect 
as  theologians. 

Theologico-moraliiy  proper  is  the  province  of  those  other 
theologians,  unfortunately  the  larger  number,  who  through  a 
long  course  of  years  have  held  that  all  knowledge,  and  particu- 
larly the  knowledge  of  what  constitutes  virtue  and  vice,  good 
and  bad,  right  and  wrong,  in  the  conduct  of  man  to  man^  is 
deducible  from  the  Bible — not  from  ttie"^\fe\ek  ^"s*  ^^x^-^^^^"^  ^*^ 
knowledge,  a  mine  of  inexliauBUUe  ]fioofe  oi  Q^q^^  ^<^^>s^^'5i^% 
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to  be  explored  and  examined  from  age  to  age  mth  the  aid  of 
new  lights  and  new  resources — ^bnt  from  the  Bible  as  repre- 
sented in  some  catalognes  of  books  hr  sale,  **  in  its  original 
monastic  boards,  nncnt/*  or,  where  eat,  disfigured,  brutalized, 
besmeared,  and  misinterpreted  by  themselyes,  and  their  still 
more  barbarous  predecessors.  As  if  it  were  not  enongh  tliat 
each  step  in  science,  each  improvement  in  legislation,  each 
refinement  in  manners  and  sentiment,  mnst  be  a  trinmpli  of 
knowledge  oyer  ignorance,  after  severe  and  protracted  struggles ; 
the  ignorance  and  barbarism  which  knowledge  had  to  vanqnish 
were  abetted  by  theologians,  who  threw  over  them  the  shield  of 
that  religion  of  which  they  were  supposed  to  be  the  exponents 
and  guardians. 

It  is  this  class  of  theologians  alone  which  we  have  to  combat. 
It  is  their  immorality  which  we  have  to  distinguish  from 
morality  as  theologico-moraUty.  Connivance  at  child-neglect, 
tolerance  of  bad  conduct,  and  intolerance  of  freedom  of  thooght 
and  expression  must  be  put  a  stop  to,  clamour  they  ever  so 
vehemently  to  be  the  interpreters  of  God's  will,  and  threaten 
us  as  they  may  with  God's  vengeance.  To  vindicate  the  wars 
of  God  to  man  is  beyond  their  capacity.  Be  ours  the  care  to 
preserve  our  minds,  and  the  minds  of  all  under  our  tutelage, 
from  the  pollution  of  mistaking  their  ways  for  the  fruits  oi 
studying  His  ways — the  clouds  and  darkness  of  theology  and 
its  immorality,  for  the  sunshine  and  light  of  science  and  its 
morality. 
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